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EARLV  STATE  ADMINISTRATIONS. 


HEN  California  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  Peter  H. 


Burnett  was  governor.    He  had  been  chosen  at  the  election 


of  November  13,  1849,  same  time  that  the  constitu- 

tion of  1 849  was  adopted  by  the  vote  of  the  people.  He  had  been 
inaugurated  at  San  ]os6  on  Thursday,  December  20,  1849; 
he  had  acted  as  governor  throughout  the  important  first  session 
of  the  legislature,  than  which,  as  has  already  been  stated,  no 
legislature  in  the  state  ever  did  more  work,  more  important  work 
or  better  work.  No  governor  of  the  state,  except  perhaps  the 
one  who  acted  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  had  a  better 
chance  of  making  and  deserving  a  great  reputation. 

Burnett  was  bom  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  November  15, 
1807.  His  father,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  was  a  native  of  Virginia. 
The  family  name  had  been  Burnet;  but  Peter,  when  about  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  with  an  idea  of  improving  and  making  it  more 
emphatic,  as  he  said,  added  a  second  **t"  and  changed  the  accent 
from  the  first  syllable  to  the  last;  and  his  example  was  followed 
by  all  the  others.    In  1 817  his  father  moved  to  Missouri,  first  to 
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Howard  count>-  and  from  there  in  1822  to  Oay  county.    In  1826 
Peter  returned  to  Tennessee  and  became  clerk  in  a  country  hotd 
and  afterwards  in  a  country*  store.    In  1828  he  married  and 
undertook  to  conduct  a  country'  store  on  his  own  account,  but 
&iled  with  an  indebtedness  of  se\'en  hundred  dollars.    He  then 
commenced  to  study  law.    In  1832  he  went  back  to  Missouri, 
where  he  again  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  first  as  clerk 
and  then  as  partner;  but  in  183S  he  again  &iled,  this  time  with 
an  indebtedness  of  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars.    Satisfied  by 
this  experience  that  he  was  not  fitted  for  a  mercantile  life,  he  a 
second  time  turned  to  the  law;  and.  having  in  the  meanwhile 
•gained  some  little  reputation  as  a  speaker  in  a  debating  society 
and  at  political  meetings  and  as  a  writer  by  having  for  a  short 
time  edited  a  weekly  newspaper,  called  **  The  Far  West,"  he  felt 
himself  qualified  for  practice.    He  had  already  in  1833  been 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  all  the  courts  of  Missouri.    Upon  opening 
his  office  at  Liberty*,  the  count}-  seat  of  Clay  county,  in  1 838,  he 
came  in  competition  with  a  number  of  old-established  lawyers, 
among  whom  were  David  R.  Atchison,  Alexander  W.  Doniphan 
and  William  B.  Almond    His  first  complaints  as  legal  documents 
seem  to  have  afforded  a  great  deal  of  amusement  to  his  brother 
lawyers;  but  he  soon  improved;  and  in  1 8  39  he  was  employed 
as  one  of  the  counsel  for  Joseph  Smith,  Sidney  Rigdon  and  other 
Mormon  leaders,  who  were  then  under  arrest  in  Liberty  jail  on 
charges  of  treason,  arson  and  robber\\    The  cause  of  the  Mor- 
mons was  exceedingly  unpopular;  the  community*  in  general 
was  excessively  bitter  against  them;  there  were  threats  and 
indications  of  mob  violence;  and  counsel  had  to  go  armed*  At 
a  hearing  on  habeas  corpus  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners, 
Burnett  made  the  opening  speech  on  their  behalf  and  Doniphan 
the  closing  one.    As  the  latter  rose,  Burnett  whispered  to  him 
to  "let  himself  out"  and  he  would  kill  the  first  man  that  dared 
attack  him;  and,  according  to  Burnett's  account,  Doniphan  made 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  withering  speeches  he  ever  heard; 
while  the  maddened  crowd  foamed  and  gnashed  their  teeth,  and 
Burnett  sat  with  his  hand  upon  his  pistol,  calmly  determined  to 
do  as  he  had  promised/ 

'  Recollections  and  Opinions  of  an  Old  Pioneer,  by  Peter  H.  Burnett, 
New  York,  1880,  1-55. 
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About  the  beginning  of  1840  he  was  appointed  district 
attorney  of  his  judicial  district  and  he  continued  to  serve  as 
such  for  three  years  and  upwards.  In  the  same  year  1840  he 
became  a  professor  of  Christianity  and  joined  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  or  Campbellites,  a  sect  somewhat  similar  to  the  Baptists. 
In  the  spring  of  1843,  having  six  children  and  understanding 
that  an  emigrant  to  Oregon  would  be  entitled  to  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres  of  public  land  for  himself  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty  for  each  of  his  children,  making  sixteen  hundred 
acres  in  all,  he  determined  to  emigrate  to  that  then  wild 
country;  and,  after  traveling  about  in  several  neighboring  coun- 
ties and  making  speeches  in  favor  of  Oregon,  he  set  but  with 
his  &mily  in  the  early  part  of  May,  1843,  general 
rendezvous  at  Big  Springs  with  three  wagons,  four  yoke  of 
oxen  and  two  mules.  On  May  22  a  general  start  was  made 
and  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  Kansas  river  was  reached  and 
crossed.  On  June  i  the  emigrants,  who  numbered  nearly  three 
hundred  men  besides  women  and  children,  organized  a  company 
by  the  election  of  Burnett  captain,  James  W.  Nesmith  orderly 
sergeant,  and  nine  councilmen.  Burnett,  however,  soon  found 
that  he  could  not  manage  his  constituents  and  on  June  8  he 
resigned  his  position  as  captain;  and  William  Martin  was  elected 
his  successor.  On  August  7  they  crossed  the  summit  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  and  drank  of  water  flowing  towards  the  Pacific 
ocean;  on  August  27  they  reached  Fort  Hall,  and  on  October 
16  Fort  Walla  Walla.  In  January,  1 844,  after  looking  around  for 
a  few  months,  Burnett  assisted  in  laying  out  the  town  of  Linnton 
on  the  Willamette  river,  some  miles  below  Portland.  He  sup- 
posed it  to  be  the  head  of  ship  navigation;  but  in  the  course 
of  four  or  five  months,  becoming  convinced  that  the  real  head  of 
navigation  was  further  up  the  river,  he  abandoned  the  idea  of 
city  building  and  removed  to  the  Tualatin  plains,  some  twenty- 
five  miles  west  of  Linnton,  where  he  took  up  a  "claim,"  as  it  was 
called,  in  the  middle  of  a  circle  of  level  land  about  three  miles 
in  diameter,  and  commenced  farming.* 

The  people  of  Oregon  had  already  in  1843  organized  a  sort  of 
provisional  government ;  but  it  was  found  to  be  ver>'  imperfect 

*  Burnett's  Recollections,  68-141. 
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and  did  not  work  wdL    Soon  after  settling  at  Unnton  in  January, 
1844,  Burnett  was  consulted  as  to  the  right  of  the  people  to 
organize  a  proxisional  government  ibr  themsdves;  and  at  first 
he  ga\^  his  opinion  against  such  right.    But  a  few  weeks  subse^ 
quently  he  changed  his  mind  and  ad\ised  that  the  right  undoubt- 
edly e3dsted  and  ought  to  be  exercised.    The  question  of 
sox-ereignt}-  over  the  coimtn-,  he  said,  was  in  dispute  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain ;  and  therefore  neither  could 
^•ell  establish  a  go\-emroent.    On  the  other  hand  the  |x>pulation. 
being  composed  of  British  subjects  as  well  as  American  citizens, 
was  heterogeneous;  and  go\-emment  of  some  kind  was  a  neccs- 
sit}\    Ha\-ing  thus  taken  the  correct  and,  as  it  proved,  the 
popular  \-iew  of  the  subject,  he  u-as  soon  afterwards  nominated 
and  elected  a  member  of  the  "Legislative  Committee  of  Oregon /' 
which  held  two  sessions  in  iS44,onein  June  and  the  other  in 
December,  and  in  several  short  statutes  proN-ided  a  new  scheme 
of  government,  essentially  like  that  of  Iowa  territory  and  a  great 
impro\*enicnt  on  the  previous  attempted  oi^anization.    An  act 
was  passed  giving  to  each  bona-fide  settler  upon  public  land,  who 
had  made  or  should  make  permanent  improvements,  a  right  to 
occupy  and  hold  six  hundred  and  fort\' acres,  pro\nded  he  should 
hold  only  one  claim  at  one  time;  but  he  might  hold  town  lots  in 
addition  to  his  claim.    Another  act  prohibited  the  importation, 
distillation,  sale  or  barter  of  ardent  spirits.    Taken  altogether 
the  legislation  was  for  a  community  which  had  ]>assed  through 
trials  that  had  tested  their  patience  and  were  not  difficult  to 
govern.    Burnett  said  that  he  never  saw  a  finer  population  and 
added.  **They  were  all  honest,  because  there  was  nothing  to 
steal;  they  were  all  sober,  because  there  was  no  liquor  to  drink; 
there  were  no  misers,  because  there  was  no  money  to  hoard; 
and  they  were  all  industrious,  because  it  was  work  or  star\'e."* 

Another  remarkable  act  passed  by  the  legislative  committee  in 
1 844  was  to  the  effect  that  any  i^rson,  who  refused  to  pay  his 
taxes,  should  have  no  benefit  of  the  laws  of  Oregon  and  should 
be  excluded  from  voting  at  any  election  in  the  country — in  other 
words,  it  made  of  ever)'  citizen,  who  for  any  reason  iailed  to  pay 
his  taxes,  an  outlaw  without  any  civil  rij^hts  whatever.    But  the 
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most  remarkable  piece  of  legislation,  which  was  introduced  by 
Burnett  and  known  as  one  of  his  laws,  was  in  relation  to  slaves, 
free  n^oes  and  mulattoes.  It  provided  in  the  first  place  that 
slavery  and  involuntary  servitude  should  be  forever  prohibited  in 
Oregon.  It  then  provided  that  in  all  cases  where  slaves  had  been 
or  should  thereafter  be  brought  into  Oregon,  the  owner  should 
have  three  years  after  their  introduction  to  remove  them  out  of 
the  country;  and  that,  if  not  so  removed  within  such  time,  such 
slaves  should  be  free.  It  further  provided  that  any  free  negro  or 
mulatto  then  in  Oregon  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years  or  upwards 
should  leave  the  country  within  two  years  if  a  male,  and  within 
three  years  if  a  female;  or,  if  any  such  free  negro  should  there- 
after arrive,  he  or  she  should  leave  within  the  same  periods  after 
arrival,  and  if  under  age  then  within  like  periods  after  coming  of 
age.  Upon  failure  to  leave,  he  or  she  might  be  arrested  and,  if 
found  guilty  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  not  leaving,  should 
receive  upon  his  or  her  bare  back  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more 
than  thirty-nine  stripes  to  be  inflicted  by  the  constable,  and  a 
like  punishment  every  six  months  thereafter.  Within  less  than 
six  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act  public  sentiment 
demanded  an  amendment  of  these  clauses  in  reference  to  corporal 
punishment;  and,  on  motion  of  Burnett, a  change,  though  hardly 
an  improvement,  was  made  by  providing  that  instead  of  being 
flogged,  the  free  negro  or  mulatto  male  or  female,  who  failed  tc 
leave,  should  be  publicly  hired  out,  or  in  other  words  sold  into 
slavery  to  the  bidder  for  the  shortest  term  of  service,  who  would 
engage  under  bonds  to  remove  such  negro  or  mulatto  within  six 
months  after  such  term  of  service  should  expire.  The  whole 
business  was,  however,  felt  to  be  so  unjust  that  in  1845,  before 
any  attempt  could  be  made  to  enforce  any  of  its  provisions,  the 
act  was  repealed.^ 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  1844  Burnett,  while  still  a 
Campbellite,  borrowed  and  read  a  published  debate  between 
Alexander  Campbell,  the  founder  of  his  sect,  and  John  Purcell, 
the  Catholic  bishop  of  Cincinnati.  He  said  that  he  borrowed  it 
because  the  Catholic  question  was  so  often  mentioned,  and  that 
upon  reading  it,  though  not  convinced  of  the  entire  truth  of  the 

'Burnett's  Recollections,  212-^21,  227,  228. 
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Cathotk:  theory,  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  so  much  could 
be  saki  in  its  support.  He  then  determined  to  investigate  d)e 
question  between  Cathotics  and  Protestants  thoroughly  and  pro- 
cured all  the  works  on  both  sides  within  hb  reach  and  examined 
them  alternately  side  by  side.  At  die  end  of  about  eighteen 
monthi>.  after  what  he  considered  an  impartial  and  calm  investi- 
gation.  he  became  com-inced  in  his  own  mind  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  ciUed  the  '•Catholic  theorj-"*  and  in  June,  1 846,  at  Or^on 
Cit\-  ?oined  the  Catholic  church.  He  afterwards,  in  an  dppai  ently 
pn>sd>tiring  spirit  and  possibly  also  with  a  \-iew  of  enlightenihg 
a  benighted  world  and  especially  that  part  of  it  that  belonged  to 
his  own  profession,  wrote  a  book  entitled  "The  Path  which  led  a 
Protestant  Law\ier  to  the  Catholic  Church.*"* 

On  July  ^5.  1^5.  a  new  s\-stem  of  government  for  Oregon, 
knc^wn  as  the  "Organic  Articles  of  Compact,"  was  adopted  by 
the  jwple:  and  v^n  August  iS,  1S45,  Burnett  was  elected,  by  the 
house  of  representatix-es  under  the  new  s>"Stem,  judge  of  the 
supreme  cv^urt.  On  June  15,  1S46,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
l>ct\vcen  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  by  which  the  latter 
Aoknv^wledged  the  sovereignt\-  of  the  former  over  all  that  part  of 
what  was  then  Oregon  l>*ing  south  of  the  forty-ninth  paralld  of 
north  latitude;  and  on  August  14.  1S4S,  the  congress  of  the 
Unitcvl  States  organircvi  the  country-  into  the  territory  of  Oregon 
and  g'av^e  it  a  torritv^rial  gox-emment,  with  regular  and  unques- 
tionably legal  executive,  Iegislati\-e  and  judicial  departments.  A 
short  lime  pre\ious  to  the  passage  of  the  territorial  act,  Burnett 
had  Ixx'n  o'ectcvi  tv>  the  house  of  representatives;  and  on  the  day 
of  the  iviss,i5;c  of  t!ie  act  President  Polk  appointed  him  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  territor>\  But  by  this 
time  the  news  of  the  discover)*  of  gold  at  Coloma  had  reached 
Oregon:  anvl  Burnett  rosolvevl  to  resign  his  office,  abandon  Oregon 
at  least  for  the  time  and  seek  his  fortune  in  the  gold  fields  of 
California.  He  immevliatcly  wont  out  into  the  streets  of  Oregon 
City  and  began  talking  up  an  expovlition;  and  he  met  with  such 
success  that  he  soon  organized  a  company  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  stout,  robust,  energetic  and  sol>er  men,  wth  fiftj*  ii-agons 
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and  ox-teams,  an  ample  supply  of  mining  implements,  and  pro- 
visions for  six  months/ 

Up  to  that  time  no  wagons  had  crossed  overland  between 
Oregon  and  California;  and  it  was  deemed  uncertain  whether 
they  could  get  through.  But  the  advantages  of  having  teams 
and  riiereby  carrying  large  supplies  were  so  obvious  that  it 
was  deemed  more  than  worth  the  risk  to  try.  Burnett  was 
elected  captain  of  the  party.  He  left  his  family  in  Oregon. 
Though  alone,  he  provided  a  very  complete  outfit  and  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  it  he  took  two  wagons  and  teams  besides 
two  saddle  horses.  The  company  set  out  in  October,  1848,  and, 
traveling  by  the  way  of  Goose  Lake  and  Pit  river,  after  some 
difficulty  in  getting  over  the  mountains,  arrived  safely  in  the  Sac- 
ramento valley,  where  it  broke  up  and  separated.  Burnett  and  a 
few  others  proceeded  to  Sutter's  Hock  Farm  on  Feather  river; 
thence  to  Nye's  Ranch  and  from  there  to  the  mines  at  Long's 
Bar  on  the  Yuba  river,  where  they  arrived  on  November  5,  1848. 
After  a  short  experience  at  mining,  at  which  he  made  about 
twenty  dollars  per  day,  he  in  December,  1848,  proceeded  to  Sut- 
ter's Fort  and  there  became  the  attorney  and  agent  of  John  A. 
Sutter  Jr.  to  whom  John  a  Sutter  Sr.  had  conveyed  liis  New 
Helvetia  grant  of  eleven  square  leagues  in  trust  to  pay  debts. 
Burnett's  agreement  was  to  attend  to  all  the  legal  and  real-estate 
business  for  a  compensation  of  one-fourth  the  gross  receipts;  and 
it  appears  that  by  the  middle  of  August.  1849,  he  had  paid  all 
Sutter's  debts  and  made  a  very  handsome  profit  for  himself.* 

In  the  meanwhile  the  question  of  a  provisional  government 
for  California,  in  view  of  and  on  account  of  the  failure  of  con- 
gress to  provide  a  territorial  organization,  was,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  agitated  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  On  August  27, 
1848,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  United  States  senator  from  Missouri, 
who  for  various  reasons  took  great  interest  in  California,  had 
published  a  letter  addressed  to  its  people  declaring  that  the 
temporary  civil  and  military  government  established  over  them 
as  a  right  of  war  was  at  an  end,  and  in  effect  advising  them  to 
form  a  government  for  themselves.    In  accordance  with  this 

*  Burnett's  Recollections,  193,  194,  228,  239,  253-255. 
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joracs;  Bi  3ss  aw?  V.in  iSDOof.  a  miiirfw  r  of  pnbHc  meedngs, 
'Vsigqiftf  XI  iirrh?r  tnis  ^3lIiii^  «f  a  coaiatBaa  to  firame  a  pro- 
OTniTsu  g^ur?  muBC  'wcg  ^naTtftf  m  dfloot  pSaoesL  The  first 
irg  5cif  g  Sat  jaae  at  DfajeniiM  n,  Tkts  was  fciilowed 

nesrmr^.  in±  laie  aonc  nmacts  am  tmt,  at  San  Francisco  oo 
IDerisiicer  r:  jmf  An£  tAe  Bca  vac  hdd  at  Sacramcnlo 
at  juzzuiirj  f  anf  5^  r<.a>  Thrwr  btit  two  meedngs  were  pee- 
s5=c  zvsr  br  jRcmrrr  Ticx  ail  aSracafted  tibe  immnlutr  call- 
22t^  nfi  currarcant  is  ar-nrrdaace  viA  vkai  was  known  as  tiie 
Br  r.  r  dzctrzse  a«  ixxnsed  to  tibe  ssxaZkd  Buchanan  doctrine 
TsceTsc=Csd  br  :2e  iijrfiieiC!rakia>.  which  mjirt jiiicJ  that  a  valid 
DCHriinz^  giiie:  ■  'rmc.  rresaSsi  wer  bjr  Governor  Mason  and 
■epic  lii  rsar^iK-r^:g  ry  Grzmnor  RSer.  rihtnl  But,  as  has 
be=  f-r±f;r  5b;  vn,  H  tbrac  £3enBS»cs  liclacui  opposing  views 
wtrt  £-iiZIy  r*c:cx£fid  bj  Riky"?  ca!}ing^at  the  advice  of  Mason 
ar;  eieztizc.  r  5£*g«:^ef  a  catKtrtationrf  convention  and  the 
g^'trrkl  -licfcd-:^  cc  tbc  ^Safaent  parties  in  this  exceedingly 
'udfrli'jLS  plin  frr  pncservrig  order  and  securing  a  government 

A:  th*  tectica  fc-r  icie^tes  to  the  constitutional  convention 
•-sf-cr  tre  pr>r".am2t^c^  01  Governor  Rile>\  hdd  on  August  I, 
i^4>  there  also  an  election  for  various  tcnqx>rary  oflScers  to 
carr>-  c  n  the  cr.-C  government  until  a  state  organization  could  be 
effected.  At  this  ejection  Burnett  was  a  candidate  for  the  oflSce 
of  judge  of  the  superior  tribunal  of  justice  firom  the  district  of 
Sonoma,  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  and  he  was  chosen;  but 
as  a  matter  of  (act  no  action  of  any  importance  was  ever  taken 
by  the  superior  tribunal  as  then  constituted;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing  October  Burnett  resigned,  having  already  announced  him- 
self a  candidate  for  the  office  of  governor  of  the  state.  In  his 
candidacy  he  claimed  and  represented  himself  to  be  a  Democrat, 
an  out-and-out  Democrat,  a  Democrat  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word;  and  in  1849  and  for  a  number  of  years  afterwards  the 
Democratic  was  the  f>opuIar  side.  Though  there  were  many 
Whigs  in  California  most  of  the  immigrants  were  or  claimed  to 
be  Democrats.  They  were  at  least  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
Mexican  war  and  of  enjoying  all  its  fruits;  and,  as  that  war, 
though  not  made  a  distinct  issue  between  the  two  great  political 
parties  then  dividing  the  country,  was  regarded  more  as  a  Demo- 
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cratic  than  as  a  Whig  measure,  the  great  majority  of  them  called 
themselves  Democrats  and  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  An 
incident,  illustrating  the  general  sentiment  of  the  miners  on  this 
subject,  occurred  at  a  landing  near  Merritt's  slough  on  the 
Sacramento  river  in  April,  1849.  Theodore  T.  Johnson,  who 
had  just  arrived  by  sea  from  the  east,  was  going  up  the  river 
when  he  met  a  number  of  miners  returning  from  the  Yuba  to 
San  Francisco.  Like  Califomians  in  general  they  were  ready  to 
enter  into  conversation  and  furnish  all  the  information  in  their 
power  in  exchange  for  the  latest  news  from  the  states.  When 
informed  of  the  election  of  General  Taylor  to  the  presidency, 
they  evinced  a  strange  mixture  of  satisfaction  and  chagrin — 
satisfaction  at  having  a  Mexican  war  hero  and  old  Indian  fighter 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  chagrin  that  he  had  not 
been  elected  by  the  Democratic  party.  But  they  finally  con- 
cluded that  "it  was  mighty  likely  he  would  turn  out  a  'raal' 
Democrat  at  last;"  in  reply  to  which  Johnson  could  not  refrain 
from  hinting  his  belief  that  Taylor  would  "turn  out  a  good 
many  'raal*  Democrats."* 

The  first  Democratic  mass-meeting  in  California  took  place,  as 
already  mentioned,  in  San  Francisco  on  Thursday  evening,  Octo- 
ber 25,  1849.  It  was  called  to  meet  at  Dennison's  Exchange; 
but,  as  that  place  proved  too  small,  the  crowd  moved  over  across 
Kearny  street  to  Portsmouth  Square.  John  W.  Geary  presided. 
William  Van  Voorhies,  after  a  few  remarks  on  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  California  and  the  advantage  of  efiecting  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party  in  view  of  the  approaching  elec- 
tions, presented  an  address  to  the  people  and  a  preamble  and 
resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  and  twenty  thou- 
sand copies  ordered  to  be  printed  for  circulation.  The  preamble 
and  resolutions,  which  embodied  the  scope  and  spirit  of  the 
meeting,  set  forth  that  the  Democratic  citizens  of  San  Francisco 
felt  a  natural  and  deep  interest  in  the  general  welfare  of  the 
country;  that  there  were  certiiin  great  cardinal  principles,  handed 
down  by  the  framers  of  the  charter  of  American  liberties,  which 
ought  always  to  be  observed;  that  a  "union  of  Californians  for 
the  sake  of  California"  was  well,  but  a  "union  of  Californians  for 
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the  sake  of  California  and  the  Union"  was  better;  that  in  the 
selection  of  senators  and  r^resentatives  to  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  vigilant  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against 
misrepresenting  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  people  in  reference 
to  measures  af&cting  the  Union;  that  all  attem{^  to  place  Cali- 
fornia in  a  mere  local,  sectional  or  &lse  position  before  or  in 
respect  to  the  Union  should  be  met  at  the  threshold  and 
defeated;  that  part\nsm  for  the  mere  sake  of  party  should  be 
totally  repudiated  and  rejected;  that  princi{des  having  for  thdr 
object  the  preser\-ation  of  the  constitution  inviolate,  resistance  to 
and  defeat  of  powerful  and  chartered  monopolies,  opposition  to 
enactments  intended  to  benefit  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many,  and  zealous  advocacy  of  a  policy  which  would  preserve 
the  honor  of  the  country-  when  menaced,  punish  the  offender 
when  its  rights  were  invaded  and  ever  look  forward  to  an  honor- 
able extension  of  the  area  of  freedom,  should  be  ardently  sup- 
ported ;  that  no  man  ought  to  be  ele\"ated  to  a  position  of  trust 
or  confidence  who  voted  that  the  Mexican  war  was  unholy, 
iniquitous.  unneces?viry  or  unjust  in  its  inception,  or  who  by  his 
political  connections  or  otherwise  directly  or  indirectly  denounced 
it  as  wickeii  or  murderous  in  its  prosecution;  that  no  man  ought 
to  be  ad\"anced  to  public  station  who  refused  or  would  have 
refused  to  vote  supplies  **for  our  gallant  little  army  who  glori- 
ously engaged  in  grappling  with  the  enemies  of  its  country  upon 
the  ensanguined  fields  of  Mexico,"  and  that  the  meeting  was 
"  for  our  countr)'  first,  our  country-  last,  and  our  country  all  the 
time; — not  a  section,  not  a  circumscribed  locality,  not  a  limited 
interest;  but  the  whole  country-." 

S[>eeches  were  made  by  Charles  T.  Botts,  Edmund  Randolph 
and  others;  and  at  the  end  of  the  meeting,  on  motion  the  chair 
appointed  a  nominating  committee  of  eleven  persons  to  present 
the  names  of  candidates  for  state  offices  to  be  voted  for  at  the 
approaching  election.  Among  those  appointed  on  this  nomi- 
nating committee  were  Stephen  R.  Harris,  Charles  L.  Scott, 
Edmund  Randolph  and  Frederick  P.  Tracy;  and  they  were  to 
report  at  an  adjourned  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  same  place 
on  Saturday  evening.  (3ctober  27,  1849.  At  the  adjourned 
meeting  Harris  presented  the  report  of  the  conmiittec  in  the 


shape  of  a  list  of  noininees  for  the  various  offices;  but  Paul 
K.  Hubbs  objected  to  it  He  said  that  his  objection  was  not 
specially  to  the  names  of  nominees  but  to  the  manner  of  the 
appohitmeat  of  the  committee,  which  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  time- honored  usages  of  the  Democratic  party*  He 
therefore  offered  a  series  of  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  the 
meeting  recognized  and  would  maintain  the  Democratic  doc- 
trine that  the  people  were  the  true  sovereigns  of  political  power, 
from  whom  alone  could  emanate  the  nomination  of  candidates 
(or  office,  and  that  accordingly  an  election  should  be  held  for 
delegates  to  a  nominating  convention  or,  in  other  words^  that 
instead  of  accepting  a  ticket  from  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
chairman  of  a  meeting,  there  should  be  a  primary  election  and 
a  ticker  made  by  delegates  properly  elected.  On  vote  these 
resolutions  were  adopted;  and  a  primary  election  called  for 
Monday^  October  29,  1849,  The  further  proceedings  of  the 
n>eeting  consisted  of  the  adoption  of  a  pledge  to  support  the 
ticket  to  be  nominated;  a  pledge  to  vote  for  no  man  who  did 
not  lavor  homestead  exemption,  and  a  pledge  to  vote  for  an 
AdantJC  and  Pacific  railroad  through  United  States  territory 
itt  preference  to  any  other.  And  finally,  on  motion  of  Jonathan 
D.  Stevenson,  who  had  moved  the  homestead  exemption  and 
railroad  pledges,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Thomas  H, 
Benton  for  his  support  to  California  and  his  advocacy  of  a 
transcontinental  railroad,' 

In  accordance  with  Hubbs*  resolution  a  priniary  election  was 
held  and  ticket  nominated.  And  so  too  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  tickets  were  put  forward.  The  election  came  off  on 
November  13,  1849,  at  which  the  question  of  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  was  submitted  as  well  as  the  names  of  candi- 
dates for  stcTte  oftices.  It  was  an  election  in  which  the  electors 
in  general  knew  very  little  of  the  questions  that  were  presented 
or  of  the  candidates  they  were  voting  for  or  against  Absurd 
'udkesand  cranky  notions  of  various  kinds  had  much  to  do 
'th  the  vote*  On  the  Mokelunme  river,  for  instance,  a  candi- 
date lost  twenty  votes  because  he  had  shown  himself  a  few  days 
previously  wearing  a  high-crowned  silk-hat  with  a  narrow  brim, 

*  Alta  California,  Novenil>er  i,  1849;  Annals  of  San  Francisco, 
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S<Miie  of  Cbe  mmieis  would  go  no  further  than  to  vote  for 
tbty  actually  knew;  and  under  these  drcum^taxices,  of  coiir^ 
they  v^ted  for  very  lew  perscMi&  But  on  the  other  hand  many 
voied  wklioiit  knomag  or  caring  much  to  make  inquiiy.  The 
raiive  GJMbffWMis  aod  the  Mexicanss  who  had  becoine  dtticfis 
bf  opefation  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  voted  with 
quite  as  littk  considemtioii.  They  considered  it  an  extraoriB- 
tiaiy  prinlege  to  be  allowed  to  vote  at  all;  and  it  therefm 
made  very  little  difleretice  to  them  what  a  ticket  was:  ihty 
were  proud  to  vote  and  would  vote  any  ticket  that  was  put 
into  their  hand&  Tlie  most  curious  case,  however,  was  thai 
of  a  man  who,  as  he  said,  **went  it  btlnd/'  In  justification  he 
gave  the  following  explanatioru  "^  When  1  left  home,  I  was 
determined  to  *  go  it  blind/  1  went  it  blind  tn  coming  to  Call^ 
fomia  and  I  am  not  going  to  stop  now.  I  voted  for  the  constl^ 
tution  and  I  have  never  seen  the  constitution,  I  voted  for  all 
the  candidates  and  I  don*t  know  one  of  them,  I  am  going  \% 
blind  all  through — I  am/'*  It  can  hardly  be  said,  however, 
notwithstanding  these  glimpses  into  the  reasons  that  actuated 
some  of  the  voters  of  1S49,  that  they  voted  in  general  with  less 
intelligence  than  the  voters  of  to-day.  It  cannot  be  said,  for 
instance,  that  any  of  the  defeated  candidates  were  better  than 
those  dectedt  though  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  some  were 
worse.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  constitution,  as  has  already 
been  shown,  was  adopted  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote,  and 
Burnett  was  elected  governor,  not  indeed  by  a  majority  but  by 
a  handsome  plurality  over  any  other  candidate. 

Meanwhile,  in  May,  1849,  Burnett's  family  having  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  from  Oregon,  he  had  removed  from  Sacramento 
to  that  place  and  in  the  cariy  part  of  June  became  a  member 
of  the  so-called  l^islative  assembly  of  San  Francisco  and  took 
a  leading  part  in  its  proceedings.    In  August  he  moved  with^ 
hts  family  to  San  Jos^  which  had  been  declared  the  cai>i1]^| 
by  the  constitution;  and  he  resided  there  at  the  time  of  h^^ 
election  to,  and  during  his  incumbency  of,  the  office  of  gov- 
emor.    The  main  facts  in  reference  to  his  administration  as 
governor  have  alread>'  been  related.    Fortunately  most  of  the 
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statutes,  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  IcghLitme  aad  vUdt 
he  approved,  were  excellent:  otherwise  mocfa  harm  m^jbt  fimne 
been  done.  As  Burnett  afterwards  said,  be  cooLd  not  gri^ 
proper  attention  to  them.  They  came  into  his  hands  so  rapidly 
at  the  end  of  the  session  that  it  was  physically  imposaUe  fcr 
him  to  read  them  all  within  the  time  allowed;  and  be  therdbrc 
referred  some  to  the  secretary  of  state  and  some  to  his  pmate 
secretary  and  approved  them  upon  their  recommendation.* 

While  the  legislature  was  thus  engaged  in  forming  its  code 
of  statutory  law  at  San  Josd,  the  state  was  continmi^  to  make 
rapid  strides  of  advancement  and  improvement  in  abnost  all 
directions;  and  in  the  meanwhile  politics  was  becoming  more 
and  more  a  factor  in  the  life  of  the  people  and  attracting  more 
and  more  of  their  attention  and  interest.  On  March  9^  1850, 
there  took  place  at  San  Francisco  what  may  be  called  the 
second  grand  Democratic  mass-meeting  in  California.  Other 
inconsiderable  political  meetings,  both  A^liig  and  Democratic, 
had  occurred;  but  this  was  intended  to  be  a  grand  af&ir,  having 
for  its  object  the  uniting  and  harmonizing  of  all  the  conflicting 
Democratic  elements  and  making  out  of  the  dominant  party  one 
fiimiiy  with  mutual  objects  and  fraternal  ties.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  take  place  in  the  afternoon  on  Portsmouth  Square. 
About  a  thousand  persons  assembled  around  a  platform  built 
next  the  flag-staff.  A  band  of  music  discoursed  excellent  mel- 
ody, and  a  magnificently  large  and  brightly-colored  star-spangled 
banner  waved  overhead.  Wilson  Shannon  was  chosen  chairman 
of  the  meeting  and  a  committee  appointed  to  draft  resolutions. 
For  a  while  the  proceedings  evoked  great  enthusiasm;  and 
addresses  by  several  well-known  speakers  were  received  with 
much  applause.  But  when  the  committee  on  resolutions  pre- 
sented its  report,  there  was  uproar  and  confusion.  The  reso- 
lutions were  in  the  usual  intensely  patriotic  and  unselfish  form 
and  substance;  but,  when  they  were  put  to  a  vote,  it  appeared 
that  there  was  a  very  large  dissatisfied  and  factious  element 
present,  which  objected  and  became  boisterous.  In  taking  the 
vote  so  much  noise  was  made  that  the  chairman  was  unable 
to  determine  which  side  had  the  majority.    At  this  the  uproar 
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redoubled  and  in  vanous  quarters  blows  were  indulged  iil 
There  was  in  fact  what  was  known  among  the  professionals  as 
a  ''general  scrimmage/*  in  which  broken  heads  and  bloody 
noses  played  a  principal  part,  But  at  length  a  shoiv  of  order 
was  restored  and  again  the  chairman  submitted  the  resolutiofis 
for  approval  A  storm  of  *' ayes**  rang  out;  but  when  the  *'iio^** 
were  called  they  were  quite  as  loud  and  noisy  as  the  ayes.  A 
second  time  the  chairman  was  unable  to  decide.  He  then  c^led 
upon  those  in  favor  of  the  resolutions  to  hold  up  their  right 
hands ;  and  it  appeared  as  if  there  were  more  hands  raisc^d  thaii 
there  were  voters.  At  this  it  was  suggested  that  the  **  Whigs'" 
had  created  all  the  difficulty  an d^  as  the  meeting  was  designed 
to  be  a  Democratic  love-feast^  they  were  politely  requested  to 
withdraw.  The  result  was  that  about  one-half  the  assembly 
moved  off;  and,  as  they  turned  around  and  saw  their  unexpect- 
edly large  numbers,  they  commenced  hurrahing  for  themselves 
and  whirling  their  hats  in  triumph  about  their  heads.  This 
being  taken  as  a  challenge,  the  remaining  half  of  the  assembly 
rushed,  with  the  force  of  a  torrent,  upon  the  retiring  forces  and 
swept  them  temporarily  off  the  field.  Upon  their  return,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  adjourn  the  meeting,  which  was  accordingly 
done  with  three  cheers  for  the  Democratic  party.* 

The  reason  of  the  strife  and  of  the  bitterness  with  which  it 
was  waged  soon  became,  if  it  was  not  already,  apparent  It  was 
not  any  difference  between  the  two  parties  or  in  the  principles 
advocated  by  different  wings  of  tlie  Democratic  party.  But  it 
was  clearly  a  question  of  spoils  and  the  prospect  of  directly  or 
indirectly  fattening  upon  them.  A  person  who  held  any  kind  of 
an  office  in  San  Francisco  had  a  sort  of  Fortunatus'  purse,  from 
which  he  could  always  draw  and  always  find  fulL  On  May  as 
has  already  been  stated,  the  first  city  charter  was  adopted  and 
first  city  election  held;  and  soon  afterwards  the  new  municipal 
government  was  inaugurated  The  city  council  had,  however, 
hardly  entered  upon  their  oflficcs,  when,  as  has  been  seen,  they 
almost  unanimously  passed  an  ordinance  providing  thai  most  of 
the  municipal  officers  should  be  paid  an  annual  salary  of  ten 
th(tus;md  dollars  each  and  the  councilmen,  sixteen  in  all,  six 
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thousand  dollars  each.  These  sums  indicated  the  objects  for 
which  the  offices  were  sought;  but  they  were  so  ridiculously 
extravagant,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  councilmen,  that  the 
community  rose  in  indignation  and  compelled  a  modification  and 
afterwards  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  in  185 1  procured 
the  passage  of  a  new  charter,  an  important  and  original  feature 
of  which  was  that  members  of  the  common  council  should  not 
be  entitled  to  any  compensation  for  their  services  or,  in  other 
words,  should  serve  for  honor  and  not  for  spoils.* 

Though  there  was  much  in  the  California  of  those  days,  which 
might  justify*  its  being  called  in  some  respects  a  scene  of  frantic 
confusion,  there  was  much  also  that  entitled  it  to  be  called 
glorious,  unparalleled,  unapproachable.  It  is  true  that  life  was  a 
lottery,  business  wild,  amusements  unrestrained  and  speculation 
desperate;  fortunes  made  in  a  day  were  often  lost  or  squandered 
as  quickly  as  they  had  been  gained;  on  every  side  there  was  the 
insatiable  spirit  of  gain;  and  at  the  same  time  there  were  gam- 
bling, midnight  orgies,  reckless  daring,  miserable  abiding  places, 
physical  discomforts,  vice,  folly,  violence,  crime,  brutal  desires 
and  ruinous  habits.  A  large  portion  of  the  community  had 
collected  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  and  commingled 
all  ranks  and  grades  of  society,  to  win  in  the  fierce  fight  for 
fortune  or  perish  in  the  struggle.  The  condition  of  affairs  was 
such  as  to  constitute  what  some  observers  termed  a  general 
"hell"  of  all  sorts  of  people.  But  at  the  same  time  hope  was 
boundless;  and  there  never  before  was  so  much  energy  and  life 
in  a  vast  body  of  men.  There  was  doubtless  much  wickedness; 
but  there  was  also  much  virtue  in  the  better  sense  of  that  term. 
The  shadows  were  deep;  but  the  lights  were  correspondingly 
bright.* 

In  the  midst  of  the  swirl,  Burnett  preserved  his  integrity. 
One  of  his  great  desires  was  to  pay  the  debts,  which  he  had  con- 
tracted as  a  young  man  in  his  unfortunate  mercantile  transactions 
in  Tennessee  and  Missouri;  and  by  care  and  economy  he  was 
enabled  to  do  so.  Few  other  men  ever  went  so  far  in  this  respect 
or  carried  the  spirit  of  honesty,  under  the  circumstances,  to  such 
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an  extent  as  he  did   It  can  not,  jerfaaps.  be  safl  Aat  Actc  wis 

ainiihing  particulariy  farilliant  about  biin.  rithf?r  as  a  pnBtiriafi  or 
a  lawyer,  eitiier  as  a  logician  or  a  Tfaetoiician.  rithrr  as  a  apeater 
or  a  viTiter,  though  in  all  these  rigHrhifs  lie  made  ^tnamoos 
efTorts  and  was  at  least  rrsprrtahle.  But  tine  can  be  3»  dodfat 
that  he  intended  welL  His  fauihs  wart  to  a  ffreat  exSeadt  the 
£eiults  of  his  education  and  cinunnstanccs.  His  mriTmr%  m  a 
wild  countn%  where  liieir  wrcie  20  si^ieriar  men  to  cnnhuH 
against,  gavt:  him  too  much  confidence  in  bis  own  jftaBtirs  and 
infused,  as  it  were,  too  much  of  a  didarrir  tone  and  spirit  in 
everything  he  did  and  i^TOte.  He  appeared  to  be  aihrajTs  vast* 
ing  to  teach  and  unfortunately  did  not  binwrH'  always  possess 
the  requisite  knowledge  He  was  alwa;;^  wanting  to  lead  die 
blind  and  unfortunateh'  was  himself  too  o&en  bhnd.  One  of  bis 
faultb  was  that,  while  he  very  properly  recognized  tbe  doctfine 
that  legislation  and  law,  espedaUy^  in  a  sew  country,  must  be 
made  to  suit  the  condition  of  af&irs,  he  earned  it  eutiiriy  too  bi 
and  substituted  his  own.  in  some  instances  very  erode,  ideas  of 
poliok-  and  expedienc}-  where  there  was  no  call  or  need  of  toni- 
ing  aside  from  the  main  path.  He  imagined  that  be  bad  no 
prejudices:  while  his  praudices  were  so  apparent,  even  in  bis 
published  writings,  that  it  is  almost  ludicrous  to  read  wbat  be 
has  to  say  about  his  freedom  from  such  weaknesses  and  wbat  be 
has  to  say,  piarticularly  about  negroes  and  Qxinamen,  witbin  tbe 
same  covers.^ 

On  Monday,  Januarj-  6,  1 85 1 ,  the  legislature  mcl  for  its  second 
session  at  San  Jos^;  and  on  the  next  day  Burnett  presented  bb 
annual  message.  It  was  a  characteristic  document.  Among 
other  things  he  said  in  reference  to  the  Indians:  **Tbat  a  war  of 
extermination  will  continue  to  be  waged  between  the  races,  until 
the  Indian  race  becomes  extinguished,  must  be  expected.  Wbfle 
we  can  not  anticipate  this  result  but  with  painful  regret,  tbe 
inevitable  destiny  of  the  race  is  be}*ond  the  power  or  wisdom  of 
man  to  avert."  And  again :  "Considering  the  number  and  mere 
predator)'  character  of  the  attacks  at  so  many  diflferent  points 
along  our  whole  frontier,  I  had  determined  in  my  own  mind  to 
leave  the  people  of  each  neighbi^rhood  to  protect  themselves, 
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believing  they  would  be  able  to  do  so,  and  that  a  regular  force 
would  not  find  employment  in  the  field.  In  two  Instances  only 
have  I  deviated  from  the  rule  I  had  laid  down  for  the  govern- 
ment of  my  own  action.  In  these  cases  the  attacks  were  far 
more  formidable  and  made  at  points  where  the  two  great  emi- 
grant trails  enter  the  state."  As  each  neighborhood  and  particu- 
larly each  neighborhood  containing  an  Oregonian  element  had  a 
peculiar  method  of  protecting  itself  against  Indians  and  as  the 
two  instances  of  state  aid  referred  to  were  the  San  Diego  expe- 
dition under  General  Bean  and  the  El  Dorado  expedition  under 
Sheriff  Rogers,  already  very  fully  described,  it  is  plain  that  no 
very  great  effort  was  to  be  expected  during  the  first  state  admin- 
istration to  stop  the  war  of  extermination  against  the  Indians.* 

In  reference  to  negroes  he  said:  "Although  it  is  assumed  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  a  self-evident  truth,  that  all 
men  are  bom  free  and  equal,  it  is  equally  true  that  there  must  be 
acquired  as  well  as  natural  abilities  to  fit  men  for  self  govern- 
ment Without  considering  whether  there  be  any  reason  for  the 
opinion  entertained  by  many  learned  persons  that  the  colored 
races  are  by  nature  inferior  to  the  white,  and  without  attaching 
any  importance  to  such  opinions,  still  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  no  race  of  men,  under  the  precise  circumstances  of  this 
class  in  our  state,  could  ever  hope  to  advance  a  single  step  in 
knowledge  or  virtue."  As  to  Chinamen,  there  was  up  to  that 
time  no  proscriptive  cry;  and  the  governor  therefore  had  nothing 
to  say  in  his  message  against  them.  On  the  contrary  the  pros- 
pective commercial  relations  with  what  was  called  the  "golden 
orient"  and  the  "oldest  nation  in  the  world"  rendered  the  Chinese 
residents  of  those  early  times  welcome  guests  and  their  presence 
desirable  in  the  civic  celebrations  of  the  day.  But  notwithstand- 
ing his  failure  to  anticipate  Governor  Bigler  in  raising  the  cry 
against  the  Chinese,  he  subsequently  took  advantage  of  his 
autobiography  to  express  his  "unprejudiced"  opinion  against 
them  as  "more  than  a  match  for  the  white  man  in  the  struggle 
for  existence"  and  to  add  his  mite  to  Chinese  proscription.' 

Another  remarkable  portion  of  Burnett's  message  was  the 
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recommendation  of  the  punishment  of  death  for  grand  larceny 
and  robbery.  He  admitted  that  this  extreme  penalty  should  not 
be  continued  when  tlie  state  should  have  county  prisons  and 
penitentiar}-;  but  he  said  that  there  had  been  such  a  frightful 
increase  of  these  crimes  since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  legisla- 
ture that  he  knew  of  no  other  mode  of  punishment  likely  to 
check  the  evil  and  prevent  citizens  from  taking  justice  into  their 
own  hands.  He  believed  in  usury  laws,  declaring  that  "the  idea 
that  competition  among  lenders  would  reduce  the  rate  of  interest 
to  a  fair  and  just  standard,  such  as  the  legitimate  profits  of 
business  would  justify,  seemed  to  be  delusive."  He  also  believed 
that  notaries  public  should  be  elected  instead  of  appointed.  He 
regretted  the  failure  of  the  prcN-ious  l^slature  to  pass  a  home- 
stead law  and  recommended  a  reduction  of  salaries.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  no  extra  session  of  a  legislature  had  ever  been  a 
success  and  refused  to  call  one  to  procure  a  loan  for  the  state; 
and  he  was  opposed  to  the  practice  of  putting  burdens  upon 
posterity  without  their  consent  by  contracting  debts  which  they 
would  have  to  pay.  And,  lastly,  he  urged  the  entire  repeal  of  a 
section  of  the  civil  practice  act  of  1850  which  provided  that  no 
action  should  be  maintained  for  criminal  conversation  or  for 
seduction.* 

On  January  9.  1851.  to  the  surprise  of  nearly  everybody,  he 
sent  in  to  both  houses  of  the  legislature  a  message  resigning  his 
office  of  governor.  He  gave  as  a  reason  that  circumstances 
entirely  unex|KN:te<.i  and  unforeseen  and  over  which  he  could 
have  no  control  rendered  it  indispensable  that  he  should  devote 
all  his  time  and  attention  to  his  private  affairs.  The  real  reason 
seems  to  ha\  e  been  a  consciousness  on  his  part  that  he  was  not 
giving  .s^itisfaction.  Whatever  the  fact  may  have  been,  the  resig- 
nation was  at  once  accepted  by  each  house  and  also  in  the  after- 
Xioow  of  the  s*\me  day  by  a  joint  convention  of  both  houses,  which 
had  been  called  for  the  pur^x^se  of  inaugurating  the  lieutenant- 
governor  as  his  successor.  In  commenting  upon  the  subject  the 
San  Francisco  Daily  Herald,  then  one  of  the  ablest  journals  in 
the  state,  cxpressc^i  its  opinion  to  the  effect  that  Burnett  should 
not  have  resigncvl  and  s,^id  of  him:  *'His  conduct  has  in  many 
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instances  been  reprehensible;  he  has  been  swayed  by  bad  advis- 
ers and  has  suflered  himself  to  be  duped  by  men  of  more  cunning 
and  less  honor  than  himself;  but  we  have  never  for  a  moment 
doubted  his  good  intentions."  And  again:  "He  was  sadly 
imposed  upon  and,  yielding  to  false  representations,  he  suffered 
himself  to  become  the  dupe  of  designing  men  who  wished  to 
secure  their  own  selfish  ends  by  the-prostitution  of  his  office." 
And  still  again:  "In  a  time  of  almost  universal  depravity  he  has 
been  thoroughly  honest  and,  notwithstanding  a  great  many 
temptations,  he  has  maintained  a  character  for  uprightness.  He 
has  made  many  enemies  and  few  friends — ^a  thing  which  might 
not  have  happened  if  he  had  conducted  himself  with  less  regard 
for  integrity.*'  * 

Burnett  was  in  person  tall  and  spare,  but  strong  and  rugged. 
He  was  very  abstemious  in  his  habits  and  believed  in  never 
entirely  satisfying  his  appetite.  He  was  of  cheerful  disposition, 
usually  earnest  but  sometimes  sportive  in  conversation,  and  fond 
of  reminiscences  and  anecdotes.  He  and  his  wife,  with  whom 
he  lived  to  celebrate  their  golden  wedding,  reared  a  family  of 
several  sons  and  daughters,  all  of  whom  were  born  before  their 
arrival  in  California;  and  all  of  whom  became  excellent  citizens. 
After  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  governor,  he  practiced  law 
for  a  few  years  and  in  1857  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  California  by  Governor  Johnson.  After  the 
expiration  of  his  incumbency  of  that  office,  he  became  a  banker 
in  San  Francisco  and  continued  such  until  his  final  retirement 
from  active  business  about  1 880. 
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MCDOUGAU 

THE  lieutenant-governor,  who  became  governor  of  the  state 
upon  the  resignation  of  Burnett,  was  John  McDougal,  a 
native  of  Ross  count>-,  Ohio,  bom  about  the  banning  of 
1818.  In  early  years  he  moved  from  Ohio  to  Indiana,  where  he 
learned  something  about  military  affairs  and  took  part  as  a 
volunteer  first  in  the  Blackhawk,  and  afterwards  in  the  Mexican, 
\v^r.  In  1S46  he  became  superintendent  of  the  Indiana  state 
prison  in  the  neighborhood  of  Indianapolis  and  in  1848  started 
for  California,  where  he  arrived  on  February  28,  1849,  following 
his  brother,  George  McDougal,  widely  known  in  the  early  days 
as  a  lucky  sporting  character,  who  had  come  out  in  1845.  While 
in  Indiana  he  married  a  lady  of  Indianapolis,  who  afterwards 
joined  him  in  his  home  on  the  Pacific.  His  first  experience  in 
California  appears  to  have  been  that  of  an  unsuccessful  miner; 
but  he  soon  abandoned  the  mines  and  settled  at  Sacramento  as  a 
merchant    In  the  summer  of  1849  elected  a  delegate  to 

the  constitutional  convention  from  the  Sacramento  district  and 
took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  that  body  on  September  8,  1849. 
The  part  he  played  in  that  august  body  was  not  calculated  to  do 
either  himself  or  his  constituency  any  great  credit  One  of  his 
main  contentions  was  to  insert  the  word  ** buncombe"  in  a  reso- 
lution, offered  by  John  M.  Jones,  to  fix  the  pay  of  members  at 
eight  dollars  per  day  instead  of  sixteen  as  reported  by  the 
committee  on  finances;  and  another  was,  on  a  motion  to  insert 
the  words  **to  be"  in  a  certain  section  of  the  constitution  under 
consideration,  that,  as  the  question  was  "to  be  or  not  to  be,"  the 
motion  ou^ht  to  prevail.*    On  almost  ever>'  vote,  at  which  he 

'Debates  of  Constitutional  Convention.  289,  290,  297;  Overland  Monthly, 
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was  pfiesent  and  when  his  naine  was  registered,  he  was  on  the 
losing  side ;  and,  so  far  as  there  can  be  said  to  have  been  any 
buflbon  in  the  convention,  he  occupied  that  position  more  than 
any  other  meaibcr. 

Notwithstanding  his  unfitness  for  high  and  responsible  official 
station,  he  was  at  the  election  of  November,  1S49,  chosen 
heotenant'govemor  by  an  overwhelming  majority  over  alt  other 
candidates.  This  was  due  chiefly  to  his  mercurial  temperament, 
easy  disposition  and  readiness  to  catch  and  side  with  the  popular 
humor  of  the  hour.  He  was  almost  invariably  in  a  pleasant 
humor,  often  jovial  and  as  a  rule  '*hail,  fellow,  well  met**  in 
ilmost  any  society  of  the  early  days.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
Ic  could  ever  have  been  nominated  or  elected  governor;  but  the 
office  of  lieutenant-governor  was  looked  upon  as  being  not  very 
important;  and  people  seem  to  have  voted  without  much  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  the  lieutenant-governor  becoming  governor. 
Under  the  circumstances,  as  McDougal  was  always  ready  to  talk 
and  almost  always  on  the  popular  side  and  was  so  cheery  and 
socially  inclined  as  to  excite  no  animosities,  nearly  everybody 
voled  for  him;  and  his  score,  therefore,  though  he  had  such  men 
as  Richard  Roman,  Francis  J.  Lippitt  and  John  B.  Frisbie  run- 
Jiing  against  him,  amounted  to  seven  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventj'^-four  votes  and  was  much  the  largest  thrown  for  any 
one  candidate  at  the  election/ 

As  lieutenant-governor  and  president  of  the  senate  McDougal 
had  little  or  nothing  of  importance  to  do  and  was  hardly  aflforded 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  characteristics.  But  upon 
becoming  governor,  he  was  obliged  to  represent  the  state  and  act 
as  its  executive  in  numerous  important  instances;  and  it  was  then 
at  his  unfitness  for  his  position  became  specially  apparent. 
*kc  most  w^k  men,  raised  high  above  their  deserts,  he  put  on 
"rs-  His  usual  dress  was  an  elaborately  ruffled  shirt,  buff  vest 
nd  pantaloons  and  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons.  With  these 
dicia  of  old-style  gentility,  he  assumed  a  sort  of  pompous  strut, 
hich  was  in  appropriate  keeping  with  his  red  face  and  swelled 
neck;  and  in  conversation  he  talked  authoritatively  like  Sir 
Oracle    It  was  on  account  of  these  peculiarities  and  the  farcical 
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absurdity  of  sucli  a  man  issuing  prod  a  mat  ions  and  signing  c^iitl^ 
jnissioiis  as  tJie  act  of  a  great  state  that  he  got  the  desigiiation  of 
John" — a  nickname  supposed  to  characterize  liim  in  a  word 
— by  which  he  was  popularly  known  and  is  sometimes  refared 
to  even  to  tliis  day. 

Upon  his  inauguration  on  the  afternoon  of  januar)^'  9,  1851,  ht 
was  sworn  into  office  by  Justice  Henry  A.  Lyons  of  the  s upraise 
court ;  and  he  then  made  a  short  address  to  the  convention, 
expressing  many  distrusts  of  a  proper  amount  of  ability  to  dts* 
charge  the  duties  of  his  office,  but  relying  upon  the  characteristic 
liberality  and  indulgent  consideration  of  the  public.  He  next 
addressed  himself  to  the  business  of  governing  the  state.  On 
January  29,  185 1,  he  sent  to  the  senate  his  first  veto  message,  rti 
which  he  said  that  he  had  been  informed  by  many  members  of  the 
legislature,  with  whom  he  fully  concurred,  that  a  too  hasty  action 
had  been  had  in  the  passage  of  an  act  to  repeal  an  act  for  the 
inspection  of  steamboats  and  that  he  therefore  returned  it  to  the 
house  where  it  originated  without  his  approval  as  an  admonition 
against  acting  prematurely  in  matters  seriously  affecting  the  intcr- 
eal  of  the  public*  The  senate,  curiously  enough,  received  the 
admonition  without  resentment  and  refused  to  pass  the  bill  over 
the  veto:  but  a  few  weeks  subsequently  a  similar  bill,  originating 
in  tlic  assembly,  was  passed  and  received  the  governor's  approval' 

McDougars  next  veto  message  was  sent  to  the  assembly  on 
February  I  2«  1S51.  In  it  he  objected  to  two  acts — one  repealing 
a  Bectiofi  and  the  other  amending  a  section  of  the  general  act 
concerning  cor|jorations.  His  point  was  that  the  section  repeated 
was  not  recited  in  full  in  the  repealing  act  and  that  the  section 
amended,  as  it  stood  before  ^meiKiment^  w^  not  republished  in 
full  in  the  amentbtor)''  act  He  claimeil  that  the  acLs  in  que^on 
for  the  reason  given  were  clearly  in  direct  violation  of  the  consti- 
tutional provision  that  "no  law  shall  be  rev^ised  or  amended  by 
reference  to  its  tide;  but,  in  such  case,  the  act  re%'tsed  or  section 
atnecided  shall  be  re-eoacted  and  published  at  length."^  The 
ussectiblys  upon  receiving  this  mc^ige,  instead  of  taking  imme- 
diate dtrecl  action^  reconsidered  its  vote  on  the  peissage  of  the 
bill  and  referred  the  subject  to  it'*  judiciar>*  committee,  which  a 
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few  weeks  later  reported  that  the  governor's  objections  were  not 
founded  upon  **a  proper,  just  or  legislative  construction  of  the 
constitution"  and  that  to  carry  them  out  would  clearly  lead  to 
absurd  results;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  the  bills  were  passed 
over  the  veto  by  a  majority  of  twenty  as^  against  four  or  five.' 
Notwithstanding  the  above  mentioned  able  and  convincing  report 
of  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  assembly  and  the  almost 
unanimous  vote  sustaining  it,  McDougal  on  April  26, 185 1,  more 
than  a  month  afterwards,  sent  a  similar  veto  message  to  the  senate 
in  reference  to  a  bill  amending  a  section  of  an  act  concerning 
licenses.  The  senate,  apparently  regarding  such  gubernatorial 
obstinacy  as  incorrigible,  manifested  its  opinion  of  it  and  its 
author,  by  immediately  passing  the  bill  over  the  veto  by  a 
unanimous  vote;  and  in  the  assembly  subsequently  the  bill 
passed  over  the  veto  by  the  same  vote  as  in  the  case  of  the 
amendatory  act  concerning  corporations.* 

On  March  26,  185 1,  he  vetoed  a  bill  authorizing  the  district 
attorney  of  the  seventh  judicial  district  to  enter  a  nolle  prosequi 
in  certain  criminal  cases  arising  out  of  the  Sacramento  squatter 
riots  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  legislative  interference  with 
power  properly  belonging  to  the  judicial  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  senate,  to  whom  the  message  was  sent,  probably 
took  a  different  view  of  the  subject;  but  the  veto  seems  to  have 
had  the  effect  of  stirring  up  some  of  the  old  anti-squatter  rancor, 
which  the  act  was  intended  to  allay;  and  that  body  by  seven  to 
six  refused  to  pass  it  over  the  veto.  About  the  same  time  Jonas 
Winchester,  the  state  printer,  resigned  his  office  and  gave  as  a 
reason  that  at  the  rates  allowed  and  on  account  of  being  com- 
pelled to  receive  warrants,  which  were  not  worth  more  than  forty 
per  cent  of  their  face  value,  he  could  not  pay  his  men  and  carry 
on  the  work.  A  few  days  afterwards  McDougal  informed  both 
houses  of  the  legislature  that  he  had  appointed  James  B.  Devoe 
state  printer  in  place  of  Winchester.  Upon  this  a  resolution  was 
at  once  introduced  in  the  senate,  declaring  that  the  governor  had 
no  legal  authority  to  appoint  a  state  printer  while  the  legislature 
was  in  session;  and  upon  vote  it  was  unanimously  adopted.  The 
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assembly  simply  laid  the  governor's  message  on  the  table  and 
Idt  it  there.  A  few  da>'s  subsequently  a  temporary  arrangement 
\i*as  made  with  Do-oc  to  do  the  printing  for  the  session ;  and  on 
May  I,  just  before  final  adjournment,  each  house  held  an  election 
for  a  state  printer,  vkhich  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Eugene 
Casserly.* 

The  matter  of  state  printing,  as  well  as  that  of  state  printer, 
occasioned  much  controv-ers}-  and  contention  in  the  legislature  of 
1851.  Ver\*  early  in  the  session  Alonzo  W.  Adams  introduced 
into  the  senate  a  bill  to  abolish  the  office  of  state  printer  and  to 
let  out  the  public  printing  to  the  lowest  bidder.  About  the  same 
time  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  committee  on  printing,  in  which  he 
showed  that  the  printing  of  the  statutes  and  journals  of  the  legis- 
lature of  1S50  had  been  done  in  New  York  and  that  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  dollars  had  been  paid  the 
state  printer  between  March  16,  1850,  and  January  4, 185 1.  He 
charged  that  the  office  on  account  of  its  lucrative  character  was 
souijht  after  by  incompetent  and  unfit  persons  as  a  reward  for 
party  ser\  ice5,  and  that  the  public  printing  could  be  better  done 
in  California  and  for  forty  p)er  cent  of  what  was  then  being 
paid.  On  March  Ji\  185 1,  an  act  >\-as  passed  reducing  the  price 
of  comj^HViiition  and  press  work  foxXy  per  cent;  and  the  next  day 
the  state  printer  rcsii::ned  his  office,  as  before  stated,  on  the  alleged 
ground  that  his  earnings  would  not  pay  the  wages  of  honest 
labor,  and  he  prefernxl  resigning  to  being  the  means  of  depress- 
ing honest  lab^-^r  in  California,  In  view  of  the  &cts  disclosed  by 
Adams  in  his  letter,  it  seems  likely  that  Winchester  might  very 
well  have  continued  in  his  office  under  the  new  act  without  much 
loss  either  to  honest  lab^>r  or  to  himself;  but,  whether  so  or  not. 
Casserly,  as  his  successor,  got  out  the  journals  and  statutes  of 
185 1 ;  and  no  one  ever  heard  of  his  earnings  not  being  sufficient 
to  pay  himself  as  well  as  the  wages  of  his  emplo^xes." 

Unfortunately  for  the  state,  Adams,  the  person  who  thus 
unveiled  the  extra\-agan ces  of  the  state  printing  department  and 
thereby  drew  down  ujx^n  his  own  head  the  envenomed  hatred  of 
ever>'  individual  who  was  injured  by  his  exposures,  had  been  a 
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collector  of  foreign  miners'  license  taxes  in  Butte  county  and 
when  he  took  his  seat  as  senator  still  owed  the  state  as  such  a 
balance  of  upwards  of  five  thousand  dollars.  About  the  same 
time  he  commenced  his  attack  upon  the  state  printing  depart- 
ment, he  fully  settled  up  his  accounts  with  the  state  treasurer  by 
the  return  of  unsold  licenses  remaining  in  his  hands  for  which 
he  had  been  charged.  But  notwithstanding  this  settlement,  a 
newspaper  of  San  Jos^,  incited  by  his  enemies,  made  charges 
reflecting  upon  his  official  conduct  as  collector;  and,  at  his 
Request,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  his  accounts. 
On  April  30,  the  day  before  the  close  of  the  session,  when  the 
committee  was  about  to  make  its  report,  Adams  resigned  his  seat 
as  senator  on  the  plea  that  he  was  obliged  to  visit  the  Atlantic 
states;  and  the  report  of  the  committee  and  other  papers  con- 
nected with  it  were  thereupon  directed  to  be  sealed  up  and 
deposited  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state.  Whatever  the 
truth  may  have  been  as  to  Adams'  conduct  as  a  tax  collector, 
the  result  of  his  beneficial  attack  upon  the  extravagances  of  the 
state  printing  department  was  not  calculated  to  encourage  others 
to  rush  forward  for  the  public  good;  and  his  example  in  this 
respect,  however  worthy  of  admiration  and  imitation,  has  not 
been  followed  as  often  as  it  ought  to  have  been.^ 

But,  notwithstanding  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  governor  and 
the  animosities  engendered  by  Adams'  attempt  to  repress  official 
extravagance,  the  legislature  of  1851  did  much  important  and 
beneficial  work.  Among  its  longest  and  ablest  statutes  were  an 
act  to  regulate  proceedings  in  civil  cases  and  an  act  to  regulate 
proceedings  in  criminal  cases,  known  respectively  as  the  civil 
practice  act  and  the  criminal  practice  act  of  California.  They 
were  based  upon  the  then  latest  reforms  in  legal  procedure  and 
constituted  for  the  next  twenty  years  and  upwards,  with  com- 
paratively little  amendment,  the  law  of  practice  in  all  the  courts 
of  the  country,  the  model  of  the  practice  acts  for  all  the  other 
states  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  organic  and  funda- 
mental substratum  upon  which  was  moulded  the  subsequent 
portions  of  the  codes  relating  to  the  same  subjects.^    One  of  the 
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next  important  statutes  was  a  liberal  act,  which  has  not  been 
amended  much  since  its  passage,  concerning  divorces.  There 
was  considerable  controversy  upon  this  subject  The  previous 
legislature  had  failed  to  pass  a  divorce  law;  and,  when  the 
matter  came  up  in  the  assembly,  that  body,  after  a  long  debate, 
passed  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  only  seventeen  ayes  to  sixteen  noes. 
In  the  senate  the  bill  was  referred  to  a  select  committee,  of  which 
Elcan  Heydenfeldt  presented  a  majorit>^  report  against  the  bill, 
pronouncing  it  unconstitutional  and  urging  that  it  was  inex- 
pedient to  legislate  upon  the  subject  It  claimed  that  the  con- 
stitutional pro\*ision  that  no  divorce  should  be  granted  by  the 
legislature  deprived  the  legislature  not  only  of  granting  a  divorce 
but  also  of  granting  the  power  to  the  courts  to  decree  divorces. 
It  seemed  to  admit  that  the  courts  could  grant  divorces,  as  at 
common  law,  for  causes  existing  before  marriage  presenting 
insuperable  obstacles  to  entering  into  the  marital  relation.  But 
it  claimed  that  the  marriaj^e  contract  was  a  religious  sacrament 
indissoluble  except  by  death,  and  that  it  should  ne\'er  be  dis- 
solved except  by  death.  On  the  other  hand  George  B.  Tinglcy 
submitted  a  minority  report  in  fcivor  of  divorces,  showing  that  the 
reasoning  of  the  ma;orit\*  was  not  logical  and  claiming  that  there 
were  various  cases  in  which  the  marital  obligation  became  a 
distressing  burden  to  the  parties  and  a  festering  curse  to  the 
community.* 

Heydenfeldt  next  presented  a  petition  of  a  number  of  residents 
of  San  lose  against  a  divorce  law,  followed  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards by  a  similar  petition  from  residents  of  San  Jose  Mission, 
and  a  third  from  residents  of  S«in  Francisco,  all  of  which  were 
referred  to  the  select  comm;::ee:  and  Heydenfeldt  as  its  chair- 
man reporte^i  in  favor  of  the  jx^titions  and  recommended  that  the 
bill  shv^iiid  be  re-ectcvi.  Hut  the  senate  refused  to  act  on  his 
recommenviation.  Hevvienfelvi:  ainxwrs  then,  as  chairman  of  the 
select  committee  anvi  evidently  wjth  a  \-iew  of  strengthening  his 
cause  amon^  certain  classes  of  the  comniur.it>*,  to  have  invited 
Rev.  O.  C,  Wheeler,  a  Riptist  preacher,  to  deliv^er  a  sermon 
ag^ainst  divorces,  rb.cro  i<  lu^  reasv^n  t->  helie\-e  that  anv-thing 
Wheeler  couu?  ha\e  -^.liJ  wov.lvi  have  pr.v!;:ccv!  much  effect;  but 
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the  fact  that  Heydenfeldt  had  resorted  to  such  an  expedient  as 
inviting  a  sermon  in  the  name  of  his  committee  on  a  subject 
pending  before  the  senate  provoked  much  adverse  comment  and 
drew  down  upon  him  a  resolution,  adopted  by  six  votes  to  four, 
that  he  had  exceeded  his  powers  and  in  effect  censuring  him 
therefor.  The  bill  was  then  bitterly  fought  inch  by  inch,  but  was 
finally  passed  in  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  seven  ayes  to  three  noes; 
and  on  March  26  it  received  the  signature  of  the  governor  and 
became  a  law.  On  the  next  day  notice  was  given  in  the  assem- 
bly that  a  bill  would  be  introduced  to  repeal  the  act  thus  passed; 
and  a  week  or  two  afterwards  such  a  bill  was  presented  and 
passed  the  assembly  by  a  vote  of  eighteen  ayes  to  eleven  noes; 
but  when  it  reached  the  senate,  it  was  indefinitely  postponed  by 
a  vote  of  seven  ayes  to  two  noes.* 

Another  important  statute  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1 85 1, 
which  has  in  substance  continued  in  force  in  California  to  this 
day  and  which  has  given  rise  to  a  long,  interesting  and  important 
series  of  decisions  by  the  supreme  court,  was  the  homestead  act. 
A  bill  to  exempt  a  homestead  and  other  property  from  forced 
sale  in  certain  cases  had  been  presented  in  the  assembly  of  1850; 
but  it  had  failed  to  pass  and  the  subject  was  postponed.  The 
same  bill  was  on  January  17,  185 1,  introduced  into  the  senate, 
where  it  was  very  fully  discussed,  amended  in  various  particulars 
and  at  length,  in  the  form  of  a  substitute  bill  which  had  been 
adopted  in  the  assembly,  passed  by  a  vote  of  nine  ayes  to  four 
noes.  In  the  assembly  the  substitute  had  been  passed  by  a  vote 
of  sixteen  ayes  to  ten  noes,  when  Samuel  A.  Merritt  moved  to 
amend  its  title  so  as  to  read  "A  bill  to  prevent  the  collection  of 
debts;"  but  his  motion  was  indefinitely  postponed  by  a  vote  of 
seventeen  ayes  to  nine  noes;  and  on  April  22,  1851,  the  bill  was 
signed  by  the  governor  and  became  a  law.*  Another  act,  very 
different  in  its  purview  but  in  one  sense  intended  for  the  some- 
what similar  object  of  providing  against  improvidence,  and  equally 
with  the  homestead  act  demanded  by  a  special  provision  of  the 
constitution,  was  the  act  to  prohibit  lotteries.  It  was  introduced 
into  the  senate  by  David  C.  Broderick  on  January  9  and  passed 
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that  body  on  Ianuar>'  i6,  1851.    The  assembly  a  few  days  after- 
wards made  certain  amendments,  which  the  senate  refused  to 
accept :  and  there  iiad  to  be  a  conference  committee  and  some  com- 
promise before  an  agreement  could  be  reached.   The  act  as  passed 
became  a  law  on  March  11.  i  S5 1.    Though  it  had  to  be  explained 
by  a  new  act  in  1S54  and  was  afterwards  superseded  by  much 
broader  legislation  on  the  same  subject,  it  serv  ed  as  the  beginning 
of  a  steady  and  persistent  effort,  so  fer  at  least  as  legislative  pro- 
visions are  concerned,  to  carr>'  out  the  constitutional  provisioa' 
It  can  not  be  said,  not\rithstanding  these  efforts  to  prevent 
lotteries,  that  the  Califomian  communitj*  had  adv'anced  far  enough 
to  relinquish  gambling.    This  >*"as  shown  not  only  by  the  oppo- 
sition manifested  to  the  lottery-  bill,  but  still  more  so  by  a  renewed 
and,  as  it  proved,  successful  attempt  in  this  legislature  to  license 
gaming.    A  bill  to  this  effect  was  introduced  into  the  senate  by 
Thomas  R  Van  Buren  on  March  4  and  passed  that  body  on 
March  8.    The  assembly  passevl  it  with  some  amendments  a  few 
days  afterwards:  and  it  was  signed  by  the  governor  on  March 
15,  1851.    About  two  weeks  subsequently  it  was  amended  in 
some  jwrticulars  and  continuevl  to  be  the  law  until  April  17,  1855, 
when  it  was  repealed  by  an  act  to  suppress  gaming,  which  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  wa^  followcvi  by  more  and  more  stringent 
laws  in  the  s.imc  direction  *    In  ihi<  connection,  it  may  be  added 
that  on  March  K).  1851,  Elisha  O.  Crosby  presented  a  memorial 
of  citizens  of  Xui  Jose,  praying  for  laws  prohibiting  gambling 
altogether  as  well  as  \*arious  other  offenses  against  public  morals; 
but  the  legislature  p.iid  no  attention  to  it.    A  much  more 
effective  jxnition  was  presentevi  from  citizens  of  El  Dorado 
county,  praying  that  horse,  mule  or  ox  stealing  might  be  made 
a  capital  offense  punishable  summarily  by  hanging.    In  response 
in  |xirt  at  lea>t  thereto,  an  act  was  passed  on  April  22,  1851, 
making  rohlxMy  aiul  ^rauvl  larceny  punishable  by  imprisonment 
in  the  state  prisiMi  'or  by  ilcath  in  the  discretion  of  the  jur>'" 
and  potty  larceny  by  impri<onincnt  in  the  county  jail  or  fine  "or 
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hy  axty  number  of  lashes  not  exceeding  fifty  upon  the  bare  back 
or  by  such  fine  or  imprisonment  and  lashes  in  Uie  discretion  of 
the  jury** — and  so  the  law  remained  until  1856/ 

The  most  exciting  subjects,  however^  which  were  considered 
at  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  1851  were  the  so-calied 
water-lot  act  of  San  Francisco  and  the  removal  of  the  state  cap- 
i^L  The  first,  embracing  the  grant  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
(or  ninety-nine  years  of  the  lands  covered  by  the  tides  on  the 
dty  front,  which  has  already  been  adverted  to  and  described  in 
speaking  of  the  progress  of  San  Francisco,  gave  rise  to  much 
controvers>*  and  some  bitter  charges,  A  bill  providing  for  the 
granting  of  certain  public  lands  to  San  Francisco,  which  had 
been  sold  ujider  the  so-called  Kearny  grant  of  1846,  and  quieting 
the  title  of  claimants  thereto  was  first  introduced  into  the  senate 
on  February  i  by  Heydeufeldt,  The  judiciary  committee^  to 
whom  it  was  referred,  reported  a  substitute,  which  was  passed  by 
a  vole  of  eleven  ayes  to  two  noes  on  February  5,  When  the  bill 
reached  the  assembly,  it  w^s  referred  to  a  special  committee,  of 
which  Benjamin  F.  Moore  was  chairman;  and  he  on  March  10, 
as  such  chairman,  presented  an  able  report,  holding  that  no  title 
and  substantially  no  equity  had  been  acquired  by  purchasers 
under  the  Keamy  grant  and  that  the  right  to  the  control  and 
pianagement  of  the  property  resided  exclusively  in  the  state. 
Tie  therefore  reported  another  substitute;  but  the  assembly 
rejected  it,  at  the  same  time  materially  amending  the  senate  bill 
and  in  many  respects  making  it  conform  to  Moore's  substitute. 
Upon  returning  to  the  senate  the  bill  was  again  amended  and 
passed;  but  thi*^  passage  was  reconsidered  and  the  bill  again 
amended  and  passed;  and  finally  on  March  26,  185 1,  it  became 
a  law. 

About  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  grave  charges  of 
comtptioci  were  made  and  became  so  frequent  that  on  April  il, 
Duncan  Murphy,  a  member  who  had  voted  for  the  bill,  intro- 
duced into  the  assembly  a  resolution  which  was  adopted,  directing 
an  inquiry  as  to  whether  any  member  of  the  house  had  been 
influenced  in  hts  action  or  vote  by  a  promise  of  reward ;  and  a 
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commirtM  of  M-rphy  «5  ch^rniaa  was  appointed  by 

the  speaker  to  rcike  tbe  isvescigatioo,  with  fiiil  power  to  send  for 
oers.>r.s  asi  papers.  B-t  h  appears  that  the  credit  of  the  state 
Tis  ri?c  s-Siser.tly  to  ins-ire  the  attendance  of  witnesses; 

xni  the  n!e3ct  diy  H.  S  Rjchardaoo  moixd  that  each  member  of 
the  h^u^e  5h>-:li  cx-.tribute  to  the  serjeant-at-arms  his  pro  rata 
of  the  3:r.>unt  rec-iirei  to  sumnxxi  and  pay  witnesses;  but,  on 
naotion  of  Giver.  D.  Hall  aad  a&er  socne  wrai^le.  a  substitute 
wras  adxjtevi  vii>.<.>l\-Tri^  the  committee  and  recalling  all  writs 
and  prxresses  isLSued    N  r-rssithstanding  this  action,  Drury  P. 
Baldwin  on  the  same  diy  introducei  a  resolution  asking  for  a 
committee  to  inc-ire  whether  any  charge  of  corruption  or 
bribery-  had  been  made  a^nst  any  member  which  demanded 
investi^tic»n.    A  cc^cisiittee,  with  Baldwin  as  chairman,  was 
accordingly  appointed.    It  rep>r:ed  on  May  I ,  the  last  day  of  the 
session,  that,  rf  it  had  had  time,  it  belie\-ed  facts  of  a  startling 
character  would  have  been  elicited;  but,  as  it  was,  the  most 
important  witncNses  fa:lei  to  appear  and  there  was  no  time  left 
to  cvx^rce  their  attendance.    Such  testimony  as  had  been  taken 
acco:nivinied  the  ret>?rL    On  motion  of  Stephen  J.  Field  the 
rejK>rt  and  acc^mixinx-inj;  documents  were  laid  on  the  table;  and 
later  in  the  d  iy,  on  motion  of  John  Bi^er,  the  testimony  pre- 
sented was  d:rectevi  to  be  erased  from  the  journals  and  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  secretan-  of  state.^ 

Still  more  exciting  and  bitter  than  the  water-lot  controversy 
was  that  in  reference  to  the  re  noval  of  the  state  capital.  This 
contest  had  in  effect  commenced  in  the  legislature  of  185a  The 
question  of  removal  from  San  Jose  being  moved,  a  number  of 
propositions  were  ottered — one  from  the  citizens  of  Montere>% 
another  from  those  of  Jos^,  another  from  Jonathan  D. 
Steven^o!!  and  \V.  Parker,  the  proprietors  of  an  obscure  place 
near  the  mouth  of  the  S^m  Joaquin  river  called  New  York  on 
the  Pacific,  and  another  from  Mariano  G.  Vallejo.  All  were 
more  or  less  schemes  for  pri\-ate  advantage:  but  the  grandest 
was  that  of  Valleio.  He  represented  himself  to  be  the  owner 
of  extensive  lands  on  the  Str.u:<  of  Carquinez  and  Napa  river 
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and  proposed,  if  Uie  permanent  seat  of  government  were  located 
there,  to  lay  out  a  city,  to  be  called  Eureka  or  such  other  name 
as  the  legislature  might  suggest  and  to  donate  to  the  state,  free 
of  cost,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  acres  of  land  for  public 
buildings,  including  a  state  university  and  botanical  garden,  a 
state  penitentiary,  schools,  hospitals  and  asylums;  and  also  to 
give,  within  two  years  after  the  acceptance  of  his  proposition 
three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of 
buildings.  All  the  propositions  having  been  sent  to  the  commit- 
tee on  public  buildings  and  grounds,  David  C.  Brodcrick,  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  reported  in  favor  of  Vallcjo  and  went  so 
&ras  to  say  that  his  proposal  breathed  throughout  the  spirit  of 
an  enlarged  mind  and  a  sincere  public  benefactor,  for  which 
he  deserved  the  thanks  of  his  countrymen  and  the  admiration  of 
the  world,  and  that  it  looked  more  like  the  legacy  of  a  mighty 
emperor  to  his  people  than  the  donation  of  a  private  planter 
He  therefore  recommended  the  submission  of  the  question  of 
removal  of  the  capital  to  a  vote  of  the  people;  and  in  accordance 
with  his  recommendation  an  act  to  that  effect  was  passed  on 
April  22, 

At  the  general  election  of  October  7,  1850,  at  which  the  propo- 
sition was  submitted,  there  were  ten  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twcnty*nine  votes  on  the  subjecc,  of  which  seven ty*four 
hundred  and  seventy -seven  were  in  fevor  of  Vallejo  as  against 
twelve  hundred  and  ninety-two  for  San  Jos^,  three  hundred  and 
ninety  nine  for  Monterey  and  the  rest  scattering;  but  not  one  for 
New  York  on  the  Pacific.  On  January  14,  1S5 1  ,  as  soon  as  the 
legislature  of  that  year  got  into  complete  working  order,  Martin 
Cooke,  senator  from  Solano  and  adjoining  counties,  presented 
m  ibe  senate  a  communication  from  Vallejo  stating  that  he  was 
prepared  to  enter  into  bonds  with  ample  security  for  the  fulfilment 
of  his  proposition  made  to  the  last  legislature  for  the  location  of 
the  peTm*inent  seat  of  government  at  the  city  of  Vallejo,  and  the 
next  diiy  he  procured  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  requesting  the 
swr\eyor*general  to  report  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  different 
locations  oRered.  Ten  days  afterwards  Charles  J.  Whiting, 
Survcj'or-generaU  reported,  in  a  remarkably  short,  inadequate 
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and  unsatisfactory  document,  that  he  had  visited  Vallejo,  New 
York  on  the  Pacific  and  San  Josd;  that  the  first  was  on  the 
great  traveled  route  from  San  Francisco  to  the  mining  regions, 
with  a  good  harbor;  that  the  same  might  be  said  of  New  York 
on  the  Pacific;  but  that  as  to  San  Jos6,  the  communication  from 
San  Francisco  would  during  the  rainy  season  be  very  unpleasant, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  though  the  route  was  well  adapted  for  a 
railroad,  the  construction  of  which  would  obviate  the  difficulty. 
On  January  17,  Cooke  presented  a  bill  for  the  permanent  location 
of  the  seat  of  government  at  Vallejo,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
a  majority  report  of  the  committee  on  public  buildings  altogether 
in  fovor  of  Vallejo  as  in  every  respect  the  best  place  for  the 
capital  and  the  choice  of  nearly  the  entire  people.* 

A  few  days  after  Cooke's  report,  George  B.  Tingley,  senator 
from  Santa  Clara  and  Contra  Costa  counties,  presented  a  minority 
report  of  the  committee  on  public  buildings  on  the  same  subject 
I  Ic  pronounced  Vallejo's  proposition  deceptive,  looking  handsome 
when  arrayed  in  tall  columns  of  figures  in  a  newspaper,  but  in 
fact  only  a  s|>oculative  project  and  financial  operation  by  which 
the  state  and  its  [>cople  were  to  be  made  to  suffer.  He  denied 
the  statement  of  Cooke  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  pec^le 
had  votcil  for  Vallejo  and  called  attention  to  the  &ct  that  though 
ten  thous^uul  may  have  voted  for  it  and  a  few  thousand  against  it, 
at  least  forty  thousand  did  not  vote  at  all  on  the  question.  He 
insisted!  that  S.\n  Jos^  was  inland,  pleasant,  easy  of  access,  and 
with  comfortable  buildinj^fs  already  erected,  whereas,  if  Vallejo 
pivssesseil  the  peculiar  ad\-antages  for  a  lai^e  commercial  city 
olainuxl  by  its  advvx\Ues,  why  was  it  that  the  keen  eyes  of 
C\Uifornian  city  builders  had  not  long  ago  detected  the  feet? 
Its  Uirc  and  treeless  hills  had  been  in  open  and  notorious  view 
over  since  ivui  Fi  ancisco,  Sacramento  and  Stockton  had  sprung 
into  existence;  and  yet  all  its  ^reat  and  overwhelming  advantages 
had  rcmaincvl  hidden  and  the  march  of  improvement  had  left  no 
mark  there.  There  was  not  a  buiUiing  on  the  ground,  nor  was 
there  any  assurance  that  any  could  or  would  be  prox'ided  for 
lejjislative  pu qv>ses  by  the  time  the  state  would  need  them.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  scheme  was  an  in^^eniously  dexiscd  job,  well 
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calculated  to  carry  out  a  good  bargain  for  Vallejo  and  company; 
but  a  bad  one  for  the  state.  It  was  a  proposition  which  would 
cost  the  people  some  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  order  to 
reach  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars  two  years 
afterwards,  if  in  fact  ever  reached.  The  land  offered  was  not 
worth  over  five  dollars  per  acre;  and,  Jjesides,  no  deed  of  it  to 
the  state  had  been  tendered ;  nor  was  it  at  all  certain  that  Vallejo 
could  make  a  good  title  thereto.  For  all  which  reasons,  among 
others,  Tingley  protested  against  the  bill  and  the  report  in  its 
favor.* 

On  January  23,  when  the  matter  came  up  again,  Cooke  pre- 
sented another  communication  from  Vallejo,  pledging  himself,  in 
case  the  permanent  seat  of  government  were  located  at  Vallejo, 
to  furnish  buildings  for  state  offices  at  twenty-five  per  cent  less 
than  the  state  was  then  paying  at  San  Jos^  to  be  ready  June  i, 
1 85 1,  and  rooms  for  legislative  purposes  for  the  next  three 
sessions  of  the  legislature  free  of  charge.  As  an  off-set  to  this, 
Crosby  about  the  same  time  presented  a  proposition  of  citizens 
of  San  Jos^  tendering  the  use  of  suitable  rooms  for  state  offices, 
free  of  cost  until  the  state  should  erect  such  buildings  as  might 
be  desired,  provided  the  seat  of  government  should  remain  there. 
The  Vallejo  bill  was  then  taken  up  and,  on  motion  of  John  J. 
Warner,  amended  by  adding  to  the  proviso  concerning  a  bond  a 
further  proviso  that  Vallejo  should  provide  a  state  house  and 
other  state  offices  equal  or  better  than  those  then  occupied, 
without  expense  to  the  state,  for  three  years;  and  it  was  further 
amended,  on  motion  of  Tingley,  by  a  third  proviso  that  if  Vallejo 
failed  or  refused  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  his  proposition  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  act  should  be  void.  In  that  form  it  passed 
the  senate  by  a  vote  of  eleven  ayes  to  two  noes,  Crosby  and 
Tingley.  The  latter  then  moved  to  amend  the  title  of  the  bill  so 
that  it  should  read,  "An  act  taxing  the  people  of  the  state  of 
California  in  the  years  1851  and  1852  the  sum  of  ^[370,000  to 
enable  M.  G.  Vallejo  &  Co.  to  pay  that  amount  back  to  the  state 
in  the  year  1853  without  interest."  The  president,  David  C- 
Broderick,  decided  the  proposed  amendment  out  of  order  for  the 
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reason  that  it  was  disrespectful  in  language.  From  this  ruling 
Tingle\'  appealed;  but  the  senate  sustained  the  decision.* 

The  bill  was  rushed  through  the  assembly  and  on  February  4 
received  the  appro\-al  the  governor  and  became  a  law.  Cooke 
then  presented  another  communication  from  Vallejo  inclosing  a 
bond  in  the  sum  of  fi\*e  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  &ithful 
performance  of  his  contract,  signed  by  himself  with  his  son-in-law 
John  R  Frisbie,  his  brother  Sal\-ador  Vallejo,  Robert  Allen  and 
James  M.  Estell  as  sureties^  In  the  affidavits  attached  to  this 
bond  Vallejo  swore  that  he  was  worth  in  property  real  and 
personal  one  million  of  dollars  over  and  above  all  liabilities  or 
demands  against  him  and  that  his  entire  estate  was  unincum- 
bered ;  Frisbie  swore  in  the  same  manner  to  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars;  SaK-ador  Vallejo  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand; 
Allen  to  one  hundred  thousand,  and  Estell  to  sixty  thousand. 
In  reply  Tingley  of  the  judiciar\-  committee  objected  to  personal 
security-  and  recommended  mortgage  security  on  property  worth 
at  least  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  said  that  the  men  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  to-day  in  California  were  the 
assignors  and  Ixinkrupts  of  to-morrow  and  that  it  would  be 
extremely  hazardous  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  take  the  mere 
personal  guarant}-  of  any  man  or  sot  of  men  for  so  large  a  sum 
of  money.  He  also  objected  to  the  bond  because  it  did  not  bind 
Vallejo  to  furnish  a  state  house  and  state  offices  for  three  years 
free  of  charge,  as  he  had  proposed,  and  because  it  did  not  furnish 
any  sufficient  security  for  the  payment  of  tlie  money  agreed  on. 
But  while  Tingley  was  thus  fighting  against  the  proposition, 
Vallejo  presenter!  to  the  governor  a  deed  for  an  indefinite  number 
of  acres  of  land  in  the  city  of  Vallejo,  to  be  selected  by  five 
commissioners,  of  whom  he  named  General  Persifer  F.  Smith 
and  John  H.  Frisbie  and  asked  the  legislature  to  name  three 
others.  In  answer  to  this  rcvjuost  the  senate  appointed  Thomas 
J.  Green  and  the  assembly  Drur\-  P.  Haldwin  and  R.  F.  Saunders; 
and  on  March  25  these  commissioners  reported  that  they  had 
made  selections.  They  s^iid  they  had  j>Iaced  the  capitol,  the 
governor's  house,  the  university  and  several  other  public  institu- 
tions on  an  elovatoil  hi.l  immediately  above  the  secure  and 
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commodious  harbor  of  Napa  bay,  from  which  on  a  clear  day 
might  be  seen  the  city  and  shipping  of  San  Francisco,  distant 
about  twenty  miles;  they  pronounced  the  site  a  commanding 
position,  with  fine  building  materials  on  one  of  the  best  harbors 
in  the  world  and  with  a  neighborhood  of  unsurpassed  fertility; 
and  they  believed  a  better  location  could  not  be  made.  There 
might  be  some  question,  they  continued,  as  to  whether  a  more 
secluded  situation  would  not  be  better  for  the  university;  but 
modem  experience  had  taught  "  that  a  youth,  during  his  collegi- 
ate course,  would  gain  more .  information  from  the  legislative 
debates  than  from  the  ablest  professorships."  On  the  other 
hand  they  reported  that  they  had  selected  a  place  for  the  lunatic 
asylum  conveniently  near  where  the  unfortunate  inmates  might 
have  the  "advantages  of  the  stir  from  the  great  highway  or 
rural  quiet,  as  the  medical  faculty  might  prescribe."  As  a  site 
for  the  penitentiary  they  selected  the  nearest  prominent  hill  on 
the  Straits  of  Carquinez  for  the  reasons  that  it  contained  excellent 
building  material,  that  it  was  near  deep  water,  and  "last  though 
not  least,  that  its  formidable  walls,  immediately  on  the  great 
highway  to  our  inexhaustible  gold  mines,  will  stand  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  ship-loads  of  rascals  congregating  hither  from  the 
penal  colonies  of  other  nations."* 

Though  there  were  several  petitions  against  the  removal  of 
the  capital  to  Vallejo,  and  though  it  seemed  very  plain,  from 
the  unsupported  and  in  many  respects  untrue  statements  made 
in  reference  to  Vallejo  by  the  projector  of  the  scheme  and  his 
supporters  in  as  well  as  out  of  the  legislature,  that  almost  every 
statement  made  by  Tingley  against  it  was  correct,  the  report 
of  the  committee  was  adopted  and  Vallejo  thus  chosen  as  the 
future  capital.  But  the  manipulation  of  the  project  did  not,  any 
more  than  those  of  the  San  Francisco  water-lot  business,  pass 
unchallenged.  Charges  of  corruption  and  bribery  were  rife; 
and  on  April  ii,  Isaac  N.  Thorne  of  the  assembly  asked  for  a 
committee  of  investigation  on  the  subject.  The  result  was  the 
appointment  of  such  a  committee;  and  there  can  be  little  or  no 
doubt,  if  the  matter  had  been  properly  pursued,  that  facts  quite 
as  startling  as  any  in  the  water-lot  scheme  would  have  been 
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elicited  But  the  next  day,  on  motion  of  HaU^  the  cotnmitlcc 
was  dissolveci;  and  the  subject  for  the  time  was  dropped* 

Two  attempts  to  impeach  district  judges  were  made  at  this 
session  of  the  legislature.  The  first  was  in  tlie  case  of  Levi 
Parsons,  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  fourth  judicial  district, 
who  was  charged  with  unjust,  oppressive  and  unlawful  conduct 
in  committing  William  Walker  for  alleged  contempt  of  court, 
as  has  been  already  stated.  After  much  controversy  and  taking 
of  testimony,  the  assembly  finally  on  motion  of  Baldwin  deter- 
mined, by  a  vote  of  seventeea  ayes  to  twelve  noes,  that  the 
testimony  adduced  did  not  sustain  the  charges  or  warrant  any 
impeachment  The  second  was  the  case  of  William  Turner, 
judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  eighth  judicial  district^  who  w^s 
charged  with  much  the  same  kind  of  conduct  towards  Stephen 
}.  Field.  In  this  case  too^  there  was  much  controversy  and 
testimony,  and  the  matter  occupied  considerable  attention;  but 
finally,  on  motion  of  Thome,  it  was  indefinitely  postponed  by  a 
vote  of  fifteen  ayes  to  twelve  noes,  Subscquentlyt  on  moUofi 
of  John  Bigler,  the  testimony  in  both  these  cases  of  attempted 
impeachment,  like  that  in  reference  to  bribery  and  corruption 
in  reference  to  the  water-lot  bill,  w^as  ortlercd  erased  fram  the 
journals  of  the  legislature  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state/ 

When  McDougal  on  January  9,  1 851,  became  governor  to 
serve  out  the  unexpired  tenn  of  Burnett,  there  was  of  course 
a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  president  of  the  senate.  This  was 
filled  on  the  same  day  by  the  election  of  David  C  Hroderick, 
who  continued  to  fill  the  position  for  the  remainder  of  tlic  session. 
John  Bigler  was  speaker  of  tlie  assembly,  to  which  office  he  was 
elected  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  January  6,  Each  made  a 
good  presiding  officer  and  each  at  the  end  of  tlie  session  received 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  able  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he 
had  acted  It  was  still  the  custom  of  members  to  smoke  tobacco 
in  the  legislative  halts;  but  on  March  27,  John  Cook  in  the 
assembly  oflered  a  resolution  providing,  among  other  things, 
that  whereas  order  and  decorum  were  not  observed,  and  whereas 
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the  house  had  no  rule  prohibiting  smoking  during  business 
hourSf  and  whereas  this  improper  practice  was  indulged  in  to  a 
disreputable  extent,  not  only  by  members  but  others  who  had 
privileges  within  the  bar,  therefore  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
speaker  to  forbid  any  person  from  smoking  during  the  sessions. 
A  motion  to  indefinitely  postpone  was  defeated  by  sixteen  to 
eleven,  when  John  S.  Bradford  offered  as  a  substitute  a  simple 
resolution  that  smoking  should  not  be  permitted  within  the  hall 
during  sessions  of  the  assembly.  The  next  day  a  motion  to 
indefinitely  postpone  the  whole  subject  was  lost  by  a  vote  of 
fourteen  to  thirteen;  but  a  motion  to  lay  both  the  resolution  and 
substitute  on  the  table  prevailed  by  a  vote  of  seventeen  ayes  to 
eleven  noes — ^and  there  they  continued  to  lie.  In  the  senate  on 
the  contrary,  though  not  until  April  17,  near  the  end  of  the 
session,  it  was  on  motion  of  Pablo  De  la  Guerra  ordered  that 
neither  smoking  nor  chewing  should  be  allowed  within  the  bar 
of  the  senate  during  the  remainder  of  the  session.* 

Both  Broderick  and  Bigler  made  a  few  valedictory  remarks  in 
their  respective  houses  at  the  end  of  this  legislature.  Bigler 
reviewed  the  work  that  had  been  done  and  said  that  over  two 
hundred  bills  had  been  reported  and  received  first  and  second 
readings,  of  which  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  had  been 
passed  and  approved.  Many  very  exciting  and  highly  important 
questions  had  been  considered  and  determined.  Their  discus- 
sions had  been  marked  by  one  or  two  occurrences  of  a  rather 
unpleasant  character,  but  explanations  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
all  concerned  had  followed  and  good  feeling  was  speedily  restored. 
He  said  that  the  session  had  been  longer  than  expected;  but  it 
might  be  said  in  justification  that  no  legislative  body  had  ever  in 
one  session  disposed  of  so  many  important  measures.  ♦  Much  of 
the  legislation  of  the  previous  session  had  been  reviewed;  many 
laws  then  approved  had  been  repealed  and  others,  more  in 
accordance  with  the  necessities  of  the  people,  matured  and 
passed.  The  judicial  and  revenue  systems  of  the  state  had  been 
revised  and  many  important  changes  made.  A  judicious  system 
of  common  schools  had  been  formulated  and  ample  provision 
made  for  the  indigent  sick  by  the  establishment  of  hospitals  at 
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important  points  in  the  state.  Such  were  Bigler  s  declarations; 
but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  he  was  only  partly  right  in  them 
and  therefore  partly  wrong.  He  was  wrong  in  comparing  the 
work  of  1851  w^ith  that  of  1850  and  wrong  in  intimating  that  it 
was  more  important  or  better  done  than  that  of  1850.  He  was 
wrong  in  stating  that  there  had  been  a  judicious  system  of 
common  schools  devised  or  ample  provision  made  for  the  indi- 
gent sick.  But  he  was  right  in  saying  that  much  important 
work  had  been  done  and  that,  considering  the  importance  and 
exciting  character  of  many  of  the  measures  discussed,  the  delib- 
erations of  the  assembly  had  been  characterized  by  generally 
good  feeling.* 

The  legislature  of  1851  had  scarcely  adjourned  before  public 
attention  began  to  be  attracted  to  the  election  of  a  new  legislature 
and  a  complete  set  of  new  state  officers.  By  an  amendment  of 
the  recent  session,  the  general  election  was  to  take  place  on  the 
fir5t  Wednesday  in  September,  which  was  little  more  than  five 
months  distant.  Political  parties  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  as  yet  fully  formed  or  organized  There  were  a  great 
many  Democrats  or  men  who  called  themselves  Democrats  in 
the  country,  and  almost  as  many  Whigs;  but  the  differences 
between  the  two  were  recollections  brought  from  the  Atlantic 
states  of  issues  of  a  couple  of  years  previous,  rather  than  active 
and  living  issues  of  the  day.  The  intense  and  bitter  differences 
between  the  Republicans  and  Democrats  of  a  few  years  after- 
wards, and  particularly  during  the  civil  war,  were  as  yet  unknown. 
The  question  of  slavery  had  not  become  of  absorbing  interest 
Though  the  Republican  party  of  a  later  day  was  to  a  great 
extent  the  successor  of  the  Whig  party  of  the  time  of  Henry 
Clay,  the  Whig  party  of  Henry  Clay's  time  embraced  many  of 
the  most  decided  pro-slavery  men ;  while  the  Democratic  party 
of  that  time  contained  many  men  who  became  active  and  per- 
sistent Republicans.  Almost  all  were  more  or  less  violently 
opposed  to  abolition  and  anti-slavery  agitation.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  excite  a  contest  on  the  old  political  issues  and 
to  stir  up  what  mi^ht  be  called  a  regular  old-time  Whig  and 
Democratic  fight;  but  though  conventions  were  held  and  tickets 
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nominated  under  the  old  names,  the  strife  was  rather  between 
persons  than  measures;  and  only  occasionally  were  glimpses  to 
be  caught  of  the  deep-down,  underlying  fundamental  questions 
of  paramount  interest,  which  were  looming  up  and  as  it  were 
dimly  casting  the  shadows  of  coming  events  before  them. 

At  their  respective  conventions  held  not  long  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  legislature,  the  Democrats  nominated  John  Bigler 
for  governor  and  Samuel  Purdy  for  lieutenant-governor,  while 
the  Whigs  nominated  Pearson  B.  Reading  for  governor  and 
Drury  P.  Baldwin  for  lieutenant-governor.  The  election  took 
place  on  September  3,  185 1.  Afterwards  on  January  8,  1852, 
when  the  next  legislature  met  in  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
counting  the  votes,  Henry  A.  Crabb  of  the  assembly  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  clerks  of  some  of  the  counties  had 
not  complied  with  either  the  constitution  or  the  laws  in  reference 
to  the  sealing  up  and  transmission  of  the  returns,  thereby  giving 
rise  to  doubts  as  to  their  correctness;  and  he  therefore  moved 
the  appointment  of  a  special  committee,  with  power  to  send  for 
persons  and  papers,  to  examine  the  returns  and  report  upon 
them.  The  motion  was,  however,  laid  upon  the  table  by  a  vote 
of  sixty-five  ayes  to  sixteen  noes.  The  returns  were  then  can- 
vassed; and  it  appeared  therefrom  that  Bigler  had  received  fifteen 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fourteen  undisputed  and  seven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  sixty  disputed  votes,  and  Reading  fifteen 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-four  undisputed  and  seven  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  disputed  votes;  while  Purdy 
had  received  sixteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  undis- 
puted and  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four  disputed, 
and  Baldwin  thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two 
undisputed  and  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
disputed  votes.  The  tellers  thereupon  reported  the  majority  of 
Bigler  for  governor  as  three  hundred  and  seventy  undisputed 
and  seventy-one  disputed  votes  and  that  of  Purdy  for  lieutenant- 
governor  as  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two  undis- 
puted and  seven  hundred  and  seven  disputed  votes.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  ascertain  whether  a  correct  consideration  of  the 
disputed  votes  might  not  change  the  result;  and  accordingly 
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Biijler  and  Purely  were  declared  the  duly  elected  governor  iiid^[ 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  state  for  the  ensuing  two  years.* 

The  legislature  of  1S52  convened,  in  accordance  with  tlic 
recent  act  for  the  permanent  location  of  the  seat  of  govern oicnt, 
at  Valk-jo  on  Monday,  January  5.  The  senate,  which  among  its 
newly  elected  niembers  embraced  James  W,  Denver,  James 
EstcU,  Philip  W.  Keyser,  Joseph  C.  McKibbcn.  Philip  A  R 
Frank  SouH  and  Royal  T  Sprague*  was  called  to  order 
Broderickt  the  president  of  the  last  senate  Tingley  at  once 
presented  a  protest  against  the  organization  of  the  legislature  at 
Vallejo,  basing  his  objections  chiefly  on  the  same  grounds  urged 
by  him  at  the  recent  session  against  the  law  and  on  the  further 
grounds  that  Mariano  G,  Vallejo  had  not  complied  with  his 
contract;  that  the  law  was  conditioned  upon  such  compliance 
and  incflfccrivc  until  then,  and  that  any  and  all  legislation  dane 
at  Vallejo  previous  to  a  full  compliance  with  the  law  would  be 
wliolly  nugatory.  This  protest,  which  was  also  signed  by  Frank 
SouW,  was  entered  on  the  journal  It  was  followed  two  days 
afterwards  and  just  before  Bigler  was  inducted  into  office 
a  somewhat  similar  protest  from  Governor  McDougai  H 
declared  Uiat  the  legislature  was  required  by  the  constitutioQ 
and  laws  to  convene  at  the  seat  of  government;  that  Vallejo  was 
not  yet  the  seat  of  government  because  the  law  removing  it  from 
San  Jos4  had  not  been  complied  with  for  the  reason,  among 
Others^  that  the  buildings  at  Vallejo  had  by  the  agent  appointed 
to  rejiort  thereon  been  shown  to  be  not  so  good  as  tliose  occupied 
by  st^ite  officers  at  San  Josd,  and  that  therefore  San  Jos>6  still 
remained  I  lie  scat  of  government  But  the  senate  was  Uttle 
dbposcd  to  hear  from  the  retiring  governor  and  promptly,  on 
motion  of  Van  Buren,  laid  his  protest  on  the  table«  where  it 
remained* 

McDougars  first  and  only  annual  message  was  presented  to 
the  legislature  on  January*     1853,  at  the  same  time  that  he  seni^ 
in  his  prote^st  before  referred  to.    In  this  document  he  congratu^l 
laleil  the  slate  that  Its  admission  as  one  of  the  United  Sutes  had 
had  the  effect  to  a  great  extent  at  least  of  quieting  the  agitation 
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that  had  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  Union.  He  believed 
that  the  compromise  measures,  which  had  accompanied  it,  were 
calculated  to  place  the  nation  upon  a  more  lasting  and  enduring 
basis  than  before.  He  therefore  recommended  a  strict  adherence 
to  them,  with  a  view  to  setting  at  rest  the  vexed  question  of 
slavery,  and  suggested  that  laws  should  be  passed  to  effectually 
cany  out  those  provisions  of  the  compromise  relating  to  fugitive 
slaves.  He  next  called  attention  to  the  operation  of  the  revenue 
laws  and  what  he  called  the  inequalities  of  taxation  as  compared 
with  representation  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  The  six 
southern  gazing  counties,  with  a  population  of  six  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  persons,  paid  into  the  treasury  as 
taxes  on  real  and  personal  property  for  the  last  fiscal  year  nearly 
forty-two  thousand  dollars,  while  the  twelve  mining  counties, 
with  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seventeen  persons,  paid  only  about  twenty-one 
thousand  dollars.  The  latter  had  a  representation  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  forty-four,  while  the  former  had  but  twelve.  Again,  taking 
all  the  s^ricultural  counties  together,  as  distinguished  from  the 
mining  counties,  the  former,  with  a  population  of  seventy-nine 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  paid  upwards  of 
two  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  dollars,  while  the  latter,  as 
said  before,  with  a  population  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand,  paid  only  about  twenty-one  thousand.  It  was  true  the 
capitation  tax  assessed  in  the  twelve  mining  counties  was  fifty- 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars,  while  that 
assessed  in  the  six  southern  grazing  counties  was  only  seven 
thousand  two  hundred  and  five;  but  the  amount  actually  col- 
lected in  the  mining  counties  was  only  three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  while  that  collected  in  the  grazing 
counties  was  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen  and  a 
half,  so  that  the  six  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
population  of  the  grazing  counties  paid  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  and  a  half  dollars  more  than  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  population  of  the  mining  counties.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  and  as  it  was  plain  that  such  a  condition  of  things 
could  not  last  long  without  great  danger  to  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  state,  and  as  it  further  appeared  evident  to  his  mind 
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that  there  was  no  remedy  for  the  c%n\  while  the  coostituti 
provided,  as  it  did,  that  *'ail  laivs  of  a  general  nature  shall  hav 
a  unifann  operation"  and  that  "taxation  shall  be  equal 
uniform  throughout  the  state,"  he  recommended  tlie  ca' 
convention  for  a  revision  of  the  constitution  and  for  ti. 
cussion,  understanding  and,  as  far  as  poss]ble«  ob^tion  of  the 
inconveniences  of  whatever  nature,  arising  from  the  imperfections 
of  that  instrument" 

He  next  addressed  himself  to  the  subject  of  education  and  its 
importance  not  only  in  itself  but  particularly  as  a  means  of  tndtia^| 
tng  imniigration.    ff  a  good,  active  and  effective  system  wci^^l 
once  established  and  the  fact  made  knownt  abroad «  one  of  the 
strongest  objections  to  residence  in  the  state  would  be  removcd^f 
The  class  of  people  which  it  would  bring  would  be  most  valuable^' 
It  would  induce  the  presence  of  families  who  would  remain  and 
grow  up  with  the  institutions  of  the  country    "  Such  a  desirab! 
result/'  he  continued,  "can  be  accomplished.  We  have  the 
within  our  reach  of  establishing  upon  this  western  soil  the 
magnificent  system  of  education  in  the  world-   Perhaps  tt  viroiild 
not  be  saying  too  much  to  assert  that  there  never  was  a  fmcr 
opportunity  presented  for  engrafting  upon  the  institutions  of  a 
state  an  educational  system  that  should  be  an  honor  to  the  pubiic 
and  a  blessing  to  the  people  than  is  now  possessed  by  CaJifomia,'' 
He  next  called  attention  to  the  public  lands  granted  to  the  stat^^ 
by  the  several  acts  of  congress  upon  that  subject.    By  an  act  olH 
September,  1S50,  all  the  sw^mp  and  overflowed  lands  lying  within 
the  several  states  had  been  given  to  those  states  resj>ectively  for 
tlie  purpose  of  reclamation*    The  quantity  of  such  land  within 
the  state  of  California  amounted  to  from  six  to  ten  millions  of 
acres.    To  enable  the  state  to  avail  itself  of  the  benefits  of  this 
grant  at  the  earliest  moment,  he  had  communicated  with  the 
proper  authorities  of  the  general  government,  asking  that  the 
state  surveyor-general  niiglit  be  authorized  to  select  such  laiii 
and,  in  view  of  tlie  probability  of  the  request  being  granted 
til  is  state  as  it  had  been  to  others,  he  suggested  the  passage  oi 
law  enabling  the  surveyor-general  to  make  such  selections.  He 
also  recommended  a  law  securing  to  each  settler,  who 
locate  ui  good  iaitl),  a  suitable  quantity  of  such  land  for  a  h 
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In  reference  to  the  large  bodies  of  overflowed  land,  desig- 
oated  as  tule  swamps,  he  iccutnm ended  a  system  of  grants  on 
condition  of  reclamation  within  a  certain  time,  **By  thi^  course/' 
he  went  on  to  say,  "a  large  portion  of  the  state,  now  lying  in  a 
useless  condition,  would  be  made  productive,  contribute  largely 
to  the  state  treasury  and  induce  a  further  immigration  and  settle- 
ment of  the  Chinese—one  of  the  most  worthy  classes  of  our 
newly  adopted  citizens— to  whom  the  climate  and  the  character 
of  these  lands  are  peculiarly  suited.  The  draining  of  these  lands 
would  also  add  largely  to  the  health  of  the  country  in  their 
vicinity.  When  thus  drained,  the  tulc  lands,  comprising  the 
larger  portion  of  the  grant  under  the  act  referred  to.  will  become 
the  most  desirable  lands  in  the  state  and  capable  of  producing,  in 
highest  degree  of  perfection,  rice,  sugar-cane  and  other  staple 
'ucLs,  which  cannot  be  grown  in  other  portions  of  the  state/' 
The  rest  of  the  message  was  made  up  of  various  expressions 
opinion  and  recommendations,  which  he  seems  to  have  sup- 
zed  were  reflections  of  public  sentiment.  He  pronounced  the 
judicia]  system  of  the  state  compUcated,  incongruous,  calculated  to 
defeat  the  very  object  of  law — which  in  Iiis  opinion  was  the  pre- 
vention of  controversy— burdensome  to  the  people,  unnecessarily 
expensive  and  highly  inconvenient  He  therefore  recommended 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  for  an  entire  revision  of  the 
laws.  In  the  same  connection  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  eleven  judicial  districts  and  thirty  district  attorneys; 
and  he  recommended  that  the  judicial  districts  should  be  enlarged, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  courts  in  number;  that  only  one  district  attor- 
ney should  be  apiKjinted  in  each  district,and  that  he  should  receive 
his  compensation  in  the  way  of  fees  and  not  as  salary  out  of  the 
treasury*.  He  was  opposed  to  any  and  every  proposition  to  sell 
or  lease  the  mines  and  declared  that  they  should  be  left  free;  but 
it  would  be  well,  he  said,  to  take  some  effective  measures  against 
the  ingress  of  foreign  criminals,  who  had  for  several  years  been 
flooding  tlie  state  from  the  penal  colonies  of  England  and  other 
countries.  He  charged  that  great  injustice  was  done  CaUfornia 
by  the  general  government  by  the  imposition  of  onerous  and 
ir  '  ^  it  rates  of  postage  and  the  neglect  to  supply  its  coasts 
,1.  jrs  with  light-houses,  buoys,  dry-docks  and  other  aids  to 
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commercial  and  mercantile  interests.  He  recommended  the  elec- 
tion of  successors  to  the  members  of  congress,  whose  terms  were 
to  expire  the  next  year,  and  enlarged  upon  the  n^lect  of  congress 
to  provide  a  branch  mint,  the  want  of  a  suitable  building  for  the 
deposit  of  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the  state,  the  necessity  of 
proWding  for  the  insane  in  some  other  institution  than  the  Sacra- 
mento hospital  and  the  desirability  of  having  a  geological  survey 
of  the  country*.  Another  subject,  towards  which  the  large  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  the  entire  country  were  looking  with  anxiety 
and  interest,  he  said,  u-as  the  commencement  of  some  work  that 
would  insure  rapid  communication  between  the  eastern  and 
western  portions  of  the  Union.  The  undertaking  had  been 
started  by  a  railway  from  the  western  part  of  Missouri;  and  it 
was  to  be  hoped  that  congress  would  aid  in  forwarding  the 
gig;\ntic  project  to  speedy  completion.  The  advantage  of  such 
a  work  could  scarcely  be  conceived.  The  government  possessed 
immense  bodies  of  fertile  but  \%'aste  and  untenanted  lands;  and 
by  appropriating  those  portions  l>nng  on  the  line  of  communica- 
tion»  the  value  of  the  remainder  of  the  public  domain  would  be 
increasevl  and  the  national  interests  in  greneral  greatly  advanced. 

He  statet.1  the  outstanding  obligations  of  the  state  on  June  30, 
185 1,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  to  be  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  thousiind  dollars,  of  which  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thou- 
s*\nd  reprcscntcvl  state  bonds,  issued  under  the  act  of  February 
1 ,  1850,  drawing  interest  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent  per  month. 
He  characterized  such  interest  as  onerous  and  ruinous  and 
recommended  the  s^xx^dy  and  complete  redemption  of  the  bonds. 
And  after  a  few  further  remarks,  including  something  about  the 
Bear  Flag  movement,  of  which  he  adopted  an  incorrect  version, 
and  something  about  the  removal  of  the  Indians  out  of  the  state 
and  the  |xiynient  of  Indian  war  bonds,  he  wound  up  with  stating 
that,  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  the  last  session,  he  had  placed 
Mariano  G.  Vallcjo  and  James  M.  Estell  in  possession  of  the 
convicts  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison — at  the 
s;ime  time  advocating  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  for  their 
better  security.  He  recommended  an  appropriation  for  a  state 
librar>'.  and  in  conclusion  begged  to  be  permitted  to  mingle  his 
congratulations  with  those  of  the  legislature  upon  the  future 
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greatness  and  prosperity,  which  awaited  the  young  and  glorious 
state  of  California  by  a  proper  and  judicious  management  of  its 
af&irs/ 

Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  above-mentioned  docu- 
ment in  the  senate,  a  motion  was  made  by  Tingley  and  adopted 
to  print  five  thousand  copies  of  it  in  English  and  three  thousand 
in  Spanish ;  but  the  next  day,  on  motion  of  the  same,  the  vote 
was  reconsidered  and  the  whole  subject  laid  on  the  table.  The 
assembly,  however,  was  more  complaisant  and,  in  ordering  three 
thousand  English  and  one  thousand  Spanish  copies  of  the 
incoming  governor's  inaugural,  provided  for  the  same  number  of 
the  outgoing  governor's  message.  In  the  meanwhile,  just  before 
the  installation  of  the  new  governor,  McDougal,  as  a  final  com- 
munication to  the  legislature,  deemed  it  proper  to  transmit  a 
formal  message  resigning  his  office  of  governor.  This  action 
was  one  of  the  freaks,  to  which  he  was  at  almost  any  time  liable. 
The  senate  at  first,  without  paying  much  attention  to  the  matter, 
received  the  message  and  ordered  it  to  go  into  the  journal,  but 
the  next  day,  on  further  consideration,  struck  it  out ;  and  with 
this  his  career  as  a  &ctor  of  any  importance  in  Califomian 
af&irs  closed.' 

Upon  vacating  his  office  McDougal  passed,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  out  of  public  notice.  He  was  still  known  as  John," 
and  people  talked  about  his  peculiar  doings  and  sayings,  one  of 
which  was  that  he  was  afraid  of  no  one  except  God  Almighty 
and  Mrs.  McDougal,  though  the  lady  was  by  no  means  one  to 
be  afraid  of;  but  otherwise  nobody  paid  any  great  attention  to 
him.  He  was  never  again  taken  up  as  a  candidate;  and  he 
doubtless  would  have  received  very  few  votes  if  he  had  been. 
Though  his  natural  abilities  were  good  and  though  he  was  under 
ordinary  circumstances  a  &ir  conversationalist  and  an  affable  and 
sociable  companion,  there  was  no  steadiness  in  his  character  and 
he  could  not  be  relied  on  from  one  day  to  another.  But  while 
generally  peaceably  inclined,  he  was  often  quick-tempered.  He 
fought  at  least  one  duel  for  trivial  cause  and  was  always  ready, 
when  at  all  excited,  to  get  into  personal  difficulties.  Unfortu- 

*  Senate  Journal,  1852,  11-22. 
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nately  he  was  addicted  to  strong  (Irink  and  too  often,  when  bis 
head  should  have  been  dear,  acted  tinder  its  influence.  This 
habit  seems  to  have  grown  upon  him  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  undermined  his  otherwise  vigorous  and  robust  constitution. 
Though  ne\-er.  properly  speaking,  insane,  his  mind  became  affected 
and  he  did  things  for  which  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  respon- 
sible. As  his  health  began  to  gi\"e  way,  he  imagined  that  he 
was  going  to  die  a  horrible  death  and  at  least  once,  and  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  se\-eral  times,  attempted  to  commit  suicide. 
He  died  in  San  Francisco  on  March  30,  1866,  from  a  stroke  of 
apoplex\-.' 

^  S.in  Frandsco  Qc«^spapers  ol  March  51.  1S66. 
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BIGLER. 

JOHN  BIGLER,  the  third  state  governor,  was  born  near  Car- 
lisle in  Pennsylvania  on  January  8,  1805.  He  belonged  to  a 
family  of  talent,  which  gave  a  governor  to  its  native  state  as 
well  as  to  California.  He  became  a  printer  by  occupation,  but 
soon  rose  to  be  an  editor  and  then  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1840.  In  1849,  having  in  the  meanwhile  married 
and  had  a  daughter,  he  came  out  overland,  accompanied  by  wife 
and  child,  to  the  far-off  Pacific  and  settled  at  Sacramento.  At 
first  he  turned  his  attention  to  almost  anything  that  offered 
employment,  at  one  time  doing  odd  jobs,  at  another  unloading 
steamboats  at  the  landing,  at  another  cutting  wood  and  at 
another  crying  goods  at  auction.  He  was  quick-witted,  good- 
natured,  fond  of  company,  ready  and  glib  of  tongue  and  had 
persuasive  powers;  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  rather  low  in 
his  tastes,  unrefined  in  his  conversation  and  slovenly  in  his  dress. 
These  qualities  and  a  remarkable  degree  of  energy,  pliancy  and 
ability  to  seize  advantage  of  circumstances  fitted  him  to  take  up 
the  trade  of  politics  and  were  of  great  avail  in  the  rough  sur- 
roundings of  the  early  mining  times;  and  he  almost  from  his 
start  in  California  put  himself  upon  that  path  and  with  consider- 
able success  pursued  it  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

At  the  first  election  under  the  constitution  in  1849,  he  became 
a  candidate  for  the  assembly  from  the  Sacramento  district;  but 
the  returns  showed  him  to  have  been  beaten  by  W.  B.  Dicken- 
son. When  the  legislature  met,  however,  he  contested  Dicken- 
son's right  to  the  oflSce;  and  a  special  committee  on  contested 
elections  with  Edmund  Randolph  as  chairman  having  reported 
in  his  &vor,  he  was  seated  in  Dickenson's  place.  On  January 
10,  1850,  he  was  elected  speaker  pro  tempore  of  the  house  by  a 
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vote  of  SCTCTCem  as  again^  two  for  Alexander  P.  Crittenden ; 
and  oa  Febr.:ary  6,  1S50.  cpoa  the  restgnatioa  of  Thomas  J. 
Wliite  as  speaker,  he  was  imaztxmously  elected  in  his  place.  At 
the  next  eiectioa.  in  tbe  antinxm  of  iSjCX  he  was  returned  to  the 
assembly  from  Sacramento  coanty  and  at  the  first  meeting  of 
that  body  oa  January  6^  1S51,  was  again  with  practical  unanimity 
chosen  speaker.  These  votes  showed  that  he  was  not  only  an 
excellent  presiding  officer,  weil  versed  in  parliamentary  rules  and 
practice,  bcit  also  a  popolar  man  and  of  course  what  was  called  a 
staunch  I>emocraL  It  was  in  the  course  of  his  ser>'ice  as  such 
speaker  that  he  joined  forces  with  David  C  Broderick  and 
thereby  formed  a  \-er>-  strong  political  partnership*  in  which  each 
was  \'ery  helpful  to  the  other:  and  it  was  in  great  part  owing  to 
this  arrangemfflt  that,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  of 
1S51,  he  was  nominated  to  the  office  of  governor  and,  as  has 
been  seen,  elected,  though  by  a  very  small  majority  and  that 
subject  to  some  dispute,  o\-er  Pearson  R  Reading/ 

On  January-  8.  1S52,  in  presence  of  the  two  houses  of  the 
legislature  which  had  declared  him  duly  elected,  after  being 
sworn  into  office,  Bigler  delivered  his  inaugural  address.  After 
a  few  preiiminar>-  remarks,  he  said  that  no  state  could  proq)er 
so  long  as  its  counsels  were  governed  by  schemes  of  speculation 
and  pri\-ate  aggrandizement  and  no  community  flourish  under  the 
influence  of  a  wild,  \-acilladng  and  unsettled  policy.  California 
had  been,  perhaps,  more  unfortunate  in  this  re^ject  than  any  of 
the  other  states  of  the  Union.  It  should  be  his  purpose,  so  fer 
as  the  executive  arm  could  reach  the  evil,  to  apply  the  remedy. 
It  was  better,  he  continued,  to  adhere  to  the  principles  and 
systems  exemplified  in  the  practice  of  the  other  states,  which  had 
been  sustained  by  time  and  tested  by  experience,  than  follow 
after  ideal  and  imaginar}-  good.  The  highways,  which  had  been 
successfully  trodden  in  the  other  states,  might  be  safely  and 
prudently  pursued  by  California.  So  long  as  American  prece- 
dents were  adopted  and  adhered  to,  there  would  be  no  need  to 
blush  on  account  of  plagiarisms.  He  was  a  believer  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  aphorism  "that  the  fewer  and  plainer  the  laws  by 
which  a  people  are  governed,  the  better."    There  was  much 
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in  the  remark  '*that  danger  to  popular  government  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  being  governed  too  much."  Few  laws,  well 
'  ected,  would  effect  more  good  than  numberless  statu teSp 
training,  fettering  and  interfering  with  private  enterprise.  The 
greatest  liberty  consistent  with  good  government  was  the  true 
principle  of  republicanisni  and  would  contribute  most  to  the 
development  of  the  resources  and  energies  of  a  people. 

The  country  was  rapidly  advancing.  But  a  short  time  had 
passed  since  the  people  were  roving  and  unsettled  and  were 
"dwellers  in  tents;"  the  valleys  were  wild  and  unbroken  by  the 
plow,  and  even  the  cities  were  only  places  of  temporary  sojourn. 
Now  the  prospect  was  changed;  tlie  valleys  began  to  teem 
with  the  rich  products  of  agriculture;  and  on  every  side  neat 
and  comfortable  dwellings,  surrounded  by  well-cultivated  farms^ 
were  to  be  met  with.  The  greatest  strength  and  wealth  of  a 
state  consisted  in  its  hardy  yeomanry.  He  was  in  favor  of  the 
most  liberal  policy  towards  those  who  led  the  way  in  bringing 
into  subjection  the  unsettled  lands  of  the  wilderness  and  would 
use  every  exertion  to  obtain  an  extension  of  the  pre-emption  and 
donation  system  over  the  state*  The  mechanical  arts  were  also 
to  be  encouraged.  But  commerce  was,  in  this  country,  of  native 
growth  and  required  no  stimulus,  save  that  of  free  trade  and 
unrestricted  competition.  The  mines,  also,  should  be  left  as  free 
the  air  and  no  proposition  to  lease  or  sell  them  should  for  a 
oment  be  entertained.  The  inevitable  tendency  of  such  a 
policy  would  be  to  establish  monopolies,  which  more  than  any- 
ing  else  would  serve  to  paralyze  the  energies  of  the  most  enter- 
sing  and  the  enterprise  of  the  most  energetic  class  of  men  the 
world  had  ever  seen*  In  diversified  capabilities — commercial, 
agriculturaU  graztngi  mining  and  manufacturing — California 
might  challenge  the  world  to  present  a  parallel.  Nowhere  else 
were  combined  so  many  elements  of  greatness.  But  in  working 
out  the  problem  of  national  greatness,  all  the  efforts  of  govern- 
ment could  exercise  only  an  auxiliary  influence.  The  true  com- 
nents  of  greatness  were  in  the  people — in  their  economy,  their 
dustry,  integrity,  intelligence  and  prudence.  And  upon  them, 
the  main,  must  reliance  be  placed.  There  was  a  passion  for 
ealth  and  luxury  abroad,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
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jiihiiical  to  the  purity  and  stability  of  republican  govcrnincnL 
The  destructive  tendency  of  those  vices  was  one  of  the  lessons  of 
history*  When  a  people  become  so  enamored  of  gold  as  to  gloss 
guilt  and  bid  ignorance  become  clothed  in  the  garb  of  weaUti. 
then  virtue  and  wisdom,  the  only  true  and  stable  pillars  of  the 
commonwealth,  begin  to  totter  and  the  reins  of  power  to  lapse 
into  the  hands  of  the  inefficient  and  dishonest 

In  conclusion — and  it  was  the  main  point  of  all  his  remarks — 
he  approached  the  slavery  question.    He  said  that  those  who 
opposed  the  spread  of  slavery  were  governed  by  a  spirit  of  dis- 
affection towards  the  Union  and  a  disposition  to  interfere  with 
the  affairs  and  domestic  institutions  of  other  states.    Those  who 
indulged  such  dangerous  sentiments  entirely  mistook  the  object 
of  the  confederation  and  the  true  duties  of  good  citizens.    It  was 
not  the  part  of  the  people,  as  pohticans,  to  become  the  &nattcal 
propagandists  of  mere  moral  tenets.   The  Union  was  formed  for 
no  such  purpose,  but  for  the  mutual  protection  of  each  state  in 
such  form  of  republican  government  and  such  domestic  regula* 
tions  as  each  might  choose  to  adopt.    He  hoped  that  California 
would  always  be  found  the  earnest  and  unwavering  friend  and 
advocate  of  union,  devoting  its  energies  sedulously  and  exclu- 
sively to  the  modeling  and  development  of  its  own  domestic 
institutions  and  freely  permitting  to  others  the  enjoyment  of  the 
sam  c  h  i  gh  p  r i  v  i  1  ege ,    The  sto  r  m ,  br o  u  ght  abo  u  t  by  th  e  opponeii  ts 
of  slavery,  wliich  had  lately  agitated  the  country  and  well-nigh 
razed  to  its  foundations  the  most  glorious  of  ctvi]  governments, 
had  not  yet  ceased  to  howl.   As  for  the  people  of  Califomta, 
devoted  as  they  were  to  the  national  institutions,  it  was  scarcely 
nec^saiy  to  affirm  that  they  were  in  full  accord  with  and  n^rmly 
approved  the  compromise  measures,  which  had  been  adopted  by 
congress  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  peace  and  integrity  of 
the  Union*    As  for  himself,  the  first  executive  chosen  by  the 
people  of  the  state  since  its  admission  into  the  Union,  he  was 
pledged  to  exefxrise  alt  the  power  vested  in  him  to  enforce  obe* 
dicnce  to  the rcquifcfitents  of  those  measures;  and  it  was  a  duty 
which  he  cheerfully  assunmi  and  would  promptly  discharge/ 
Ucutenanl^govemor  Purdy.  when  inducted  o«i  the  same  ci 
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into  his  seat  as  president  of  the  senate,  also  made  an  address, 
which  was,  however,  short  and  modest  He  said  that  it  was 
with  diffidence  and  apprehension  that  he  assumed  the  office  to 
which  he  had  been  called  by  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people. 
He  was  sensible  of  his  want  of  experience  in  legislation  and 
especially  in  presiding  over  a  parliamentary  body;  but  he  would 
expect  a  full  share  of  the  indulgence  usually  extended  to  the 
presiding  officer  of  a  deliberative  assembly  and  look  with  confi- 
dence to  the  experience  and  courtesy  of  senators  for  guidance 
and  support.  There  was,  he  went  on  to  say,  a  wide  field  pre- 
sented and,  in  view  of  the  magnificent  future  of  the  rising  and 
promising  state — advancing  as  it  was  by  giant  strides  to  destinies 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  eye — a  powerful  motive  for  the 
exercise  of  the  purest  and  loftiest  patriotism  and  most  laudable 
ambition.  No  people  on  earth  ever  had  greater  reason  to  be 
proud  of  their  country  or  were  under  a  greater  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Providence  for  the  abundance  of  blessings  and  means  of  hap- 
piness than  the  Califomians.  There  was  only  one  thing  more 
necessary  to  make  a  truly  happy  and  prosperous  people,  and  that 
was  a  wise  and  economical  government,  which  should  provide 
judicious  and  wholesome  laws,  secure  to  honest  and  useful 
industry  its  legitimate  reward,  and  relieve  the  public,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  the  oppressive  burdens  of  taxation.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  senate  to  set  the  example  of  economy;  and  he  hoped 
it  would  at  once  address  itself  to  the  business  before  it  and  close 
the  session  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable.* 

But  notwithstanding  the  meeting  and  organization  of  the 
legislature  at  Vallejo,  it  was  evident  from  the  first  that  there 
were  no  conveniences  for  its  continuance  and  that  it  could  not 
remain  there.  Mariano  G.  Vallejo  had  pledged  himself,  as  has 
been  seen,  to  furnish  suitable  buildings  and  rooms,  to  be  ready  by 
June  I,  185 1;  but  his  pledge  was  as  unreliable  as  his  pretended 
ownership  of  lands  in  that  neighborhood  and  his  pretended 
fortune  of  a  million  of  dollars  over  and  above  liabilities.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  being  apparent  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt 
to  remain  and  do  business  at  Vallejo,  the  assembly  on  January  9, 
the  day  after  the  inauguration,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-one  ayes  to 
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twenty-six  noes,  adopted  a  joint  resolution  that  the  legislature 
should  ac^oum  to  meet  at  the  dty  of  Saciamento  on  Tuesday, 
January*  13,  1852.  This  resolutioo  was  at  once  transmitted  to 
the  senate;  but  that  bod>'  adjourned  for  the  day  without  acting 
on  it.  The  next  day  the  assembly  adopted  another  joint  resolu- 
tion to  the  e£fect  that  whereas  the  archives  of  the  state  were  at 
San  Jose«  the  treasurer  should  be  required  to  suspend  any  further 
pa^-ments  out  of  the  general  fund  until  the  archives  were  brought 
to  the  place  where  the  legislature  was  in  session.  This  resolu- 
tion, being  transmitted  to  the  senate,  was  at  once  concurred  in. 
Upon  this  action  Estell  presented  in  the  senate  a  petition  of  thirty- 
one  inhabitants  of  Vallejo,  pra\4ng  the  legislature  not  to  adjourn 
to  any  other  place  and  asking  for  one  week  to  prepare  suitable 
accommodations.  But  after  some  discussion  this  was  laid  upon 
the  table;  and  the  joint  resolution  for  adjournment  to  Sacramento 
was  called  up.  Elstell  moved  to  amend  by  a  substitute  that  the 
houses  should  take  a  recess  for  ten  days,  which  was  lost  by  a 
vote  of  ten  for  to  fourteen  against  it  The  vote  on  the  original 
resolution  to  adjourn  to  Sacramento,  which  was  then  put,  resulted 
in  a  tie,  whereupon  Purdy,  the  lieutenant-governor,  threw  an 
adverse  casting  vote  and  defeated  it.' 

Immediately  or  very  soon  after  its  adoption  of  the  resolution 
in  reference  to  the  suspension  of  pajments  from  the  general 
fund,  the  assembly  by  a  vote  of  forty  ayes  to  eight  noes  adopted 
a  concurrent  resolution  declaring  Vallejo  the  legal  and  permanent 
seat  of  government.  When  this  was  transmitted  to  the  senate 
the  vote,  by  which  the  joint  resolution  to  adjourn  to  Sacramento 
had  been  lost  in  that  body,  was  reconsidered  Motions  were 
made  to  substitute  Monterey,  San  Jos6  and  Benicia  respectively 
instead  of  Sacramento;  but  all  were  lost;  when,  on  motion  of 
Broderick,  January  16  was  inserted  instead  of  January  13  and 
the  resolution,  as  amended,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  thirteen 
ayes  to  ten  noes ;  and  immediately  afterwards,  on  motion  of  the 
same,  the  assembly  resolution  declaring  Vallejo  the  legal  and 
l>ermancnt  seat  of  government  was  concurred  in.  The  next 
move  was  a  resolution  of  the  senate  requiring  the  superintendent 
of  public  buildings  to  deliver  to  the  authorities  of  Sacramento 
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such  furniture  as  might  be  required  there  for  the  legislature, 
vtrhich  together  with  the  amendment  to  the  former  resolution 
being  concurred  in  by  the  assembly,  the  legislature  adjourned  in 
accordance  with  them,  to  meet  at  Sacramento  on  Friday,  January 
i6,  1852/ 

At  Sacramento,  when  the  houses  convened  there  pursuant  to 
adjournment,  they  adopted  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
governor  to  remove  the  archives  to,  and  requiring  the  state  offi- 
cers to  reside  at,  Sacramento  during  the  session;  and  they  then 
adjourned  for  several  days.  On  January  24  a  resolution,  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  assembly  for  a  committee  of  three  from 
each  house  to  confer  with  Mariano  G.  Vallejo  in  regard  to 
removing  the  seat  of  government  from  the  town  of  Vallejo  was 
concurred  in  by  the  senate;  and  two  days  afterwards  Vallejo 
addressed  to  the  committee  appointed  under  this  resolution  a 
remarkable  communication,  asking  that  the  bond  which  he  had 
given  for  the  performance  of  his  contract  should  be  canceled 
and  annulled.  He  said  that  many  difficulties  had  interfered  to 
embarrass  him  in  the  execution  of  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  act  of  February  4,  185 1.  He  had  formed  an  associ- 
ation with  some  of  the  most  enterprising  citizens  of  the  state  to 
develop  the  resources  dedicated  by  him  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
obligations.  That  association,  however,  after  much  fruitless  effort, 
had  gradually  ceased  to  have  any  practical  life  or  vigor;  and  he 
had  therefore  himself  proceeded  to  provide  a  temporary  state 
house  and  offices  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  meeting  of  the  legis- 
lature at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  Having  done  so,  he  sub- 
mitted that  his  obligations  had  been  fully  and  faithfully  performed ; 
but,  owing  to  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control  and 
arising  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  action  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  departments  of  the  government,  the  credit  and  resources 
dedicated  by  him  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  enterprise 
and  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  imposed  upon  him  by  his  bond 
had  been  shattered  and  destroyed'  In  other  words,  the  commu- 
nication was  a  virtual  declaration  by  Vallejo  that  his  speculation 
to  make  the  capital  was  a  failure  and  that  he  wanted  to  be  released 
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from  his  bargain.  But  the  legislature,  being  fixed  for  the  time 
at  Sacramento,  paid  no  further  attention  to  the  subject  during 
the  session;  and  it  was  not  until  the  next  session,  when  it  met 
again  at  Vallejo,  that  the  capital  was  finally  and  for  good  removed 
from  that  place. 

The  first  important  subject,  which  came  up  in  the  legislature 
after  it  met  at  Sacramento  was  the  election  of  a  United  States 
senator  in  place  of  John  C.  Fremont,  whose  term  had  expired  on 
March  3,  185  i.    The  reason  of  this  was  that  when  Fremont  and 
Gwin  were  admitted  to  their  seats  in  the  United  States  senate  on 
September  10,  1850,  the  day  after  the  admission  of  the  state,  they 
were  required,  in  accordance  with  the  federal  constitution  and 
laws,  to  draw  lots  as  to  their  respective  terms.    Three  ballots 
were  prepared  and  put  into  a  box — the  first  for  a  term  ending 
with  the  thirty-first  congress  on  March  3,  185 1;  the  second  for  a 
term  ending  March  3,  1853,       ^he  third  for  one  ending  March 
3,  1855 — and  on  the  drawing  Fremont  drew  the  first  and  Gwin 
the  third.    On  this  account  Fremont  enjoyed  his  office  less  than 
six  months.*    An  attempt  had  been  made  in  the  legislature  of 
185 1  to  fill  the  vacancy,  but  without  a  choice.    The  candidates 
on  that  occasion,  besides  Fremont,  were  Solomon  Heydenfeldt, 
Thomas  Butler  King,  John  W.  Geary,  John  B.  Weller  and  James 
A.  Collier.    At  the  end  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-second 
biillot,  which  stood  twenty  for  King,  eighteen  for  Weller,  nine 
for  Fremont  and  one  for  Geary — Heydenfeldt  and  Collier  having 
been  withdrawn— it  being  then  apparent  that  no  choice  could  be 
nude,  the  senatorial  convention  adjourned,'    On  January  28, 
1852,  in  accordance  with  concurrent  resolution  of  both  houses, 
a  new  convention  met    The  whole  number  of  votes  in  185 1 
had  been  forty-nine;  in  this  convention  it  was  eighty-nine.  On 
this  occasion  David  C.  Broderick.  who  had  been  nominated  by 
James  M.  Kstell.  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Uniteii  States  senate  and  was  the  chief  opponent  of  John  B. 
Weller,  the  only  one  of  the  previous  candidates  who  had  any 
strength.    But  on  January  50,  an  aii^reement  hax-ing  apparently 
l>ecn  arrived  at  between  the  two.  WcHor  was  elected  for  a  term 

^  Consivssional  ^iloU*.  j;i  Con.  1  Scss..  P.  1792. 
•Journals  of  Legislature,  1S51,  155-^74- 
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of  six  years  from  March  4,  185 1,  by  seventy  votes  over  seven- 
teen, which  were  thrown  for  Pearson  B.  Reading/ 

Among  other  interesting  matters  which  came  before  the  legis- 
lature of  1852  was  a  bill,  introduced  into  the  senate  by  James  H. 
Ralston,  to  distrain  for  rent  and  to  sell  the  property  distrained. 
But  this  English  method  of  enforcing  the  contract  of  lease  did 
not  suit  the  genius  of  the  people;  and  the  bill  was  indefinitely 
postponed.*  Philip  A.  Roach  introduced  into  the  senate  a  bill 
to  authorize  married  women  to  transact  business  as  sole  traders, 
which  became  a  law.'  A  bill  to  suppress  gambling  came  before 
the  senate  and  resulted  in  a  tie  vote  of  thirteen  to  thirteen,  when 
Purdy  with  his  casting  vote  rejected  it  and  left  licensed  gaming 
to  go  on  for  a  few  years  more.*  A  bill  to  authorize  the  common 
council  of  San  Francisco  to  purchase  or  erect  a  city  hall  was 
introduced  into  the  assembly  by  Herman  Wohler  and  passed 
that  body.  In  the  senate  it  was  referred  to  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Broderick,  Snyder  and  Soul^;  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards it  passed  the  senate  and  became  a  law.*  This  statute, 
and  the  proposed  purchase  of  the  Jenny  Lind  theater  by  the 
common  council  under  its  provisions,  gave  rise  to  the  greatest 
degree  of  indignation  among  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco;  and 
they  denounced  the  purchase  and  everybody  connected  with  it 
in  unmeasured  terms  of  condemnation.  It  was  called,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  the  "Jenny  Lind  Swindle,"  and  Broderick 
especially  was  charged  with  corruption  and  fraud  in  connection 
with  it  But,  notwithstanding  the  imprecations  of  the  better 
classes  of  citizens  and  denunciations  of  the  better  part  of  the 
press,  the  so-called  swindle  was  consummated;  and  the  common 
council  of  the  time,  instead  of  being  any  longer  known  as  "  city 
fathers,"  acquired  the  name  of  "city  step-fathers."' 

On  January  24,  1852,  Henry  A.  Crabb  introduced  into  the 
assembly  a  bill  respecting  fugitives  from  labor  and  slaves  brought 
into  the  state  prior  to  its  admission.    It  was  no  better  and  no 

*  Senate  Journal,  1852,  62-70,  81,  82. 
'Senate  Journal,  1852,  395. 

'Senate  Journal,  1852,  195;  Stats.  1852,  loi. 

*  Senate  Journal,  1852,  210,  211. 

*  Assembly  Journal,  1852,  441;  Senate  Journal,  1852,  232;  Stats.  1852,  201. 

*  Annals  of  San  Francisco,  395,  396. 
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mtse  dtan  other  fugitive  stave  laws  tn  oUier  states^  It  passed . 
Uie  assembly  on  YAr^xsny  5  hf  a  vole  of  forty^two  ayes  lo| 
ekvea  noes.  On  Apnl  5,  Brodedck  called  it  tip  m  thi 
and  ofimd  irarious  araendaieiits,  which  showed  that 
taking  his  ckpartum  frofn,  or  at  least  was  oot  bajtnotiiziiig 
with,  the  slave  power*  Two  days  afterwards  Ralstoii  moved  a 
substitute  excludiog  blacks  and  mulactoes  from  the  state  aod 
not  permitthig  them  to  hold  property*  or  sue.  This  was  lost 
by  nineteen  tioes  to  four  ayes,  coosbling  of  Ralston,  Martiq^l 
E.  Cooke,  Charles  F.  Lott  and  Royal  T.  Spragtie,  On  Apr3^l 
8  the  fugitive  slave  bill  passed  the  senate  by  fourteen  ayes  to 
nine  cioes»  among  whom  were  Brodeiick  and  the  four 
above  named;  and  on  April  15,  1S52,  it  received  the  govemor'a 
signature  and  became  a  law.*  Meanwhile  Archibald  Q  Peachy 
presented  in  the  assembly  a  memorial  from  citizens  of  South 
Carolina  and  Florida  in  reference  to  their  removing  to  this 
sfete  and  bringing  their  ** proper^**  with  them.  On  the  other 
hand  Patrick  Cannay  oflefed  a  petition  in  the  ^sembiy  from 
free  negroes  of  San  Francisco^  praying  such  a  change  in  the 
laws  as  would  enable  them  to  give  testimony  against  white  men. 
But  such  was  the  prejudice  then  existing  against  negroes  that 
when  Richard  P.  Hammond  offered  a  resolution  that  the  house 
should  decline  to  receive  or  entertain  any  petition  upon  such  a 
subject  from  such  a  source,  it  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  forty* 
sev^  ayes  to  a  single  no,  which  was  that  of  Augustus  F\ 
Hinchman.' 

Next  in  violence  for  race  prejudice  to  the  anti -negro  fed* 
was  the  anti* Chinese  movement,  which  commenced  about  th* 
time    A  few  Chinese  immigrants,  who  may  be  called  tbe  pi 
neers  of  that  people  as  settlers  or  sojourners  in  Califoniia,  had 
come  in  the  early  part  of  1848,    A  few  more  followed  in  the 
course  of  the  year.    In  1849^  according  to  custom-house  sta- 
tistics, about  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  came  and  in  1850 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty.    They  were  treated  with  di^tiJi* 
guished  consideration.    On  August  29,  1850,  in  San  Francisco, 
on  the  occasion  of  funeral  services  commcmomtive  of  the  death 

^Assembly Jatimal,  1853,  95^  146,  147;  Senate  Journal,  185a,  357-385. 
*  Assembly  Journal,  1852,  159,  t6o,  395,396. 
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of  President  Taylor,  in  which  all  the  citizens  led  by  John  B. 
Weller  as  grand  marshal  participated,  the  Chinese  were  invited 
to  join  and  were  assigned  a  prominent  position  in  the  procession. 
On  October  29,  1850,  at  the  celebration  in  San  Francisco  of 
the  admission  of  California  into  the  union,  the  Chinese  again 
turned  out  in  large  numbers  and  formed  a  striking  feature  in  the 
ceremonies  of  the  day.  Their  welcome  and  the  opportunities 
afforded  in  California  to  make  money  encouraged  others  to 
come.  In  iSjj  the  immigration  of  Chinese  was  about  twenty, 
seven  hundred^  and  among  them  were  a  few  dissolute  women, 
the  forerunners  of  a  numerous  and  bad  following.  One  of  these 
women,  usually  known  as  Miss  Atoy,  was  infamous  throughout 
the  country  for  her  attractions  and  her  conquests/ 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  Chinese  then  as  now  to  huddle 
together  in  special  and  confined  quarters  and  to  dress  and  live  I 
as  they  had  dressed  and  lived  in  China.  Almost  all  their  cloth-  | 
ing  and  most  all  their  food,  which  consisted  in  great  part  of  J 
rice,  were  imported  from  their  native  land.  As  a  class  they 
were  harmless,  peaceful  and  exceedingly  industrious;  but,  as 
they  were  remarkably  economical  and  spent  little  or  none  of 
their  earnings  except  for  the  necessaries  of  life  and  this  chiefly 
to  merchants  of  their  own  nationality,  they  soon  began  to  pro- 
voke the  prejudice  and  ill-will  of  those  who  could  not  see  any 
value  in  their  labor  to  the  country.  Nearly  all  the  very  early 
Chinese  immigrants  came  to  the  country  under  a  system  of  con- 
tract, by  which  their  passage  was  paid  and  they  were  to  labor 
for  a  stated  term  at  certain  rates  of  wages,  high  for  China  but 
very  low  for  California;  and  the  business  of  hiring  them  out 
and  administering  their  affairs  in  general  was  in  the  hands  of 
associations,  organized  in  accordance  with  Chinese  laws  and 
usually  known  as  Chinese  companies,  to  which  they  were  said 
to  belong  and  owe  faith  and  fealty.  As  the  number  of  immi-'"' 
grants  increased  the  number  of  companies  increased  also,  until 
there  were  six  chief  large  associations  of  this  kind,  commonly 
called  *'The  Six  Chinese  Companies,"  which  were  entirely  sep- 
arate and  distinct  from  one  another  but,  having  like  interests, 

'  Fourg^eand's  Prospects  of  California,  California  Star,  April  i,  1848; 
Annals  of  5>an  Francisco,  288,  294,  384. 
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usually  ^Tced  in  their  policy  and  worked  together  for  si 
objects*  They  were  governed  among  themselves  by  their  own 
laws  and  customs,  among  which  were  some  very  curious  on^ 
such  as  their  idolatry-,  their  B*orship  of  ancestors  and  their  obli- 
gation to  send  back  to  China  the  bones  of  those  who  miglit  die 
m  California;  and  they  had  various  methods  of  enforcing  their 
laws  and  customs  without  appealing  to  the  American  courts  and 
tribunals — all  of  which  tended  to  isolate  and  exclude  them  from 
tJie  sympathy  of  their  fellow-laborers. 

They  commenced  to  flock  to  the  mines  almost  from  the  sta 
But  at  first  they  mined  with  very  little  success.  It  was  remarked 
of  them  in  1 849  that,  instead  of  doing  what  the  Americans  called 
diggings  they  merely  scratched;  they  were  like  women  in 
handling  of  tools;  and  as  they  from  the  beginning  recognized  th 
danger  of  in  any  manner  interfering  with  the  whites^  they  work 
only  claims  that  the  whites  had  passed  by  or  abandoned,  and 
were  satisfied  witli  making  a  dollar  or  two  a  day.*  But 
degrees  they  learned  better  how  to  handle  tools  and  in  some 
instances,  even  in  the  very  early  mining  times,  undertook  large 
and  extensive  works.  An  example  of  this  was  the  working  of 
what  was  known  as  Mississippi  Bar  near  Slate  Range  on  the 
Middle  Fork  of  Yuba  river.  There  were  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Chinamen  engaged  and,  for  the  purpose  in  imitation  of  th 
Americans  of  reaching  the  auriferous  gravel,  they  constructed 
wing-dam  several  hundred  yards  in  length,  built  of  pine  \Qg% 
which  excluded  the  water  from  half  the  bed  of  the  river  as  far  as 
it  extended.  They  were  said  to  have  expended  a  vast  amount 
unnecessary  labor  and  to  have  spent  months  in  wh.it  whit 
would  have  accomplished  in  weeks.  But  they  kept  right  on  wi 
their  work  and,  although  the  returns  to  each  man  were  not  greats 
the  yield  altogether  %vas  very  large.* 

By  degrees  they  began  also  to  branch  out  into  occupations 
which  interfered  or  were  supposed  to  interfere  with  the  wages  of 
while  labor.  They  not  only  hired  out  as  servants  and  Uborm; 
but  they  became  laundrymcn  and  turned  their  attention  success* 
folly  to  various  mechanical  branches  of  industry,  which  would 

1  Bcirtliwlck*s  Tha^ii  Yisars  in  Odifomla,  143* 
'  Borthwlck*s  Three  Yeana  in  California,  364, 165, 
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yield  them  wages,  and  in  a  number  of  ways  picked  up  money, 
which  would  have  otherwise  gone  into  white  hands.  They  estab- 
lished bars  and  restaurants  in  many  of  the  mining  towns.  At 
one  of  these  at  Sonora,  a  Chinese  woman,  finely  dressed  in 
European  style,  sat  behind  the  bar  and  served  out  drinks  to  the 
customers,  while  the  Chinese  proprietor  entertained  them  with 
music  from  a  drum  resembling  the  top  of  a  human  skull  covered 
with  parchment  and  beaten  with  two  small  sticks,  a  guitar  like  a 
long  stick  with  a  little  knob  on  the  end  of  it,  and  a  sort  of  fiddle 
with  two  strings.  When  asked  whether  the  woman  ^^as  his  wife, 
he  replied  with  apparent  indignation,  "Oh  no;  only  hired 
woman — China  woman;  hired  for  show;  that's  all."  Many  others 
throughout  the  country  were  equally  smart;  and  it  was  soon 
found  that  in  one  way  and  another  they  were  gathering  up  large 
amounts  of  treasure.* 

Though  the  Chinamen  had  some  vices,  such  as  gambling  and 
smoking  opium,  it  was  remarked  that  their  money  almost  inva- 
riably went  into  the  hands  of  other  Chinamen  and  eventually 
found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  one  or  other  of  the  Six  Companies 
and  thence  to  China.  They  would  buy  some  provisions,  such  as 
flour  and  fresh  pork  and  a  few  other  eatables  which  they  could  not 
get  from  China;  but  otherwise  they  did  not  patronize  the  butcher, 
the  baker  or  the  grocer.  Almost  the  only  articles  of  American 
dress  they  adopted  were  heavy  boots;  and,  as  they  always 
wore  them  very  loose  like  their  blouses  and  other  garments,  it 
got  to  be  said  that  a  Chinaman  always  picked  out  the  largest 
boots  he  could  find  for  his  money,  without  any  reference  to  fit. 
It  thus  became  apparent  that  the  Chinese  were  not  only  foreign^ 
ers  and  that  the  prejudices  against  foreigners  applied  to  them  as 
well  as  to  others;  but  that  they  were  foreigners  who  had  little  or 
nothing  in  common  with  other  people,  who  in  the  aggregate  col- 
lected much  of  the  gold  of  the  mining  regions  and  sent  it  out  of  1 
the  country,  and  who  were  timorous,  unvvarlike  and  easily  \ 
imposed  upon.  It  did  not  take  long  under  the  circumstances  for^ 
the  miners,  who  were  prejudiced  against  foreigners  in  general,  to 
move  against  the  Chinese.  They  claimed  that  individuals  of  a 
community  ought  to  exist  only  by  supplying  the  wants  of  others 

*Borth wick's  Three  Years  in  Califomi.i,  330,  331. 
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and  that  wlicii  a  man  neither  did  this,  iior  had  any  wants  of  his 
own  but  such  as  lie  provided  for  liiinself,  he  was  of  no  use  to  hts 
neighbor.  But  when,  in  addition  to  this*  such  a  man  also  dimm- 
Ishcd  the  productiveness  of  the  country  he  was  a  positive  disAd- 
vantage  and,  in  proportion  to  tlie  amount  of  wealth  he  rctnovcd, 
was  a  public  nuisance.  Wliat  was  true  of  an  individual  was  also 
true  of  a  class;  and  therefore,  according  to  their  views,  the  Chi- 
nese, though  the  best,  faithfulest,  most  easily  managed  and  most 
reliable  of  laborers  and  though  all  their  labor  and  in  various  way« 
a  large  portion  of  their  wealth  remained  in  California,  were  vcr)' 
destructive  and  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  tlie  country.^ 

The  first  expulsion  of  Chinese  from  the  mines  appears  to  havH! 
taken  place  at  what  was  known  as  Chinese  Camp  in  Tuolumne 
county  in  the  autumn  of  1849*  There  was  said  to  be  about 
sixty  Chinamen  working  there  at  what  was  called  "dry  washing" 
under  the  tuition  of  a  few  Sonorans  and  in  the  employ  of  an 
English  company.  The  party  that  expelled  them,  like  the  gener- 
ality of  persons  engaged  in  that  kind  of  business,  were  a  lot  of 
loafers  J  who  destroyed  the  industry  of  the  Chinan:ien  but  were 
too  lazy  and  shiftless  to  replace  it  with  any  industry  of  tlieir  own. 
The  sptit,  w  hich  paid  well  then  and  aftenvards  yielded  immensjC 
rctiirn!5^  was  for  the  time  abandoned  and  did  no  one  any  good. 
A  few  other  expulsion 3  in  other  localities  took  place;  but  there 
was  no  general  movement,  as  there  had  been  against  foreigners  in 
genera!  J  ft>r  the  reason  probably  that  the  Chinamen  had  not  as 
yet  come  in  sudi  numbers  as  to  cause  a|>prehensions  in  the  minds 
of  any  except  a  ciMtujaratively  veiy  few.  Such  was  the  state  of 
affairs  about  the  end  of  liSj  1 ;  but  in  1852  there  commenced  an 
unprecedenledly  large  immigration,  Gif  exceeding  anything  that 
had  occurred  befonc,  and  amounting  before  the  etid  of  that  year, 
according  to  custom-house  statkttcs^  to  tipwards  of  etgbtccD 
thou.^ind  four  hundred  The  knowletl^je  that  this  inimigratioa 
WA%  on  il^  way  or  was  about  la  get  underway  gave  a  sudden 
start  l«»  the  '  'iiesc  mo^^etticnt,  which  has  long  outlasted 

thcmoveme:  \-a  other  foreigners  as  well  as  those  against 
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ning  of  tlie  session  of  the  legislature  of  1S52  spoke  of  *'a  further 
itnmigration  and  settlement  of  the  Chinese*'  as  desirable^  and 
had  characterized  them  as  "one  of  the  most  worthy  classes  off 
our  newly  adopted  citizens,"  But  in  a  very  few  days  afterwards 
there  was  a  very  marked  difference  in  tlie  prevailing  feeling. 
About  the  beginmng  of  March,  1852,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  I 
the  senate  by  Tingley  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  in  the  courts 
of  the  state  the  contracts  and  obligations  made  in  China  to  per- 1 
form  work  and  labor  in  California,  This  brll  was  referred  to  a  I 
select  committee,  of  which  Tingley  was  chairman,  and  favorably 
reported  on  by  the  majority.  But  a  week  or  two  afterwards 
Philip  A.  Roach  presented  a  minority  report,  which  effectually 
killed  it  Roach  said  that  the  object  was  to  introduce  the  cheap 
labor  of  Asia.  The  bill  provided  for  the  enforcement  of  contracts 
made  under  it  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years.  The  necessity 
for  such  a  law  was  the  allegation  that  "labor  was  too  high;*'  and 
tt  was  therefore  proposed  to  import  the  surplus  and  inferior  pop- 
ulation of  Asia  and  put  it  in  competition  with  the  labor  of  our 
own  people.  But  the  project,  he  insisted,  would  not  work.  It 
coutd  not  be  made  to  pay  ;  because,  if  that  system  were  adopted, 
there  would  be  no  end  of  competition.  Besides^  that  system 
would  degrade  labor.  It  was  the  influx  of  foreigners  and  the  fact 
that  tliej"  drew  from  the  mines  more  wealth  than  our  own  people 
that  led  to  the  demand  that  foreigners  should  be  taxed;  and,  as  a 
conMSsion  to  this  demand,  an  unjust,  unconstitutional  and  indis- 
crimmating  law  had  been  passed  to  prohibit  foreigners  without  a 
license  from  working  mines  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
Many  of  those  foreigners  had  the  right  by  treaty  stipulations  to 
work  those  mines  as  w^ell  as  American  citizens.  The  effect  of 
that  law  had  been  to  increase  in  no  degree  the  productions  of  the 
American  people,  while  it  seriously  injured  commerce  in  the 
trading  towns. 

On  the  other  hand.  Roach  contended,  free  mines  and  high- 
priced  labor  had  conduced  to  bring  to  California  thousands  from 
cvcr)^  state  in  the  Union  and  from  those  countries  whose  people 
had  a  right  by  treaty  to  equal  privileges  with  American  citizens. 
But  with  reference  to  the  Chinese*  he  insisted,  there  was  no 
^^jgbltgatioti^^  to  give  them  the  freedom  of  the  mines. 
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That  a  ruinous  competition  >1k*u'.J  n»»t  be  forced  upon  the  people 
of  the  state  by  bringing  servile  labor  to  contend  against  the 
interests  of  our  working  classes  was  evident  enough  without 
argument.  If  there  were  a  necessity  for  cheap  labor,  it  should 
be  confined  to  such  occupations  as  would  not  compete  with 
citizens  who  live  by  the  work  of  their  hands.  If  Asiatic  labors 
should  be  confined  to  the  draining  of  swamp  lands  for  the  raising. 
v>f  rice,  silk  and  tea  or  for  raising  sugar,  cotton  and  tobacco,  he; 
had  no  objection  to  it;  for  those  staples  could  not  be  cultivatedj 
withv>ut  cheap  labor :  but  from  all  other  branches  it  should  be; 
excluded.  He  did  not  want  to  see  Chinese  or  Kanaka  cari>enters,' 
masons  or  blacksmiths  brought  here  in  swarms  to  compete  with 
American  mechanics  whose  labor  \i-as  as  dignified  and  honorable 
as  the  pursv.its  of  the  beamed  professions. 

Again,  ho  contcnde^^.,  the  bill  was  not  guarded  enough.  It 
pn.>vidc\:  that  contract  laborers  were  to  be  punished  for  refusing 
tv>  ur.r/*!  their  av^reemcnts.  Biit  they  were,  if  arrested,  to  receive 
from  the  state  as  g^^xni  rations  and  clothing  as  would  be  fumisheil 
thorn  hy  their  masters:  an<i,  in  return,  they  were  to  be  employed 
on  the  public  w  orks.  Was  it  not  clear,  however,  that  the  cost 
woulvi  i:rca:cr  than  the  advantage  gained?  In  no  state  had 
the  camini^s  of  crimina'.s  ever  exceexied  the  expenses  of  convic- 
tion and  supjv^rt.  l>e>idc<,  under  the  bill,  the  artful  rulers  of 
the  Chinese  c:v.}>i:e  co;:\i  e.\sily  send  to  California  not  only  their 
jw^ix^rs  bi:t  their  c:i:v.in.\'s  jikcwise.  Crime,  he  asserted,  was 
prevalent  in  Ciur^a.  There  were  at  the  lowest  estimate  five 
hunduxi  th.^;:N.inii  cnn::nals  thejc  and  this  too  under  a  s>'stem 
of  punishnu  :u  Hv^tCvi  K^r  its  se\  e::t\  and  certointA*.  A  government 
as  ski'*h\.l  in  tact  as  that  v^f  Ch^i-.^i  could  not  &il  to  perceive  the 
advantai^e  of  jx  i:)v;tti::;;  its  cnmina's  to  emigrate.  From  the 
corrupt  vv>n.:.:vt  of  Civuu>e  v>nki«Us  in  the  opium  trade,  it  was  to 
be  ex'jxvted  th.u  e\e:y  nia.etactor  in  their  prisons  would  be  sent 
to  Cahu>rn:a  as  a  Cv^'.itr.ict  lalv^rer.  Criminals,  it  was  true,  had 
nv>t  aheaviy  come  in  numhcrs,  lxva;:>e  the  Chinese  in  California 
had  l>ecn  sent  by  vonttactv  w  h.o  he'.d  their  Umilies  as  hostages; 
hut.  if  the  s\  >teni  h.u:  so  Wv^rkcvi  wel'.  it  was  probably  only 
owin.:  to  the  hnvitevi  r..:!V.S  v  si  v.t. 

But — ho  wont  on  to  s,i\ — the  ai'.owance  -of  this  immigration 
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and  the  commingling  of  races  would  expose  our  own  people  "  to 
pestilences  as  foul  as  leprosy  and  the  plague,  which  with  the 
bowlings  of  insanity  would  be  likely  to  devastate  the  land/^ 
Instead  of  this,  it  was  the  policy  of  government  to  elevate  the 
people;  and  to  do  so  its  labor  would  have  to  be  protected  and 
not  degraded.  Our  government  had  protected  the  labor  of  its 
people  by  raising  revenue  from  the  productions  of  foreign  labor 
and  thus  incidentally  prevented  a  ruinous  competition  against  its 
own  people.  The  framers  of  the  bill  had  sought  to  virtually 
reverse  that  policy  and  abrogate  the  system  of  incidental  protec- 
tion thus  extended  to  labor.  In  so  far  as  it  could  be  claimed 
that  the  bill  was  designed  to  apply  to  European  laborers,  it 
would  be  plain  that  its  object  would  be  to  place  the  labor  of 
foreigners  at  the  disposal  of  our  own  people  in  order  that,  if  they 
earned  money,  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  people. 
But  he  was  opposed  to  any  enactment  that  sought  to  place 
burdens  upon  any  race  of  men  who  were  under  no  other  disabili- 
ties to  become  citizens  except  want  of  residence/ 

Such  were  the  arguments  adduced  against  the  Chinese  at  the 
beginning  of  the  movement  against  them.  As  to  the  bill  in 
reference  to  contract  labor,  which  called  them  out,  it  was  on 
April  12  together  with  a  substantially  similar  bill  from  the 
assembly,  on  motion  of  Van  Buren,  by  a  vote  of  eighteen  ayes  to 
two  noes  indefinitely  postponed.*  On  the  same  day,  and  appar- 
ently with  the  idea  of  getting  on  record  early,  Paul  K.  Hubbs 
introduced  into  the  senate  a  bill,  which  purported  to  have  for  its 
object  to  prevent  coolie  labor  in  the  mines  and  involuntary 
servitude.  This  bill,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  its 
extensive  scope,  was  unable  to  keep  its  legs  and  broke  down  as 
a  premature  birth.  But  on  April  23,  Governor  Bigler  gave  a 
renewed  impetus  to  the  anti-Chinese  movement  by  the  trans- 
mission to  the  legislature  of  a  special  message  on  the  subject. 
He  said  that  it  was  very  important  to  adopt  measures  to  check 
the  tide  of  Chinese  immigration.  He  alluded  particularly  to- 
coolies,  who  were  sent  here,  as  he  had  been  informed  and  as 
was  generally  believed,  under  contract  to  work  in  our  mines  and 

>  Senate  Journal,  1852,  67,  68,  192,  217,  669-675. 
*  Senate  Journal,  1852,  306,  307. 
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after  a  certain  term  to  return  to  their  native  land.  Could  such 
creatures  with  safety,  he  asked,  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of 
tlie  right  of  citizens  in  the  courts?  If  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
solemn  character  and  indifferent  to  the  solemn  obligations  of  an 
oath  to  speak  the  truth — and  he  plainly  assumed  such  to  be  the 
case — it  would  be  unwise  to  receive  them  as  jurors  or  permit 
them  to  testify,  especially  in  cases  affecting  the  rights  of  others. 
|The  naturalization  laws,  he  continued,  extended  only  to  free 
f white  persons.  They  certainly  excluded  the  black  classes  of' 
Africa  and  probably  the  yellow  or  tawny  races  of  Asia,  as  well ' 
as  the  copper-colored  races  of  America.  In  many  of  the  states  • 
Indians  had  been  declared  to  be  not  citizens  but  distinct  tribes 
living  under  the  protection  of  government  and  incapable  of  ever 
becoming  citizens.  As  for  the  Chinese,  their  cupidity  alone  had 
brought  them  to  this  countr\\  None  of  them  had  come  as  an 
oppressed  people;  none  of  them  had  sought  our  shores  as  an 
asylum  or  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  free  gox'emment. 

Asia,  Riglcr  went  on  to  say,  contained  an  area  of  seventeen 
million  eight  hundred  and  sixt\-tive  thousand  English  square 
miles  and  the  total  jx^pulation  was  estimated  at  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  million  two  hundred  and  thirt}-  thousand  per- 
sons. The  population  of  the  Chinese  empire  and  dependent 
stales  was  one  hr.iK?rcvl  and  sixty-eight  millions.  The  average 
rate  of  jvisSxii^o  from  Cliina  to  California  cliarged  coolies  was 
forty  ilv^Uars,  The  emi^rativ^n  from  Canton  to  California  for 
1 85  J  was  cstimatcvl  at  twenty  thousand.  They  were  gix^en  a* 
frct.*  |Mssx\i:o  oi:t  and  K\ck  with  wages  of  from  three  to  four 
dvMlars  per  month.  The  usual  wages  of  coolies  in  China  was 
one  dv>ilar  per  month  and  llvni  enough  to  sustain  life.  Most  of 
the  coolies  sent  hero  w  ore  mairiov!  and.  while  they  were  absent, 
from  one  dv^llar  auv?  a  ha;f  to  two  dv^Ilars  month  was  paid  to 
their  families  f.M  s;:hsistonvO  and  the  amounts  deducted  from 
their  >\ai;os.  .\nd  their  fa:r.i'.ics  wore  retained  as  hostages  for 
the  faiib.U:!  jxMUMn^anoo  of  their  CvMUracts  of  labor.  These 
CvMitraots.  l>i;:lcr  insi^tCv:,  >\i  !0  aj^air.^t  g*.v^d  order  and  the  solid 
intcix'sts  of  01: r  Svvioty  a:ui  o;:^ht  not  to  be  recognized  or 
enfv^rvCv:  within  tV.o  linv.ts  v^t*  tl:i<  state  either  ujxmi  the  score  of 
inteniativMul  comity  or  law     A<  the  intnxiuction  of  one  hundred 
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thousand  or  any  number  of  coolies,  under  such  contracts  with 
non- residents,  might  endanger  the  public  tranquillity  and  injuri- 
ously affect  the  interests  of  the  people,  measures  should  be 
adopted  to  avert  the  evil.  He  therefore  proposed  such  an 
exercise  of  the  taxing  power  by  the  state  as  would  check  the 
immigration,  and  a  demand  by  the  state  that  congress  should 
prohibit  the  coolies  shipped  to  California  under  contracts  from 
laboring  in  the  mines. 

He  had  examined  the  constitutional  questions  involved  and 
believed  that  the  state  had  a  right  to  prevent  the  entry  of  any 
person  or  class  of  persons,  whom  it  deemed  dangerous  or  injur- 
ious to  the  interests  or  welfare  of  its  citizens,  and  that  the  state 
had  the  exclusive  right  to  determine  in  its  sound  discretion 
whether  the  danger  did  or  did  not  exist,  free  from  the  control  of 
the  general  government.  There  was  no  official  information  as 
to  whether  these  contracts  were  voluntary  or  involuntary;  but  it 
seemed  to  him  that  it  made  no  difference  as  to  the  power  of  the 
state  to  enact  laws  to  prevent  or  discourage  the  immigration.  Nor 
would  such  measures  justify  retaliation  by  Chinese  upon  Ameri- 
icans  residing  in  that  country.  In  all  governments,  as  a  general 
rule,  foreigners  were  excluded  from  mines  ;  and  the  Chinese  could 
not  complain  if  they  were  treated  the  same  here  as  in  other 
countries.  The  extraordinary  wants  of  this  state  demanded  novel, 
if  not  extraordinary,  legislation.  The  history  and  condition  of 
California  were  pecuUar.  They  were  without  parallel.  We  could 
ilbt  be  guided  by  precedents  established  in  other  states.  And 
thus,  he  concluded,  in  committing  this  subject  to  the  care  and 
consideration  of  the  legislature,  he  had  performed  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  which  could  devolve  upon  him  during  his 
term  of  office.  In  response  to  this  message,  a  special  committee 
of  five  was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject;  and  Van  Buren, 
Ralston,  SouM,  Estell  and  Jacob  Frye  were  named  as  such  com- 
mittee; but.  Van  Buren  declining  to  serve,  John  J.  Warner  was 
appointed  in  his  place.  This  committee  on  April  28,  1852,  pre- 
sented a  lengthy  report,  consisting  chiefly  of  assertions,  and  at 
the  same  time  introduced  a  bill  purporting  to  protect  mining 
interests  and  prevent  excessive  emigration  from  Asia  to  California. 
But  the  bill,  like  Hubbs'  previous  effort,  never  reached  a  third 
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reading;  and  the  anti-Chinese  immigration  question,  thus 
though  it  continued  to  afford  cause  for  occ^tsional  riatiJig  in  the 
mines  and  in  some  of  the  towns,  had  a  rest.' 

Bigier  s  attack  upon  the  Chinese  and  Chinese  imnngnition  was 
considered  by  some  of  tlie  most  intelligent  and  libcrat-mtndcd 
classes  of  the  community  as  very  offensive  and  uncalled  for 
However  objectionable  the  presence  of  tlie  Chinese  might  be,  it 
was  not  the  place  of  tlie  governor  of  the  state  to  incrca-^e  the 
prejudices  and  encourage  the  outrages  that  were  being  commillcd 
against  them.  There  were  therefore  numerous  answers  to  his 
message,  and  some  of  them  by  the  Chinese  themselves,  in  which 
it  was  supposed  by  many  that  they  evinced  a  decided  su]>eriority 
to  him,  not  only  in  temper  but  also  in  logic/  However  this  may 
have  been,  Bigler  found  that  he  had  not  done  himself  ^my  ver)' 
great  amount  of  credit  by  his  course;  and  at  the  next  session  of 
the  legislature  he  had  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject  Nor  is  it 
likely,  if  he  had  had  anything  to  say,  that  it  would  have  met 
with  any  favor.  There  had  in  fact  a  kind  of  reaction  commenced 
in  favor  of  Chinese  immigration,  Several  bills,  one  of  which 
proposed  that  "no  Asiatic  or  person  of  Asiatic  descent  nof 
Chileno  should  be  permitted  to  work  in  any  of  the  mines  of  this 
state  "  had  been  introduced  into  the  assembly  and  by  that  liody 
referred  to  its  committee  on  mines  and  mining  interests;  and  on 
March  9,  1853,  a  majority  of  that  committee,  consisting  of  JaJilcs 
H.  Gardner,  T  T.  Cabaniss^  Benjamin  B.  Redding,  R.  G.  Reading 
and  Patrick  Can  nay,  presented  a  report  against  any  act  prevent* 
ing  or  discouraging  Chinese  immigration/ 

On  the  same  tlay  tlie  same  committee  presented  a  report  cm 
tlie  Chinese  jiopulation  then  in  the  state.  They  said  it  consisted 
of  about  tweniy.two  thousand  pcrsocts,  mostly  from  Ibc  Canton 
district  They  had  divided  themselves  into  four  departments 
^presenting  that  district.  Each  dcptartnicnt  had  a  house  in  Sm 
Francisco,  presided  owr  by  two  men,  known  as  beads  of  the 
houses,  who  were  dectett  by  the  Chinese  of  the  department  in 
this  slate    Thene  was  bcHdcs  this  a  committee  elected  by  the 
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Chinese  merchants  of  San  Francisco,  which  acted  in  conjunction 
with  tlie  heads  of  the  houses.  Each  immigrant  recorded  his 
name  and  contributed  ten  dollars  to  a  fund  for  the  payment  of 
salaries  and  other  department  expenses.  The  heads  of  the  houses 
granted  passports,  and  allowed  no  person  to  leave  the  country 
till  his  debts  were  settled.  The  houses  were  used  as  hotels  for 
boarding  those  who  desired  to  go  there,  and  also  as  hospitals, 
where  the  sick  were  attended  by  their  own  physicians.  The 
houses  also  advanced  money  to  those  who  were  poor  and  unable 
otherwise  to  go  to  the  mines  or  attend  to  other  business.  The 
heads  of  the  houses  acted  as  judges;  enforced  the  collection  of 
debts,  and  punished  petty  offenses — the  more  serious  ones  being 
sent  to  the  state  courts.  In  case  of  disputes  between  the  heads 
of  the  houses,  the  committee  heard  and  decided  them.  When  a 
vacancy  occurred  in  the  heads  of  the  houses,  the  committee  and 
heads  of  other  houses  filled  it  temporarily  until  the  votes  of  all 
the  members  could  be  collected  by  messengers,  either  to  confirm 
the  appointment  or  elect  somebody  else. 

The  heads  of  the  houses,  continued  the  report,  enjoyed  entire 
confidence  and  exerted  a  controlling  influence.    These  gentlemen. 
Gee  Atai  and  Lee  Chuen  of  the  See  Yup  Company,  which  had 
ninety-five  hundred  members;  Tong  K.  Achick  and  Lum  Teen- 
Kwei,  of  the  Yaong  Wo  Company,  which  had  seventy-five  hun- 
dred members;  Tarn  Sam  and  Chun  Aching  of  the  Canton 
Company,  which  had  four  thousand  members,  and  Wong  Sing 
and  Lee  Yuk  Nam  of  the  Suwon  Company,  which  had  one 
thousand  members,  had  all  appeared  before  the  committee  and, 
through  Tong  K.  Achick  as  interpreter,  stated  their  grievances. 
They  complained  that  their  testimony  was  not  received  in  con- 
troversies with  Americans  and  that  they  were  taxed  without 
being  protected.    They  said  that  some  of  their  people  had  beeiTI 
brought  here  under  contracts  to  labor  for  employers,  but  that  \ 
the  practice  had  been  found  unprofitable  and  had  been  aban-  \ 
doned.    Most  all  had  come  as  their  own  masters  and  with  theii\J 
own  means.    Some  had  borrowed  money  and  pledged  their"- 
property;  some  had  agreed  to  give  the  proceeds  of  their  labor  j 
for  a  certain  time,  and  some  had  pledged  their  children  to  be 
owned  as  slaves  in  case  of  non-payment.    They  estimated  the  \ 
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Chinese  capital  employed  in  this  state,  other  than  that  employed 
in  mining,  at  two  millions  of  dollars.* 

Cabaniss  presented  a  separate  report  and  went  still  further  in 
fevor  of  the  Chinese.  He  said  that  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  bills  was  to  enable  a  white  man  to  drive  any  China- 
man from  his  claim  by  ordering  him  off  and  paying  for  his 
improvements.  It  was  also  proposed  to  exclude  Chilenos,  forget- 
ting that  Chili  was  a  republic  and  a  model  republic  in  comparison 
with  many  others  of  South  America  whose  people  were  not  to 
be  excluded.  It  was  absurd  to  make  such  a  provision  for 
Chilenos  only,  even  if  any  exclusion  were  proper  or  just  He 
then  reviewed  the  efforts  of  the  maritime  nations  to  secure  the 
trade  of  the  East  Indies — how  it  obtained  first  by  the  Portu- 
guese, then  by  the  Dutch  and  then  by  the  English.  The  one 
that  held  it  was  the  holder  of  the  commercial  and  maritime 
dominion  of  the  East  and  with  it  was  connected  the  rise  and  fall 
of  nations.  Our  position  and  circumstances  now  promised  us 
the  golden  prize,  for  which  nations  had  so  long  contended.  If 
we  wish  to  become  the  first  commercial  power  in  the  world,  were 
we  taking  proper  steps  to  reach  that  point?  He  believed  in 
allowing  the  Chinese  to  remain  and  treating  them  with  justice. 
On  the  other  hand,  John  J.  Hoff  and  Benjamin  F.  Myres,  a 
minority  of  the  committee,  reported  against  the  Chinese  and 
recommended  that  miners  might  be  given  authority  to  adopt 
rules  and  regulations  excluding  foreigners,  who  could  not  become 
citizens,  from  working  the  mines  in  their  districts.  They  talked 
of  the  degradation  of  white  labor,  the  swarming  in  of  the  leprous 
multitudes  and  their  condition  of  slavery.  They  pointed  to  the 
free  negro  race  in  some  of  the  northern  states  as  an  incubus 
— a  canker  sj>ot  in  society  that  blighted  all  the  elements  of 
purity  and  health,  and  wanied  against  creating  the  same  blight 
in  California.* 

At  the  next  or  1S54  session  of  the  legislature,  the  first  during 
Biglcr*s  soi'onii  term  i>f  office  as  governor,  little  or  nothing  more 
of  a  le^islatixo  character  was  done  in  reference  to  the  Chinese 
than  at  the  so^moi\  of  iS;^    In  tiu  senate  J.iine^  \V.  CoflTroth 

*  .\<Nt  inM\  IouiimI.  iS>;.         Appt  iuliv.  1\h\  -»S.  7-12. 

*  A?4S**ml»l>  Journal.  iS^;.        Ap|HrnUi\.  IVv.  ^s^.  i^wi. 
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presented  a  report  of  the  committee  on  federal  relations  against 
Chinese  immigration  and  said  that  at  that  time  there  were 
twenty-five  thousand  Asiatics  in  the  state.  On  motion  of 
Charles  A,  Tuttle,  a  futile  resolution  was  adopted  urging  con- 
gress to  allow  California  to  impose  a  capitation  tax  on  Asiatic 
immigrants  to  be  paid  by  owners  and  masters  of  vessels  before 
immigrants  should  be  allowed  to  land.  George  W.  Hook  pre- 
sented a  report  of  the  committee  on  vice  and  immorality  to  the 
effect  that  there  had  been  a  decrease  of  gambling,  an  increase  of 
temperance,  an  increase  of  Sunday-school  attendance  and  of 
refined  society  and  an  increase  of  anti-Chinese  sentiment*  In 
the  assembly  H.  B.  Kellogg  introduced  a  bill  to  prevent  Asiatics 
from  immigrating  into  or  laboring  in  the  state,  and  B.  F.  Myres 
a  bill  to  prevent  them  from  giving  evidence  in  favor  of  or  against 
any  white  person  in  a  criminal  case,  both  of  which  failed ;  and  it 
was  left  for  a  later  time  and  meaner  legislature  to  place  the  last- 
mentioned  disgraceful  enactment  upon  the  statute-book.' 

But  what  Myres  failed  to  accomplish  for  the  anti-Chinese 
cause  in  the  legislature,  Hugh  C.  Murray  brought  about  through 
the  enginery  of  the  supreme  court.  The  infamous  provisions  of 
the  statutes  of  1850  excluding  Indians  and  negroes  or  mulattoes 
firom  giving  evidence  in  favor  of  or  against  a  white  person  either 
in  civil  or  criminal  cases  were  still  in  active  force.  Several 
attempts  had  been  made  to  repeal  them.  At  the  legislature  of 
1852,  as  has  been  seen,  Patrick  Cannay  presented  a  petition  for 
that  purpose,  which  was  almost  unanimously  rejected.  At  the 
legislature  of  1853  W.  Meredith  renewed  the  fight  by  presenting 
in  the  assembly  a  memorial  of  colored  persons  praying  for  an 
amendment  of  the  civil  practice  act  so  as  to  allow  them  to 
testify.  George  Carhart  moved  that  the  memorial  should  be 
rejected  by  throwing  the  same  out  of  the  window.  Patrick 
Cannay,  who  occupied  the  chair  at  the  time,  ruled  the  motion 
out  of  order  but  said  that  he  would  entertain  a  motion  to  reject. 
Carhart  appealed  and  the  chair  was  sustained.  J.  P.  McFarland 
moved  to  reject  A.  G.  McCandless  moved  as  an  amendment 
that  the  memorial  be  burned.    The  chair  decided  the  amend- 

*  Senate  Journal,  1854,  574-576,  600,  623,  624. 
^  Assembly  Journal,  1854,  265,  496,  4^. 
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ment  out  of  order,  whereupon  Charles  A.  Leake  appealed;  but 
the  chair  was  again  sustained — this  time  by  twenty -eight  ayes  to 
twenty-three  noes.  It  was  evident,  however,  from  the  temper  of 
the  house  that  the  time  for  justice  to  the  negroes  had  not  yet 
arrived.  The  motion  to  reject  was  adopted  by  fifty-three  ayes, 
no  one  voting  in  the  negative;  and  on  motion  of  Elcan  Heyden- 
feldt  the  clerk  was  directed  not  to  file  the  memorial  among  the 
papers  of  the  house.* 

In  the  meanwhile  a  man,  named  George  W.  Hall,  had  been 
convicted  of  the  crime  of  murder  upon  the  testimony  of  Chinese 
witnesses.    He  appealed  from  the  conviction  to  the  supreme 
court.    The  matter  came  up  for  discussion  in  that  tribunal  in 
the  autumn  of  1854.    Murray,  whp. was  chief  jusljcc,  delivered 
the  opinion,  which  was  concurred  in  by  Justice  Solomon  Heydcn- 
feldt  but  dissented  from  by  Justice  Alexander  Wells.    Under  the 
circumstances  the  decision  had  the  force  and  effect  of  law,  even 
stronger  than  if  enacted  directly  by  the  legislature.  Murray 
hold  that  the  word   Indian,"  as  used  in  the  statute  concerning 
witnesses,  included  not  only  the  North  American  Indians  but 
the  whole  Mongolian  race.    He  acknowledged  that  the  word,  as 
commonly  used  at  the  present  day,  was  specific  and  not  generic 
and  referred  only  to  North  American  Indians;  but  he  claimed 
that,  as  in  the  days  of  Columbus  all  the  countries  washed  by  the 
Chinese  waters  were  denominated  the  Indies,  therefore  all  the 
Asiatics  were  Indians  and  inhibited  by  the  stiitute  from  testify- 
,ing  against  a  white  man.    He  attempted  to  bolster  up  this  opin- 
ion by  t\vi>  very  remarkable  paragraphs,  which  indicate  quite  as 
well  as  any  comment  could  the  character  of  the  decision.  In 
tlie  first  place  he  said,  **\Ve  have  carefully  considered  all  the 
censoijucncos  resulting  from  a  different  rule  of  construction  and 
arc  satisfied  that  e\  on  in  a  dinihtfiil  case  we  would  be  impelled  to 
this  division  on  grounds  of  public  policy."    And  again,  he  said,. 
** The  anomalous  sjHViavlo  of  a  distinct  j>eople — living  in  our 
iommunity,  rcvoi;ni.'ini;  no  laws  v>f  this  state  except  through  ' 
ntvovsity,  biini^iui::  with  thorn  lluir  prciudiocs  and  national  feuds  ; 
in  whiv  h  lhr\  inilnli^v*  in  ojvn  \tv^;.it:     of  law.  wlit^se  mendacity 
IV  iM.HotlM.iI.  a  t.uv*  of  wh.^  -.  n.\tiiro  h.\N  marked  as  j 
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inferior  and  who  are  incapable  of  progress  or  intellectual  develop- 
ment beyond  a  certain  point  as  their  history  has  shown,  differing 
in  language,  opinion,  color  and  physical  conformation,  between 
whom  and  ourselves  nature  has  placed  an  impassable  difference 
— is  now  presented;  and  for  them  is  claimed,  not  only  the  right 
to  swear  away  the  life  of  a  citizen,  but  the  further  privilege 
of  participating  with  us  in  administrating  the  affairs  of  the 
government.*'' 
'  Pec^le  vs.  Hall,  4  Cal.  399-405. 
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BIGLER  (continued). 

THE  legislature  of  1852,  as  has  been  seen,  met  at  Vallcjo  and 
a  few  days  afterwards,  on  account  of  the  want  of  proper 
accommodations,  moved  to  Sacramento,  where  it  finished  its 
session.    But  the  law  of  February  4,  185 1,  for  the  permanent 
location  of  the  seat  of  government  at  Vallejo,  was  still  in  force; 
and  accordingly  the  next  legislature,  which  convened  on  Mon- 
day, January  3,  1853,  met  at  that  place.    By  that  time  a  few 
more  buildings  had  been  erected,  though  there  were  yet,  properly 
speaking,  no  conveniences  for  the  seat  of  government  The 
magnificent  scheme  of  Mariano  G.  Vallejo  to  build  a  great  city 
and  his  grand  offers  to  donate  to  the  state  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
si.x  acres  of  land  which  he  did  not  own,  and  three  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  dollars  which  he  did  not  have,  had  vanished 
into  thin  air.    On  January  7,  1853,  four  days  after  the  com- 
mcncoincnt  of  the  session,  the  assembly  adopted  a  resolution  for 
a  joint  committee  of  both  houses  to  confer  with  Vallejo  in  refer- 
ence to  the  capital;  but  the  senate  laid  it  on  the  table;  and  on 
January  12,  on  motion  of  Henry  A,  Crabb,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  by  that  body  that  Vallejo  was  the  capital  and  that  it 
wouUl  be  bad  policy  and  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  state  to 
adjourn  the  session  to  any  other  place.    But  on  January  26,  on 
motion  of  Royal  T.  Sprague,  the  senate  adopted  another  resolu- 
tion, roiiuosting  the  governor  to  demand  from  Vallqo  all  the 
moneys  due  or  to  l>ecome  due  under  his  proposition  to  the  state. 
Tliis  brou'^ht  Vallejo  again  to  the  front  and  on  January  27  he 
adilrcssod  a  letter  to  the  governor,  which  the  next  day  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  lej^islature.    In  this  letter  Vallejo  said  that  in  con- 
se\]uence  of  unforeseen  emUirrassments,  resulting  in  a  great 
degree  from  tlie  rojKwted  removal  of  the  state  archi\-cs  firom 
(114) 
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Vallejo  to  other  points,  the  resources  upon  which  he  mainly 
relied  to  discharge  his  obligations  had  been  entirely  destroyed 
and  his  enterprise  brought  into  such  discredit  that  he  had  been 
compelled  to  ask  the  discharge  of  himself  and  his  sureties  from 
liability  upon  their  bond  for  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
praying  that  the  bond  might  be  canceled  and  annulled;  and  he 
b^ged  on  this  occasion  to  renew  the  request.* 

On  February  2,  after  much  controversy  in  both  houses,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  permanent  location  of  the  se:it  of  government 
at  Benicia  passed  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  sixteen  ayes  to  eight 
noes.  The  bill  went  to  the  assembly  the  same  day,  together 
with  a  legal  opinion  of  S.  C.  Hastings,  the  attorney-general,  to 
the  effect  that,  though  under  the  constitution  of  1849  it  required 
a  two-thirds  vote  to  remove  the  capital  from  San  Jos6,  any  sub- 
sequent removal  could  be  made  by  an  act  passed  by  a  simple 
majority  vote.  On  February  4  the  bill  passed  the  assembly  by 
a  vote  of  thirty-one  ayes  to  twenty-three  noes;  and  on  the  same 
day  it  received  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  became  a  law. 
On  the  same  day  likewise  the  assembly  adopted  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  adjourn  to  meet  at  Benicia  on  February  11,  1853, 
which  was  immediately  concurred  in  by  the  senate;  and  the  leg- 
islature thereupon  adjourned  accordingly.' 

Benicia,  as  will  be  recollected,  was  the  town  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Straits  of  Carquinez,  which  had  been  started  in  1 846  under 
the  name  of  Francisca  as  the  rival  of  Yerba  Buena  and  which  in 
1847,  when  the  name  of  Yerba  Buena  was  changed  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, took  the  name  of  Benicia.  It  was  still  a  small  place,  not 
much  larger  than  Vallejo,  and  nearly  if  not  quite  as  unfit,  so  far 
as  accommodations  and  conveniences  were  concerned,  for  the 
seat  of  government.  The  reason  it  had  been  chosen  was  doubt- 
less owing  partly  to  its  central  location  on  the  main  traveled 
route  between  San  Francisco  and  the  interior,  and  partly  to  the 
influence  of  persons  interested  in  it  and  its  neighborhood,  but 
chiefly  as  a  sort  of  compromise  between  warring  factions  and 
widely  conflicting  interests,  which  could  not  agree  upon  the  first 

'Senate  Journal,  1853.  35,  42,  78,  88. 

*  Senate  Journal,  1853,  93i  9^1  i07»  ^09;  Assembly  Journal,  1853,  iii,  112, 
127. 
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choice  of  either.  Be  this  as  it  may  have  been,  when  the  houses 
were  called  in  their  new  quarters  at  Benicia  on  Friday,  February 
II,  1853,  there  was  no  quorum  present,  nor  was  there  on  the 
next;  but  on  the  following  Monday  the  senate  got  to  work  and 
on  Tuesday  the  assembly;  and  in  a  few  days  thereafter  legis- 
lative matters  became  as  lively  as  ever.  One  of  the  first  things 
to  be  taken  up,  or  rather  resumed,  was  the  business  with  Vallejo. 
By  a  section  of  the  act  for  the  removal  of  the  capital  to  Benicia, 
it  had  been  provided  that  Vallejo  should  be  released  from  the 
performance  of  his  bond  upon  condition  of  his  releasing  any 
and  all  claims  for  relief  and  damages  against  the  state  founded 
upon  or  growing  out  of  anything  connected  with  the  location 
or  removal  of  the  seat  of  government.  On  February  14,  he 
executed  the  release  required  and  a  few  days  afterwards  copies 
were  transmitted  to  the  houses.  And  with  this  action  the  trouble 
with  Vallejo  came  substantially  to  an  end.* 

Bi^ler's  annual  message  to  the  legislature  for  1853,  which  was 
presented  upon  the  organization  of  the  houses  at  Vallejo  on  Jan- 
uary 5,  after  some  preliminaries  about  the  expansion  of  our  com- 
merce, the  augmentation  of  our  sources  of  wealth  and  our  general 
progress  in  all  the  arts  of  peace,  proceeded  to  say  that  the  settle- 
ment of  California,  which  was  not  the  least  among  the  achieve- 
ments of  mankind,  had  developed  in  the  public  mind  a  strong 
bias  favorable  to  other  peaceful  acquisitions,  and  had  proved  that, 
while  in  accordance  with  the  uniform  policy  of  government  we 
hail  over  been  ready  to  welcome  immigrant  foreigners  who  could 
consistently  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
become  citi/ens  by  naturalization,  we  were  at  the  same  time  dis- 
posed to  make  foreign  soil  itself,  in  proper  cases,  peacefully  a 
portion  of  the  republic.  Despotisms,"  he  continued,  "forcibly 
sulniue  and  subjeet  foreign  territory  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nations,  while  it  is  the  pt>liey  i>f  our  government  to  extend  the 
*area  of  fieedom'  only  where  it  can  be  done  consistently  with  the 
rii;hts  i^f  lUheis  auvl  by  a  due  observance  of  the  laws  governing 
national  intercinu  se.'*  1  f  e  next  addressed  himself  to  the  steadily 
iuvMoasing  li.ihiiities  of  the  state,  which  were  seriously  aflfecting 
its  ^t.uidinLT  antl  ereJit  .uu!  rel.irdinix  its  pro*;ress;  and  he  insisted 

*  S*MMtc  Journal.  iS5^v  1  k\  115.  ij{o;  A «N>cm My  Journal,  1853,153,  134,  158. 
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Upon  a  change  of  financial  policy  and  lessening  of  expenditures. 
With  this  object  in  view  he  recommended  a  number  of  changes 
in  the  state  constitution.  These  were:  first,  providing  for  bien- 
nial instead  of  annual  sessions  of  the  legislature,  and  those 
sessions  not  to  exceed  ninety  days ;  second,  repealing  the  taking 
of  a  state  census  in  1855;  third,  devolving  the  duties  of  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  on  the  secretary  of  state  or  county 
oflficers;  fourth,  striking  out  the  provision  that  "in  order  to  revise 
or  amend  an  act  or  section,  the  act  or  section  proposed  to  be 
amended  must  be  re-enacted  and  re-published  at  length,"  though 
there  was  no  such  provision  in  the  constitution  and  he  had 
simply  misconstrued  the  provision  against  revising  an  act  or 
amending  a  section  by  reference  to  its  title  as  McDougal  had 
done  before  him;  fifth,  leaving  the  matter  of  the  appointment  or 
election  of  a  state  surveyor-general  to  the  legislature,  and  sixth, 
changing  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year  from  July  i  to 
December  15  so  that  the  legislature  upon  its  meeting  in  January 
might  know  the  then  financial  condition  of  the  state.  He  also 
recommended  that  these  amendments  should  be  made  by  the 
legislature  and  vote  of  the  people,  thus  avoiding  the  expense  and 
agitation  of  calling  a  convention.  He  likewise  recommended 
that  the  eleven  judicial  districts  and  district  judges  should  be 
curtailed  to  eight;  that  only  one  district  attorney  should  be 
elected  in  a  district;  that  there  should  be  a  reduction  of  salaries 
of  state  officers,  and  that  salaries  should  be  paid  in  cash  instead 
of  scrip,  which  was  thirty-three  per  cent  below  par.  By  these 
changes  he  estimated  that  a  saving  would  be  effected  of  five 
hundred  and  twelve  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars,  of  which 
one  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand  would  be  in  biennial 
sessions,  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  in  reduction  of  pay  and 
mileage  of  legislators,  and  forty-three  thousand  two  hundred  in 
limiting  sessions  to  ninety  days.* 

He  then,  among  other  suggestions,  called  attention  to  the 
resistance  in  San  Francisco  to  the  taxes  imposed  by  an  act  of  the 
last  legislature  on  consigned  goods  and  the  fact  that  the  grand 
jury  there  had  ignored  two  hundred  indictments  for  violation  of 
the  law;  and  he  recommended  stringent  measures,  both  civil 

*  Senate  Journal,  1853,  10-19. 
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and  criminal,  to  enforce  compliance.  He  thought  that  control- 
lcr*s  warrants  should  be  received  fur  all  state  dues ;  that  tlic  water 
front  of  San  Francisco  should  be  extended  and  leased  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state  treasury;  that  measures  should  be  taken  to 
secure  escheated  estates^  and  that  taxes  should  be  enforced 
against  steamships  though  claimed  to  be  taxed  in  other  state* 
where  the  owners  resided.  He  recommended  efforts  to  secure 
donations  from  congress  of  public  lands  in  hinited  quantities  to 
actual  settlers  and  that  steps  should  at  once  be  tikcn  and  an 
economical  plan  of  operations  devised  to  effect  the  early  recla- 
mation of  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  of  the  state,  which 
should  also  be  donated  to  actual  settlers  in  quantities  not  exceed* 
ing  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  He  opposed  the  sale  or 
leasing  of  the  mineral  lands;  claimed  that  minerals  in  evety 
grant  of  land  by  Spain  or  Mexico  were  reserved,  and  recom- 
mended that  measures  should  be  taken  to  secure  appeals  in  all 
cases  of  conBrniation  of  Spanish  or  Mexican  grants  containing 
minerals.  He  set  forth  that  under  an  act  for  the  creation  of  a 
state  prison^  which  had  been  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature,  commissioners  had  selected  San  Quentin  in  Marin 
county  and  purchased  twenty  acres  of  ground  and  that  the 
contiact  had  been  let  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder ;  but  that 
the  law  was  defective  and  should  be  revised  He  spoke  of  the 
extent  and  rich  promise  of  the  school  fund  and  demanded 
renewed  efforts  to  press  upon  tlie  attention  of  congress  the 
desirability  of  a  Pacific  railroad/ 

On  the  same  day  as  the  reading  of  tlie  message  in  the  senate 
and  on  the  next  day  in  tlie  assembly p  a  resolution  was  adopted 
for  a  committee  of  five  to  inv^cstigate  the  passage  of  the  state 
prison  bill,  which  had  been  referred  to  by  the  governor.  James 
W*  Cofffoth  was  the  mover  and  chairman  of  the  senate  com- 
mittee and  John  J,  Hoff  of  that  of  the  assembly.  The  two 
committees  by  further  resolution  were  joined  and  sat  as  one. 
They  immediiitely  bcgu  tbdr  iovcsfelBailaoci  by  taking  testimony; 
Aiul  the  result  was  very  Gcrtain  proof  €>f  seaadaloits  corrupdon* 
though  those  tarred  with  tt  seem  to  liave  bad  the  art  to  avoid 
positive  exposin      '  ^    entite  «liite  prison  basims  was  then 
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continued  to  be  for  some  years  afterwards  a  sort  of  festering 
on  the  body  politic.    It  will  be  recollected  that  McDougai 
ted  in  his  message  of  January,  i^S^i  accordance  with 

law  of  tht  previous  session  he  had  placed  Mariano  G.  Vallejo 
d  James  M,  Estell  in  charg^e  of  the  state  convicts.  By  an  act 
April  25,  1851,  they  were  constituted  lessees  of  the  convicts, 
together  with  the  prison  grounds  and  buildings,  for  ten  years. 
By  their  contract,  which  was  perfected  in  September  of  that  year, 
they*  undertook  the  guarding,  safe-keeping  and  maintenance  of 
alt  state  convicts  in  consideration  of  their  labor,  without  cost, 
coble  or  expense  to  the  state.  Notice  was  thereupon  given 
the  governor  for  all  convicts  to  be  delivered  into  the  cus- 
tody of  John  C  Hays,  sheriff  of  San  Francisco,  who  with  John 
Caperton  bad  taken  a  sub-lease  of  the  contract/ 

On  March  30^  1^5 2,  George  McDougai,  William  McDaniel 
and  Horace  W.  Carpen tier,  who  had  been  appointed  under  the 
of  1851  state  prison  inspectors  to  take  general  supervision 
state  prison  affairs,  reported  that  they  had  addressed  frequent 
communications  to  the  lessees  and  their  superintendent  for  infor- 
mation, but  that  until  within  a  few  days  they  had  received  no 
reply.  They  said  further  that  by  the  law  the  lessees  were 
required  to  erect  at  Vallejo  suitable  temporary  buildings  or  to 
locate  in  the  vicinity  secure  prison  ships^  but  that  no  buildings 
had  been  erected  or  started;  that  one  prison  brig  had  been 
located  near  Angel  Island,  in  which  thirty-five  convicts  were 
conftnedi  but  that  the  other  convicts  were  kept  by  the  sheriff 
of  San  Francisco  in  the  San  Francisco  county  jaiL  They  then 
proceeded  to  say  that  by  the  third  section  of  the  act  the  state 
ijnpliedly  covenanted  for  the  building  of  a  permanent  prison  by 
le  state;  that  the  act  was  one  "affording  rare  facilities  for 
vate  advantage,  contemplating  heavy  expenses  on  the  part 
of  the  state  and  income  to  individuals,"  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
amended  so  as  to  require  the  lessees  to  undertake  the  erection 
of  a  strong  and  permanent  building  or  that  the  legislature  should 
provide  other  ways  and  means  for  the  building  of  a  prison  and 
securing  of  criminals.  To  provide  a  secure  prison  was  clearly 
e  of  the  first  duties  of  the  government,  as  there  were  many 
•SchaIc  Journal,  1852^  676,  677;  iSsj,     46;  Assembly  Journal,  1853,  31, 
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criminals  in  the  country  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  gold 
from  various  penal  colonies  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  On 
January  lo,  sixty  prisoners  had  been  received  by  the  lessees 
and  confined,  and  several  more  had  afterwards  been  brought  in. 
Of  this  number  twenty  had  effected  their  escape  and  only  seven 
had  been  recaptured.  Seventeen  had  escaped  from  Angel  Island 
by  overpowering  their  keepers  either  by  force  or  persuasion.  A 
few  had  been  retaken;  but  the  remainder  were  then  prowling 
around  the  state,  committing  new  crimes  and  endangering  the 
lives  of  citizens. 

By  the  sixteenth  section  of  the  act,  they  proceeded  to  say, 
the  lessees  were  prohibited  from  offering  a  reward  of  more  than 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars;  but  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
them  from  offering  as  little  as  six  and  a  quarter  cents  for  the 
recapture  and  delivery  of  any  number  of  escaped  convicts.  In 
the  case  mentioned,  what  was  designated  as  "a  liberal  reward" 
had  been  offered ;  but  the  expression  was  altogether  too  vague 
and  ambiguous  to  induce  men  to  attempt  to  capture  persons 
so  desperate  and  remorseless  in  character  as  these  felons  were 
known  to  be.  In  this  respect  also  the  law  ought  therefore  to 
be  amended.  It  was  chiefly  to  the  uncertainty  of  punishment 
that  many  of  the  weighty  evils  of  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law  were  owing.  The  government  and  laws  were  dis- 
trusted as  inadequate  to  afford  protection.  Crime  had  increased 
by  virtue  of  the  impunity  with  which  it  was  known  that  it  could 
be  committed.  The  facts  afforded  a  specious  apology  for  those 
irresponsible  organizations  w  hich  had  dared  to  usurp  the  func- 
tions of  government  and  in  the  sacred  name  of  law  to  trample 
upon  the  laws.  On  these  accounts  they  suggested  a  judicious 
revision  of  the  criminal  statutes,  a  reduction  of  the  number  of 
purely  arhitnuy  mis<.iomcanors  and  a  more  careful  proportioning 
of  the  |KM)alty  to  the  i^ravity  of  the  offense.  By  these  means, 
tlicv  Ix'liovcd,  good  order  would  Ik^  promoted  and  crime  dimin- 
isliovl.  Thoy  also  nvommciuiod  the  prohibition  by  stringent 
laws  of  the  imjHMtation  of  foreign  convicts  or  of  those  other 
IH^rsvMis.  iKloni^ini:  to  alien  auvl  scixilo  races,  who  on  account 
of  cx^K^r  or  other  cause  woiv  cxcludovl  from  participating  in 
the  pu\iUj;cs  and  ri;:ht<  of  citi-i  -whip.    And  in  conclusion. 
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with  the  apparent  object  of  ending  with  a  strong  sentence,  they 
declared  that :  "  From  the  Pelasgian  races  in  Greece  to  the  free 
negroes  of  the  United  States  and  the  peons  of  neighboring 
republics,  the  degraded  races  have  always  needed  the  jailer  and 
executioner  and  been  conspicuous  for  drunkenness,  improvidence 
and  crime."* 

Following  upon  this  report  came  the  act  for  the  erection  of 
a  state  prison  referred  to  by  the  governor,  which  had  been 
approved  by  him  on  May  i,  1852,  about  which  there  was  so 
much  scandal  and  in  reference  to  which  the  joint  committee 
above  mentioned  had  been  appointed.  In  their  investigation 
it  appeared  very  plainly  that  there  was  good  ground  for  the 
rumors  of  corruption.  A.  C.  Bradford,  the  secretary  of  the 
senate,  had  indorsed  on  the  bill  that  it  was  reported  from 
the  state  prison  committee  on  April  24,  1852;  but  the  journal 
furnished  no  evidence  of  such  report;  and  there  was  therefore 
a  discrepancy  between  the  indorsement  on  the  bill  and  the 
journal.  As  an  explanation  of  this,  Bradford  testified  that  one 
of  the  manuscript  sheets  of  the  journal  was  missing;  but  upon 
examination  the  committee  found  that  all  the  sheets  of  the 
journal  were  in  regular  form.  Again,  the  testimony  showed 
that  an  amendment  limiting  the  cost  of  the  state  prison  to  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  had  been  adopted  and  further  that 
the  bill  had  passed  upon  the  express  understanding  that  there 
was  such  a  limitation;  but  the  bill  on  examination  did  not  show 
such  an  amendment,  nor  did  any  erasure  or  blot  on  the  paper 
indicate  that  any  amendment  had  been  surreptitiously  or  other- 
wise torn  from  it.  The  fact,  however,  seemed  to  be  that  the 
limitation  clause  had  been  surreptitiously  removed  and  a  clause 
substituted  in  its  place  directing  the  governor  to  examine  the 
award  and  approve  the  completion  of  the  contract — though  there 
was  no  proof  as  to  who  did  it.  There  had  been  some  misrep- 
resentations made  in  reference  to  the  action  of  the  governor 
under  the  act;  but  the  committee  believed  that  he  had  mani- 
fested a  desire  to  comply  strictly  with  the  requirements  of  the 
face  of  the  law.  Under  all  the  circumstances  the  committee 
was  of  opinion  that  the  act  as  passed,  which  provided  for  an 
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expenditure  of  from  eight  hundred  thousand  to  one  million  of 
dollars  of  no  efficacy*  or  binding  force,  and  that  the  contract 
to  build  the  prison,  awarded  under  it  to  Ferdinand  Vassault  with 
James  M.  Estell,  Jos^eph  Daniels  and  R.  M.  Allen  as  sureties, 
being  for  about  a  million  dollars^  was  clearly  void.  It  was  also 
void  in  so  far  as  it  purported  to  authorize  an  expenditure  of 
more  than  the  constitutional  limit  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  committee  likei»-ise  found  that  competition  had 
been  pre\-ented  by  the  manner  of  advertising  for  bids,  and  in 
conclusion  it  recommended  that  Vassaulfs  contract  should  be 
declared  null.  In  substantial  accordance  with  this  report,  a  new 
bill  for  the  erection  of  a  state  prison,  repealing  the  old  act  and 
declaring  null  and  void  the  Vassault  contract,  was  passed  and 
on  May  1 1,  1S53,  received  the  governor's  approval  and  became 
a  law.' 

Another  subject  of  £;reat  controversy'  and  scandal  at  this 
sessic'n  of  the  Ict^isiature  was  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
water  front  of  San  Francisco  as  urged  by  Bigler  in  his  message. 
The  scheme  was  to  extend  the  city  front  into  the  bay  six  hun- 
dred feet  beycnd  the  line  guaranteed  by  the  beach-and-water 
lot  act  of  1S51,  upon  the  faiih  of  which  property  owners  had 
purchased  their  lotN.  To  this  proposition  the  common  council 
and  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  in  general  made  the  most 
strenuous  opposition.  On  March  17  a  special  committee  cf  the 
senate,  to  whom  the  matter  had  been  referred,  reported  strongly 
against  it  on  the  grounds  that  the  proposed  extension  was  not 
only  unnecessar\-  but  that  it  would  amount  to  a  robbery  of 
vested  rights;  that  it  w  ould  necessitate  an  expensive  change  of 
grades  and  that  the  state  was  not  the  ow  ner  of  the  land  below 
low-water  mark.  Rut  notwithstanding  all  remonstrances,  Bigler 
persisted  and  on  March  24  addressed  a  special  message  to  the 
houses,  urging  the  project,  as  he  put  it,  so  as  to  relieve  the 
state's  financial  embarrassment.  He  claimed  that  the  state  had 
the  title,  under  the  divisions  of  the  United  States  supreme 
court,  to  the  shores  of  navigable  waters  below  high-water 
mark— without  s,iying  anything  ahi-^ut  land  below  low-w*ater 
mark — and  c*Micluded  with  a  declaration  that  the  state  would 
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have  to  be  relieved  either  by  extending  the  water  front  of  San 
Francisco  and  making  sales  of  lots  or  by  increased  taxation,  and 
that  the  latter  alternative  was  not  to  be  thought  of  if  it  were 
possible  to  avoid  it.* 

A  bill  to  extend  the  water  front  in  accordance  with  Bigler's 
recommendations  had  been  introduced  into  the  assembly  and 
passed  by  a  majority  of  four.  The  circumstances  of  its  passage 
and  the  excitement  it  produced  in  San  Francisco  have  already 
been  related  in  speaking  of  the  early  progress  of  the  city.  When 
the  bill  reached  the  senate  it  was  chiefly  engineered  there  by 
Paul  K.  Hubbs  of  Solano  county  and  supported  by  him  and 
other  non-residents  of  San  Francisco.  They  claimed  that  the 
water-front  limits  embraced  by  the  line  of  185 1  were  too  narrow; 
that,  on  account  of  all  the  front  being  already  sold  and  the 
enormous  rents  asked  for  leases,  no  man  of  moderate  means 
could  establish  himself  on  it;  that,  besides,  the  depth  of  water  on 
the  line  was  too  shallow  for  ocean  vessels,  and  that  therefore  the 
line  should  be  extended  to  deep  water  so  as  not  only  to  afford 
berths  for  vessels  but  also  to  allow  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides 
in  the  channel  to  scour  and  keep  them  clean.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  charged  that  the  project  was  not  only  useless  but 
that  it  would  be  of  incalculable  injury  to  the  harbor  of  San 
Francisco;  that  it  was  a  scheme  of  Bigler  and  a  number  of  his 
interior  country  friends  to  raise  money  and  for  that  purpose  to 
"cinch"  San  Francisco  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  which  as  a 
rule  was  always  ready  for  projects  of  that  kind,  and  that,  so  far 
as  the  land  to  be  gained  was  concerned,  it  could  only  be  of  advan- 
tage to  real-estate  jobbers  and  speculators  who  had  purchased  it 
for  a  mere  song  at  what  were  known  as  the  Peter  Smith  sales  on 
execution  against  the  city.  It  was  said  that  these  men  were 
lavish  with  their  money  and  influence  to  get  the  measure 
through.  Many  of  these  persons  were  politicians  by  occupa- 
tion^ which  fact  did  not  render  the  reports  any  the  less  credible. 
As  the  controversy  progressed,  much  feeling  was  evinced  and 
many  bitter  charges  made.  At  length,  on  April  26,  when  the 
matter  came  up  for  final  disposition,  Joseph  C.  McKibben  moved 
its  indefinite  postponement.  Upon  roll-call,  the  vote  stood  evenly 
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divided,  thirtecti  ayes  to  thirteen  noes,  whco  Licuteriant  govemoi 
Purdy  threw  his  famous  casting  vote  in  favor  of  indefmite  post- 
ponemeiit  and  effect ually  killed  the  scheme.' 

Among  other  matters  of  interest  and  importance,  which  came 
up  for  consideration  before  the  same  legislature  of  1853  was  a 
project  for  calling  a  miners*  convention.  The  object  seems  lo 
have  been  the  formulation  of  some  plan  by  which  miners  should 
be  required  to  procure  fee-simple  titles  to  their  mining  ground^  so 
that  such  ground  might  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  state 
treasury-  The  subject  having  been  referred  in  the  assembly  to  a 
committee  of  one  from  each  of  the  mining  counties,  that  com* 
mittee  by  its  chairman,  Benjamin  B*  Redding,  made  its  report  on 
March  19.  It  said  that  since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
the  federal  government  had  thought  proper  to  leave  tlie  mines 
free  to  the  operations  of  American  labor,  regulated  only  by  such 
laws  under  the  constitution  as  the  people  might  see  fit  to  enad 
The  state,  with  the  same  confiding  faith  in  the  deep -ruu ted  demo- 
cratic tendencies  of  its  people,  had  continued  the  same  wise  poUc)' 
and  confirmed  the  course  pursued  by  the  general  government. 
The  state  had  gone  further  and,  even  without  knowing  what  laws 
the  miners  had  adopted  or  would  adopt,  had  declared  by  statute 
that  the  customs,  usages  and  regulations  of  the  miners  should 
under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  state^  govern  the  decisions 
of  the  courts.  This  confidence  in  the  people — unexampled  in 
the  history  of  the  world — had  not  been  betrayed;  and  California 
presented  the  example  of  a  large  majoritj^"  of  its  people  regulal- 
ing  their  own  internal  alTairs^  involving  the  monthly  return  of 
millions  of  dollars,  without  restraint  by  legal  enactment  on  the 
part  of  the  stale  or  of  the  general  government 

The  president  of  the  United  States  in  bis  message  of  Decem- 
ber 3,  iSsit  had  said  that  he  had  prcvioitsly  recommended  tljc 
survey  and  sale  of  the  onncs  in  small  parcels  and  utidcr  such 
restrictions  as  would  guard  against  monopoly  and  speculation. 
Bui  upon  further  informatton  and  in  defenence  to  the  opinion  of 
pencmi  funiliar  with  the  subject  lie  had  changed  that  r«com- 
mendUlion  and  advifted  that  the)'  should  be  permitted  to  rema^~ 
a  common  fteld«  open  to  llie  cntefprise  aiMl  mditstsy  of  all  cttitxm 
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until  further  experience  should  have  developed  the  best  policy  to 
be  ultimately  adopted  in  regard  to  them.  It  was  safer,  in  his 
opinion,  to  suffer  existing  inconveniences  for  a  short  period 
than  by  premature  legislation  to  fasten  on  the  country  a  system 
founded  in  error,  which  might  place  the  whole  subject  beyond 
the  future  control  of  congress.  When,  in  addition  to  these 
views  of  the  president,  it  was  considered  that  at  the  beginning  of 
work  in  the  mines  a  very  large  majority  of  the  miners  were 
entirely  unacquainted  with  any  system  of  extracting  the  gold, 
and  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  the  amount  annually 
exported  was  over  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  it  would  have  to  be 
conceded  that  the  rules  and  regulations  of  miners,  so  far  as  they 
affected  the  obtaining  of  gold,  had  been  as  successful  as  could 
have  been  anticipated.  The  committee  therefore,  entertaining 
these  views,  was  of  opinion  that  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the 
mining  regions  would  be  met  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  which, 
without  violating  the  fundamental  principles  of  existing  arrange- 
ments, should  at  the  same  time  organize  them  into  a  more 
perfect  system  by  regulating  the  time  of  enacting  local  mining 
rules,  giving  them  greater  force  and  efficiency  and  providing 
for  their  record  and  preservation.  For  these  reasons,  though  it 
was  willing  that  there  should  be  a  large  increase  of  the  revenue 
of  the  state  by  a  tax  upon  gold-dust  after  it  was  taken  out  of 
the  ground — which  however  could  be  effected  by  the  revenue 
laws — the  committee  believed  that  the  calling  of  the  proposed 
convention  was  inexpedient  and  unnecessary.  And  with  this 
the  subject  was  dropped.' 

About  the  same  time  a  novel  question  was  presented  in  a 
special  message  of  the  governor  in  reference  to  the  Peruvian 
bark  Eliza,  It  appeared  that  the  vessel  referred  to  on  January 
5,  185 1,  while  entering  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  in  charge  of 
David  B.  Morgan,  one  of  the  board  of  pilots  appointed  under  the 
laws  of  the  state  for  San  Francisco,  was  by  his  negligence  or 
unskillfulness  run  on  Tonquin  shoal  to  the  great  loss  and  damage 
of  vessel  and  cargo.  In  May,  1851,  Jos^  Fernando  Santiago  of 
Lima  filed  in  the  United  States  district  court  a  libel  in  admiralty 
against  all  the  San  Francisco  pilots,  six  in  number,  as  copartners; 
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and  in  July  he  obtained  a  judgment  against  them  for  twenty-four 
thousand  dollars  and  upwards.  An  execution  on  this  judgment 
was  issued  against  the  pilots;  but  they  were  apparently  an  impe- 
cunious set,  and  it  was  returned  with  an  indorsement  that  no 
property  was  found  on  which  to  levy.  Upon  this,  Juan  Y.  De 
Osma,  charg^  d'affaires  of  Peru  at  Washington,  addressed  Daniel 
Webster,  then  United  States  secretary  of  state,  on  the  subject 
and  asked  reparation.  He  alleged  that  foreign  vessels  were 
obliged  by  the  law  of  California  to  employ  pilots;  that  the 
pilots  appointed  under  the  state  law  had  made  from  foreign 
vessels  and  divided  among  themselves  two  hundred  and  sevcnt)'- 
one  thousand  dollars  of  profits  within  fifteen  months,  and  that,  if 
they  nevertheless  could  not  pay  for  losses  and  damages  occa- 
sioned by  their  unskillfulness  or  carelessness,  the  state  of  Califor- 
nia should  do  so,  for  the  reason  that  it  compelled  the  employment 
of  such  men.  Webster  thereupon  addressed  a  communication  to 
Bigler,  inclosing  Osma's  letter,  and  intimating  an  opinion  that,  if 
Osma*s  representations  wore  correct,  the  state  should  be  consid- 
ered responsible  for  such  acts  of  negligence  or  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  pilots  as  to  which  they  themselves  had  not  the  means 
to  make  reparation,  and  recommending  that  provision  should  be 
made  by  the  state  therefor.  Bigler  in  his  message  claimed  that 
the  state  was  not  liable.  He  said  that  Osma  had  applied  for 
reparation  from  the  United  States  and  it  was  for  the  United 
States  to  answer.  He  had  assumed  that  as  the  board  of  pilots 
was  established  by  authority  of  the  state,  foreign  vessels  were 
rciiuired  to  provide  themselves  with  the  pilots  of  such  board  and 
that  the  state  was  rcsponsil^lc  for  their  conduct  But  there  was 
no  gooil  ground  for  such  assumption.  Foreign  vessels  were  not 
obliged  to  employ  pilots.  It  was  true,  if  they  did  not,  the}- 
were  obliged  to  \\\y  half  pilotage;  but  this  was  simply  a  matter 
of  state  polioo  auvl  in  fact  only  a  poit  charge.  The  system  was 
the  s*uue  in  all  the  piincijul  CvMiMuciv  ial  countries  of  the  world, 
not  cxccpliui;:  IVru,  and  iiux^Iwvl  no  ik\v  piinciple;  and  long- 
cstablishcvl  usai;o  ies|Kvting  maiine  insv-ance  rendered  it  indis- 
pcns,\ble.  Atul  lv>iiv!es,  it  apjvau  vl  ftv -n  the  jwjx^rs  presented 
that  tlie  Kv.al  u*nu\liv*s  tor  s.^tist  u tivv»,  v  t*  the  ;i:v!i;ment  had  not 
been  e\hauNtv\l  cillu  i  ai^xmst  the  pu^ivity  of  the  defendants  or 
their  bondsmen. 


But  Bigier  went  still  further  and  maintained  that  the  state  was 
not  responsible  for  the  misconduct  of  a  pilot  for  the  reason  that 
a  pilot  was  not  in  any  sense  an  ofHcer  of  the  state,  A  board  of 
commissioners  was  created  by  the  law  of  the  state  to  license 
pilots i  but  no  revenue  was  derived  to  the  state  from  such 
licenses.  The  state  was  no  more  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
a  pilot  than  for  that  of  any  other  person  performhig  a  public 
duty  under  a  license  or  commission.  Auctioneers  and  commis- 
sion merchants^  for  instance,  acted  under  statute  regulations  and 
even  paid  a  revenue;  but  a  citizen  of  Peru  in  dealing  with  them 
acted  under  the  law  of  contract,  and  the  state  was  not  an  insurer 
of  their  fidelity.  So  witli  the  contract  of  pilotage.  There  was 
an  option  to  make  it  or  not.  In  case  of  refusal,  the  vessel  simply 
subjected  itself  to  an  additional  port  charge  of  half  pilotage.  If 
the  contract  were  made,  it  was  an  entirely  private  one.  If  the 
state  were  responsible  on  the  grounds  stated,  the  United  States 
could  not  escape  an  equal  responsibility,  because  they  had 
adopted  the  pilotage  laws  either  as  a  part  of  their  revenue  laws 
or  as  a  part  of  the  international  usages  of  the  world.  And  with 
this  argument — the  best  perhaps  that  Bigier  ever  made — the 
niatter  seems  to  have  been  dropped  as  a  public  affair/ 

Another  interesting  question  came  up  in  the  senate  on  a 
petition  of  Thomas  Bordue,  the  person  who  had  been  arrested 
and  prosecuted  and  in  fact  convicted  under  the  state  laws  for 
tile  crimes  of  James  Stuart,  who  w^as  executed  by  the  San 
rancisco  vigilance  committee  in  1851.  He  claimed  that  the 
tc  ought  to  pay  him  four  thousand  dollars  in  re*imbursement 
of  the  expenses  to  which  he  had  been  put  But  the  judiciary 
committee  took  a  different  view  of  the  subject  and  reported 
against  the  claim.  They  said  that  to  establish  such  a  precedent 
nd  follow  it  would  more  than  exhaust  the  entire  revenue  of  the 
ite.  Burdue  might  have  been  subjected  to  expense;  but  he 
d  been  protected,  and  '*he  should  rejoice  that  the  laws  have 
brded  tliat  protection  to  hini  when  wrongfuHy  accused,  ratlier 
an  seek  remuneration  for  his  expenses  from  the  govcrnnicnt 
whose  justice  has  protected  him  from  ignominious  death."  It 
€zn  hardly  be  said  that  Burdue  had  much  cause  to  rejoice  in  the 
^S«iate  Journal,  1853,  201;  Appendix,  No.  38, 
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protection  of  laws  that  allowed  him  to  be  convicted  of  crimes  of 
which  he  was  entirriy  innocent  or  in  the  justice  of  a  government 
that  only  hy  acddent  escaped  the  in&my  of  putting  him,  innocent 
as  he  was,  to  an  ignominious  death.  But  it  of  course  would 
ne\-er  do  for  the  state  to  attempt  to  reimburse  the  expenses  of 
e\'en'  person  prosecuted  for  crime  and  acquitted.  The  report, 
probably  on  account  of  its  giving  a  wrong  reason  for  a  right 
judgment,  was  concurred  in  only  by  ten  ayes  as  against  seven 
noes.    But  that  was  the  end  of  the  claim/ 

Still  another  interesting  matter  was  brought  up  in  the  assem- 
bly on  a  reix)rt  concerning  various  expeditions,  which  had  been 
sent  out  for  the  succor  of  overland  immigrants  under  the  author- 
ity of  an  act  passed  for  that  purpose  and  approved  May  3,  1852. 
The  act  authorized  the  governor  to  ascertain  the  wants  and 
necessities  of  immigrants  and  upon  their  arrival  "within  the 
limits  of  the  state  or  within  the  neighborhood  thereof,"  if  in  a 
suffering  condition,  to  relieve  them,  provided  the  sum  expended 
did  not  exceed  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.*  Bigler  appears 
to  have  taken  an  exceedingly  liberal  view  of  his  powers  by 
appointing  James  W.  Denver,  state  senator  from  Trinity  count>', 
James  A.  Raines  and  J.  Bodley  his  agents  and  sending  them 
out  from  Sacramento  on  June  25,  1852,  long  before  any  over- 
land immigrants  could  arrive,  with  several  large  and  heavily 
laden  trains.  One  of  these  under  Denver  and  Raines  proceeded 
to  Carson  valley  and  thence  to  Humboldt  river.  A  post  was 
established  at  Humboldt  Sink;  another  on  Truckee  and  a  third 
on  Carson  river.  The  expenditures  amounted  in  all  to  upwards 
of  thirty-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  By  subsequent 
sale  of  nuilcs  and  other  property  of  the  expeditions  a  little  over 
si.K  thv)usantl  dollars  was  realized.  The  excess  of  nearly  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  was  paid  by  liiglcr;  and  it  was  an  object  of  the 
report  lo  rccoinincnd  that  it  should  be  refunded  by  the  state. 
One  of  the  ar^uinciils  used  to  clTcct  this  purpose  was  that  the 
sale  i>f  the  wai^ous  and  harness  would  have  probably  covered 
the  ilotK'ionv  v ;  but  that  thoy  had  been  bunied  in  an  accidental 
Xwv  at  Sav  laiui  uto  aiul  do^^tiin  t  vl.' 
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In  previous  years  there  had  been  some  suffering  among  the 
overland  immigrants;  and  on  several  occasions  relief  expeditions 
had  been  hastily  prepared  and  sent  out  that  did  much  good. 
But  these  expeditions  of  1852  were  the  first  and  last  of  their 
peculiar  kind  and  were  by  some  supposed  to  smack  more  of 
political  jobbery  than  praiseworthy  benevolence.  It  was  claimed 
on  the  one  side  that  three  thousand  persons  were  relieved;  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  was  answered  that  there  was  no  special 
suffering  and  no  need  of  relief.  Whatever  the  fact  may  have 
been,  there  was  much  fault  found  with  Bigler's  course;  and 
among  others  Edward  Gilbert,  one  of  the  first  California  con- 
gressmen, who  was  then  editor-in-chief  of  the  Alta  California 
newspaper,  made  some  very  caustic  remarks  upon  the  subject. 
This  provoked  the  wrath  of  Denver,  not  only  as  Bigler  s  personal 
friend  but  also  as  one  of  his  agents;  and  he  replied  in  a  bitter 
card,  reflecting  upon  Gilbert's  character.  Gilbert  replied  by 
sending  Denver  a  dueling  challenge.  Denver  accepted  and 
named  the  rifle,  in  the  use  of  which  he  was  an  expert,  as  the 
weapon  to  be  used.  The  duel,  which  was  the  first  fatal  one 
between  very  prominent  men  in  the  state,  took  place  at  Oak 
Grove  near  Sacramento  on  the  morning  of  August  2,  1852. 
The  combatants  were  placed  forty  paces  apart.  At  the  first 
fire  both  missed;  at  the  second  Gilbert  was  shot  through  the 
body  a  short  distance  above  the  hips  and  in  a  few  minutes  died.* 
Gilbert  was  a  popular  man  and  his  death  much  regretted;  but 
he  never  was  avenged  by  a  prosecution  against  his  slayer.  On 
the  other  hand  Bigler  on  February  19,  1853,  rewarded  Denver 
by  appointing  him  secretary  of  state  in  place  of  William  Van 
Voorhies,  who  had  resigned.* 

In  the  assembly  of  1852  a  resolution  was  offered  by  Joseph 
C.  Tucker  in  lavor  of  Louis  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  agitator; 
but  it  was  promptly  tabled  and  not  again  taken  up.'  In  the 
assembly  of  1853,  a  resolution  of  somewhat  similar  nature  was 
offered  by  George  H.  Blake  against  Louis  Napoleon.  It  deplored 
the  downfall  of  republicanism  and  the  triumph  of  monarchy  in 

*  Annals  of  San  Francisco,  397,  398. 
» Senate  Journal,  1853,  132. 

*  Assembly  Journal,  1852,  74. 
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France;  disclaimed  any  sympathy  whatever  with  the  new  emperor 
of  the  French,  and  declared  him  an  enemy  to  France  and  repub- 
lican institutions.  But  the  assembly  appeared  to  think  the  res- 
olution beyond  its  province  and  refused  to  adopt  it.  Blake  was 
more  successful  in  a  concurrent  resolution  introduced  a  few  days 
afterwards  condemning  the  action  of  federal  and  municipal  officers 
in  encouraging  and  countenancing  Louis  Napoleon  by  giving  a 
banquet  to  Patrice  Dillon,  the  French  consul  and  representative 
of  his  government  at  San  Francisco.  This  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  thirty-five  ayes  to  twenty  noes;  but  in  the  senate  it  was 
indefinitely  postponed  by  a  vote  of  eleven  ayes  to  ten  noes.* 

Both  in  the  legislature  of  1852  and  in  that  of  1853  the  ques- 
tion of  a  division  of  the  state  came  up  and  in  the  latter,  for  the 
time  at  least,  was  put  at  rest  Some  of  the  land  owners  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country  complained  that  they  were  obliged 
to  pay  much  more  than  their  just  share  of  the  taxes  because  the 
miners,  who  were  much  the  largest  portion  of  the  population, 
paid  comparatively  nothing.  They  seemed  not  to  understand 
that  the  miners  were  of  immense  benefit  to  them  even  if  they 
were  not  taxed,  and  that  under  the  circumstances  it  was  impos- 
sible or  at  least  impracticable  to  tax  them.  They  insisted  that 
they  were  outraged  and  held  meetings  with  the  avowed  object  of 
iliviiliiii;  the  state  and  creating  out  of  the  southern  part  a  new 
Ci>ntinon\vealth  or  remitting  it  to  the  condition  of  a  territoiy.  It 
will  be  reeolleoted  that  Governor  McDougal  in  his  message  of 
January,  185  J,  in  a  blundering  way  calculated  to  cause  trouble 
if  attention  had  Ihxmi  paid  to  his  remarks,  had  referred  to  the 
im\jualities  v>f  taxation  without  giving  the  reasons,  and  recom- 
mended ehaui^es  in  those  provisions  of  the  constitution  which 
»e\iuii\\l  i^eneial  laws  tv>  have  a  uniform  operation  and  that  taxa- 
ti\Mi  shouul  be  i\;ual  auvl  uniform.  Acting  or  pretending  to  act 
on  this  sui;s;e<tKM\.  the  maiv^ity  of  a  committee  of  thirteen  at 
tl\e  hvwvl  of  whivh  was  llenrj-  A.  Crabb.  to  whom  the  subject 
was  ivlenv\l  in  the  aNxcniMy  vM*  presented  a  report  in 

dv\  uU  vl  ta\vM  xM'  a  v\^:\\  en:uM\  auvi  a  revision  of  the  constitution. 
\  ^n  llu*  v^ther  hauvl  \  ^^  H'.nvhtnan  and  several  others;  presented 
a  uutuMU\  iVjS^:?  ai;a;^XN?  .\  v\v\\o:\C!xm\  ami  intimatcil  that  the 
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object  was  not  so  much  to  revise  the  constitution  as  to  divide 
the  state  or  some  other  ulterior  purpose,  not  avowed.  Subse- 
quently at  the  same  session  a  bill  was  introduced  by  R.  N.  Wood 
of  San  Francisco  to  divide  the  state;  but  it  was  immediately  laid 
on  the  table,  where  it  remained.  In  the  senate  of  1853,  in  which 
the  whole  subject  was  very  fully  discussed  and  considered,  D.  B. 
Kurtz  offered  a  joint  resolution  for  the  division  of  the  state  into 
two  or  more  states,  but  it  was  promptly  on  motion  of  Crabb, 
then  a  senator,  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  fifteen  ayes  to  eleven 
noes.' 

A  great  abuse  of  legislative  discretion  had  gradually  sprung 
up  in  the  practice  of  granting  leave  of  absence  to  public  officers 
and  particularly  judges.  The  legislature  of  1850  had  given  per- 
mission to  S.  C.  Hastings,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  to 
visit  Oregon  or  Panama  in  the  course  of  that  year,  provided  the 
visit  should  be  without  detriment  to  his  judicial  duties,  and  later 
on  it  granted- three  months'  leave  of  absence  to  Justice  Henry  A. 
Lyons  and  a  similar  leave,  to  take  effect  after  Lyon's  leave,  to 
the  other  justice,  Nathaniel  Bennett'  In  the  legislature  of  185 1 , 
leave  of  absence  for  four  months  was  granted  to  Robert  Hop- 
kins, judge  of  the  seventh  judicial  district,  Charles  Creaner,  judge 
of  the  tenth,  and  Henry  A.  Tefft,  judge  of  the  second.'  The 
legislature  of  1852  granted  leave  of  absence  to  Thomas  H.  Cas- 
well, county  judge  of  Nevada  county,  for  six  months;  to  William 
Van  Voorhies,  secretary  of  state,  for  four  months,  to  Justice 
Solomon  Heydenfeldt  of  the  supreme  court  for  a  period  neces- 
sary for  the  complete  restoration  of  his  health,  not  exceeding  six 
months;  and  to  William  R.  Turner,  judge  of  the  eighth  judicial 
dictrict,  for  three  months;  but  it  also  resolved  that  judges  should 
not  receive  any  salary  for  the  time  they  were  absent.*  In  1853  a 
majority  of  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  senate  reported  in 
favor  of  a  resolution  allowing  Hugh  C.  Murray,  chief  justice  of 
the  supreme  court,  a  leave  of  absence  for  five  months;  while  a 
minority  reported  against  it  and  deprecated  in  strong  terms  the 
practice  of  allowing  judges  to  visit  the  Atlantic  states.  The 

'  Assembly  Journal,  1852,  166-174,  503,  504;  Senate  Journal,  1853,  ^S^* 
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resolution  was  barely  adopted  by  twdve  ayes  to  eleven  noes. 
In  the  assembly  it  was  at  first  indefinitdy  postponed  by  a  vote 
of  thirt>'-two  ayes  to  sixteen  noes;  then  reconsidered  and  finally 
adopted  by  thirt>'-four  ayes  to  twenty-one  noes;  and  the  gov- 
ernor approved  it,  together  with  a  similar  resolution  allowing 
four  months*  leave  of  absence  to  John  C  Hays,  sheriff  of  San 
Francisco  county.  A  few  days  afterwards  Delos  Lake,  judge  of 
the  fourth  judicial  district,  asked  four  months'  leave  of  absence. 
The  senate  at  first  refused  but  on  reconsideration  consented,  as 
did  likewise  the  assembly.  John  Conncss  thereupon  struck  the 
key-note,  that  evoked  a  response  of  deserved  ridicule  upon  the 
whole  business,  by  offering  a  resolution  that  the  entire  judicial 
department  of  the  state  should  be  granted  an  indefinite  leave  of 
absence.  His  resolution  was  of  course  laid  on  the  table.  But 
it  accomplished  its  purpose.  A  few  days  afterwards  Bigler 
vetoed  the  Lake  resolution  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution and  dangerous  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people. 
He  attempted  to  explain  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  having 
approved  the  Murray  resolution  a  few  days  before  by  saying  that 
the  legislature  had  since  then  repealed  an  act  to  supply  tempo- 
rary vacancies  caused  by  absence  of  judges,  and  that  he  proposed 
thenceforth  to  withhold  his  consent  from  any  act  allowing  j udges 
to  absent  themselves  from  the  state.* 

Before  dismissing  from  further  consideration  the  legislature  of 
1853,  two  other  su!)jccts,  which  attracted  attention  and  acquired 
more  or  less  prominence  at  the  time,  may  be  mentioned.  One 
was  a  message  of  the  governor  to  the  legislature  transmitting  a 
report  of  William  Van  Voorhics,  the  secretary  of  state,  together 
with  an  alxstract  of  the  census  returns  of  the  state  of  California 
for  the  year  1S52.  From  these  it  appeared  that  the  population 
hail  increased  for  the  preceding  two  years  thirty  per  cent  annu- 
%illy  aiul  that  it  was  reasonably  to  be  expected  that  in  ten  years 
the  state  would  iju.uiruplc  its  population.  Van  Voorhies  gave  a 
general  review  of  the  coiulitiiui  and  business  of  every  county, 
except  l\l  nvMailo.  fiom  which  he  had  had  no  return.  He  said 
that  the  populativMt  at  that  time  wa^  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
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four  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  or,  with  forty  thou- 
sand for  El  Dorado,  about  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  and  a  half 
thousand.  Of  these  San  Francisco  had  upwards  of  thirty-six 
thousand;  Yuba  twenty-two  thousand;  Nevada  nearly  as  many; 
Calaveras  upwards  of  twenty  thousand,  and  Tuolumne  nearly 
eighteen  thousand.  There  were  nearly  one  hundred  and  eleven 
thousand  acres  of  land  under  cultivation;  one  hundred  and  eight 
quartz  mills  in  operation;  nearly  sixty-five  thousand  horses, 
sixteen  and  a  half  thousand  mules;  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  four  thousand  cows;  three  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
beef  cattle  and  twenty-nine  thousand  work  oxen.  There  were 
produced  in  1852  upwards  of  two  million  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-three  and  a  half  bushels  of  barley;  nearly  two  hundred 
and  seventy-two  thousand  of  wheat;  one  hundred  and  a  half 
thousand  of  oats;  one  million  three  hundred  and  ninety-three 
thousand  of  potatoes,  and  sixty-two  and  a  half  thousand  of  corn 
or  maize.  The  capital  invested  in  mining  was  nearly  fourteen 
millions  of  dollars  and  in  other  pursuits  upwards  of  forty-one 
millions.' 

The  other  matter  which  gave  a  special  prominence  to  the  leg- 
islature of  1853,  was  the  farewell  address  of  Isaac  B.  Wall,  the 
speaker  of  the  assembly.  Upon  being  required  on  Thursday, 
May  19,  1853,  to  declare  a  final  adjournment,  he  took  occasion 
to  intimate  in  very  plain  terms  that  there  had  been  much  schem- 
ing for  private  gain.  He  thought  this  was  a  very  bad  showing 
for  "Democracy."  He  said  that  Democracy,  which  he  defined  as 
the  principles  of  the  majority  of  the  assembly  and  of  that  pure 
and  brilliant  character  that  stood  at  the  head  of  the  party  in  the 
United  States,  was  a  something  that  was  altogether  respectable,  a 
something  that  was  honorable,  a  something  that  was  noble  and 
elevated,  a  something  that  demanded  personal  sacrifices,  a  some- 
thing unselfish,  a  something  truthful,  universal  and  beneficent,  a 
something  which  could  not  live  without  patriotism,  or  exist 
without  love  for  one's  fellow-man.  And  he  pronounced  him, 
who  could  tear  it  down  to  truckling  selfishness  or  steal  its  name 
to  accomplish  some  mere  personal  wish,  as  false  to  its  teachings 
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or  an  ignorant  zealot  who  merely  worshiped  the  statue  of 
Democracy,  while  he  forgot  the  deity  it  represented.* 

But  whatever  Wall's  notions  about  Democracy,  it  was  very  far 
from  being  in  the  hands  of  its  manipulators  what  he  represented. 
On  the  contrary  it  was  a  mere  branch  of  partisan  politics,  whose 
chief  objects  were  spoils  and  political  power  as  means  of  acquiring 
spoils.  It  had  commenced  its  career  in  California  with  proscrib- 
ing those  who  had  opposed  the  Mexican  war  and  in  effect 
announcing  that  "no  Whig  should  receive  a  Democratic  vote  for 
any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people."  In  reply  to  this  the  Whigs, 
in  the  same  spirit,  declared  that  "they  would,  under  no  political 
necessity,  confer  office  on  or  vote  for  any  one  who  was  not  an 
ojK^n,  undisguised  Whig/'  The  two  great  parties,  as  indicated 
by  the  vote  of  the  first  general  state  election  in  September,  185 1, 
were  very  nearly  evenly  divided — Bigler,  the  Democrat,  barely 
beating  Reading,  the  Whig,  for  governor.  But  the  Democratic 
party  inchKled  more  politicians — more  men  who  devoted  their 
tune  and  attention  to  politics  or,  in  other  words,  put  more  and 
more  effective  work  into  the  business — and  the  natural  result  was 
that  it  won.  And  so  also  of  the  presidential  election  of  1852,  the 
first  in  California:  it  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Democrats. 
Notwithstanding  the  split  in  the  party,  brought  about  by  Stephen 
A.  IVnii^las  of  IUIiums  and  his  doctrine  that  the  territories  should 
bo  allowed  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  or  not  they  would 
allow  sla\  ei y  within  their  borders  and  the  consequent  quarrels 
between  iliiVerent  factions  of  the  same  family,  the  outcome  was  a 
vote  i>f  nearly  forty  thous^uul  tor  Franklin  Pierce  to  about  thirty- 
five  thous,uul  for  Winfield  Scott,  and  the  election  of  Milton  S. 
l.athaiu  and  lames  A.  MelXnij^all  over  Philip  L.  p:dwards  and 
lieoii^e  B,  Tingle V  to  conL:ress.' 

The  l>enuvraliv'  stale  convention  of  1853  convened  at  Benicia 
in  June.  It  was  sul^^tantialiy  under  the  control  of  David  C. 
Hiodeuvk.  the  K,uier  i^f  the  l\H;j;Ias  wing  of  the  party,  who 
hail  ilexelope.l  intv»  a  pv^htieian  i^fi^uat  ability  and  extraordinar>' 
stren^:th.  It  was  ,a  hi<  su^-evtiv  n  tiiai  the  Democratic  ticket  of 
that  \e,ii  was  lUMuniateJ.  w John  r>ij:!er  a.;ain  at  the  head, 
*  .\'»N*'iuM\  IxMir  n.il.  t  S.N    i>s.\  (♦>  • 

»  llisioiN  ol  rx»liiu,»l  ioiu*  tu-oHN  iM  ^.\\!  tv»riii.i.  In  Winfu  Ui  f.navis.  5wic- 
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and  a  platform  adopted  made  up  of  glittering  generalities  com- 
mitting no  one  and  meaning  nothing.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Whig  convention  of  that  year  met  at  Sacramento  in  July  and 
nominated  William  Waldo  for  governor.  Its  platform  presented 
a  very  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  Democrats.  It  charged 
the  dominant  party  and  administration  with  squandering  the 
enormous  sum  of  four  and  a  half  million  dollars  in  three  years, 
not  for  public  buildings,  public  improvements  or  public  works 
but  to  fatten  and  strengthen  official  cormorants  and  make  their 
power  for  evil  greater  than  before;  with  the  neglect  of  public 
duty;  the  imposition  of  grievous  taxation,  and  the  creation  of  use- 
less offices  and  sinecure  salaries.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  truth  there  may  have  been  in  the  Whig 
charges,  the  Democratic  organization  was  too  powerful  to  be 
shaken  by  mere  declamation ;  and  at  the  election  on  September 
7  its  candidates  were  again  all  elected.  Bigler's  vote  was  nearly 
thirty-nine  thousand  to  a  little  over  thirty-seven  thousand  five 
hundred  for  Waldo;  but  the  other  Democratic  candidates  and 
particularly  Purdy  got  very  large  majorities,  amounting  to  from 
six  to  twelve  thousand.* 
^  Davis'  Political  Convention,  24-29;  Senate  jouraal,  1854,  62,  63. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


BIGLER  (cONI'INUED). 


OVERNOR  BIGLF2R,  like  various  other  prominent  men  of 


his  time,  became  a  confirmed  politician  and,  so  far  as  possi- 


ble, a  continuous  office-holder.  He  would  willingly  have 
aspired  to  the  United  States  senate,  had  not  the  imperious  will 
and  superior  force  of  Broderick,  who  was  himself  determined  to 
have  that  office,  kept  him  down.  But,  failing  to  reach  a  higher 
office,  he  was  willing  to  accept  a  lower  one.  As  governor  he 
was  not  in  Broderick's  way;  on  the  contrary  he  was  useful  to 
him;  and  he  therefore  received  the  nomination  over  again  in 
preference  to  the  more  popular  Purdy,  who,  as  a  native  of  New 
York,  would  have  been  very  seriously  in  Broderick *s  way  as  he 
also  hailed  from  that  state.  Bigler  was  not  well  thought  of  even 
by  his  own  party;  he  ran  far  behind  his  ticket;  but  he  still  man- 
aged to  pull  through;  or,  if  current  rumor  is  to  be  believed, 
he  was  pulled  through  by  the  count,  and  thus  became  the  only 
individual  who  up  to  the  present  time  has  ever  filled  the  office  of 
governor  of  the  state  for  two  terms. 

The  legislature  of  1854  met  at  Benicia  on  Monday,  Jan uarj'  2, 
and  on  the  following  Wednesday  Bigler  presented  his  second 
annual  message,  which  was  also  in  part  a  second  inaugural. 
After  thanking  the  people  for  his  re-election,  he  pronounced  the 
country  in  a  healthy  and  prosperous  condition.  'The  mineral 
wealth  of  our  mountains,"  said  he,  "continues  to  be  the  admira- 
tion and  wonder  of  the  world;  the  product  of  our  valleys, 
already  the  pride  and  boast  of  our  own  people,  promises  in  a  few 
short  years,  uiulcr  the  hand  of  careful  culture,  to  more  than  equal 
the  wants  of  California:  our  commerce,  greatly  ex|)anded  and 
diversified,  has  been  much  more  than  remunerative;  in  short,  all 
the  sources  of  wealth  have  Ix^cn  greatly  augmented  by  the  enter- 
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prise  and  well-directed  efforts  of  our  people."  But  immediately 
after  giving  this  picture  of  roseate  hue,  he  went  on  to  sum  up  the 
state  debt  at  considerably  upwards  of  three  millions  of  dollars 
and  to  state  that  the  estimated  expenses  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year  would  amount  to  about  a  million,  while  the  estimated 
receipts  under  the  best  of  circumstances  would  not  reach  eight 
hundred  thousand.  He  then  returned  at  once,  as  it  were,  to  the 
scheme  which  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  him  and 
straddled  his  neck  like  an  old  man  of  the  sea — that  is  to  say:  the 
extension  of  the  water  front  of  San  Francisco  and  the  sale  of  the 
state's  interest  in  the  property  to  be  taken  in.  "Every  consider- 
ation of  honor,  patriotism  and  fidelity  to  our  constituents,"  he 
urged,  "imperiously  calls  upon  us,  at  this  time,  to  apply  all  the 
means  legitimately  at  our  disposal  in  payment  of 'the  existing 
state  debts;  and  he  added,  probably  to  the  surprise  of  most  of 
his  hearers,  that  the  "project  has  now  comparatively  few  oppo- 
nents." He  estimated  that,  with  the  extension  and  sale  thus 
recommended  and  the  sale  of  the  reversionary  interest  of  the 
state  in  the  beach-and- water  lot  property  of  1851,  at  least  seven 
million  of  dollars  could  be  realized — sufficient  to  pay  off  the 
entire  debt  and  leave  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  three  and  a  half 
millions,  which  properly  invested  in  United  States  bonds  would 
yield  an  annual  interest  of  over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
that  might  be  advantageously  applied  to  public  works  at  San 
Francisco  and  elsewhere.  "And  this,"  he  went  on  to  remark,  in 
his  fond  vaticination,  "in  a  few  years  would  effect  a  mighty 
change  in  the  condition  of  California."* 

Bigler  had  much  more  to  say  in  his  message  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  state;  about  the  civil  fund;  about  the  excessive 
revenue  contributed  in  the  way  of  customs  by  California  to 
the  national  treasury;  about  the  export  of  gold-dust  in  1853, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  eighty-two  millions  of  dollars;  about 
the  agricultural  interests  and  the  rights  of  squatters,  whom  he 
termed  "that  enterprising  and  useful  portion  of  our  people;" 
against  the  sale  or  lease  of  the  mineral  lands;  against  the 
policy  of  the  general  government  in  allowing  the  Indians  to 
remain  within  the  state;  about  the  school  fund,  which  he 
*  Senate  Journal,  1854, 1-18. 
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estimated  at  nearly  eleven  and  a  half  million  dollars,  and  m 
favor  of  a  Pacific  railroad  and  regular  oceanic  steam  commu* 
nication  with  Asia  and  the  Indies.*  Somewhat  later  Bigler 
presented  a  speciaJ  message  expressing  his  opinion  that  the 
LcidesdorfT  estate,  which  was  supposed  to  be  worth  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars,  had  escheated  and  he  recommended  pro- 
ceedings for  its  recovery/  But  the  main  subject  of  his  thought 
and  solicitude  continued  to  be  the  water-front  extension  scheme, 
which  was  not  only  to  wipe  out  all  the  debt,  into  which  three 
years  of  recklessness  and  extravagance  had  plunged  the  state, 
but  also  probably  to  furnish  means  for  further  prodigalfty 
Finding  that  the  project,  on  account  of  repeated  and  powerful 
remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  did 
not  look  as  promising  as  he  had  represented,  he  transmitted  a 
special  message  on  the  subject  and  again  persistently  urged  its 
adoption,'  But  though  an  extension  bill  passed  the  assembly, 
it  failed  in  the  senate;  and  the  governor  was  thus  prevented 
from  seeing  the  "mighty  change  in  the  condition  of  California** 
%vhich  he  had  predicted  and  which,  had  it  been  fulfilled,  might 
possibly  have  astonished  him  as  much  as  King  Croesus  %%*;ts 
amazed  at  the  destruction  of  the  great  kingdom,  predicted  by 
the  famous  oracle  of  Delphi/ 

The  failure  of  the  extension  scheme  and  several  other  measures, 
which  he  had  recommended,  and  the  passage  on  the  otlier  iiand 
of  several  appropriations  which  he  did  not  favor,  roused  the 
governor's  ire;  and  he  took  occasion  at  the  end  of  the  session 
of  the  legislature  to  express  himself  in  a  style  very  unysual 
with  governors.  When  informed  on  Monday,  May  15, 
that  the  lc;^islaturc  was  ready  to  adjourn  and  asked  whether  he 
had  any  further  cotnmun  teat  ion  to  make,  he  answered  that  in 
rcHpon^e  he  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  sincere  regret 
thut  all  the  most  important  measures  required  by  the  people 
tuul  l>ceii  dcfe^iled  either  by  a  direct  vote  or  by  dday  in  acting 
upon  them*      Tlie  bill  providing  for  the  cxtensioti  of  the  waiter 
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front  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,"  he  proceeded  to  say,  "  passed 
tlie  assembly  but  was  defeated  in  the  senate  by  an  adjournment 
of  that  body,  on  Friday  last,  before  it  could  be  received  and 
read  a  first  time.  This  important  measure,  if  it  had  received 
your  sanction,  would  in  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time 
have  secured  the  payment  of  the  entire  state  debt  and  relieved 
the  people  from  the  burden  of  taxation,  in  which  they  have 
heretofore  acquiesced  patiently  believing  that  the  present  leg- 
islature would  provide  for  their  relief  by  the  appropriation  of 
those  ample  means  so  entirely  within  their  reach."  In  the 
same  manner  he  complained  that  a  bill  providing  for  the  selec- 
tion of  the  remainder  of  the  school,  seminary  and  other  public 
lands  belonging  to  the  state  had  met  with  determined  opposition 
and  been  finally  defeated.  So  also  with  a  bill  for  the  protection 
of  squatters,  which  had  passed  the  assembly  but  failed  in  the 
senate.  He  scolded  the  houses  for  not  passing  a  bill  to  com- 
pel auctioneers  to  pay  "state  duties;"  for  failing  to  secure  the 
Leidesdorff  millions;  for  giving  no  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  amending  corporation  laws;  for  not  carrying  into  effect  his 
recommendations  to  amend  the  state  constitution;  for  taking 
no  action  about  the  "civil  fund"  and  the  assumption  by  the 
general  government  of  the  war  debt;  for  saying  nothing  against 
creating  Indian  reservations  within  the  borders  of  California, 
and  for  doing  nothing  against  Chinese  immigration.  And  in 
conclusion,  in  addition  to  his  other  fault-finding,  he  reminded 
them  that  he  had  vetoed  over  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  of 
their  thirteen  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  appropriations.^ 

But  in  the  same  proportion  that  Bigler  lacked  dignity  and 
strength  of  character,  David  C.  Broderick,  the  man  who  made 
him  governor,  possessed  those  qualities.  This  remarkable  man, 
who  was  more  the  governor  than  the  governor  himself  and  one 
of  the  strongest  men  of  the  country,  was  born  of  Irish  parentage 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  on  February  4,  182a  His  father 
was  a  stone-cutter  and  worked  on  the  massive  marble  columns, 
wiiich  support  and  adorn  the  eastern  front  of  the  capitol  at 
Washington.  While  yet  a  child  he  was  taken  to  New  York 
city,  where  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  lost  his  father. 

^Senate  Journal,  1854,  642-644;  Assembly  Joiinial,  1S54,  643,  644. 
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About  that  time  he  bound  himself  out  to  learn  the  stone-cutting 
trade  and  served  a  full  term  of  apprenticeship,  at  the  same  time 
assisting  in  part  at  least  to  support  his  mother  and  a  youstgcr 
brother.  Being  hardy,  adventurous  and  enterprising  he  drifted 
into  the  New  York  volunteer  fire  departtncnt,  then  an  exceed- 
ingly prominent  organization,  and  soon  became  famous  as  one 
of  the  most  fearless  iiremen  on  duty  and  one  of  the  most  cour* 
ageous  and  effective  fighters  in  the  fisticuff  conflicts  which  in 
those  days  frequently  took  place  between  tlie  rival  fire  compa- 
nies of  the  metropohs.  Under  the  circumstances  he  naturally 
became  foreman  of  his  company,  Howard  No.  34,  and  began 
to  take  interest  in  politics,  with  which  tlie  whole  organizatiofi 
was  more  or  less  intimately  concerned  About  the  snme  time, 
and  apparently  with  the  object  of  widening  his  influence,  be 
opened  a  drinking  saloon  that  was  called  at  one  location  ''The 
Subterranean"  and  at  another  "The  Republican*'  and  became 
a  sort  of  rendezvous  for  firemen  and  ward  politiciaisSj  among  ^ 
whom  were  some  very  rough  characters,' 

Broderick,  though  a  saloon-keeper  and  under  the  necessity 
sometimes  of  taking  a  glass  of  liquor^  was  not  an  intempcnilc 
man.  He  never  became  intoxicated  He  was  reliable  and,  so 
far  as  his  professions  went,  could  always  be  depended  on*  Hts 
associations  and  situation  made  him  a  Democrat  and  a  member 
of  that  faction  of  tlie  Democratic  party^  which,  on  account  of 
the  use  of  loco-foco  matches  in  a  suddenly  darkened  room  in 
Tammany  Hall  in  1S40,  was  given  the  name  of  **  Locofocosi.*' 
His  first  prominent  appearance  in  national  politics  was  when 
President  John  Tyler  had  been  repudiated  by  the  Wliigs  and 
a  movemefit  was  made  to  take  him  over  inta  the  Democmtie 
camp,  in  which  project  Broderick  occupied  a  front  place*  It 
vvaSp  perhapSj  a  low  business;  but  one  consequence  was  that 
Broderick  obtained  a  lucrative  position  in  the  New  York  ^ 
tom-house  and  became  enabled  to  secure  other  appointments 
for  chosen  friends.  Meanwhile  he  devoted  mucli  time  to  reading^ 
and  study,  generally  following  the  instructions  and  rccommcncia 
lions  as  to  hi:s  course  of  study  of  George  Wiikcs  and  Townscndj 
R.  Harris.* 


^  Broderick  and  Gwiii,  hy  Jiinu-s^  O'Mearat  1-5. 
•O'Mctni's  Broderick  ami  Gwin^  f^ii. 
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In  1842  he  lost  his  mother;  and  in  1844  his  brother  was 
killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  bomb-shell,  which  he  and  others 
were  carelessly  handling,  supposing  it  to  be  uncharged.  These 
events,  which  left  him  alone  in  the  world,  produced  a  depressing 
effect  and  rendered  him  even  more  serious  than  before.  But  by 
degrees  he  recovered  his  spirits  and  plunged  into  politics  with 
renewed  vigor.  It  became  his  mission,  as  he  understood  it,  to 
fight  against  what  was  known  as  the  aristocratic  element  of  the 
Democratic  party,  represented  by  the  so-called  "Albany  regency" 
in  New  York  state  and  the  "old  men's  general  committee"  of 
Tammany  Hall  in  New  York  city.  And  he  succeeded  well  in 
his  efforts  to  push  the  young  Democracy  forward.  In  1844,  in 
his  work  for  the  election  of  James  K.  Polk  as  president  of  the 
United  States  and  a  Democratic  mayor  of  New  York  city,  he 
did  efficient  service  which  entitled  him  to  recognition;  but  a 
year  or  two  afterwards,  in  a  candidacy  of  his  own  as  a  represent- 
ative to  the  United  States  congress,  though  in  a  Democratic 
district,  he  was  almost  shamefully  defeated.  Not  only  the 
Whigs  ran  a  popular  opponent  against  him ;  but  the  aristocratic 
Democrats,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  his  chances  as  small 
as  possible,  put  up  a  Democratic  rival  of  their  own  faction. 
Broderick  was  enraged.  Though  he  still  held  his  place  in  the 
custom-house,  he  was  disgusted;  and  he  and  his  friends  meditated 
vengeance.  But  the  opportunity,  for  which  he  waited,  did  not 
speedily  present  itself  In  the  spring  of  1849,  when  the  gold 
fever  broke  out  in  the  eastern  states,  he  determined  to  make  a 
way  for  himself  in  the  newly  developing  world  of  California, 
where  there  were  not  the  same  aristocratic  prejudices  to  be 
encountered;  and  as  he  shook  the  dust  of  New  York  from  his 
feet  he  is  said  to  have  resolved  and  declared  that  he  would  never 
return  to  it  until  he  could  do  so  as  a  United  States  senator.^ 

Broderick  arrived  at  San  Francisco  by  the  Panama  route  on 
June  13,  1849.  He  was  then  in  ill  health  and  nearly  penniless. 
Soon  after  his  landing,  at  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  Jonathan  D. 
Stevenson,  whom  he  had  known  in  New  York  and  who  loaned 
him  a  few  thousand  dollars,  he  in  company  with  Frederick  D. 
Kohler,  also  one  of  his  New  York  friends  and  a  worker  in  the 

*0'Meara*s  Broderick  and  Gwin,  12-21, 
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m^jiw  by  occ "ip:it:on,  5t2.rtei  th^  bj^iness  of  manufac- 
turln^^^  pri'/htf:  o/iTi^  in  the  name  of  "  Momt  &  C'--.."  as  has 
alr<^l/  ^l?CfA,    The  demand  f  jr  these  coins  in  the  early 

ihty-h  wa^  gi'^t  that  there  w-a.s  practically  little  or  no  limit  to 
It;  aufl  no  one  stopped  to  inquire  or  cared  much  about  their 
ff:ii\  value.  Kohler  did  the  assaying  and  Broderick  the  hard 
work.  Their  business  was  confined  to  five  dollar  and  ten  dollar 
|;ic/.es,  worth  however  only  four  and  eight  dollars  respectively. 
Of  these  they  coined  immense  quantities  from  gold-dust  pur- 
rh;i'j*:d  at  fourteen  dollars  per  ounce;  and,  as  may  well  be 
iina^Mrir-d,  their  profits  were  enormous.  Broderick 's  share  was 
ihe  fouiKlation  of  a  fortune,  which  by  economy  and  judicious 
iiivestrnentH  in  San  Francisco  real  estate  became  very  large.  In 
|)r<:rinl)<Tr,  1H49,  they  sold  out  to  Baldwin  &  Co.,  who  continued 
thn  hnsinrss;  hut  by  that  time  it  had  become  much  less  remun- 
rrativr  than  before?/  Broderick  in  the  meanwhile  had  apparently 
lirrn  t<M»  nuirh  engrossed  with  manual  labor  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  politics.  Wwt  on  Christmas,  1849,  the  day  after  the  first 
ijir.it  fire  in  San  Francisco,  he  and  a  few  others  took  steps 
tow.ud'i  rst.ihlishing  a  volunteer  fire  department  on  the  model 
of  that  of  Nrw  Vork;  and  he  became  the  foreman  of  one  of  the 
hint  MMupanitw  fornu-d,  afterwards  known  as  Empire  No.  i  and 
*iMl>'MM|nrnlly  in  his  honor  as  Broderick  No.  i."  His  taking  this 
iuti\r  and  pionunrnt  part  in  the  fire  department  indicated  that 
ho  \\a»t  \\\\s\y  to  onier  into  public  political  life  again;  and  it 
waM  l»nt  a  tv^w  vla\  ^  bct'ore  an  opportunity  presented.  Nathaniel 
lU'nn^'it.  K\\  iho  twv^  state  senatoi-s  representing  S;m  Fran- 
v»^vx\  alnu^st  inu\u\liatcly  atUT  the  opening  of  the  legislature  in 
I  ^  V  \  \\\W\,  »S  ioxi^.»iK\l  his  otTice,  having  been  chosen  a  justice 
\\w  ,\  \w  sn!M\ -au*  voait.  Bvinieriok  was  nominated  to  succeed 
tt^m^u  a.  ssnaUM;  a^Ni  at  the  elcctiv>n,  which  took  place  on 
l\»»»'\»>  S.  iSxv\  »>o  >\a<  oUvtcvi.  so  far  at  least  as  the  returns 
»\xvl  lv>  v^s  -vi-;;  ma;o:iry.  He  took  his  seiit  as 
A^\^  .^<MUM  );v  ; :x  iS^o:  a^d  faMii  that  time  forward 
^  Nv,  hU  v;!.  ^  ^0  U  K  by  tir  the  ablest  and  most 
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At  the  second  session  of  the  legislature  in  January^  1851. 
when  Burnett  resigned  the  office  of  governor  and  McDougal 
succeeded  to  his  place,  Broderick  was  elected  president  of  the 
senate  and  thereby  became  virtually  Ueutenant-governon  His 
now  ledge  of  parliamentary  law  and  his  sedulous  attention  to 
official  duties  contributed  to  render  him  exceedingly  effective  as 
a  presiding  officer.  But,  though  able  and  forcible,  he  had  a  hot 
temper^  was  imperious  and  sometimes  violent-  It  was  at  the 
legislature  of  1851  that  the  famous  act  giving  the  beach-and- 
water  lots  to  San  Francisco  was  passed;  and  it  iras  mainly  by 
purchases  of  portions  of  that  property  and  their  subsequent  rise 
tn  value  that  Broderick  became  rich.  There  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  tiling  wrong  on  his  part  about  the  passage  of  the 
bill  or  about  his  purchases;  but  he  cast  reflections  upon  the 
ctions  of  various  of  his  opponents  m  relation  to  the  bill  and 
other  matters  which  roused  his  ire,  and  thereby  involved  himself 
within  the  next  year  or  two  in  several  personal  collisions.  His 
experience  as  a  New  York  fireman  was  not  calculated  to  make 
him  averse  to  a  fight;  and,  though  that  experience  had  been 
mainly  confined  to  fisticuffs  and  not  to  deadly  weapons,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  use  fire-arms  or  cold  steel  if  necessary-  One  of 
his  earliest  altercations  in  California,  brought  on  in  part  at  least 
by  his  violence,  took  place  between  him  and  James  Freaner  in  a 
Idou  at  Sacramento,  in  which  after  some  words  Broderick 
ught  Freaner  by  the  beard,  with  the  result  that  there  was  a 
clinch  and  a  rough  fighL  Freaner  appears  to  have  got  the 
better  and  dealt  Broderick  a  blow  with  a  tumbler,  which  cut  an 
ugly  gash  upon  his  cheek  and  left  a  scar  that  marked  his  face 
for  life^  Another  of  his  collisions,  brought  on  in  much  the 
way,  was  a  duel  with  Caleb  R  Smith,  which  was  fought 
on  March  17,  iS;2^  in  Alameda  county  and  in  which  Broderick 
owed  his  life  to  the  feet  that  Smith  s  ball  struck  Broderick^s  watch 
and  was  thereby  prevented  from  inflicting  a  mortal  wound/ 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  of  185 1,  Broderick 
gave  his  attention  to  electing  the  next  one;  and  in  so  doing,  so 
fer  as  he  was  able,  he  took  advantage  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
New  York  and  particularly  the  Tammany  methods  of  manipulate 
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ing  ward  politics  and  primary  elections.  He  had  nwer  for  a  I 
moment  given  up  his  determination  to  become  United  States | 
senator.  There  were  tremendous  obstacles  in  his  way  and  diffi- 
culties  to  be  encountered  But  he  did  not  appear  to  care  for  I 
anything  tJiat  opposed  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  And  ■ 
he  did  not  want  to  lose  any  more  time  than  was  indi^ipensably 
necessary.  At  the  session  of  1S51,  as  has  already  been  shown, , 
there  had  been  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  fill  the  place  tlicn  occu- 
pied by  John  C  Fremont,  who  had  drawn  the  short  term  and 
whose  office  was  therefore  to  be  vacated  on  March  3,  1851, 
Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  ballots  had  been  taken  withotit 
any  election.  This  failure  evidently  suited  Broderick,  It  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  do  work  for  himself  and  at  the  election  in 
the  autumn  he  managed  to  have  a  number  of  his  friends  and 
supporters  returned.  In  the  legislature  of  1852,  when  the  mat* 
ter  of  electing  a  successor  to  Fremont  again  came  up,  Brod- 
erick  s  name  was  presented  as  a  candidate,  and  he  received  1 
respectable  vote.  But  his  organ  i^tion  of  forces  was  not  yet 
strong  enough;  and  on  the  eighth  ballot  he  was  defeated  by 
John  B.  Wellen  After  this  failure^  he  made  up  his  mind  to  fight 
for  Gwin's  place,  which  was  to  be  vacated  on  March  3^  1^55; 
and  the  struggle  and  fight  he  made  for  it,  as  will  be  seen,  was 
the  most  remarkable  in  California  and  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  history  of  the  United  States.* 

Nothing  in  reference  to  tlie  election  of  a  successor  to  Gwto 
could  be  accomplished  at  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  l853< 
nor  was  Broderick  entirely  prepared  to  begin  the  fight.  But  the 
favorable  result  of  his  labors  in  the  autumn  campaign  of  that 
year  encouraged  him  to  make  an  extraordinary  effort  at  the  ses* 
sion  of  1S54.  By  that  time  he  had  succeeded  in  attaching  a 
number  of  subordinates  to  his  fortunes.  His  person;d  magnet- 
ism was  wonderful  He  hud  also  taught  men  to  know  that  he 
would  under  any  anti  all  circumstances  stick  by  his  friends  and 
that  his  good  faith  in  this  respect  was  a  part  of  his  character. 
In  his  campaigning  work  he  had  instructed  active  and  aspiring 
men  in  every  county  how  by  helping  him  they  would  at  tl 
same  time  be  most  effectually  promoting  their  own  individual 
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interests.  And  where  these  means  failed,  he  did  not  scruple  to 
employ  other  arts  and  aids  by  which  he  could  secure  supporters. 
No  obstacle  that  could  in  any  manner  within  his  power  be 
removed  or  surmounted  was  allowed  to  stand  between  himself 
and  his  object.  He  had  the  governor,  several  state  officers  and 
many  legislators  of  prominence  on  his  side;  and,  though  still 
opposed  by  great  odds,  he  thought  proper  to  make  a  desperate 
attempt,  in  defiance  of  precedent  and  public  opinion,  to  force  his 
way  then  and  there  into  Gwin's  place.  The  scheme  was  said  to 
be  the  invention  of  George  Wilkes,  who  was  then  in  California; 
but  it  hardly  seems  likely  that  Broderick,  who  was  so  much 
stronger  and  abler  than  Wilkes,  needed  his  prompting.* 

The  project  was  to  bring  on  the  election  for  United  States 
senator  one  year  before  the  proper  time  and  at  a  legislature 
which  had  no  right  to  elect.  Gwin's  term  was  not  to  expire 
until  March  3,  1855;  and  the  legislature  to  fill  the  vacancy 
would  convene  i.n  January  of  that  year.  But  Broderick  and  his 
friends  put  forward  a  plea  that  there  might  be  delays  and  per- 
haps a  dead  lock  in  the  legislature  of  1855  and  besides,  that,  on 
account  of  the  great  distance  and  the  uncertainties  of  the  means 
of  transportation,  the  senator,  if  elected  at  that  legislature,  might 
not  be  able  to  reach  Washington  in  time  to  take  his  seat.  They 
also  urged  that,  although  it  had  been  the  invariable  custom  and 
unbroken  precedent  throughout  the  country  to  elect  the  senator 
at  the  legislature  contemporary  with  or  next  preceding  the 
vacancy,  yet  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  did  not  so 
prescribe,  and  there  was  no  provision  or  law  of  any  kind  forbid- 
ding the  contrary.  And  to  set  forth  these  views  and  obtain  for 
them  popular  approval  an  elaborate  address  was  prepared  for 
publication.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  plain  that  if  the  legisla- 
ture of  1854  could  elect  a  United  States  senator,  who  was  not  to 
take  his  seat  until  after  the  legislature  of  1855  should  convene,  it 
could  not  only  deprive  that  legislature  from  having  a  voice  upon 
the  subject,  but  it  could  elect  senators  indefinitely  for  any  future 
terms.  This  was  so  obvious  and  the  argument  could  be  made 
so  forcible  and  impressive  that  the  opponents  of  the  measure, 
with  the  intention  of  forestalling  the  proposed  address,  prepared 

iQ'Meara,  30-46. 
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a  counter  address,  giving  their  side  of  the  question,  and  nmii- 
aged  to  have  it  published  before  the  other  appeared.  Both 
addresses  were  signed  by  numbers  of  the  legislators ;  and  a  ver)' 
significant  circumstance,  indicative  of  the  low  depth  to  which  the 
conflict  was  descending,  was  that  the  name  of  Charles  A.  Tuttlc, 
a  senator  from  Placer  county,  who  had  been  elected  as  an  anti- 
Broderick  and  anti-Bigler  man,  was  signed  first  to  the  anti- 
Broderick  address  and  two  days  aften^^ards  to  the  Broderick 
document/ 

Tuttle*s  facing  both  ways»  or  rather  his  sudden  change  of 
tion  from  facing  one  way  to  facing  in  the  opposite  direction, 
not  the  only  indication  of  the  bad  influences  that  were  evidently 
underlying  the  contest  On  Thursday,  January  19,  Hisha  X 
Peckj  senator  from  Butte  county,  rose  to  a  question  of  privtle 
and  stated  that  on  January  7,  the  day  of  the  second  inauguratii 
of  Governor  Bigler,  while  a  passenger  on  the  steamboat  Helen 
Hensley  from  San  Francisco  to  Benicia,  he  had  been  introduced^ 
by  A.  A.  Selovcf  to  Joseph  C.  Palmer  of  the  San  Francisc<fl 
banking  firm  of  Palmer,  Cook  &  Co.;  that  on  his  return  to  San 
Francisco  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  wliile  alone  with 
Palmer,  both  being  again  passengers,  Palmer  had  addressed  him 
on  the  subject  of  the  election  and,  on  his  stating  that  he  was  a 
Whig  and  opposed  to  it,  Palmer  had  offered  to  count  him 
down  five  thousajid  dollars**  if  he  would  vote,  and  use  his  influ- 
ence to  induce  his  room-mate,  William  B.  May,  senator  fifom 
Trinity  county,  to  vote,  for  bringing  on  the  election  at  that  ses- 
sion and  in  favor  of  Broderick  for  United  States  senator;  that  he 
had  replied  in  the  most  positive  manner,  "I  will  not  sell 
vote;  I  can  not  be  bought/'  and  that  Palmer  then  said  he 
not  consider  his  proposition  an  offer  to  buy  and  hoped  P< 
would  not  look  upon  it  in  that  light,  but  he  did  not  want  an 
body  to  work  for  him  for  nothing.  Immediately  after  Pec 
statement  Tuttle  rose  and  mox  ed  that,  as  several  of  the  publi 
journals  within  the  previous  few  days  bad  published  artii 
about  an  attempt  to  bribe  a  senator,  a  special  committee  of  fi 
should  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter.  If  the  motioi 
had  been  successful,  Tuttle  would  doubtless  have  been  the  chair 
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man  of  the  committee.  But  this  was  prevented  by  the  adoption 
of  a  substitute,  offered  by  Senator  John  S.  Hager,  that  the  senate 
as  a  body  should  investigate  the  charge  of  bribery  made  by  Peck 
against  Palmer.* 

Under  the  circumstances,  however,  little  or  nothing  more  was 
to  be  expected  of  the  senate  as  constituted,  than  of  a  special 
committee  with  Tuttle  at  the  head  of  it.  The  investigation  was 
set  for  Tuesday,  January  24.  On  that  day  Palmer  appeared  with 
Charles  H.  S.  Williams,  Stephen  J.  Field  and  Hall  McAllister  as 
his  counsel,  and  Peck  with  Edward  D.  Baker.  There  were  a 
number  of  witnesses;  but  the  main  ones  were  Peck  on  the  one 
side  and  Palmer  himself  on  the  other.  Palmer  of  course  gave 
an  entirely  different  version  of  the  affair  from  that  of  Peck.  He 
testified  that  the  conversation  on  the  boat  commenced  with  Peck 
asking  him  who  his  choice  for  United  States  senator  was;  that 
he  had  answered,  **I  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Broderick  elected;" 
that  Peck  then  said,  '*I  am  a  New  Yorker  and  I  suppose  I  too 
would  like  to  vote  for  Mr.  Broderick;  but  I  have  had  right  bad 
luck;  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  sickness  in  the  country;  I  have 
paid  fifteen  hundred  dollars  doctors'  bills  and  three  thousand 
dollars  would  not  make  me  whole  in  this  electioneering  cam- 
paign; I  think  it  no  more  than  right  that  I  should  get  whole  at 
any  rate;  don't  you  think  so?"  and  that  he  had  replied,  Mr. 
Peck,  this  is  a  matter  which  so  far  as  I  judge  is  not  for  me." 
Palmer  further  said  that  Peck  then  remarked,  "Well,  if  I  could  get 
five  thousand  dollars  I  could  pledge  one  vote — that  is,  Col.  May's;" 
that  he  asked,  "How  could  you  pledge  Col.  May's  vote,  Mr. 
Peck?"  that  Peck  rejoined,  "We  room  together  and  we  are  going 
to  vote  together;"  that  he  then  said,  "Mr.  Peck,  five  thousand 
dollars  is  a  good  deal  of  money,"  and  that  no  further  conversa- 
tion took  place  on  the  boat.  Palmer  added  that  on  landing  at 
Benicia,  Peck  had  introduced  May  to  him  and  that  on  the  follow- 
ing Tuesday,  January  10,  Peck  came  to  his  office  in  San  Francisco 
and  asked  to  have  a  few  moments'  conversation;  but  that  he  had 
replied,  "I  am  engaged,  Mr.  Peck,  and  can't  see  you;"  and  that 
that  was  all  the  conversation  he  had  with  him  on  the  subject. 
Such  was  Palmer's  story — in  direct  conflict  with  that  of  Peck; 
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and  it  was  evident  not  only  that  both  could  not  be  true,  but  that 
one  or  the  other  was  committing  willful  perjury.  Even  the  testi- 
mony of  the  other  witnesses  was  conflicting,  altogether  showing 
a  very  bad  state  of  affairs.^ 

After  the  hearing  of  all  the  testimony,  counsel  consumed  several 
days  in  their  arguments,  Williams  having  by  previous  arrange- 
ment the  opening  and  the  closing.  His  argument  was  directed 
to  the  law  and  the  facts  as  presented  by  the  evidence  and  as  such 
was  brilliant.  On  the  other  hand  Baker  said  little  or  nothing 
about  the  law  and  facts;  he  saw  it  was  useless;  but  he  launched 
forth  into  a  powerful  political  philippic,  which  lasted  for  four 
hours  and  lacerated  the  defense  deeply  with  its  fierce  and  merci- 
less invective.  He  depicted  Broderick  as  a  prowling  lion,  seeking 
whom  he  might  devour;  Selovcr  as  the  subservient  jackal,  hunting 
prey  for  him,  and  Palmer's  fond  embrace  as  the  golden  clasp  with 
the  hidden  sting  of  death  to  the  honor  of  its  encompassed 
victim.  On  February  3  a  vote  of  the  senate  was  taken  and  the 
result  was  ridiculously  absurd.  In  the  first  place  it  was  resolved, 
on  motion  of  Gavcn  D.  Hall,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-one  ayes  to 
seven  noes,  that  the  statement  made  by  Peck,  alleging  against 
Palmer  an  attempt  to  commit  bribery,  had  not  been  sustained  by 
the  evidence;  and  in  the  second  place  it  was  resolved,  on  motion 
of  Henry  A.  Crabb,  by  seventeen  ayes  to  one  no,  that  the  deci- 
sion was  not  intended  in  any  degree  to  reflect  upon  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  Mr.  Peck.  The  single  dissenter,  who  voted  against 
Peck's  honor  and  dignity  and  thus  preserved  a  show  of  consist- 
enc}',  was  David  Mahoney,  who  was  entirely  and  thoroughly  a 
Broderick  man.' 

The  exposure  made  b\'  Peck  did  not  prevent  the  fight  from 
,i;t.>ing  on  or  occasion  any  change  in  the  manner  of  its  conduct. 
Broderick  was  still  determined  to  bring  on  the  election  because 
he  know  that,  if  he  could  do  so,  he  would  be  chosen  United 
Stales  senator  and  thereby  accomplish  the  purpose  of  his  life. 
Meanwhile,  to  succeed,  streni:[th  had  to  be  gathered  from  ever}' 
side  and  evcr\  thini^  ei^o  had  to  ho  subordinated  to  that  one  object 
AnuMV^  othor  intluoiu  o^  tli.it  wore  brought  tv^  hear  was  the 
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question  of  the  permanent  location  of  the  state  capital,  which 
from  the  commencement  of  the  government  had  been  of  absorb- 
ing interest  Broderick  apparently  cared  little  or  nothing  about 
the  matter;  but  a  number  of  his  friends  and  supporters  were  very 
greatly  in  favor  of  Sacramento;  and,  as  it  turned  out,  the  capital 
became  located  there  as  the  price  of  Broderick  votes.  A  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  to  Sacramento  had  been  introduced  into 
the  senate  early  in  January;  but  it  had  been  rejected  by  nineteen 
noes  to  fourteen  ayes.*  A  like  bill  had  been  introduced  into  the 
assembly  and  a  heated  discussion  followed,  in  which  a  quietus 
seemed  to  be  put  to  the  proposition  by  a  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  the  capital  had  already  been  removed  seven  different 
times  since  1849  at  a  cost  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  that  it  would  cost  something  like  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
make  another  removal.'  But  as  the  election  contest  went  on,  a 
new  bill  to  locate  the  capital  at  Sacramento  was  introduced  into 
the  senate  and,  after  considerable  strife,  was  finally  passed  and 
title  approved  on  February  20.  It  was  then  rushed  into  the 
assembly,  which  was  entirely  devoted  to  Broderick,  where  it  was 
passed  on  February  24 ;  and  the  next  day  it  was  approved  by 
Bigler.  On  the  same  day  both  houses  adopted  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  adjourn  to  meet  at  Sacramento  on  March  i,  1854; 
and  thus  was  accomplished  one  important  purpose  merely  as  a 
preliminary  or  stepping-stone  to  another  and  entirely  different 
one.* 

Broderick's  fight,  however,  was  not  yet  won.  The  removal  of 
the  capital  did  not  accomplish  what  had  been  expected  of  it. 
When  the  houses  met  at  Sacramento,  it  was  only  to  renew  the 
battle  and  much  more  desperately  than  before.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  assembly  would  pass  the  bill  for  bringing  on  the 
election  whenever  Broderick  might  direct  it  to  do  so;  and  there- 
fore his  opponents  confined  their  efforts  to  beating  him  in  the 
.senate.  An  important  vote  on  the  bill  was  fixed  for  March  6. 
As  the  forces  for  and  against  it  were  nearly  evenly  divided,  it  was 
desirable  that  every  senator  should  be  in  his  place;  and  several 

*  Senate  Journal,  1854,  85,  100. 
•Assembly Journal,  1854,  91-96. 
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attempts  were  made  at  the  last  moment  not  only  to  buy  a  vote 
for  the  bill  but  also  to  keep  one  or  two  senators  from  voting 
against  it.  Peck  for  one  had  to  be  guarded  against  being  kid- 
napped and  kept  away.  But  when  the  vote  came  on,  ever}- 
man  was  in  his  place.  The  assembly  in  the  morning  had 
passed  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  forty-one  to  thirty-eight  and  then 
adjourned  to  witness  the  struggle  in  the  senate.  In  that  body 
great  excitement  prevailed,  manifested  by  an  ominous  silence. 
The  chamber  was  crowded.  Broderick  himself  was  present, 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  state  of  tension.  The  vote  was  taken 
by  roll-call,  and  each  senator,  as  his  name  was  called,  answered 
as  had  been  expected  except  Jacob  Grewell  of  Santa  Clara,  who 
to  the  surprise  of  nearly  everybody  and  to  the  consternation  of 
the  opponents  of  the  bill,  when  his  name  was  reached,  voted  for 
it.  His  vote,  which  if  given  the  other  way  would  have  defeated 
Broderick,  made  a  tie  of  seventeen  to  seventeen;  and  this  was 
immediately  resolved  in  favor  of  Broderick  by  the  casting  vote  of 
Samuel  Purdy,  lieutenant-governor  and  president  of  the  senate.' 

The  Broderick  men  broke  forth  in  a  tumult  of  cheering  and 
shouting.  They  rose  and  rushed  from  their  places  to  congratu- 
late one  another  and  their  chief,  who  had  made  the  great  fight. 
It  was  a  time  for  triumph  and  exultation.  No  more  business 
could  be  done  that  day ;  and  the  senate  adjourned.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  fight  was  not  yet  won.  Grewell  was  essen- 
tiall}'  a  weak  man  and  could  no  more  be  depended  oh  for  one 
side  than  for  the  other.  While  the  Broderick  men  had  hold  of 
him,  he  was  for  Broderick;  but  in  the  course  of  the  night  after 
the  vote,  the  other  side  got  hold  of  him;  and  when  the  opposi- 
tion had  ht>ld  of  him,  he  was  for  the  opposition.  The  latter 
induced  him  the  next  day  to  move  a  reconsideration,  which  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  eighteen  to  fifteen;  and  the  same  day  the 
bill  that  hail  passed  the  assembly  was  rejected  in  the  senate  by  a 
vote  of  seventeen  to  fourteen.  The  second  day  afterwards,  as 
soon  as  the  senate  bill  could  be  reached,  the  entire  subject  mat- 
ter was  indefinitely  postponed  by  a  vote  of  nineteen  to  twelve; 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  nineteen  to 
eleven.  With  these  votes  the  project  of  forcing  on  the  election 
>0'Meara,  67-73;  Srnato  Journal,  1854,  260. 
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was  ruined;  and  Broderick's  hopes  of  seeing  himself  United 
States  senator  were,  for  the  time  at  least,  hopelessly  crushed* 

Though  thus  defeated  in  his  attempt  to  bring  on  the  election 
and  take  advantage  of  his  admitted  majority  on  joint  ballot, 
Broderick  did  not  by  any  means  give  up  his  contest  for  Gwin's 
place  He  was  not  the  kind  of  a  man  to  give  up  while  hope 
remained;  and  he  was  not  one  to  believe  there  was  no  hope  while 
life  remained.  His  defeat  only  nerved  him  to  stronger  and  more 
persistent  eflfort  But  in  the  meanwhile  great  changes  were 
going  on  in  national  politics,  creating  new  conditions  and 
arraying  parties  in  new  combinations.  The  gradual  loss  by 
southern  politicians  of  the  preponderating  power  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation  and  their  efforts  to  resist  the  inevitable  fall  of  the  so- 
called  slaveocracy  was  rapidly  precipitating  the  irrepressible  con- 
flict Broderick,  though  born  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
was  an  anti-slavery  man.  Almost  from  the  start  of  his  career  in 
California,  he  had  manifested  a  deep-rooted  antipathy  to  southern 
domination.  In  1850  he  had  opposed  a  bill  leveled  against  the 
immig^tion  of  free  negroes;'  and  in  1852  he  had  voted  against 
the  fugitive  slave  law.*  He  had  denounced  United  States  Sena- 
tor Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  his  truckling  policy  on  the  subject 
of  slavery;  and  in  1854,  when  a  resolution  was  introduced  into 
the  California  legislature  in  favor  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  in  which 
Douglas  indorsed  squatter  sovereignty,  the  fugitive  slave  law 
and  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  for  the  territories, 
though  there  were  Democratic  votes  enough  to  adopt  it,  the 
out-and-out  Broderick  men  voted  against  it* 

In  effect  Broderick  was  at  that  time  of  no  party  except  his 
own.  He  still  claimed  to  be  a  Democrat;  but  he  was  not  a 
southern  or  chivalry  Democrat,  nor  a  Douglas  or  Nebraska-bill 
Democrat  He  was  simply  an  Anti-Lecompton  or  rather  an 
Anti-southem-domination  Democrat  He  therefore,  though  with 
a  strong  personal  following,  stood  substantially  alone;  but  he  was 
also  backed  by  a  powerful  underlying,  not  yet  developed  but 

» Senate  Journal,  1854,  264-285;  O'Meara,  73-81. 
'Journals  of  Legislature,  1850,  347,  373. 
'Senate  Journal,  1852,  285. 
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rapidly  growing,  anti-slavery  sentiment,  which  in  the  end 
redeemed,  ennobled  and  made  a  hero  of  him.  As  already  inti- 
mated, his  election  scheme  had  hardly  failed  before  he  entered 
with  redoubled  energ^*^  upon  the  campaign  for  the  next  autumn; 
and  he  devoted  all  his  time  and  effort  to  the  election  of  delegates 
to  the  Democratic  state  convention,  which  had  been  fixed  to 
meet  at  Sacramento  on  July  i8,  1854.  All  this  time,  however, 
his  enemies  were  not  idle.  They  were  no  longer  united  as  they 
had  been  during  the  struggle  in  the  l^islature;  but  they  were 
numerous;  and  in  many  places  they  elected  sets  of  delegates,  in 
opposition  to  those  elected  by  Broderick's  friends,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  a  fight  in  the  convention  itself  as  to  which  set 
should  be  entitled  to  seats.  Meanwhile  Broderick  had  managed 
by  his  master)'^  in  the  state  convention  of  1853  to  become  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  state  central  committee;  and  as  such  it 
became  his  duty  to  make  arrangements  for  the  convention,  call  it 
to  order  and  set  its  machinery  in  motion. 

The  Democratic  state  convention  of  1854,  on  account  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  held  and  what  took  place  at  it, 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever  held.  Broderick  had  hired 
the  P'irst  Baptist  church  building  on  Fourth  Street  in  Sacra- 
mento for  its  sessions;  and  he  so  arranged  the  seating  of  the 
various  delegations  as  to  have  all  his  own  friends  in  front  next 
the  large  platform,  upon  which  the  oflficers  were  to  be  seated; 
while  the  seats  of  opposition  delegates  were  more  removed ;  and 
for  some  none  at  all  were  provided.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Broderick  delegates  were  instructed  to  obtain  access  to  the 
building  by  a  rear  entrance  in  advance  of  the  hour  for  meeting, 
while  the  opposition  would  have  to  wait-  until  the  front  doors 
should  be  unlocked  and  thrown  open  for  general  admission.  As 
it  happened,  however,  the  anti-Broderick  opposition,  whom  his 
tactics  tended  to  unite,  got  wind  of  his  plans  and  determined  by 
a  bold  move  on  their  own  part  to  anticipate  and  defeat  them. 
They  accordingly  joined  and  agreed  upon  ex-governor  John 
McDougal  as  their  candidate  for  president  and  upon  a  list  of 
anti-Broderick  delegates  as  committees  on  credentials  and  organ- 
ization. To  carry  out  their  plans  a  body  of  thirty  determined 
men,  with  their  candidates  in  their  midst,  just  before  three 
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o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  hour  appointed  for  the  meeting, 
made  their  way  to  the  Baptist  church  and,  before  the  Broderick 
arrangements  could  be  completed,  forced  their  way  into  the 
building  and,  in  spite  of  Broderick's  henchmen  consisting  of 
Billy  Mulligan,  James  P.  Casey  and  others  of  like  character, 
advanced  up  in  front  of  the  platform.  When  Broderick,  as  was 
required  by  his  position,  called  the  convention  to  order,  John 
O'Meara  immediately  jumped  up  and  nominated  McDougal  as 
president  This  was  entirely  unexpected  to  Broderick  and  for  a 
moment  he  was  confused;  but  in  that  moment  Thomas  L. 
Vermeule  of  Santa  Clara,  who  had  been  chosen  to  nominate 
Edward  McGowan  on  the  Broderick  side,  made  his  motion. 
Broderick  at  once,  inclining  towards  Vermeule,  exclaimed,  "  I 
recognize  the  gentleman  from  Santa  Clara.  The  seat  of  the  other 
gentleman  is  contested  and  I  will  not  recognize  him."  Upon 
this  George  W.  Hook  shouted,  "  You  have  no  right  to  decide 
that  Your  duty  is  to  put  the  first  motion  made,  and  no  matter 
who  makes  it.  Broderick,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  Hook 
and  proceeded  to  put  the  question  on  the  nomination  of  Mc- 
Gowan. The  consequence  was  great  disorder,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  motion  of  McDougal's  candidacy  was  put  and  declared 
carried  about  the  same  time  that  Broderick  announced  the 
McGowan  motion  carried  At  the  announcements,  both  presi- 
dents rushed  forward.  On  and  about  the  platform  there  were 
many  excited  men,  some  with  pistols  in  their  hands  which  they 
were  excitedly  brandishing  and  all  violently  gesticulating,  shout- 
ing and  threatening  to  shoot  A  friend  of  Broderick,  who  tried 
to  intercept  McDougal  was  shoved  aside;  and  both  presidents 
reached  the  platform  at  the  same  time.' 

There  probably  never  was  before  or  since  in  California  a  large 
political  meeting  in  which  there  seemed  more  imminent  danger 
of  bloodshed.  There  were  about  six  hundred  persons  present 
and  among  them  not  a  few  of  the  most  desperate  characters  in 
the  countr>\  Everybody  was  wild  with  excitement;  everybody 
was  armed  and  numbers  on  the  floor  as  well  as  on  the  platform 
had  their  pistols  in  their  hands.  It  seemed  as  if  a  single  spark 
would  involve  the  whole  in  explosion.    A  blow  or  other  sharp 
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provocation  might  perhaps  have  brought  on  a  conflict,  which 
could  not  well  have  eventuated  otherwise  than  in  general 
slaughter.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  terrible  tension  and 
tragical  suspense,  there  were  at  the  same  time  elements  of  comic 
extravagance  and  ludicrous  absurdity  about  the  aflfair.  The  two 
presidents,  upon  reaching  and  mounting  the  platform,  took  seats 
side  by  side  amidst  a  scene  of  great  confusion  and  tumult  As  soon 
as  something  like  order  was  restored,  McDougal  announced  the 
names  of  George  \V.  Hook  and  John  Bidwell  as  vice-presidents 
and  was  immediately  followed  by  McGowan's  announcing  the 
names  of  John  T.  Hall  and  Amos  T.  Laird  as  vice-presidents. 
The  two  sets  of  vice-presidents  advanced  to  the  platform  and 
seated  themselves  by  the  sides  of  their  respective  leaders;  and 
again  a  scene  of  extreme  confusion  occurred.  Two  sets  of  secre- 
taries and  committees  were  next  appointed  and  two  sets  of 
reports  were  made,  each  recommending  that  the  officers  chosen 
on  its  side  should  be  declared  permanently  elected;  and  motions 
to  adopt  the  reports  were  declared  carried — one  by  each  presi- 
dent. Every  now  and  then  there  were  angry  speeches  and 
menacing  movements.  Charges  of  bolting  and  treachery  were 
heard  on  every  side.  Broderick  charged  McDougal  with  refus- 
ing to  vote  for  Bigler,  the  regular  nominee  of  the  Democratic 
party  at  the  election  of  1853.  A  McDougal  man  answered  by 
charging  that  Brodcrick*s  friend  Vermeule  had  scratched  Bigler's 
name  at  the  same  election.  A  Broderick  man  replied  that  John 
BidwcU  had  not  voted  for  Bigler,  and  Bidwell  rejoined  that  it  was 
true  he  had  not  voted  for  Bigler;  and  he  did  it  in  a  tone  that 
indicated  that  he  would  not  vote  for  him  if  he  were  put  up  again. 
Some  attempts  to  compromise  were  made,  which  were  ineffectual 
and  only  led  to  more  noise  and  confusion;  but  the  results 
demonstrated  that  there  was  a  great  deal  more  brag  than  fight 
in  the  double-barreled  convention. 

At  one  time  in  the  course  of  the  meeting,  a  pistol  was  dis- 
charj^cil  near  the  pKitform;  and  there  was  a  general  scramble, 
some  of  the  dclci;atcs  jumping  from  the  windows.  It  was,  how- 
cvcr»  soon  found  that  the  wca[x>n  belonged  to  A.  R.  Meloney 
and  that  it  had  gone  off  while  he  was  ner\'ously  fumbling  at  it  in 
his  IxMt.    The  Ivall  seems  to  have  penetrated  the  floor;  but 
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Meloney  supposed  it  had  mortally  wounded  himself.  He 
described  where  it  struck  and  declared  that  he  could  feel  the 
warm  blood  running  from  the  wound  on  the  inside  of  his  panta- 
loons into  his  boots.  But  when  he  was  removed  in  a  fainting 
condition  and  examined,  it  was  found  that  his  skin  had  not 
been  abraded  and  that  the  supposed  hurt  was  altogether  the 
result  of  scare  and  overheated  imagination.  The  incident  and 
its  outcome  were  indicative  of  and  very  well  represented  the 
whole  business.  They  were  simply  an  interlude  in  what  proved 
a  huge  farce.  Neither  side  accomplished  anything.  The  two 
factions  kept  sitting  and  snarling  at  each  other  until  dusk,  when 
a  couple  of  candles  were  lighted,  one  in  front  of  each  president; 
and  the  abuse  and  vituperation  continued.  Early  in  the  evening 
the  trustees  of  the  church  made  their  appearance  and  complained 
of  the  riotous  proceedings  and  the  damage  that  had  been  done 
to  the  building;  but  little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  them. 
About  nine  o'clock,  however,  a  sort  of  compromise  or  armistice 
was  agreed  to,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  two  presidents  were  to 
lock  arms  and  march  together  out  of  the  building,  followed  by 
pairs  of  opposing  vice-presidents  and  these  by  pairs  of  opposing 
delegates — the  idea  being  that  neither  should  have  the  advantage 
of  the  other.  And  thus  they  marched  out  and  adjourned;  and 
the  church  was  then  locked  up  and  bolted  against  their  return.* 
The  next  day  the  McDougal  or  chivalry  faction  met  at  Musical 
Hall  and  the  McGowan  or  Broderick  faction  at  Carpenter's  Hall. 
The  Broderick  faction,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  a  point,  sent  a 
communication  to  the  other  faction,  asking  for  the  appointment 
of  a  joint  committee  of  conference  with  a  view  of  composing  and 
settling  their  differences;  but  the.  chivalry  rejected  the  proposi- 
tion and  proceeded  to  nominate  James  W.  Denver  as  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  congress  in  the  first  district  and  Philip  T. 
Herbert  in  the  second  district.  On  the  other  hand  the  Brod- 
erick convention  renominated  Milton  S.  Latham  and  James  A. 
McDougall  for  congress  and  issued  an  address,  in  which  they 
substantially  charged  the  opposite  faction  with  raising  sectional 
issues  and  being  schismatics  and  bolters.  Each  side  contributed 
several  hundred  dollars  to  repair  damages  claimed  to  have  been 

*  Davis'  Political  Conventions,  29,  30;  O'Meara,  93-96. 
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done  to  the  Ba|>ti^t  church  tJie  day  before.  But  huwcv  lt  much 
the  BrcNierick  &clicm  cl«iimcd  to  represent  the  Democratic  par^* 
pure  and  undefited.  it  wms  very  well  understood  that  it  was  at 
bottom  opposed  to  sb%'efy  or  at  least  to  southern  dominatiofii 
upon  which  the  Democracy  of  tliat  day  was  founded;  and  neither 
Latham  nor  McDougall,  though  both  nortliem  men,  was  willing 
to  be  understood  as  occupying  any  such  position.  When  Latham 
returned  a  few  tt'eeks  afterwards  from  Washington,  he  withdrew 
from  the  ticket  and  James  Churchman  of  Nevada  was  nominated 
in  his  place,  McDou^all,  though  he  did  not  formally  withdraw, 
made  no  effbit  for  election  and  was  understood  to  be  anti- 
Broderick.  Meanwhile  tlie  Whig  party  met  and  nominated 
George  W.  Bowie  and  Calhoun  Benham  for  congress*  The 
election  took  place  on  September  6,  1 854,  and  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  Denver  and  Herbert  by  nearly  tliirty-scven  thousand 
votes  over  nearly  thirty-five  thousand  for  Bowie  and  Benham 
and  ten  thousand  for  Churchman  and  McDougalL* 

Broderick  thus  appeared  to  be  completely  beaten;  and  it  was 
imagined  by  some,  and  particularly  by  the  chivalry  faction  of  the 
Democratic  party ^  that  he  was  politically  ruined.  But  it  was  not 
so.  It  w^as  far  from  being  so.  Though  he  had  failed  to  gain  the 
prestige  of  winning  the  congressional  fight  and  at  the  safne  time 
of  removing  two  rival  candidates  for  the  United  States  senator- 
ship  out  of  his  way,  he  had  succeeded  in  securing  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  members  of  the  next  legislature  to  prevent  his 
enemies  from  gaining  any  points  against  him.  And,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  sequel,  neither  at  that  nor  at  the  next  subset] y en t 
legislature  were  his  enemies  able  to  overcome  his  oppO!iitioa  or 
elect  any  one  of  themselves  to  the  coveted  position,  upon  which 
he  had  set  his  heart  and  which  he  was  still  determined  to  win. 

The  legislature  of  1855 — and  the  one  to  which  the  election  of 
a  successor  to  United  States  Senator  Gwin  properly  belonged — 
convened  at  Sacramento  on  January  1,  Bigler  on  January  4,  as 
soon  as  the  houses  were  organized,  presented  his  third  annual 
message  in  which,  as  usual,  he  preached  economy  and  tlic 
reduction  of  expenditures;  and  he  again  urged  the  extension 
the  San  Francisco  water  front,  though  he  now  rccommen 

*  Davis'  Potiitcal  Conventions,  O'Meam,  97-fou 
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that  it  should  only  be  extended  at  special  points,  and  only 
enough  to  pay  off  the  state  debt  He  also  took  occasion  to 
remark,  in  reference  to  the  "civil  fund,"  which  he  had  hoped 
to  get  for  California  and  about  which  he  had  expressed  very 
positive  views,  that  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  had 
decided  to  the  contrary  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  effect  that 
the  state  had  no  right  to  that  fund;  but,  as  if  to  get  even  with 
the  federal  government,  he  now  advanced  the  doctrine  that  the 
state  was,  by  virtue  of  its  sovereignty,  entitled  to  all  the  public 
land  within  its  borders  and  that  it  had  not  by  any  means,  by 
accepting  the  act  of  admission,  agreed  to  the  clause  therein 
contained  not  to  interfere  with  the  primary  disposition  of  the 
public  lands.  Not  only  thus  but  likewise  by  direct  recom- 
mendation of  more  complete  protection  to  actual  settlers,  he 
appealed,  even  more  powerfully  than  before,  to  the  squatter 
interest;  and  he  again  insisted  on  the  importance  of  securing  the 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  the  Leidesdorff,  Auguste  Deck  and 
other  escheated  estates.  On  the  school  question  he  was  as  usual 
diffuse;  and,  though  the  country  was  in  reality  on  the  eve  of  the 
great  financi^il  storm  of  1855,  the  breaking  of  the  banks,  almost 
universal  insolvency  and  general  stagnation  of  business,  he  drew 
a  flattering  picture  of  the  extraordinary  prosperity  not  only  of  the 
mines  but  of  agriculture  and  great  advances  in  commerce  and 
manufactures.  On  the  other  hand,  though  he  had  much  to  say  on 
the  importance  of  the  Pacific  railroad  and  advised  that  congress 
should  be  again  and  again  memorialized  in  its  favor,  he  had  not 
enough  words  of  reprobation  for  the  fearful  monopolies  which 
might  have  the  power  to  blight  the  prospects  of  advancing  pros- 
perity and  paralyze  the  energies  of  industrious  and  enterprising 
men.  And  with  the  apparent  desire  of  furnishing  a  first-class 
campaign  document,  full  to  the  brim  of  the  then  dominant 
Democratic  doctrine  of  states  rights,  he  not  only  repeated  his 
previous  fulminations  against  Asiatic  immigration,  but  he  went 
much  further  and  at  considerable  length  argued  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  state  to  exclude  it,  free  from  the  control  of  the 
general  government.* 

Very  little  attention,  however,  was  paid  to  Bigler  or  his 

*  Senate  Journal,  1855,  24-54. 
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message.  The  absorbing  subject  of  interest  was  the  choice  of 
Gwin's  successor.  Both  houses  of  tlie  legislature  were  largely 
Democratic;  and,  though  a  number  of  the  members  were  Brod- 
erick  men,  it  was  perfectly  well  known  before  the  session  com- 
menced that  Gwin,  as  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself,  had  more 
than  a  majority  of  all  the  Democratic  members,  though  not  by 
considerable  a  majority  of  all  the  legislators  taken  together.  The 
only  possibility  he  had  of  winning  was  to  induce  the  Democrats 
to  go  into  caucus,  because  he  was  sure  to  become  the  caucus 
nominee;  and,  if  he  should  become  the  caucus  nominee,  he  was 
sure  of  re-election  as  his  own  successor.  Broderick  of  course 
understood  this  perfectly  well.  He  knew,  as  the  result  of  what 
had  taken  place,  that  he  himself  could  not  be  elected  at  this 
session  and  that  his  only  chance  to  succeed  Gwin  was  to  stave 
off  the  election  to  some  subsequent  session  at  which  he  might  be 
stronger.  He  therefore  bent  all  his  energies  to  this  purpose  and 
with  this  object  in  view  determined  to  prevent  a  Democratic 
caucus.  At  the  previous  session  it  had  been  his  interest  to  have 
a  caucus  and  he  and  his  friends  had  then  insisted  that  a  caucus 
was  an  eminently  Democratic  institution  and  could  not  be  resisted 
by  any  one  who  desired  to  preserve  his  standing  in  the  party. 
At  that  time  his  opponents  took  the  contrary  ground.  But  now 
the  position  of  the  two  factions  was  reversed;  the  Gwin  side 
insisting  on  a  caucus  and  the  Broderick  side  resisting  and  refus- 
ing. And  in  this  fight,  as  might  have  been  expected,  Broderick 
won.  He  still  declared  that  he  and  his  friends  represented  the 
genuine  Democracy  and  that  the  others  were  in  reality  bolters. 
He  claimed  that  he  had  kept  up  the  organization  of  the  party 
and  deserved  well  at  its  hands.  He  had  been  defeated;  but  he 
had  accepted  defeat  and  renewed  the  battle  for  the  party  with 
even  greater  energy  and  larger  sacrifices  than  before. 

It  was  with  the  most  consummate  skill  that  he  took  advantage 
of  his  opportunity.  He  not  only  played  his  own  strength  with 
commanding  ability,  but  he  made  combinations  with  the  other 
forces  opposed  to  Gwin  and  with  extraordinary  adroitness  kept 
them  all  out  of  caucus.  He  turned  on  Gwin  with  redoubled 
effectiveness  the  tactics  by  which  he  had  himself  been  defeated 
the  year  before;  and  he  in  substance  crushed  him.    The  session 
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of  the  legislature  was  frittered  away  without  any  progress  being 
made,  and  Gwin  was  weaker  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning. 
A  whole  month,  commencing  on  January  17,  was  spent  in  vain 
efforts  to  elect.  Fifty  ballots  were  taken.  It  required  fifty-six 
votes  to  elect  Gwin  commenced  with  forty-two  and  ended  with 
forty-one,  never  receiving  over  forty-three;  Broderick  had  twelve; 
the  other  anti-Gwin  Democratic  vote  amounted  to  an  average  of 
seventeen;  and  the  Whig  vote  was  thirty-six.  On  February  16, 
it  being  apparent  that  the  time  of  the  legislature  was  being 
wasted  to  no  purpose,  the  joint  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 
On  March  3  Gwin's  term  expired;  and,  as  there  had  been  no 
election,  there  was  a  vacancy,  not  in  his  term  but  in  the  office 
itself,  which  could  not  be  filled  by  appointment;  and,  as  it 
proved,  the  vacancy  lasted  for  two  years  longer.  Broderick 
had  accomplished  his  purpose.  He  had  not  become  senator 
but  he  had  prevented  Gwin  from  carrying  off  the  prize.  He 
had  triumphed  as  far  as  it  was  possible  under  the  circumstances 
to  triumph.  And  he  was  still — and  with  much  more  chance 
than  Gwin  himself — a  candidate  for  Gwin's  place.* 
^Senate  Journal,  1855,  75-ioi»  125-313. 
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BIGLER  (continued). 

WHEN  it  became  certain  in  the  legislature  of  1855,  after 
repeated  ballots,  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  at 
that  session  to  elect  a  United  States  senator,  the  houses 
began  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  state  and 
the  legislation  needed  by  it  In  these  matters  Bigler  and  his 
recommendations  as  governor  again  came  to  the  front  One  of 
the  first  and  most  important  was  the  subject  of  state  printing, 
which  had  afforded  magnificent  opportunities  of  fleecing  the 
public  and  had  cost  immense  sums.  The  office  of  state  printer, 
some  of  the  extravagances  of  which  have  been  already  noticed, 
had  been  originally  created  by  act  of  January  8,  1850,  the  sec- 
ond statute  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  legislature;  and 
several  persons  had  occupied  it  before  May  I,  1 85 1,  when 
Eugene  Casserly,  afterwards  United  States  senator,  was  elected 
to  it  Governor  McDougal,  however,  imagined  that  the  election, 
which  was  by  the  legislature  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
statute,  was  irregular  and  upon  that  theory,  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  legislature,  appointed  George  K.  Fitch ;  and  there- 
upon the  secretary  of  state,  ignoring  Casserly,  delivered  over  the 
laws  and  journals  to  Fitch,  who  had  them  printed  in  New  York. 
Casserly,  meanwhile,  having  been  excluded,  commenced  suit; 
and  in  December,  185 1,  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  decided 
that  he  was  the  legal  state  printer  and  that  Fitch's  appointment 
was  void.  Casserly  thereupon  purchased  Fitch's  books  and, 
putting  in  his  own  imprint,  delivered  them  to  the  secretary  of 
state  and  was  afterwards  paid  upwards  of  eighty-five  thousand 
dollars  for  them.* 

In  the  senate  of  1S53.  the  coininittce  on  printing  made  a 

*  Senate  Journal,  1854,  418-425;  People  vs.  Fitch,  i  Cal.  519. 
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remarkable  report  on  the  subject  and  against  the  continuance  of 
the  system  of  public  printing  established  by  the  act  of  1850.  It 
said  that  whenever  there  had  been  a  chance  of  filling  the  office 
of  state  printer,  nearly  every  newspaper  in  the  state  had  put  for- 
ward a  candidate  for  the  profits  and  what  it  designated  as  the 
"honors"  of  the  office.  The  result  of  their  rivalry  had  been  too 
apparent  At  each  session  of  the  legislature  the  newspapers 
had  been  vying  with  one  another  to  win  the  approbation  of  the 
greatest  number  of  members  and  thus  secure  votes  and  an  award 
of  the  printing  patronage*  Under  the  circumstances  it  could  not 
be  thought  strange,  however  lamentable  the  fact,  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  press  had  been  afraid  to  proclaim  their  real  senti- 
ments on  matters  of  public  interest  and  had  neglected  to  use 
such  corrective  influence  on  legislation  as  properly  belonged  to 
them.  In  times,  which  the  committee  fondly  described  as  ''hap- 
pily past,"  water-lot  bills  and  other  magnificent  schemes  of  a 
kindred  nature  had  come  up  and  been  decided ;  and  the  usually 
high-toned  press  appeared  to  have  been  awed  into  silence.  The 
committee  proceeded  to  declare  that  the  state  so  far  had  in  fact 
needed  but  a  very  small  amount  of  printing — simply  the  laws 
and  journals  of  the  legislature,  together  with  a  little  incidental 
work.  The  decisions  of  the  supreme  court,  which  were  nearly 
as  important  to  the  people  as  the  acts  of  the  legislature  and  more 
important  than  the  journals,  were  still  unpublished.  Yet  this 
small  amount  of  actual  printing  had  cost  the  state  each  year 
more  than  the  entire  expense  of  carrying  on  the  government  of 
either  of  the  states  of  Florida,  Alabama  or  Indiana.  It  had 
already  cost  for  public  printing,  during  the  short  time  that  Cali- 
fornia had  been  a  state,  the  extraordinary  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty-six  thousand  dollars  and  upwards,  or  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  while  all  the  books  in 
the  state  library,  published  by  authority  of  the  state,  were  two 
volumes  of  the  laws  and  two  of  the  legislative  journals. 

The  committee  went  on  to  remark  that  it  had  found  upon 
inquiry  that  the  cost  of  public  printing  for  the  year  1 850  in  ten 
of  the  principal  states  of  the  Union,  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  Mississippi,  Indiana  and  Georgia,  taken  together,  had 
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been  less  than  seventy-nine  thousand  dollars;  while  it  h, 
the  state  of  California,  for  the  very  linuted  amount  of  p 
required  in  that  year,  the  enormous  amount  above  stated.  Noth- 
ing further  needed  to  be  said,  it  continued,  to  prove  tliat  the 
most  unheardK>f  extravagance  had  so  fer  attended  tJie  depart- 
ment of  printing;  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  civil  debt  had 
arisen  from  that  source,  and  that,  unless  a  reform  were  effected 
and  that  soon^  it  would  be  difficult  to  foresee  when  the  state 
credit  could  be  redeemed  The  committee  therefore  rccom* 
mended  that  the  office  of  state  printer  should  be  abolished  and 
the  public  printing  thenceforth  be  let  out  by  contract;  and,  a  bill 
to  that  eflect  being  presented,  it  was  passed  on  April  29^  1852; 
and  on  June  i  of  that  year  a  contract  to  do  the  work  was  made 
with  George  K.  Fitch  and  Vincent  E.  Geiger,  who  on  Februar)' 
3,  1853,  assigned  to  George  Kerr  &  Co,  But  there  appeared  to 
be  no  help  in  that  direction.  Matters  still  continued  in  a  most 
unsatisfactory  condition ;  and  on  May  I  ,  1854,35  recommended 
by  Bigler,  a  new  act  was  passed,  re-creating  the  office  of  state 
printer  and  providing  that  it  shouM  be  filled  first  by  the  legis- 
lature and  afterwards  by  the  people  at  the  state  election  of  i  SjH 
and  every  two  years  thereafter.  The  legislature  of  1854,  as  ha^^ 
been  seen,  belonged  to  Broderick;  and  on  May  4  Benjamin  B. 
Redding,  one  of  the  strongest  and  in  those  days  most  reputabte 
of  his  friends,  was  elected.  The  expense  of  the  department, 
however,  still  continued  heavy;  and  on  February  2,  1855,  there 
was  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  meet 
deficiencies  in  appropriations  theretofore  made  for  audited  and 
unaudited  accounts  of  the  former  and  incumbent  state  printers 
accruing  between  January  i,  1S54,  and  February  1855.* 

Another  sink»  into  which  much  of  the  money  spent  in  extrava* 
gance  was  drained^  was  the  state  marine  hospital  In  the  early 
days,  before  counties  were  settled  and  organised  so  as  to  be  able 
to  take  care  of  their  sick,  there  were  several  state  hospitals^^nc 
at  San  Francisco,  one  at  Sacramento  and  one  at  SttKrkton.  In 
the  then  condition  of  society,  and  particularly  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  families  and  friends  to  look  after  unfortunate  indmd* 

*  Senate  J*tiima!  ,  185a.  245*  692-694;  Ca!ifomi»  Blue  Book  orStnie  1 
by  £.  G.  W*iitej  Sacmmcnto,  1895,  558;  Slats.  1S54,  142;  f>tat5. 1855, . 
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uals  belonging  to  them,  these  hospitals  were  regarded  with  great 
favor;  and  little  attention  was  paid  to  what  they  cost.  But  in 
1853  the  hospital  committee  of  the  senate  reported  that  during 
the  year  1852  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  patients 
had  been  admitted  into  the  three  state  hospitals  and  that  they 
had  cost  the  state  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars 
or  over  four  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  for  each  patient  Most 
of  this  money  had  been  expended,  not  in  curing  the  sick  but  in 
high  salaries,  high  rents  and  improvident  contracts.  It  had  also 
been  found  that,  as  the  counties  began  making  provision  for  their 
own  people,  the  state  hospitals  were  of  little  or  no  benefit  except 
to  those  in  their  own  neighborhood  and  that  consequently 
injustice  was  being  done  in  favor  of  those  localities  receiving 
state  aid  and  against  other  portions  which,  in  maintaining  county 
hospitals,  sustained  their  own  full  proportion  of  public  burdens. 
The  substantial  result  was  the  abandonment  of  the  state  hospitals 
as  such  at  Sacramento  and  Stockton,  but  the  retention  of  that 
at  San  Francisco,  known  as  the  state  marine  hospital.  In  his 
message  of  1855  Bigler  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1854 
upwards  of  twenty-six  hundred  patients  had  been  admitted  to  it, 
of  whom  more  than  three-fifths  were  city  patients ;  and  he  said 
that,  if  the  institution  was  to  be  kept  up,  large  appropriations  in 
addition  to  those  previously  provided  would  have  to  be  made 
for  its  support  Some  explanation  of  what  was  going  on  was 
afforded  a  couple  of  months  later,  when  it  appeared  from  the 
report  of  a  committee  appointed  to  visit  the  institution — and 
which  visited  it  to  some  purpose — that  the  state  was  being  made 
to  pay  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  per  month 
rent  for  the  building,  which  had  been  offered  to  other  parties 
shortly  before  for  four  hundred  dollars  per  month,  and  that, 
besides  over  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  dollars  paid 
from  January  i,  1854,  to  March  i,  1855,  there  was  a  sum  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  deficiency  yet  to  be  paid. 
The  result  was  the  abolishment  of  the  concern.* 

The  state  hospital  at  Stockton,  which  had  thus  been  abolished 
as  a  hospital,  afterwards  developed  into  an  asylum  for  the  insane 

» Senate  Journal,  1853,  434,492;  Senate  Journal,  1855,  57»  504-506;  Stats, 
1855, 47- 
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of  the  state,  which  proved  to  be  much  better  inajiaged  and 
alwa)'s  been  regarded  with  more  favor.  It  was  origiiiaiJy  estab- 
lished as  such  asylum  by  an  act  of  May  17,  1853,  allhaugb  a 
building  for  the  insane  had  been  erected  a  year  before  as  a  part 
of  the  hospitaL  It  was  much  needed  fur  the  reason  that  there 
were  many  more  causes  predisposing  to  insanity  in  the  Califomu 
of  the  early  days  than  in  most  other  places  or  in  Catifornta  since 
then*  According  to  a  report  of  Robert  K.  Reid,  resident  phpi- 
cian,  made  on  December  31,  i853j  and  transmitted  to  the  Icgis* 
tature  of  there  had  been  fourteen  persons  sent  to  tlie 

station-house  in  San  Francisco  for  insanity  in  1850;  Iwcnty-two 
ui  1851;  thirty-four  in  1852,  and  sixty-five  in  1853,  This,  he 
said,  was  a  frightful  increase.  There  were  in  the  Sloclctoa 
asylum  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  patients  in  different  stages 
of  disease,  very  few  of  whom  were  youths  and  still  fewer  aged 
persons.  The  hallucinations  of  a  number  of  those,  who  were 
not  idiotic  or  violent  maniacs^  were  very  significant  of  the  causes 
In  the  country  predisposing  to  insanity.  One  thought  himself 
God;  another  imagined  himself  Judas  Iscariot  and  CDntinually 
prayed  for  forgiveness;  a  third  considered  himself  Napoleon* 
and  a  fourth  was  satisfied  with  being  Umpqua,  an  Indian  chief* 
One  thought  his  legs  glass;  another  his  stomach  metal.  One 
considered  himself  a  monkey  and  \vouid  not  stand  ereM:t;  while 
another  regarded  himself  as  a  monument  and  would  not  mo* 
from  a  rigidly  upright  position.  One  claimed  all  Calilb 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands  with  a  large  lien  upon  Russia;  w 
another  supposed  he  had  ninety  million  pounds  in  the  Bank  of 
England  and  had  only  come  to  California  for  pleasure  and 
study  character.  One  said  the  Rothschilds  owed  him  uncoun' 
wealth,  and  he  kept  an  account  current  with  that  house,  cha 
it  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  e\Tr>"  day  of  his  detenti 
in  the  asylum;  while  another  said  he  owned  all  the  Spani 
claims  to  land  in  the  state  and  fiad  made  arrangements  to  fence 
and  cultivate  them.  One  clainicd  to  have  found  the  source 
all  the  gold  at  a  place  near  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Ncvai 
another  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  cverj'tlung  by  Page,  Baci 
&  Co.  and  insi<?ted  in  de^^ignating  their  criuHi  against  him 
''piracy  on  the  high  seas;"  and  still  another,  thai  he  had 
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chased  the  state  of  California  from  Governor  Bigler  as  a  ware- 
house in  which  to  store  consigned  goods,  and  he  wanted  to 
know  why  he  was  kept  out  of  his  bargain/ 

Though  the  insane  asylum  thus  appeared  to  have  been  well 
managed,  with  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  patients,  at  an 
expense  of  only  forty  thousand  dollars  and  with  no  indebtedness, 
a  far  different  account  came  from  the  state  prison.  From  a 
report  of  a  committee  on  that  institution  to  the  senate  of  1854, 
it  appeared  that  the  management  of  James  M.  Estell,  the  lessee, 
had  been  and  was  seriously  objectionable.  It  was  even  difficult 
to  obtain  from  him  any  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  number  of 
convicts.  There  seemed  to  be  about  three  hundred,  nearly  one- 
half  of  whom  were  worked  at  Marin  Island  in  San  Pablo  bay, 
others  at  the  prison  and  in  running  vessels  transporting  stone 
and  brick  to  San  Francisco,  and  still  others  in  getting  wood 
from  the  hills  to  burn  brick-kilns.  They  were  all  required  to 
labor  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  except  at  meal  times.  There  were 
forty-eight  cells  in  the  second  story  of  the  prison,  in  each  of 
which  four  convicts  were  confined  at  night.  At  Marin  Island 
the  prisoners  were  confined  at  night  in  an  old  brig,  secured  to 
the  shore.  There  were  about  thirty  men  acting  as  officers  and 
guards — not  enough  to  suppress  a  revolt  or  intimidate  a  com- 
bination. It  was  the  lessee's  custom  to  send  from  six  to  ten 
convicts  to  the  hills  to  procure  wood  with  but  a  single  guard ; 
and  escapes  were  frequent  in  these  parties.  A  number  of  pris- 
oners had  been  sent  out  to  work  on  ranchos,  some  with  guards 
and  some  without  The  plan  adopted  was  what  was  known 
as  the  "trusty  system" — the  trusty  being  one  whose  term  was 
about  to  expire  or  who  was  supposed  to  have  behaved  well- 
He  was  allowed  to  go  on  errands  for  miles  about  the  country, 
to  visit  San  Francisco  on  the  state  prison  boats,  to  sleep  without 
a  guard  off  the  grounds,  and  many  other  liberties. 

Estell  had  admitted  making  forty-five  thousand  dollars  within 
the  previous  six  months;  but  he  claimed  that  he  had  lost  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars  before.  His  con- 
tract gave  him  sole  charge  of  the  convicts  for  ten  years;  but  he 
was  to  properly  feed  and  clothe  them,  pay  all  necessary  expenses 
» Senate  Journal,  1854;  Appendix,  23-26. 
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for  guards  and  tools  to  work  with,  and  prepare  suitable  buildings 
upon  the  grounds  or  prison  ships  in  the  bay  to  keep  them  secure 
Unfortunately  there  was  no  provision  confining  the  labor  of  the 
prisoners  within  the  prison  walls,  or  to  any  particular  place  or 
class  of  work;  nor  was  there  any  requiring  the  convicts  to  dress 
in  uniform,  or  have  their  heads  shaved,  or  clothes  changed,  or 
otherwise  to  be  kept  clean.  In  various  instances  liquor  had 
been  used  to  excess  by  officers  and  guards,  and  sometimes  even 
by  prisoners.  There  was  in  fact  nothing  like  a  systematic  or 
adequate  management,  and  none  could  be  compelled.  As  mat- 
ters stood,  on  account  of  the  defects  in  the  contract  and  the 
danger  not  only  of  escapes  but  of  a  combined  revolt,  of  which 
the  neighborhood  of  the  prison  was  in  constant  fear,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  state  should  buy  the  lease  back 
from  Estcll,  who  offered  to  sell  out  for  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  and  as  mucli  more  as  his  brick  yards,  engines,  machiner}' 
and  stock  on  hand  mij^^ht  be  appraised  at  by  commissioners  to 
be  appointed  one  by  himself  and  the  other  two  by  the  legisla- 
ture. As  afliiirs  turned  out,  however,  nothing  of  importance 
was  done;  and  state  prison  management  continued  to  be  a 
subject  i>f  public  trouble  and  annoyance  for  a  numbers  of  years 
longer/ 

Another  subject,  in  reference  to  which  something  was  acconi- 
plislictl  untlcr  nii;lcr.  was  the  disposal  of  what  was  known  as 
"  cusiom-hiMisc  bliKk"  in  San  Francisco.  This  property  was 
a  portion  of  the  luui  below  high- water  mark,  which  belonged 
to  the  stale.  The  Unileil  States  required  it  for  custom-house 
p\n poses  auvl  applicvl  for  ii.  In  1S54,  Higler  by  sj>ecial  message 
adviNCxl  ai^iinsi  re!inv|ui<hini:  the  state's  title  but  intnnated  that 
it  ntii^ht  he  done  il  the  TnitCii  St.iles  would  assume  the  Indian 
debt  of  iS;v^,;:>.l  iS;i  i colore  the  civil  fund  Without 
onteMMj;  nUo  a  V.,:es^:e: r.\i;  ivi:^,iir..  however,  the  legislature 
eonsent^Ni  t^^  an  ,;pj^:,i;^e:v.ev.:  v  :  il;e  pro:>crty  and  to  accept 
one  half  its  appK;:^v\;  \.;\.e.  4  > >  was  ::\evi  in  the  summer  of 
lS\i  at  thiw  lu;'^::v\;  ;>.v^;  v.;-- one-half  of  which  was 
jvuxi  dexx  .  t'.;\'  ;v;^v,\'.  "  :  •  •v.v\:i.;:c'y  attcnvards  the 
xo;^vt*,  s;  o-  I  ^:  hv^;:>e  he^n.  Sub- 
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sequently  in  1855  an  investigation  was  set  on  foot  in  the  assem- 
bly as  to  what  became  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars;  and,  though  it  appeared  that  the  money  was  applied  to 
the  payment  of  interest  on  state  bonds,  it  turned  out  that  it  had 
passed  through  the  objectionable  hands  of  the  bond-speculating 
banking  firm  of  Palmer,  Cook  &  Co.* 

The  anti-Chinese  cry,  which  Bigler  was  the  first  to  invoke  as 
a  political  shibboleth,  did  not  prove  of  much  advantage  to  him. 
Though  the  Chinese  were  frequently  abused,  as  was  to  have 
been  expected  under  the  repeated  assaults  made  by  him  as  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  there  were  a  number  of  citizens  and  some 
legislators  who  thought  Chinamen  not  an  undesirable  portion  of 
the  community  and  that,  in  certain  occupations  at  least,  they 
might  become  exceedingly  valuable.  Among  the  latter  was 
Wilson  Flint,  senator  from  San  Francisco  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  reputable  men  in  the  state.  In  a  report,  made  to 
the  senate  in  1855,  upon  a  memorial  from  Shasta  county  asking 
for  the  removal  of  the  Chinese,  Flint,  though  opposed  to  their 
working  in  the  mines,  expressed  himself  as  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  object  sought  and  the  recommendations  to  the  same  effect 
by  the  governor.  "I  appeal,"  said  he,  "to  the  reflecting  men  of  " 
California  not  to  drive  out  of  our  borders  this  mighty  labor 
power.  Is  it  not  better,  with  modern  skill  in  engineering,  to  put 
tools  into  these  fifty  thousand  pairs  of  willing  hands  and,  in 
place  of  *  trickling  ditches,'  have  torrents  rushing  along  to  make 
the  miners  glad  and  the  people  rich?"  He  also  suggested  their 
employment  in  reclaiming  tule  land  and  raising  sugar,  rice  and 
cotton.  And  in  conclusion  he  referred  to  treaty  stipulations, 
which  he  claimed  entitled  them  to  protection.  In  the  assembly 
several  members  entertained  similar  views.  Very  few  in  either 
house  favored  removal;  not  many  exclusion;  and  the  result  was 
that,  though  several  attempts  were  made  in  both  directions, 
nothing  was  accomplished  except  to  increase  the  foreign  miners' 
license  tax  in  a  manner  that  could  not  be  sustained,  and  to 
impose  upon  the  masters,  owners  or  consignees  of  vessels  a  tax 
of  fifty  dollars  for  the  importation  of  every  person  ineligible  to 

*  Assembly  Journal,  1854,  119,  120;  Stats.,  1854,  41;  Assembly  Journal, 
1855,  26,  369,  609. 
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cidzcnship,  whicb       soon  afterwards  deciJcJ  to  be  uncon 
tional  and  vcMd/ 

Another  matter,  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature  by 
Biglcr  and  in  which  every  Californian  agreed  with  him,  was  the 
importance  of  securing  for  the  state  the  wintering  of  the  whaliog 
Beet  On  March  l6,  i  S55,  he  presented  to  the  legblatyre  a  spedal 
message  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  said  that  there  were  at  that 
time  engaged  in  the  Pacific  w  hale  fisheries  six  hundred  and  fifty 
ships  and  barks,  manned  by  fifleen  thousand  seamen*  The 
American  capital  invested  in  them  was  not  less  than  twenty  mil* 
h*ons  of  dollars.  In  1853  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  these 
vessels,  manned  by  eight  tliousand  seamen,  visited  the  Sandwich 
Islands  for  repairs  and  supplies.  It  was  desirable,  he  said,  to 
divert  this  vast  fleet  from  the  islands  to  our  own  commodious 
ports  as  more  convenient  and  safer  places  of  rendezvous  in  the 
spring  and  fall  seasons*  Most  of  the  vessels  found  their  fishing 
grounds  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  Pacific  and,  in  going 
to  and  returning  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  passed  by  Caltfomia 
and  sailed  several  thousand  miles  further  than  was  necessary. 

Tile  real  and  important  wants  of  whalers  in  the  Pacific^  be 
continued,  were:  first,  a  good  market  for  oil  and  bone  or 
adequate  means  for  shipping  the  same  home;  secondly,  early 
advices  from  owners  and  friends  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard ;  thirdly^ 
money  for  disbursing  ship,  paying  off  crew  and  recruiting  fiir 
aTjother  season ;  fourthly,  suitable  accommodations  for  rquiring 
sliips,  and,  fifthly,  fresh  provisions,  vegetables  and  other  sea  stores 
and  su Implies.  In  all  these  respects  San  Francisco  stood  pre- 
emiui  nt  over  any  aftd  all  other  ports  on  the  coast  and  wmh  £ir 
sujicrior  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  chief  reason  advanced  by 
\vh.^''  ,  r^st  wintering  at  San  Francisco  w*as  that  tmderthe  laws 
of  th  iK  V  WL*rc  Hubjcclcii  to  exorbitant  charges  for  pilotage. 

The  TAlc  exacted  was  eight  dollars  per  foot;  and,  as  the  average 
draught  of  whalers  was  about  fourteen  feet,  the  a\^rage  charge 
for  pilotatje  in  and  out  of  the  harlior  was  two  hundred  and 
twcnt)'-lt>yr  dollars*  while  at  the  &im!wtcb  Islands  it  was  only  a 
diJUr  a  fool  or  ctght  dollars.   This  illiberal  dtflTereficc 
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amounted  virtually  to  an  exclusion  of  the  business  and  its  advan- 
tages from  California;  and,  such  being  the  case,  the  governor 
recommended  a  change  by  reducing  the  charges  of  pilotage  for 
whalers  to  the  same  figures  as  those  demanded  at  the  islands. 
He  also  in  the  same  connection  suggested  improvements  in  the 
laws  relating  to  sailor-contracts  and  to  that  disreputable  class  of 
persons  who  make  a  business  of  enticing  seamen  to  desert  and 
enter  frivolous  and  vexatious  lawsuits  against  their  employers. 
In  answer  to  the  recommendations  thus  made,  a  bill  was  passed 
amending  the  pilot  regulations  for  the  port  of  San  Francisco  so 
as  to  allow  whalers  to  enter  or  depart  without  paying  pilotage, 
except  when  a  pilot  was  employed;  and  in  such  cases  the  charge 
was  to  be  only  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  each  foot  of  draught. 
It  took  some  time  for  notice  of  this  change  in  the  pilot  laws  to 
spread  abroad;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  its  good  effects 
became  apparent  in  the  attraction  of  whalers  to  San  Francisco, 
which  eventually  became  the  main  station  for  repairs  and  supplies 
of  the  whaling  business  in  the  Pacific* 

Still  another  subject,  of  even  greater  importance  to  California 
than  the  whaling  business,  was  suggested  by  the  governor  and 
brought  up  and  acted  on  by  the  same  legislature  of  1855.  This 
was  the  establishment  of  military  and  post  roads  across  the  plains, 
connecting  California  with  the  Atlantic  states.  The  matter  was 
introduced  into  the  senate  by  a  joint  resolution  offered  by  Wilson 
Flint  for  the  establishment  of  an  overland  mail-service  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  was  referred  to  a  committee,  which 
brought  in  a  substitute  recommending  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment the  construction  and  establishment  of  three  military  and 
post  roads  across  the  continent — the  northern  one  through  Noble's 
pass,  the  middle  through  Johnson's  cut-off  and  Carson  valley, 
and  the  southern  through  the  TejAi  or  Walker's  pass;  and  a 
fourth  road  from  the  junction  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  rivers  to 
San  Diego.  While  the  subject  was  under  consideration,  Caius  T. 
Ryland  of  Santa  Clara  presented  to  the  assembly  a  very  full  and 
complete  report  on  the  different  passes  over  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
known  as  Noble's,  Beckwith's  and  Cajon,  together  with  the  Gibson- 
ville  route,  Diamond  Springs  route  and  Johnson's  cut-off,  the  last 

*  Senate  Journal,  1855,  436-440;  Stats.  1855,  119. 
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of  which  he  recommended  as  the  best.  The  result  was  the  adoption 
of  the  substitute  resolution  for  three  overland  roads;  and  a  start 
was  thus  given  to  what  in  a  few  years  afterwards  became  the 
overland  mail  routes.  In  connection  with  the  same  general 
subject,  Flint  presented  a  memorial  from  \V.  N*  Walton  for  the 
establishment  of  an  overland  express  by  means  of  camels  and 
dromedaries;  but,  though  camels  were  afterwards  tried,  they  did 
not  prove  a  success.  The  routes  were  soon  made  practicable 
for  fast  horses  and  stage-coaches,  against  which  camels  and 
dromedaries  could  not  compete,  and  eventually  for  transconti- 
nental railways*' 

Two  other  subjects^  which  might  have  been  of  great  importance 
to  the  state  if  tliey  had  proved  practicablCj  engaged  Biglcr's 
attention  and  were  deemed  worthy  of  special  paragraphs  in  his 
messages.  One  was  the  fact  that  wild  hemp  of  excellent  qualil)' 
abounded  at  and  about  Tulare  Lake  and  that  it  might  be  so  utit* 
jy^ed  as  to  become  a  source  of  much  needed  supply  and  great 
economic  wealth*  But  unfortunately  the  Tulare  hemp  never 
proved  of  any  practical  value  and  nothing  ever  came  of  it  The 
other  subject  referred  to  was  that  tule.the  peculiar  growth  of  the 
swamp  and  overflowed  lands  of  California,  was  calculated  to  make 
printing  paper  of  superior  quality.  He  said  that  almost  all  the 
land  acquired  by  the  state  under  the  act  of  September,  1S50,  was 
covered  with  a  luxurious  growth  of  tule^  indigenous  to  the  soil 
and  averaging  at  least  two  tons  to  the  acre  annually.  The  stalky 
when  ripe  and  before  discolored  by  rain,  was  nearly  white;  and, 
having  a  heavy  and  strong  fiber,  it  was  believed  to  possess  all  the 
qualities  required.  Indulging  in  fancy,  he  said  that  the  material 
from  which  printing  paper  was  at  that  time  manufactured  was 
worth  in  the  Atlantic  states  about  six  cents  per  pound  But  at 
only  two  cents  per  pound  or  one-third  the  then  market  price  of 
rags,  each  acre  of  the  almost  unlimited  tule  lands  of  California 
would  annually  yield  at  least  eighty  dollars  or  about  twelve 
thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  for  each  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres;  and  this  without  expense  except  for  collecting  it  when 
fully  ripe.    But  unfortunately  the  tule,  like  the  hemp,  did  not 

^St^niite  Journal,  1855,  tii,  678;  As^mhty  Journal,  185^,  436-^430; 
Stats*,  1855,  308. 
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turn  out  well  and  no  one  ever  reveled  in  the  uncounted  streams 
of  wealth  which  were  expected  to  pour  into  the  country  from 
these  indigenous  and  uncultivated  sources/ 

In  1854  Bigler  called  attention  to  the  exorbitant  rates  of 
passage  and  freight  allowed  under  the  corporation  laws  to  steam 
navigation  companies  and  railroads,  amounting  to  twenty  cents 
per  mile  for  passage  and  sixty  cents  per  ton  for  freight  Under 
such  a  law  five  hundred  dollars  could  be  charged  for  fare  to  the 
Missouri  river  and  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  ton  for  freight; 
and  the  question  of  reduction  was  left  entirely  to  the  companies. 
He  recommended  an  amendment;  and  one  was  made  by  the  leg- 
islature of  that  year  reducing  fare  to  ten  cents  per  mile  and 
freight  to  fifteen  cents  per  ton.  At  the  same  session  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  Judge  Delos  Lake  from 
the  bench  of  the  fourth  district  court  and  took  occasion  to  state 
that  the  resolution  of  the  legislature  had  granted  him  leave  of 
absence  for  four  months.  He  proceeded  to  state  that  the  number 
of  cases  on  the  calendar  of  the  fourth  district  court  for  the  April 
and  May  term,  1854,  was  four  hundred  and  seventy  at  issue  and 
about  three  hundred  not  at  issue.  In  one  instance  of  similar 
absence,  he  had  directed  another  judge  to  officiate;  but  he  was 
now,  upon  further  consideration,  of  opinion  that  such  action  was 
outside  the  scope  of  executive  duty  and  improper.  The  limit  of 
his  power,  he  thought,  was  only  to  appoint  in  case  of  a  vacancy; 
and  under  all  circumstances  the  practice  of  allowing  leave  of 
absence  was  bad.  He  therefore  recommended  a  consideration  of 
the  circumstances  by  the  legislature;  and,  to  illustrate  his  own 
opinion  on  the  subject,  he  vetoed  a  resolution  allowing  leave  of 
absence  for  four  months  to  Edward  P.  Fletcher,  county  judge 
of  Klamath  county.  About  the  same  time  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee of  the  senate  expressed  its  opinion  that  the  governor  had 
full  power  to  appoint  a  judge  to  fill  a  temporary  vacancy  caused 
by  absence  of  a  district  judge,  and  that  the  governor's  doubt  on 
the  subject  had  b^en  resolved  by  the  supreme  court  in  favor  of 
the  power.' 

^Senate  Journal,  1856,  34;  Senate  Journal,  1855,  33. 

'Senate  Journal,  1854,  396-398;  Stats.  1854,  176,  269;  Assembly  Journal, 
1854,  361-363,  391.392. 
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In  person  Biglci-  was  comparatively  short  and  inclined  to 
corpylency.  He  was  regarded  as  easy  and  good*natured  in 
dytposition,  byt  could  get  angt}^,  was  occasionally  obstinate  and 
sometimes  coarse.  No  other  governor  bickered  so  much  with 
the  legislature.  His  disagreements  with  and  pedagogic  lecture 
to  the  legislature  of  1 854  were  only  paralleled  by  his  experiences 
with  and  treatment  of  the  legislature  of  1S55.  One  of  his  main 
quarrels  with  the  latter  was  on  account  of  tlieir  passage  of  several 
bills  for  tolJ-road  and  bridge  franchises.  Bigler  vetoed  several  of 
them  and  used  expr^sions  in  his  veto  messages^  wliich  did  not 
comport  with  the  dignity  to  which  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  tlie 
government  was  entitled  In  reply  the  judiciary  committee  of 
the  assembly  took  occasion  to  make  a  lengthy  report*  defining 
and  insisting  upon  the  rights  of  the  legislature  as  opposed  to 
lliose  of  the  governor.  It,  however,  had  Uttle  efTect;  and  the 
bickering  went  on.  In  one  case  he  sent  word  that  he  had 
approved  an  unconstitutional  bill  for  the  appointment  of  judges 
tn  certain  cases,  in  the  hope  that  a  supplemcniat  act  would  be 
passed  providing  otherwise.  On  a  subsequent  occasion  he 
approved  an  act  for  a  w^on  road  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the 
faith  that  a  supplemental  act  would  be  passed  to  provide  for 
interest  on  and  redemption  of  bonds  to  be  issued.  Still  later  lie 
vetoed  a  bill,  designed  to  supersede  the  old  board  of  land  com- 
missioners for  the  sale  of  water-lot  property  in  San  Francisco, 
and  in  doing  so  took  occasion  to  say  in  substance  that  tfic  super- 
iing  act  was  useless;  but  the  legislature  tliought  differently 
and  almost  unanimously  passed  it  over  the  veto.  He  approved 
a  bill  to  pay  Williaui  S.  Jewelt  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  fur  a 
portrait  of  Major  John  A.  Sutter;  but  said  in  substance  that  he 
ought  not  to  do  so  and  had  not  done  so,  except  upon  a  written 
promise,  made  to  him  by  Jcwett,  to  furnish  a  portrait  of  General 
John  E,  Wool  without  further  compensation;  and,  in  approving 
a  bill  for  the  governmctit  of  the  state  prison,  he  took  occasion  to 
say  that,  though  it  might  be  inoperative,  he  thought  profK^r  to 
give  it  a  place  on  the  statute- book,* 

While  Bigler  and  the  legislature  were  thus  engaged  in  carrying 
on  the  business  of  the  com mnn wealth,  great  changes  were  going 
'  Atsembly  JoiintAl,         5 17-5?  r  ,  59'»'S95.  f*94»  799*  ^21-^3%  S&j,  863. 
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on  in  their  constituency.  There  was  a  political  revolution.  With 
the  defeat  of  General  Winfield  Scott  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States  in  1852,  the  great  Whig  party  virtually  went  to 
pieces;  and  not  long  afterwards  a  mysterious  political  organiza- 
tion, known  as  the  "Know  Nothing"  party,  began  to  be  heard  of 
and  to  spread  with  great  rapidity  all  over  the  country.  It  was  a 
secret  organization,  based  upon  opposition  to  foreigners  and  for- 
eign immigration,  and  got  its  name  from  the  fact  that  its  mem- 
bers, being  sworn  to  secrecy,  when  asked  about  their  order, 
invariably  answered  that  they  knew  nothing  about  it.  The  first 
branches  of  the  organization  in  California  were  formed  in  the 
early  part  of  1854;  and  soon  afterwards  a  branch  existed  in  every 
town  and  mining  camp  in  the  state.  They  absorbed  not  only 
most  of  the  old  Whigs  but  also  many  of  the  Democrats  and 
particularly  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  faction  in  power. 
They  were  a  power  even  in  the  early  part  of  1854;  and  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  they  won  a  contest  in  San  Francisco.  In 
the  early  part  of  1855  they  were  a  great  party.  In  many  places 
they  carried  the  spring  municipal  elections.  In  March  at  Marys- 
ville  they  carried  everything,  although  their  nominations  were 
not  made  public  until  the  morning  of  the  election.  At  Sacra- 
mento in  April  the  entire  Know  Nothing  ticket  was  elected;  and 
in  many  other  places  their  success  was  so  great  that  the  Demo- 
cratic journals  called  upon  the  divided  wings  of  their  party,  the 
chivalry  and  tammany  or  the  Gwin  and  Broderick  factions,  to 
unite  and  make  a  united  assault  upon  a  common  enemy.^ 

The  efforts  to  harmonize  the  Democratic  factions,  or  what  was 
left  of  them,  were  measurably  successful.  But  they  could  not 
withstand  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Know  Nothings.  In  May  the 
Democratic  state  committees  united  in  a  call  for  a  Democratic 
state  convention,  which  met  at  Sacramento  on  June  27,  1855. 
It  adopted  the  usual  resolutions,  promising  everything  and  espe- 
cially to  squatters  and  miners.  In  addition  it  reprobated,  as  un- 
American  and  anti-republican,  the  principles  of  the  Know  Noth- 
ing party  and,  in  view  of  a  recent  very  general  agitation  of  the 
temperance  question,  it  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  time  had 
come  when  "sober  men,  and  sober  men  only,  should  be  presented 

*  Davis'  Political  Conventions,  38,  39. 
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for  the  sunrages  of  moral  and  intelligent  freemen."  As  soon  as 
the  matter  of  resolutions  had  been  fixed,  the  convention  pro- 
ceeded to  ballot  for  candidates;  and  it  w-as  almost  immediately 
apparent  that  Broderick  was  again  in  the  ascendant.  His  fight 
for  the  United  States  senatorship  was  still  the  engrossing  object 
of  his  life.  He  still  appears  to  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  keep 
Bii^Ier  and  P  jrdy  in  their  positions  of  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governor;  and  at  his  direction  they  were  renominated — the 
former  on  the  second  ballot  over  Milton  S.  Latham,  and  the 
latter  on  the  first  ballot  MjTon  Norton  and  Charles  H.  Br}^an 
were  nominated  for  justices  of  the  supreme  court.  On  August 
7,  1S53,  the  Know  Nothing  or  American  party  met  in  state  con- 
vention for  the  first  time  in  California,  at  Sacramento.  Its  first 
business,  after  organization,  was  a  platform  of  principles.  The 
resolutions  adopted  had  the  merit  of  being  very  short,  though 
they  promised  quite  as  much  as  the  Democratic  utterances. 
The  main  features  in  which  they  differed  from  them  were  in 
demanding  a  judicious  revision  of  the  naturalization  laws,  favor- 
ing only  native  bom  citizens  for  official  position,  and  inflexible 
opposition  to  the  ap[x>intment  or  election  of  any  person  who 
acknowledged  alle'^iance  to  any  foreign  government — specially 
meaning  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  The  candidates  for  the 
principal  nominations  were  vcr\-  numerous ;  but  the  successful 
ones  were  John  Xeely  Johnson  for  governor  on  the  fourth  ballot 
and  Robert  M.  Anderson  for  lieutenant-governor  on  the  first 
ballot.  Hugh  C.  Murray  and  David  S.  Terry  were  nominated 
for  justices  of  the  supreme  court.  There  was  no  Whig  conven- 
tion; but  there  were  several  conventions  of  other  so-called  par- 
ties— one  of  the  Settlers  and  Miners,  which  however  did  not 
make  nominations,  and  two  of  temperance  organizations,  whose 
main  achievement  was  the  nomination  of  Charles  H.  S.  Will- 
iams as  temperance  candidate  for  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
against  Hugh  C.  Murray.* 

The  election  took  place  on  September  5  and  resulted  in  a 
triumph  for  the  Know  Nothings,  all  of  wiiose  ticket  was  elected. 
Johnson  had  received  a  little  over  forty-nine  thousand  votes  to  a 
little  over  forty-four  thousand  for  Bij^lcr  and  was  thus  elected  by 
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a  majority  of  about  five  thousand.  Anderson  was  elected  over 
Purdy  by  nearly  two  thousand  majority,  and  Murray  and  Terry 
over  Norton  and  Bryan  by  about  the  same.'  Thus  was  broken, 
for  the  time  at  least,  the  Democratic  power  in  California,  and 
with  it  the  Broderick  domination.  It  seems  likely  that  the  result 
was  brought  about  not  so  much  by  faith  in  the  principles  of  the 
new  party  as  by  revulsion  against  the  practices  of  the  old  one. 
Not  only  in  San  Francisco,  which  was  the  hot- bed  of  abuses,  but 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  state,  political  meetings  and  elections 
had  been  for  several  years  conducted  with  the  most  open  and 
shameless  corruption.  Ballot-box  stuffers,  prize-fighters  and  all 
the  numerous  class  of  ruffians,  whose  crimes  brought  on  the  vig- 
ilance committee  of  1856^  were  in  the  ascendant  and  obeyed  the 
nod  of  the  power  behind  the  throne.  No  wonder  reputable 
Democrats  became  at  last  dissatisfied  and  revolted.  They  may 
have  said  nothing  against  the  methods,  which  had  for  the  time 
become  party  methods;  but  they  voted  against  them  all  the 
same.  The  outcome  showed  that  the  people,  and  even  those 
who  entered  the  turmoil,  possessed  some  independence  and  that, 
though  they  may  not  have  thought  very  rationally  about  what 
they  were  doing  or  whom  they  were  supporting,  they  were 
clearly  not  entirely  subject  to  the  will  and  dictation  of  old  lead- 
ers. Upon  reviewing  the  battle  and  counting  up  the  scores,  it 
became  evident  that  there  was  a  limit  beyond  which  even  the 
Democratic  party,  that  had  faithfully  and  loyally  followed  the  old 
banners  and  obeyed  the  old  party  cries  from  the  first  election  in 
1849,  could  not  be  induced  to  go.  There  was  no  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  number  of  Democrats  had  decreased  or  that 
there  was  any  very  solid  or  permanent  foundation  for  the  Know 
Nothing  party;  but  every  one  could  see  that  the  Democracy, 
strong  as  it  was,  might  be  handicapped  to  its  defeat;  that  under 
the  circumstances  there  had  been  bad  management,  and  that,  if 
recovery  was  to  be  looked  for,  a  change  of  policy  would  have  to 
be  introduced  and  patiently  and  persistently  pursued  until  the  lost 
ground  should  be  recovered. 

A  few  days  after  the  election,  the  Know  Nothing  or  American 
party,  encouraged  by  the  results  and  with  a  view  to  continuing 
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its  fight  and  preparing  for  a  vigorous  campaign  the  next  ycsw^, 
issued  an  address  in  which  it  gave  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
though  in  other  respects  pretty  correct  account  of  the  conditiQii 
of  affairs.  It  represented  CaHfornia  as  the  be^t,  largest  and  worst- 
governed  countryp  of  which  there  was  any  record  In  vain  had 
the  onerous  exactions  of  the  state  governmeiit  been  paid  willioist 
stint.  In  vain  had  all  the  sources  of  peaceful  reformation  been 
exhausted,  Long-suflering  had  not  propitiated  those  in  authoc 
ity^  nor  indignant  remonstrance  been  able  to  inspire  terror*  But 
evil  had  followed  evil  and  calamity  had  been  heaped  upon  calam- 
ity until  "the  young  state,  which  yesterday  filled  the  world  with 
her  renown,  to-day  lies  bankrupt,  crime-ridden  and  abject 
Much,  veiy  much*'— it  continued — ^"of  our  misfortunes  is  the 
result  of  accident  and  contingencies,  which  no  human  foresight 
could  have  prevented;  but,  that  crime,  fraud  and  infamy  should 
have  aggravated  our  sorrow,  we  must  blame  ourselves  and  a 
reckless  public  policy.  But  there  is  always  a  limit  to  passive 
endurance  of  flagrant  wrongs  by  a  free  and  enlightened  people. 
The  history  of  the  election  campaign  of  1855  in  our  state  is 
ample  testimony  that  the  people  united  to  inaugurate  a  stronger, 
wiser  and  better  govenmient.  Let  it  be  our  fervent  hope, 
brothers^  that  this  time  they  have  not  been  deceived."^ 

On  the  otlier  hand  Bigler  in  his  fourth  annual  message,  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature  on  January  9, 1 856,  gave  a  very  different 
and  more  rose-tinted  view*  He  conmenced  by  comparing  the 
debt  of  California  with  the  debts  of  the  old  stiites  of  the  Union 
and  appeared  to  draw  comfort  from  the  fact  that  only  tlircc, 
Missouri,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  had  smaller  debts  than  Califoniia, 
while  Indiana  owed  over  eleven  millions  of  dollars;  Illinois  nearly 
seventeen  millions;  Texas  nearly  seven  millions,  and  Michigan 
three  millions*  He  then,  in  language  calculated  to  represent 
ever)*thing  he  touched  in  the  brightest  colors  and  in  the  use  of 
which  he  was  an  adept, proceeded  to  say:  ''From  one  end  of  tlie 
state  to  the  other,  from  San  Diego  to  Siskiyou,  every  valley  and 
plain  evidences  the  gratifying  fact  that  our  |>cople  are  fast  turning 
thetr  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits.  The  farm-houses  dotting 
our  river-sides,  the  ranches  on  our  mountain  slopes,  the  innu- 
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merable  herds  of  the  southern  plains — all  evince  not  only  the 
happiness,  contentment  and  prosperity  of  our  people,  but  also 
the  permanent  character  of  our  settlements  and  progress  in 
industrial  and  peaceful  pursuits.  Immigrants  hither  come  not 
now  to  sojourn  a  brief  period  and  then  leave  our  shores  forever; 
but  they  come  with  their  wives,  children  and  parents  to  remain 
as  permanent  citizens;  to  surround  themselves  with  all  the  com- 
forts, blessings  and  endearments  of  home  and,  adding  their  mite 
to  the  general  prosperity,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  future 
greatness  awaiting  this  young  state.  These  are  the  elements, 
the  forerunners  of  enlightened  civilization;  and  to  the  harmoniz- 
ing influences  of  home,  of  friends  and  the  fireside  circle  must  we 
look  for  future  wealth  and  enduring  progress  in  the  paths  of 
peace,  happiness  and  prosperity."* 

He  next  spoke  of  the  state  prison  and  insisted  that  it  should 
at  all  times  be  under  the  direct  control  of  the  state,  through 
agents  responsible  to  the  people.  Events  of  the  previous  fifteen 
months  had  conclusively  settled  that  point;  and  it  afforded  him, 
he  said,  sincere  pleasure  to  be  able  to  inform  the  legislature  that 
in  the  previous  June  the  lessee  had  relinquished  to  the  state  his 
contract  and  turned  over  to  the  directors  the  prison  buildings, 
including  a  substantial  wall  around  them  twenty  feet  high,  all 
the  grounds  and  the  prisoners.  Though  in  his  congratulations 
upon  this  result  he  omitted  to  mention  the  expense,  he  took 
occasion  to  state  that  the  last  legislature,  which  had  accomplished 
it,  had  expended  for  clerical  services  alone  the  enormous  amount 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars — a  sum  more  than  treble  the 
amount  actually  necessary  and  nearly  equal  to  the  entire  legisla- 
tive expenses  of  many  of  the  states  of  the  Union.  But  he  still 
reverted  with  longing  eyes  to  his  favorite  scheme  of  extending 
and  selling  the  water  front  of  San  Francisco.  "The  right  of  the 
state  to  dispose  of  this  character  of  property,"  he  continued, 
*'when  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  commerce,  is  clear 
and  unquestionable;  and  the  interests  of  the  state  in  this  rich 
heritage,  if  carefully  guarded  and  judiciously  disposed  of,  will, 
as  soon  as  there  is  a  demand  for  it,  command  an  amount  greatly 
exceeding  the  existing  indebtedness  "    He  recommended  amend- 
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ments  to  the  constitution,  abolishing  the  office  of  supeiint 
of  public  instruction  and  devolving  its  duties  on  the  sccretar)* 
state ;  and  he  also  recommended  abolishing  the  office  of  quaitcf- 
master  general  and  devolving  its  duties  on  the  deputy  sccrctai^^ 
of  state;  the  office  of  surveyor- general  and  devoWng  the  duties 
on  county  surveyors,  and  the  office  of  state  prison  directors 
and  devolving  their  duties  on  the  warden  and  principal  oflfi 
of  state.* 

Returning  to  the  condition  of  the  ct>uiitrj%  he  said  ill. 
"although  the  shipment  of  dust  and  bullion,  as  exhibited  by 
custom-house  returns,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  falling  off  in  the 
product  of  the  mines  during  the  past  twelve  months,  yet  there  ts 
no  doubt  that  the  aggregate  amount  yielded  has  largely  exceed 
that  of  any  former  year/'  There  were  nearly  five  thousand  mil 
of  mining  ditches,  valued  at  over  six  millions  of  doUai^ 
their  increase  had  been  more  than  trebled  within  the  year  iS> 
The  gold-dustt  bullion  and  quicksilver  exported  in  tliat  y 
had  amounted  to  over  forty-five  millions.  But  it  was  abo 
agriculture  that  he  had  the  most  to  say*  Me  called  attend 
to  the  fact  that  in  tlie  market  reports  of  the  Atlantic  sta 
regular  quotations  were  made  of  the  prices  paid  for  Califomi 
wheat  and  flour,  of  which  over  a  million  of  dollars  tn  value  h 
been  exported  in  1855;  and  he  added:  "This  is  truly  a  u  ' 
change  to  be  eflected  in  so  brief  a  period  and  has  no  pa 
the  history  of  any  of  our  most  progressive  and  rapidly 
oped  sister  states.  Among  the  many  and  varied  products  of  ouf 
prolific  soil,  wheat,  barley  and  oats  may  be  mentioned  as  the 
most  important  They  are  produced  in  California  in  greater 
quantity  to  the  acre  than  in  any  of  the  Atlantic  states  acid  of  a 
quality  unsurpassed  if  not  unequaied.  Rye  and  com,  althottgli 
not  so  reliable  as  a  crop,  nor  so  prolific  in  growth  as  in  some  of 
the  older  states,  nevertheless  yield  remunerative  returns,"  He 
added  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  California  were  admirably 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  and  that  lands  strongly  impreg' 
naled  with  alkali,  of  which  there  was  much  in  portions  of 
state,  •*  wouhl,  without  the  use  of  neutralizing  mgredients,  produi 
immense  crops  of  a  quality  equal  to  that  grown  on  the  island 
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Cuba."  Ill  horses  and  mules  California  was  excelled  by  sixteen 
states;  in  cattle  by  seven;  in  wheat  by  nine;  New  York  alone 
excelled  it  in  barley;  in  potatoes  sixteen  produced  less,  and  in 
wine  none  so  much.  "It  will  thus  be  seen,"  he  went  on,  "that 
California,  though  the  youngest  of  the  sovereign  states,  ranks 
at  this  day  among  the  first  in  all  the  elements  of  true  wealth; 
and  the  rapid  progress  made  in  the  past  warrants  the  hope  that 
she  will  soon  outstrip  all  competitors  in  the  friendly  struggle 
for  commercial  and  agricultural  supremacy  in  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

Pursuant  to  his  stand  on  the  water-lot  question  and  sacrificing, 
so  to  speak,  everything  for  ready  money,  he  thought  that  salt- 
aiarsh,  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  should  be  sold  up  to  within 
one  mile  of  San  Francisco  and  other  cities,  instead  of  limiting 
them  to  ten  miles  from  San  Francisco,  five  miles  from  Sacra- 
mento, Stockton,  Marysville  and  Oakland,  and  one  mile  from  the 
Sacramento  river.  He  again  repeated  his  frequent  recommenda- 
tions in  favor  of  squatters  that  they  should  be  paid  for  their 
improvements.  "Of  what  avail,"  he  exclaimed,  "is  it  that  our 
soil  is  the  most  productive  and  our  climate  admirably  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  all  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life,  if  flowery 
vales  sleep  in  native  beauty  and  silence  and  expansive  plains 
are  but  the  roaming  grounds  and  rich  pasture  fields  for  the 
unchecked  herd?  The  true  wealth  of  a  prolific  soil  is  to  be 
found  alone  in  the  hardy  and  industrious  hand  which  brings  it 
into  subjection,  which  turns  the  rich  sod  with  the  plowshare, 
prepares  it  for  the  rains  of  winter  and  dews  at  nightfall  and 
which,  at  harvest  season,  reaps  from  fields  of  bending  grain  the 
rich  recompense  of  toil."  In  the  same  tone  and  at  much  greater 
length  he  went  on,  giving  expression  to  his  favorable  opinions 
about  the  squatting  community  in  general,  whom  he  character- 
ized as  enterprising  and  deserving  citizens;  in  favor  of  a  trans- 
continental railroad,  for  which  no  cost  should  be  spared;  in  favor 
of  military  posts  and  mail  service  on  the  overland  routes,  and 
against  Asiatic  immigration.  And  finally,  coming  down  to  the 
subject  in  which  he  was  most  interested  and  upon  which  he  was 
most  sensitive,  or  in  other  words  to  the  arraif^^nmcnt  of  his  own 
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administration  and  the  stamp  put  upon  it  by  the  public,  he  said: 
**  For  a  vindication  against  aspersion,  whether  made  in  the  heat 
of  political  contests  or  suggested  by  the  more  ignoble  rankling 
of  disappointment  and  revenge,  I  appeal  to  the  record  and  to  the 
calm  judgment  and  sense  of  justice  of  my  fellow-citizens,  knowing 
full  well  that  before  such  a  tribunal  and  w^ith  such  an  examina- 
tion the  truth  in  every  case  will  not  only  appear  but  receive  the 
credence  and  support  of  honest  and  upright  minds."  * 

Bigler's  appeal  did  not,  nor  does  it  yet,  yield  much  in  his  favor. 
He  was  and  is  generally  regarded  as  a  mere  politician  and  by  no 
means  a  strong  or  high-minded  one.  His  administration  has 
always  been  looked  upon  as  signalized  by  many  abuses  and  very 
great  extravagance.  This  was  doubtless  not  all  his  fault;  but  he 
might  have  done  much  to  change  it  Perhaps  he  did  not  deserve 
to  get  another  office  from  the  people;  but,  whether  so  or  not,  he 
never  received  another.  Possibly,  and  probably,  Broderick,  if  he 
had  possessed  the  power,  would  have  provided  for  him;  but 
Broderick  never  had  an  opportunity.  In  1857,  at  the  instance 
apparently  of  his  brother  and  not  of  Broderick,  President 
Buchanan  appointed  him  United  States  minister  to  Chili,  which 
office  he  held  until  1861.  Returning  to  California  he  was  in 
1 863  a  candidate  for  congress,  but  was  defeated  and  ran  behind 
his  ticket.  Though  from  that  time  until  1868  professing  to  prac- 
tice law  at  Sacramento,  he  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  pcditics» 
and  on  the  losing  side.  In  1866  President  Johnson  named  him 
assessor  of  internal  revenue  for  the  Sacramento  district;  but  his 
appointment  was  not  confirmed;  and  in  1 867  President  Johnson 
appointed  him  one  of  the  commissioners  to  pass  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad.  In  1868  he  established 
the  State  Capital  Reporter  newspaper  and  continued  to  be  its 
editor  until  his  death.  He  died  at  Sacramento,  leaving  his  wife 
and  daughter  surviving,  on  November  29.  1871.* 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

JOHNSON. 

JOHN  NEELY  JOHNSON,  the  fourth  state  governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  born  in  Gibson  county,  Indiana,  August  2,  18^25. 
He  was  active  and  comparatively  bright  and  as  he  grew  up 
studied  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  he  was  twenty- 
one  at  Keokuk,  Iowa.  In  1849  came  across  the  plains  to 
California,  arriving  at  Sacramento  in  July  of  that  year.  At  first 
he  did  some  teaming  and  mining;  but,  after  a  very  short  experi- 
ence of  those  occupations,  he  opened  a  law  office  in  a  tent  at 
Sacramento;  and  in  1850  was  elected  city  attorney.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  by  President  Fillmore  special  terri- 
torial census  agent  In  185 1  he  was  appointed  colonel  on  the 
staff  of  Governor  McDougal  and  as  such  took  part  in  the 
so-called  Mariposa  Indian  war,  in  the  course  of  which  Yosemite 
valley  was  discovered.  In  1852  he  was  elected  to  the  assembly 
from  Sacramento  county  and  sat  in  the  legislature  of  1853.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  a  Democrat  in  politics;  but  joined  the  Know 
Nothing  or  American  party  early  in  its  Californian  history  and 
was  rewarded  in  1855  with  its  nomination  for  governor  over  a 
dozen  other  candidates.  He  was  elected,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  by  a  majority  of  about  five  thousand  votes  over  Bigler, 
the  Democratic  or  Broderick  candidate/ 

Johnson  was  inaugurated  in  presence  of  the  legislature  of  1856 
on  January  9.  His  address  on  that  occasion  was  a  comparatively 
short  document,  which  was  chiefly  taken  up  with  expressions  of 
intense  devotion  to  the  Union.  Almost  immediately  after  deliv- 
ering it,  he  announced  to  both  houses  that  he  had  appointed 
William  H.  Rhodes  his  private  secretary  and  sent  in  to  the  senate 
the  name  of  David  F.  Douglass  as  secretary  of  state,  asking  its 
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confirmation.    Tiie  .scuiite  at  once  compHcil.    Within  a  > 
two  subsequently  it  gave  promise  uf  very  thurough  and  cffcctiv'c' 
reform  by  indefinitely  postponing  two  applications  of  county 
officers  for  leave  of  absence— one  from  Caleb  Uorseyp  dbtri< 
attorney  of  Tuolumne  county,  and  the  other  from  Samuel  H 
Brooks,  treasurer  of  San  Joaquin  county.   But  the  hopes  encouf 
aged  by  this  action  were  soon  afterwards  dashed  to  the  ground 
by  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  sixteen  ayes  to  nine  noes,  and  ' 
concurred  in  by  the  assembly,  allowing  Solomon  Heydcnfddt,^ 
justice  of  the  supreme  courti  leave  of  absence  for  four  mont 
The  other  two  justices,  Murray  and  Teriy*  wrote  that  they  wcr 
willing  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  court  and  expressed  thdl| 
assurance  that  business  would  not  be  delayed,  nor  the  public 
interests  sufler;  but  within  a  few  niuntlis>  Heydcnfeldt  bein^l 
then  absent  and  Terry  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  vijjibnoe 
committee  of  San  Francisco^  the  business  of  the  court  c;ime  to 
a  stand-still  and  the  public  interests  suflTered  very  seriously/ 

The  new  senate  also  gave  promi^^e  of  efiTecting  an  improv^^j 
ment  in  the  practice  of  changing  names*  The  legislative  dockcti^ 
of  the  preceding  sessions  had  been  lumbered  with  bills  of  that 
character;  and  from  the  number  presente<l  in  the  early  part  of 
1856  it  seemed  that  the  business  was  likely  to  increase,  Tlicfc 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  much  discretion  exercised  in  some 
of  the  changes  made.  In  1854,  for  instance,  a  man  disfsatisfied 
with  being  called  "William  Alexander  Smith'*  had  his  rume^ 
changed  to  "Amor  de  Cosmos,"  In  1855  there  were  mor 
changes  tlian  in  1854,  In  February^  1856^  wliile  there  we 
four  bills  of  the  kind  before  the  senate,  the  judiciary  committc 
of  that  body  recommended  the  indefinite  postponement  of  all 
of  them;  and  they  were  accordingly  thrown  out.  That  comi 
mittec  further  reported  against  a  bill  wlu*ch  had  been  introduc 
on  the  subject  of  changing  names,  giving  its  opinion  that  perse 
could  call  themselves  what  they  pleased,  and  such  a  law 
unnecessary*  But  this  brought  out  an  opposition  report  to  the 
effect  that  persons  had  not  the  right  to  change  their  names ;  th^ 
there  was  a  law  of  societ>-that  forbade  it,  and  that  no  one  shoul^ 
be  permitted  to  do  so,  except  in  very  special  cases  and  not  1 

^Sc  nnte  Journal,  1S56,  89-123,  309,  317, 
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uniess  authorized  by  statute.  But  with  that  report  the  subject 
seemed  to  substantially  drop.  The  bill  did  not  pass,  and  yet 
people  found  they  could  not  very  well  change  their  names  with- 
out legislative  sanction.  Even  at  this  session,  later  on,  a  man 
with  the  objectionable  name  of  Schlechtway  got  it  changed  to 
Robinson;  and  the  practice  of  applying  to  the  legislature  con- 
tinued until  1866,  when  the  power  was  given  to  the  county 
courts.'^ 

Whatever  impression  may  have  been  created  by  Bigler's  mes- 
sage about  the  condition  of  the  country,  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  there  was  trouble  and  difficulty  in  many  directions.  Almost 
immediately  following  Bigler*s  congratulations  upon  the  relin- 
quishment of  the  state  prison  by  the  lessee  to  the  new  directors, 
came  a  doleful  memorial  from  the  directors,  representing  every- 
thing as  in  a  very  bad  condition  and  urgently  demanding  large 
amounts  of  money  to  carry  on  the  institution.  They  said  that 
the  prisoners  were  actually  suffering  for  want  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing. The  work  of  quarrying  stone  and  making  brick  was  not 
remunerative  in  the  winter  season  or  for  about  five  months  of  the 
year.  Nothing  could  be  done  until  spring.  Meanwhile  the 
directors  were  destitute  of  supplies  for  daily  use  and  the  prison 
had  no  credit.  It  would  take  at  least  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
per  month  to  meet  expenses.  There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty 
prisoners  in  one  room,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  building  or  a 
new  prison  was  absolutely  necessary.  A  few  weeks  subsequently 
a  joint  committee  of  both  houses,  after  investigation,  made  a 
report  on  the  facts.  It  said  that  in  the  seven  months  from  June 
I,  i85S»  the  date  of  the  transfer  to  the  directors,  to  January  i, 
1856,  there  had  been  created  obligations  or  claims  against  the 
state  in  reference  to  the  prison  of  over  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  thousand  dollars.  More  wall  had  been  built  than  called 
for;  and  it  had  been  built  in  disregard  of  symmetry  and  in  gross 
violation  of  law.  The  wall  inclosure,  which  was  intended  to  be 
a  rectangle,  was  one  hundred  feet  out  of  square,  the  south  wall 
being  one  hundred  feet  longer  than  the  west  and  forming  an 
acute  angle  at  the  southwest  corner  and  an  obtuse  angle  at  the 

'  Stats.  1854,  37;  Senate  Jorrnal,  1856,  237,  238,  461-464;  Stals.  1856,  52; 
Stats.  1865-6,  103. 
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tjorthwest  The  mortar  had  been  made  of  sand  from  tiic  beach 
and  mixed  with  salt  water,  so  that  it  attracted  moisture  and 
would  not  set;  and  the  work  itself  was  very  poor.  The  tide  to 
sixteen  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  prison  grounds  proper,  which 
James  M.  Estell,  the  lessee,  had  assumed  to  sell  and  which  had 
been  purchased  by  the  state,  was  invalid  on  account  of  Estcll*s 
irregularities.  The  committee  in  conclusion  said  it  did  not  want 
to  charge  fraud  in  reference  to  the  state  prison  affairs,  though  the 
testimony  beyond  question  authorized  suspicions  of  it;  and  it 
recommended  that  suits  should  be  brought  by  the  attorney- 
general  against  the  directors  for  damages  for  neglect  and  irregu- 
lar and  informal  proceedings  in  office.  But  unfortunately  the 
exposure  of  these  abuses  had  hardly  been  made  when  they  were 
covered  up.  No  suits  were  commenced  After  immediate  tern- 
poraiy  relief,  an  act  was  passed  making  a  permanent  appropria- 
tion and  creating  a  few  more  offices;  and  the  subject  was  then 
dropped  until  it  rose,  la  uglier  form  tbaji  ever,  to  trouble  tlic 
next  governor/ 

The  exposure  of  abuses  m  state  prison  afMrs  seemed  to  exdte 
inquiry  in  several  other  directions  and  occasioned  a  few  addi- 
tional sharp  reports.  One  was  in  regard  to  the  extra\'ag;uice 
practiced  in  various  state  offices^  winch  was  shown  to  have  been 
so  extensive  and  reckless  as  to  be  fraudulent.  Another  wa$  in 
regard  to  a  certain  judgment  of  nearly  seventy -three  thousand 
dollars  obtained  on  a  worthless  claim  by  Jesse  Carothers  against 
the  state  in  the  superior  court  of  San  Francisco^  of  which  Jolm 
Sattcrlce  was  judge.  The  scheme  seemed  to  have  been  worked 
by  several  adepts  at  such  business  and  chiefly  by  means  of  a 
compromising  stipulation  procured  by  Carothers  from  S. 
Hastings^  the  attomey-generak  The  report  pronounced  tlic 
agreement  bct%vcen  Hastings  and  Carothers  fraudulent  and 
cliarged  general  gross  and  cytpable  neghgence.  But  as  it  fur- 
ther appeared  that  Judge  David  O.  Shattuck,  who  succeeded 
Satterlec*  had  set  aside  the  judgment  as  null  and  vmd,  tJtcre  was 
nothing  of  value  lost  Still  another  report  was  in  reference  to 
alleged  frauds  of  Abia  A  Selover,  the  auctioneer  employed  to 
jtell  the  sUtc*s  remaining  interest  in  the  beach-and-waler-loC 
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property  of  San  Francisco  iu  October,  1855.  The  sale  took  place 
under  an  act  passed  May  i,  1855;  and  it  was  said  that  Selover 
so  manipulated  as,  by  rapidly  skipping  from  one  part  of  the  cat- 
alogue to  another  and  accepting  bids  of  persons  instructed  in  the 
scheme  before  others  could  be  heard,  to  enable  Andrew  J.  Butler 
and  a  few  others  in  the  combination  to  buy  lots  worth  thousands 
at  eight  dollars  apiece.  According  to  the  testimony  of  a  num- 
ber of  reputable  citizens  taken  on  the  subject  and  reported  to  the 
legislature,  the  sale  was  unique  for  trickery  and  sharp  practice ; 
and  a  significant  fact  was  that  all  who  figured  prominently  in  it 
were  strong  political  supporters  of  Broderick,  at  that  time  still 
the  power  behind  the  throne.* 

Had  the  election  resulted  differently  and  the  Democracy  won, 
it  is  not  likely  that  there  would  have  been  so  much  exposure. 
But  the  new  men,  who  had  been  brought  into  office,  wanted  to 
justify  the  choice  of  themselves  over  their  adversaries  and 
thought  no  way  more  proper  than  to  rake  open  old  sores  of  vil- 
lainy and  corruption.  The  triumph  of  the  Know  Nothings,  how- 
ever, was  not  as  complete  as  might  at  first  sight  have  appeared; 
nor  did  their  exposures  add  much  to  their  influence.  The 
Democracy  or  rather  Broderick,  who  represented  it,  though 
defeated,  was  by  no  means  destroyed.  He  had  failed  in  securing 
votes  enough  to  make  him  United  States  senator;  but  he  had 
not  given  up  the  fight  for  that  office;  nor  did  he  cease  for  a 
moment  in  planning  and  scheming  for  it  As  matters  had  turned 
out  it  became  necessary  for  his  interests  to  again  prevent  an 
election  to  fill  the  place  vacated  by  Gwin  on  March  3,  1855. 
There  were  of  course  a  number  of  Know  Nothing  candidates  for 
the  position,  among  whom  the  most  prominent  were  Henry  A. 
Crabb  and  Henry  S.  Foote;  but  there  were  not  Know  Nothing 
votes  enough  on  joint  ballot  to  win.  Broderick's  problem  was  to 
prevent  a  combination  or  fusion  of  any  of  the  other  discordant 
elements  with  the  Know  Nothings ;  and  for  this  he  labored  with 
his  accustomed  skill.  The  question  was  met  in  the  senate.  A 
concurrent  resolution  to  go  into  joint  convention  having  been 
offered,  a  motion  was  made  to  indefinitely  postpone  it;  and,  after 
a  struggle,  the  motion  prevailed  by  a  vote  of  nineteen  ayes  to 

^Senate  Journal,  1856,  426-428,  608-652;  Stats.  1855,  226. 
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Iburiccn  tio^  Not  long  afterwafds,  for  the  purpose  of  pre%*ent- 
ing  any  fufther  aliefop^  m  that  (firectioii,  a  resolution  mas 
adopted  to  postpone  all  ne^titioos,  bills  or  other  ptopositions  m 
reference  to  the  election  of  a  Umled  States  senator  until  January  , 
1857;  and  with  this  the  subject  dropped/ 

Johnson's  first  message  deserving  spedal  menttoti  was  in  rela- 
tkm  to  Indian  war  claims.  The  amount  of  the  dd»t  for  the  Indian 
wars  in  California  of  1850  and  1851  was  a  little  over  nine  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  thousand  dollars.  This  had  been  assumed 
and  an  appropriation  made  to  pay  it  by  the  general  government 
But  when  Indian  war  bonds,  representing  portions  of  the  debt,  were 
sent  on  to  Washington^  Jefiferson  Dav^is,  United  States  secretary" 
of  war^  insisted  that  he  was  required  by  the  appropriation  act  to 
examine  and  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  expenses  actually 
incurred  and  disbursed,  and  that  he  must  therefore  have  some- 
thing more  in  the  way  of  proofs  than  mere  bonds  and  warrants 
issued  by  the  state.  Johnson  at  first  recommended  sending  on 
the  vouchers  and  employing  Congressman  James  \V,  Denver  to 
look  after  the  business;  and  he  added  that  Denver  would  doubt- 
less serve  without  compensation.  But  very  shortly  afterwards 
Henry  Bates,  who  had  been  elected  state  treasurer  on  the  same 
Know  Nothing  ticket  with  himself,  offered  his  $cr\'ices  to  go  east 
and  accept  and  pay  out  the  money  there — thus,  as  he  represented^ 
saving  the  state  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  it  would  cost  to 
tran^tmlt  the  money  to  California  Thereupon  Johnson  changed 
his  mind  and  proposed  a  commission  to  consist  of  Denver,  Bates 
and  A,  J*  F*  Phclan  to  prosecute  the  claims  before  the  secretarj- 
of  war  and  superintend  the  payment  and  cancellation  of  the 
bonds*  This,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  looked  like  a  very  un-business- 
likc  proposition,  i>articularly  so  far  as  Bates  was  concerned;  but 
tlie  legislature  settled  the  matter  by  appointing  a  commission* 
coil!! Suiting  of  Samuel  B.  Smith  and  James  W\  Denver  with  Phdan 
as  their  clerk;  and  by  them  the  business  was  attended  to* 

One  of  the  next  most  important  matters  to  engage  attention 
waH  the  Chinese  question.  Bigler  had  started  the  political  agi- 
tnlidn  on  this  prolific  llicnit:  and,  as  has  been  seen,  the  Icgi^ature 

•Seunio  Joitmul,  iH55»      a?;  J^S^  t53»  "^^^r,  Stnts,  1856,  wg^ 
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of  1855  passed  several  biils  intended  to  exclude  Asiatics.  One 
of  these  bills  fixed  the  foreign  miners*  license  tax  at  four  dollars 
per  month  until  October  i,  1855;  then  at  six  dollars  per  month 
for  the  next  year;  eight  dollars  per  month  for  the  third  year,  and 
so  on  increasing  two  dollars  per  month  every  year.  The  whole 
general  subject  came  up  before  the  senate  committee  on  mines 
and  mining  interests;  and  a  majority  of  it,  represented  by 
Charles  Westmoreland,  reported  in  favor  of  repealing  the  law 
and  confining  the  tax  to  four  dollars  per  month,  as  it  had  been 
before.  He  said  that,  whether  the  Chinese  in  general  should  be 
excluded  or  not,  those  who  were  already  in  the  country  and  had 
been  invited  hither  by  our  policy  in  the  past  should  not  be 
impoverished  or  oppressed.  It  appeared  from  the  controller's 
books  that  the  amount  of  revenue  in  the  shape  of  foreign  miners* 
license  taxes  paid  into  the  state  treasury  by  Chinese  up  to  Janu- 
ary 12,  1856,  was  in  round  numbers  four  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  dollars;  and  it  was  to  be  supposed  that  the  county 
treasuries  had  received  as  much  more.  All  would  be  jeopardized 
if  the  act  of  1855  were  allowed  to  stand;  and  the  tax  ought  there- 
fore to  be  restored  to  its  former  figure.  The  majority  report 
brought  out  a  counterblast  by  the  minority,  represented  by 
Samuel  H.  Dosh.  It  opposed  any  change  in  the  law.  The 
question  involved  was  of  more  importance  than  any  other  before 
the  legislature.  There  were  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand 
Chinese  in  the  state;  they  were  not  desirable  residents;  and  the 
law  as  it  stood  would  encourage  them  to  leave.  There  were 
many  reasons  why  they  were  not  wanted.  In  the  first  place, 
continued  the  report,  their  presence  was  "a  great  moral  and 
social  evil — a  disgusting  scab  upon  the  fair  face  of  society  and 
putrefying  sore  upon  the  body  politic — in  short,  a  nuisance  that, 
unless  speedily  abated,  was  likely  to  work  tremendous  and  last- 
ing injury  to  the  state;'*  in  the  next  place,  they  threatened  "the 
entailment  upon  us  of  a  strange  system  of  slavery,  obnoxious  to 
our  institutions;*'  in  the  third  place,  they  degraded  labor  and 
depreciated  its  value  to  the  detriment  of  the  working  men  of  the 
state,  at  whose  instance  and  in  obedience  to  whose  demands  the 
law  as  it  stood  had  been  passed;  in  the  fourth  place,  the  Chinese 
were  incapable  of  becoming  citizens;  and  finally,  the  law  had 


ZMxn£t^  ™r  icsr  rocamtc  TrezsciTr  sf-  -miaied  hy  its  authors 
and  zjtt  Turniir  nic  rl-ii^u-  rr  assrr:  arx  r^mge.  But,  not- 
■'r  tvgTsrra-imr  rr**-  ininrr»i'=m=n:  It  :irrr  lery  cc  lias  attack  against 
^1*  3im=at  r^i'sr  sry^jm^^  rha:  S^jS"  iai  besa  a^  to  say,  the 
jcpsiarir^  na'.cx*  .^tiin      sCTcrsesSii^  the  act  of 

1^55  aii£  rrsncmi:        ^zx      t3K  jnenssxac  amount  of  four 

Ir  aodinar  r:  lie  mzrcase  ir  rbe  fnr^x  amers'  license  tax, 
Tie  js^psianr^  rc  :  Sff^.  ^na?  beer  i«ai.  is^xksec  a  tax  of  fifty 
djiLsrs  iMT  tie  insfCsr.  r-irosr  rr  cocsa^aec  of  every  \-esscl  for 
everr  Crarr>f7Trir-:T  inprrric.*  Tiis  tix  to  be  oxl-ected  at  the 
pcct  nc  Set  F-imc^fc:  br  rnna=2as»Mcr  of  emigrants,  to 
miiicr  ccSr^  Su^kr  rr  iS?^;.  :=>«3er  a  preiSous  statute, 

aroamnjc  E^«rij-i  VrCyrwin.  Ix  tbe  early  part  of  Februar}-. 
l55f,  MrOr  B  i::::.  rr:Dri  a^*in5C  iis  was  obiigcd  to  make  a 
rcxrt  cc  rhe  rrLr:si4rc?nn5  rc  1125  cSr«.  He  said  that  since  Sep- 
tc=bber  :>55.  r-.t^en-r^LX  O-k^  passogers  had  anrTv-ed  and 
beec  r^rcti-i  tr  :  bzt  rrisr  in  i>:>  casae  bad  the  fifh-  dollars 
beifi-r>roi^r  S?er  cr»llectei  3rc  tbc  reascQ  that  the  act  imposing 
it  iTis  uDc.>s?Ci:^r?rciil  ir>i  ei^er\x»r\\  wbo  koew  anj-thing.  knew 
iL  All  tbit  be  bii  crGectc\i  r-ocn  September  i.  iS55,to  Febru- 
ary i55r.  bii  bete  ei^br«c  b,:3infd  a»d  thirty  dollars,  much 
icss  tbin  the  exr^Sies  csf  bis  «>ff>ce-  The  year  before  he  had 
paic  in:.^  the  sti^r  treASi:r\-  abc^wt  tbirt>-  thousand  dollars;  but 
this  j^ear  the  sum  r  uli  scircely  r^ich  three  thousand.  So  far, 
during  the  \xar,  niiny  m.-^re  Chinamen  had  left  the  state  than 
had  arri\^.  But  it  was  r.oc  a  part  of  the  duties  of  his  office  to 
record  the  departures:  one  tbencione  he  had  nothing  more  to  say. 
As  McGv^wan  was  the  >unx"  :i>d:\-5dual  who  had  been  chairman 
of  the  Brvxkrick  of  the  DeniN>:ratk:  state  con\'cntion  in 

1S54,  he  secnis  to  ha\x"  re^arce\3  himself  as  a  person  whom  no 
one  would  caie  to  call  to  account.  But,  if  he  thought  so,  he  was 
mistaken.  However  it  might  ha\^  been  if  the  Know  Nothings 
had  been  defeated,  it  was  diffcrtrnt  now.  The  senate  committee 
on  mines  at  once  reported  that,  whereas  he  had  disregarded  and 
neglected  his  duties,  arro£^ate\i  judicial  power  in  assuming  to 

*Staib;.  1855,  216;  Senate  Journal  1S56.  ji^S  401.  457-460;  Stats.  1856,  141. 
•Stats.  1855, 
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declare  a  statute  unconstitutional  and  committed  a  contempt 
against  the  legislature,  he  ought  to  be  removed  from  office,  and  a 
suit  commenced  against  him  and  his  bondsmen  for  malfeasance  in 
office.  Governor  Johnson  supplemented  this  action  a  few  days 
afterwards  by  removing  McGowan  and  appointing  Alexander  G. 
Abell  commissioner  of  emigrants  in  his  place.* 

Several  more  than  ordinarily  important  bills,  unpartisan  in 
character,  were  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1856  and  received 
Johnson's  approval.  The  first  that  may  be  mentioned  was  a  bill 
for  the  construction  of  the  state  capitol,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  senate  by  William  I.  Ferguson.  It  was  after- 
wards declared  unconstitutional  by  the  supreme  court,'  but  it 
was  the  forerunner  of  subsequent  acts  under  which  the  capitol  at 
Sacramento  was  finally  constructed.  Another  was  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  charter  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  to  establish  the 
boundaries  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  and  to  con- 
solidate the  government  thereof,  usually  known  as  the  "consoli- 
dation act."  It  had  been  introduced  into  the  assembly  by  Horace 
Hawes  of  San  Francisco.  Though  not  the  first  act  of  that  kind, 
nor  the  first  attempt  at  consolidation,  it  had  features  about  it  that 
made  it  in  substance  an  original  piece  of  legislation.  Its  main 
characteristics  were  simplicity,  economy  and  checks  upon  official 
wrong-doing,  all  very  important  at  the  time;  and,  as  various  cir- 
cumstances and  especially  the  vigilance  committee  and  its  suc- 
cessor, the  People's  party  of  San  Francisco,  took  it  in  hand  and 
carried  it  out  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter,  it  had  extraordinary 
success  and  has  continued  for  more  than  forty  years  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  municipality  of  San  Francisco.' 

Meanwhile  national  affairs  were  fast  becoming  more  Smd  more 
complicated.  The  presidential  election  was  to  take  place  in  the 
autumn ;  bitter  discussions  all  over  the  country  had  commenced, 
and  party  strife  was  waxing  hot.  California,  though  far  removed 
from  the  national  center,  could  not  escape  being  drawn  into  the 
conflict.  James  T.  Farley  of  Amador  county,  who  had  been 
elected  speaker  of  the  assembly,  may  be  said  to  have  started  the 

*  Assembly  Journal,  1856,  321-340;  Senate  Journal,  1856,  415,  416. 
'  Nougues  vs.  Douglass,  7  Cal.  65. 

•Senate  Journal,  1856,  506,  767;  Assembly  Journal,  1856,  109,  652;  Stats, 
1856,  no,  145. 
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discord.  He  introduced  into  that  body  a  concurrent  resolution 
CDndemoing  the  election  of  Nathaniel  P.  Banks  to  the  speaker- 
ship of  the  house  of  representatives  in  congress  on  the  ground 
that  Banks  was  to  be  considered  as  an  exponent  of  sectional 
feelings  and  principles  diametrically  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  The  resolutioti  was  adopted 
by  the  assembly  ;  but  in  the  senate  it  did  not  meet  with  tliesainc 
success.  In  that  body  John  D,  Cosby  of  Trinity  county  defeated 
it  by  moving  a  substitute  that  Califoniia  should  decline  to 
express  any  opinion  on  the  subject ;  that  it  should  adhere  to  the 
policy  of  non-intervention;  that  it  should  oppose  all  propositions 
of  a  sectional  character  from  whatever  quarter  of  the  Union  they 
might  come,  and  that  it  should  maintain  a  conservative  position 
and  take  no  action  through  the  legislature  which  could  tend  to 
destroy  its  conservative  influence  in  congress.' 

About  the  same  time^  however,  Cosby  introduced  into  the 
senate  a  proposition,  which  was  calculated,  if  it  hi\d  had  any 
chance  of  success,  to  occasion  much  more  political  rancor  than 
Farley *s  firebrand.  This  w  as  a  bill  to  create  three  states  out  of 
California*  There  had  from  very  early  days  been  talk  of  dividing 
the  state — some  of  the  advocates  evidently  contemplating  the 
making  of  a  slave  state  out  of  the  southern  portion,  while  others 
thought  the  result  would  be  two  free  states  instead  of  one.  Tlie 
first  project  of  making  three  states,  a  north,  south  and  middle, 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  David  F-  Douglass  of  San  Joaquin, 
who  in  1855  introduced  a  bill  to  that  effect  into  the  assembly. 
It  never  came  up  for  passage;  nor  did  Cosby  s  in  ii<56,  though 
it  was  favorably  reported  on.'  On  the  otlier  hand,  several 
remarkable  moves  were  made  in  reference  to  the  eastern  section 
of  the  state.  One  was  an  application  to  the  senate  of  1S56,  by 
persons  living  on  Carson  river  cast  of  Lake  Tahoe,  asking  tliat 
their  valley  might  be  included  in  the  state  of  California,*  An- 
other  was  an  attempt  of  residents  of  the  Honey  Like  section  of 
country  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  take  themselves  out  of  the 
state  and  form  a  new  territory  to  be  called  Nataqua,  a  name 
which,  as  they  explained  it.  meant  woman.   The  chief  mo%*er  in 

*  Asneni  1  il  y  J « » ti  rii*i! ,  1  .W"40 J ;  Se nate  J  otj  nial .  1 3^6 » 456, 
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this  scheme  of  gallantry  was  the  old  pioneer  Peter  Lassen,  for 
whom  Lassen's  peak  and  Lassen  county  were  named,  who  had 
moved  from  the  Sacramento  valley  to  Honey  Lake  a  few  years 
previously,  and  an  individual  named  Isaac  Roop,  who  had  been 
postmaster  at  Shasta.  Lassen  had  gone  thither  seemingly  be- 
cause he  had  become  very  unpopular  in  the  Sacramento  valley 
on  account  of  his  having  induced  overland  immigrants  in  1849 
leave  the  ordinary  and  accustomed  emigrant  roads  and  take  a 
long  and  difficult  way  around,  so  as  to  pass  by  his  rancho, 
greatly  to  their  loss,  discomfort  and  danger;  and  Roop  had 
apparently  followed  suit  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  career  for 
his  enterprising  energy  and  his  ambition  to  make  a  figure  in  the 
world  Whatever  may  have  been  their  intentions  and  objects, 
they  certainly  carried  on  business  with  a  high  hand.  On  April 
26,  1856,  they  and  eighteen  others  met  at  what  was  known  as 
the  Roop  House;  elected  Lassen  president  and  Roop  secretary 
and  thereupon  proceeded  to  declare  Honey  Lake  valley  not 
within  the  limits  of  California,  and  to  erect  it  and  a  very  large 
tract  of  country  in  addition  into  the  territory  of  Nataqua.  The 
meeting  adopted  laws  and  regulations,  giving  each  settler  a  right 
to  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land;  requiring  every  claim  to 
be  surveyed  and  recorded;  appointing  Lassen  surveyor  and  Roop 
recorder;  laying  out  a  town  in  which  every  one,  who  would  build 
a  house,  was  to  have  a  lot  and  the  lots  not  so  taken  to  belong  to 
Roop,  and  establishing  certain  public  roads  of  the  magnificent 
width  of  one  hundred  feet  as  far  as  they  ran.* 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  both  the  Carson 
valley  and  Nataqua  schemes  were  impracticable.  In  1852  a  bill 
had  passed  the  California  legislature  for  the  erection  and  organi- 
zation of  a  new  county  to  be  called  Pa-Utah,  including  Pyramid 
Lake,  Carson  Lake,  Walker  Lake  and  all  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  present  state  of  Nevada,  provided  congress  would  cede 
the  territory  to  California;  but  it  never  did  so;  and  the  act  was 
therefore  ineffective  and  afterwards  repealed.^  Carson  valley, 
unless  ceded,  could  no  more  be  made  a  part  of  California  than 

*  Illustrated  History  of  Plumas,  Lassen  and  Sierra  Counties,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1882,  344-346. 
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Pa-Utah;  and  cession  was  never  seriously  thought  o£  As  to 
Nataqua,  the  whole  scheme  was  based  upon  ignorance  of  the 
boundary  line  of  California.  The  originators,  however,  were 
evidently  not  disposed  to  be  confined  within  narrow  limits.  They 
proposed  reaching  out  for  their  new  territory  as  fer  as  the  one 
hundred  and  seventeenth  meridian  of  longitude  so  as  to  include 
about  fifty  thousand  square  miles.  But  it  was  as  diflScult  to  take 
away  from  California  as  to  add  to  it;  and  neither  succeeded. 
The  projectors  were  as  unfortunate  as  their  schemes.  Lassen, 
whom  ill-will  followed  into  the  Honey  Lake  country,  was  mur- 
dered there  a  couple  of  years  subsequently;  and  as  for  Roop. 
after  he  had  been  laughed  at  for  some  time  on  account  of  the 
Nataqua  business,  he  assisted  in  a  still  more  ridiculous  project 
for  getting  up,  with  a  handful  of  men,  a  pretended  territory-  of 
Nevada,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  governor.' 

Meanwhile  the  legislature  of  1856,  the  first  during  Johnson's 
administration,  drew  to  its  close  and  finally  adjourned  on  April 
21,  only  about  three  weeks  before  the  general  bad  condition  of 
aflfiiirs  led  to  that  extraordinary  uprising  of  the  people,  known  as 
the  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  with  which 
Johnson  proved  unable  to  cope  and  upon  and  against  which  his 
prospects  and  reputation  were  wrecked.  It  is  not  likely  that 
anybody  saw  what  was  coming;  but  Farley,  the  speaker  of  the 
assembly,  upon  declaring  his  house  adjourned  sine  die,  took 
occasion  to  make  a  series  of  remarks,  which,  though  perhaps  not 
in  very  good  taste,  were  very  significant  of  the  evil  pass  to  which 
things  in  general  and  legislators  in  particular  had  come.  "  How 
many  of  us,"  he  exclaimed,  "have  remembered  that,  before  we 
were  permitted  to  enter  upon  our  duties,  we  solemnly  pledged 
our  honor  and  recorded  our  oaths  to  the  effect  that  in  all  our 
ofticial  conduct  we  would  act  only  for  those  whom  we  represent 
and  not  for  ourselves?  Have  we  all  fulfilled  these  obligations  or 
have  some  of  us  boon  willing  to  sink  our  honor,  our  oaths  and 
our  most  sacred  offices  to  increase  our  own  transitory  fortunes? 
What  inilotHl  is  the  fortune,  the  fame  or  even  the  life  of  an  indi- 
viilual,  when  c<Mn|>arod  with  the  fortune,  the  welfare  and  honor 
of  a  whole  people?  Hut»  v;vntlomcn.  we  are  not  res|X)nsible  to 
*  lUustr.ittxi  Histoix  of  PlunMs,  l^asscn  and  Sierra  Counties,  ^,347,  355. 
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each  other  for  our  official  conduct" — and  so  on  to  considerable 
length.* 

The  next  legislature  met  at  Sacramento  on  January  5,  1857. 
One-half  its  senators  and  all  its  assemblymen  were  elected  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  midst  of  the  same  political  turbulence  and 
strife,  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  slavery  question,  which  accompa- 
nied the  choice  of  James  Buchanan  as  president  of  the  United 
States.  In  California  the  struggle,  though  not  so  bitter  as  in 
some  other  sections,  was  marked  with  much  excitement.  The 
Know  Nothing  party  met  in  convention  at  Sacramento  in 
November,  1855;  the  Democrats  at  the  same  place  in  March,  and 
the  Republicans,  for  the  first  time,  in  April,  1856.  The  last 
named,  as  a  new  party  and  particularly  as  an  anti-slavery  party, 
was  subjected  to  many  outrages.  It  was  denounced  on  nearly 
every  side  as  an  "abolition  "  party;  and  that  name  alone  produced 
the  effect  of  flaunting  the  red  flag  in  a  bull  ring.  Their  meetings 
were  often  disturbed  and  broken  up  and  in  some  cases  their 
speakers  and  prominent  men  were  maltreated.  Nevertheless  they 
persisted  and  showed  a  bold  front,  disclaiming  any  intention  of 
in  any  manner  interfering  with  slavery  in  the  slave  states;  but 
demanding  and  insisting  that  it  should  not  be  permitted  in  any  of 
the  territories.  Edwin .  B.  Crocker,  one  of  the  first  and  most 
prominent  Republicans,  wanted  to  go  further  and  resolve  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  had  utterly  destroyed  all  com- 
promises respecting  slavery  not  embraced  in  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, and  that  no  more  slave  states  should  upon  any  pretense  be 
admitted  into  the  Union.  But  other  members  of  the  party 
regarded  this  doctrine  as  too  radical  for  the  times;  and  Crocker's 
proposition  was  withdrawn.  The  Know  Nothings,  or  Amer- 
ican party  as  it  called  itself,  indorsed  Millard  Fillmore  and 
Andrew  J.  Donelson  for  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
United  States;  the  Democratic  party,  James  Buchanan  and  John 
C.  Breckenridge,  and  the  Republican  party,  John  C.  Fremont  and 
William  L.  Dayton.  The  election  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats— the  state  vote  for  Buchanan  being  very  nearly  fifty-two 
thousand,  that  for  Fillmore  a  little  over  thirty-five  thousand,  and 
that  for  Fremont  a  little  over  thirty  thousand.    The  Democrats 
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Charies  L  Scott  and  JosqA  C  McKibbcn  were  elected  to 

congress.' 

Wliatcv  er  prestige  tbe  Know  Nothings  had  gained  and  enjoyed 
in  1S55,  ihey  entirdy  lost  in  1856;  so  that,  when  Governor 
Johnson  met  the  legislature  of  1857,  he  found  it  completely 
Democratic-  He  therefore  had  very  few  political  friends  in  the 
body  upon  whom  he  could  rdy  for  support.  He  was,  so  to 
speak,  a  pKjlitical  leader  without  a  following.  But  there  was  one 
circumstance  that  gave  him  a  certain  influence  and  power  with 
both  houses  and  especially  mth  the  members  who  were  &vorable 
to  the  aspirations  of  Da\nd  C.  Broderick  for  the  United  States 
senate;  and  this  \i-as  a  mutual  hatred  of  the  \-igilance  committee. 
That  organization,  besides  seriously  interfering  with  the  objec- 
tionable methods  of  conducting"  elections  in  San  Francisco,  of 
which  Broderick  had  on  \'arious  occasions  availed  himself)  and 
besides  throttling  one  or  t\i  o  and  exiling  a  number  of  Broderick's 
henchmen,  had  gone  so  &r  as  to  make  some  unpleasant  inquiries 
of  Broderick  hiaiself  and  called  him  before  it  as  a  witness.  He 
had  attended  and  given  his  testimony,  but  apparently  did  not 
enjoy  the  contact.  At  any  rate,  he  soon  afterwards  left  San  Fran- 
cisco and  spent  a  considerable  time  in  traveling  around  the  coun- 
try and,  in  a  quiet  but  ver)"  effective  way,  organizing  a  campaign 
for  Broderick  Democracy  in  nearly  every  important  section  of 
the  state.  His  plan  was  verj-  appropriately  called  a  "still-hunt," 
and  resulted  not  only  in  a  very  hea\y  vote  for  Buchanan  but  also 
in  a  decided  majorit}'-  for  Broderick. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Broderick  himself  had  any  great  per- 
sonal hatred  for  the  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  he  admired  its  pluck  and  determination 
to  reform  abuses;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  rather 
grateful  than  otherwise  for  its  ridding  him  of  some  of  Iiis  too 
obsequious  friends.  At  any  rate  he  did  not  denounce  it  with 
the  vigorous  vituperation  of  which  he  was  capable  and  which  he 
was  ever  ready  to  express  when  he  felt  very  angry.  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  most  of  his  supporters  and  friends  that  were  elected  to 
the  legislature  of  1857  had  no  love  for  the  vigilance  committee 
and,  if  not  ready  and  anxious  to  speak  against  it  themselves, 
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they  were  very  willing  to  listen  to  others  speak  against  it.  And 
this  was  the  kind  of  an  audience  to  whom  Johnson  addressed  his 
annual  message  of  January  7,  1857.  He  commenced  with  a 
reference  to  the  political  troubles  that  had  convulsed  the  country 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  intimated  that  a  very  great  danger 
had  been  run  and  been  passed.  "The  choice  of  the  people  in 
the  recent  presidential  contest,"  said  he,  "has  been  everywhere 
proclaimed,  and  still  our  flag  floats  proudly  on  the  breeze  with 
not  a  star  unsphered — the  emblem  of  that  Union  which,  through 
all  emergency,  has  ever  yet  been  cherished  and  maintained.  Let 
us  then  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  storm  has  passed  away 
and  that  the  elements  of  our  political  existence  have  subsided  to 
a  peaceful  calm.*'  * 

But  the  main  and  most  touching  part  of  the  message,  that  in 
which  the  governor  personally  was  most  interested  and  con- 
cerned, was  in  reference  to  the  San  Francisco  vigilance  com- 
mittee. He  entered  at  length  into  his  own  way  of  looking  at  it. 
Notwithstanding  all  he  could  say,  however,  he  could  not  avoid 
the  appearance  at  least  of  being  on  the  defensive.  Without 
attempting  to  describe  the  condition  of  affairs,  which  brought 
about  the  popular  outbreak,  or  to  say  anything  about  his  own 
vacillations  and  shortcomings,  except  that  he  had  been  deluded, 
he  contented  himself  with  pronouncing  the  movement  treason 
and  rebellion  and  declared  that  the  state  had  been  powerless 
against  it  and  the  authorities  compelled  to  calmly  await  the 
issue  of  events.  *'  I  have  deemed  it  not  improper,"  he  said  in 
conclusion  of  his  account,  "  to  detail  the  more  important  incidents 
of  this  period  and,  without  regard  to  personal  considerations, 
have  presented  an  authentic  history  of  my  official  acts  in  this 
connection  in  the  conscious  belief,  not  less  than  in  the  earnest 
hope,  that  by  the  judgment  of  the  people  the  shafts  of  falsehood 
and  calumny  will  be  repelled  and  the  course  of  the  executive 
triumphantly  vindicated  and  sustained.  In  all  that  I  have  done 
or  sought  to  do,  I  heeded  not  the  plaudits  of  the  populace,  nor 
feared  their  threats.  I  know  no  higher  law  than  the  constitution 
of  my  country;  and,  as  a  rule  of  action  alike  incessant  and 
inflexible,  the  observance  of  the  duties  it  enjoins  will  ever  be 
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paramount  in  my  regard  as  a  public  officer  and  private  dtken,"' 
Much  of  the  time  of  both  the  houses  was  taken  up  wUi 
"questions  of  priviiejje/'  chiefly  gffowing  out  of  vigilance  com- 
mittee affairs;  and  as  a  rule  these  were  violent  and  bitter.  But 
there  was  also  a  sprinkle  of  the  ridiculous  in  the  procccdmg^. 
The  Rev,  Dn  William  A,  Scott,  minister  of  Calvary  Presbytcrraii 
church  in  San  Francisco,  had  seen  fit  to  take  sides  and  prcacli 
against  the  vigilance  committee  and  had  thereby  thrown  himself, 
so  to  speak,  into  the  arms  of  its  opponents  and  enemies.  On 
this  account  a  proposition  was  made  in  the  assembly,  on  the  day 
after  its  meeting,  to  invite  him  to  preach  in  Assembly  Hall  on 
Sunday,  January  ii.  As  an  offset.  Assemblyman  William  W* 
Shepard  of  San  Francisco  moved  to  amend  by  adding  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Rev.  Edward  S.  Lacy  and  the  Rev,  Rufus  P*  Cutler, 
two  other  ministers  of  San  Francisco,  who  had  taken  sides  with 
the  vigilance  committee,  to  preach  in  the  same  place^— one  on 
Sunday,  January  iS^  and  the  other  the  Sunday  following.  This, 
as  was  to  have  been  expected,  was  voted  down;  and  the  original 
motion  was  tlien  adopted  by  sixty-five  ayes  to  thirteen  noes.  It 
can  only  be  conjectured  what  kind  of  a  sermon'*  Scott  would 
have  preaclied;  but  he  answered  the  invitation  by  saying  that  it 
%vas  the  week  of  holy  communion  in  his  congregation  and  he 
could  not  absent  himselt  He  took  occasion,  however,  to  send 
up  to  the  legislature  "as  a  present  to  each  member  a  copy  of 
his  little  volume  'Trade  and  Letters'  as  a  small  token  of  the 
author^s  esteem  and  good-will  for  tlie  senators  and  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  Qilifornia/*  The  senate,  when  the  box 
arrived  and  was  opened  and  the  books  distributed,  as  if  not  to 
be  outdone  in  canipUments,  on  motion  of  Jesse  O*  Goodwin  o 
Yuba,  returned  a  vote  of  tlianks  for  "his  valuable  work  '*  amt 
*'our  best  wishes  towards  him  as  a  man  and  a  divine,'*' 

In  addition  to  what  he  had  to  say  about  the  Union  beitig 
saved  and  his  own  course  in  reference  to  the  vigilance  committee 
being  triumphantly  vindicated*  Johnson  made  a  number  of  rec- 
ommendations in  his  message*  Before  adverting  to  them,  it 
may  lie  prn[>er  tti  state  that  William  H,  Rhodes  was  tio  Inn^^ 

^  Siwtt?  jtrttmiil,  1857,  35,  j6. 
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his  private  secretary,  having  been  succeeded  by  William  Baus- 
man  on  April  21,  1856/  His  principal  recommendations  were: 
first,  that  tax  deeds  should  be  conclusive  evidence  of  compliance 
with  the  revenue  laws,  unless  the  claimant  should  within  thirty 
days  serve  a  notice  that  he  would  contest  the  legality  of  the 
sale;  second,  that  assessors  should  be  allowed  a  percentage  on 
taxes  collected;  third,  an  income  tax;  fourth,  a  stamp  tax;  fifth, 
the  calling  of  a  constitutional  convention;  sixth,  the  substantial 
repeal  of  the  attachment  law;  seventh,  such  d.  modification  of  the 
insolvent  law  as  to  render  it  practically  worthless;  eighth,  various 
amendments  in  the  laws  relating  to  married  women  and  particu- 
larly abolishing  references  in  divorce  proceedings  and  requiring 
the  district  attorney  to  appear  in  all  cases  for  the  defense  and 
allowing  him  a  fee  for  defeating  the  application;  ninth,  the  giving 
of  a  landlord  a  lien  on  the  property  of  his  tenant  for  his  rent^ 
and,  tenth,  the  election  of  notaries  public  by  the  people.  Ther^ 
were  a  few  others;  but  the  legislature  paid  no  attention  to  any 
of  them.  • 

Several  of  his  recommendations  were  not  bad  and  in  fact  some 
years  later,  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  were  adopted. 
One  was  requiring  a  declaration  of  homestead  to  be  recorded; 
another,  a  general  law  for  the  incorporation  of  cities  and  towns, 
and  still  another,  a  law  for  the  registration  of  voters.  In  reference 
to  a  constitutional  convention  he  said  that  the  chief  opposition 
to  it  had  been  based  upon  a  fear  that  a  new  constitution  might 
be  adopted  without  a  submission  to  the  vote  of  the  people,  but 
that  such  an  objection  was  obviated  by  a  recent  amendment  to 
the  constitution,  which  required  such  a  vote  in  any  case.  He 
referred  to  an  amendment  of  section  two  of  article  ten  of  the 
constitution  of  1849,  which  had  been  proposed  in  the  legislature 
of  185s;  agreed  to  by  the  legislature  of  1856  and  ratified  by 
vote  of  the  people  on  November  4,  1856.  In  regard  to  abolish- 
ing references  in  divorce  cases  and  requiring  all  such  trials  to  be 
in  open  court,  he  gave  as  one  ground  for  his  recommendation 
that  all  reasonable  obstacles  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of 
divorces  and  that  trials  in  open  court  would  insure  more  thorough 

*  Assembly  Journal,  1856,  863. 
•Senale  Journal,  1857,32-42. 
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investigations  than  the  taking  of  testimony  by  a  referee.  And 
yet  he  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  message  recommended 
that  in  all  chancery  cases  the  testimony  might  be  taken  by 
deposition  not  only  as  more  consonant  with  equity  practice  but 
particularly  because  it  would  "give  greater  precision  and  certiinty 
to  the  evidence."* 

But,  as  has  been  already  stated,  it  made  little  or  no  difference 
what  Johnson  recommended,  as  the  legislature  was  not  disposed 
to  pay  attention  to  him.  An  effort  was  made  in  the  senate  to 
pass  a  law  for  the  calling  of  a  constitutional  convention  on  the 
ground  mainly  that  the  recklessness,  extravagance  and  profli- 
gacy, which  had  continually  marked  the  career  of  the  state 
government  ever  since  its  first  organization,  ought  to  be  sufficient 
reasons  of  themselves  to  convince  all  that  there  was, something 
radically  defective  in  the  constitution;"  but  the  great  majority 
could  not  see  or  be  convinced  that  relief  against  such  recklessness, 
extravagance  and  profligacy  was  to  be  found,  and  declined  to 
seek  it,  in  that  direction.^  On  the  other  hand  they  made  up  their 
minds  that  they  would  attend  to  a  little  of  it,  which  was  under 
their  immediate  supervision,  in  a  much  more  direct  and  drastic 
manner.  William  A.  Cornwall,  who  had  been  elected  secrctar}' 
of  the  senate  in  1855  but  had  been  removed  for  a  violent  and 
unjustifiable  personal  assault  upon  Charles  A.  Tuttle,  senator  from 
Placer  county,  for  something  spoken  in  debate,  had  presented  a 
bill  claiming  extra  pay,  in  addition  to  his  salary,  for  furnishing 
the  state  printer  with  a  copy  of  the  senate  journal  for  publication. 
He  was  clearly  not  entitled  to  make  the  claim,  as  his  salary  was 
ample  and  he  was  allowed  plenty  of  assistants  to  do  the  work; 
but  a  peculating  practice  had  grown  up  among  secretaries  to 
demand  such  pay  and  it  had  been  allowed.  It  is  likely  that  the 
vicious  practice  would  have  ccMitinued,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Cornwall's  violence.  His  demand  was  scrutinized  and  rejected 
in  1856  as  unauthorized  and  in  substance  fraudulent  He  per- 
sisted and  presented  it  ai^ain  in  1S57,  when  it  was  again  and 
finally  thrown  out  by  iiuii  finite  postponement.*    Another  |>ecu- 

*SiMiatc  Journal,  1S57.  Ji^.  57,  40  42. 
'Sonato  Journal.  1S57,  15,;- 1^;. 

'Si'uatc  Journal,  1S55.  4U>,  4(>7.  4S1V.  Sonato  Journal.  1856.  1S2.  185;  Sen- 
ato  Journal,  1S57,  115,  n(>. 
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lating  practice  was  exposed  by  David  F.  Douglass,  the  secretary 
of  state,  in  reference  to  claims  for  the  translation  into  Spanish  of 
certain  public  documents.  Augustin  Ainsa,  the  translator,  had 
been  demanding  and  receiving  pay  to  which  he  was  not  entitled. 
His  scheme  was  promptly  crushed  and  the  attorney-general 
instructed  to  commence  suit  for  what  had  already  been  improp- 
erly paid.^ 

The  most  remarkable  work  in  this  line,  however,  by  the  legis- 
lature of  1857  and  perhaps  by  any  legislature  in  California,  was 
the  impeachment  of  Henry  Bates,  treasurer,  and  George  W. 
Whitman,  controller  of  state.  The  charge  against  Bates  was  that 
he  had  illegally,  if  not  corruptly,  placed  upwards  of  eighty-eight 
thousand  dollars  in  the  hands  of  Palmer,  Cook  &  Co.  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  paying  the  interest  on  state  bonds  in  New 
York  in  July,  1856,  which  was  not  paid.  A  report  to  that  effect 
was  presented  in  the  senate  in  January,  1857.  Soon  afterwards 
the  assembly  drew  up  articles  of  impeachment  against  him,  not 
only  for  intrusting  Palmer,  Cook  &  Co.  with  public  money  with- 
out taking  security  therefor,  but  also  for  purchasing  state  warrants 
with  state  coin  and  pocketing  the  difference  in  value;  for  receiv- 
ing the  money  of  counties  and  substituting  warrants  in  place  of 
it,  and  for  a  corrupt  combination  with  K  A.  Rowe,  president 
of  the  Pacific  Express  Company,  for  loaning  state  money.  A 
few  days  subsequently  the  assembly  drew  up  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  Whitman,  charging  him  with  disregarding  the 
orders  of  the  board  of  examiners  and  obstructing  them  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties;  with  refusing  to  give  information  about 
his  office  when  lawfully  demanded  by  the  governor;  with  illegally 
drawing  warrants  in  favor  of  James  M.  Estell,  and,  in  corrupt 
combination  with  E.  A.  Rowe,  with  authorizing  the  receipt  of 
warrants  in  place  of  money  actually  forwarded  by  various  coun- 
ties. As  soon  as  the  articles  were  finished  and  approved,  the 
assembly  appointed  managers  to  present  and  try  them  at  the  bar 
of  the  senate,  which  on  its  part  adopted  rules  of  trial  and  resolved 
itself  into  a  high  court  of  impeachment  as  provided  by  the  con- 
stitution.* 

^Senate  Journal,  1857,  105,  113. 
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Bates*  case  came  on  in  March.  Meanwhile  he  had  been 
removed  from  office  and  the  grand  jury  of  Sacramento  county 
had  indicted  him  for  substantially  the  same  offense.  He  alleged 
these  facts  as  a  reason  why  he  ought  not  to  be  tried  by  impeach- 
ment; but  his  plea  was  overruled.  He  had  previously  ver>' 
strenuously  denied  that  there  was  any  corruption  in  his  office; 
but,  when  his  technical  plea  was  decided  against  him,  he  refused 
to  answer  to  the  merits  and  was  convicted  by  a  practically  unan- 
imous vote.  When  he  came  up  for  sentence  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  it  appearing  that  he  had  in  the 
meanwhile  resigned,  the  sentence  recited  the  facts  of  his  conviction 
on  all  the  charges  alleged  against  him  and  his  resignation  after 
impeachment,  and  then  declared  him  forever  afterwards  disquali- 
fied from  holding  any  office  of  trust,  honor  or  profit  under  the 
state.*  Whitman,  on  the  other  hand,  made  a  very  determined 
struggle  and  fought  the  charges  against  him  inch  by  inch. 
Among  other  incidents  of  the  trial,  K  A.  Rowe,  who  had  been 
indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  Sacramento  county  for  his  part  in 
the  transactions  complained  of,  was  brought  in  from  prison  as  a 
witness;  but  objection  was  made  and  he  was  withdrawn.  The 
result  of  his  trial  was  an  acquittal  on  all  the  charges — the  highest 
vote  against  him  on  any  of  them  being  only  six.* 

*  Senate  Journal,  1857,  406,  408-425,  457-465. 
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BRODERICK. 

B RODERICK  had  at  length  found  his  opportunity.  He  in 
substance  controlled  the  legislature  of  1857.  He  had  never 
for  a  moment  given  up  his  determination  to  become  United 
States  senator  or  loitered  in  its  pursuit.  He  had,  after  failing  to 
bring  on  an  election  in  1854,  when  he  might  have  been  elected, 
managed  with  consummate  skill  to  postpone  an  election  in  1855 
and  ag^in  in  1856,  when  he  could  not  have  been  elected.  On 
both  these  occasions,  it  looked  as  if  he  were  completely  defeated, 
without  a  chance  of  recovery.  But,  instead  of  becoming  discour- 
aged or  giving  up  the  struggle,  his  apparent  defeat  only  seemed 
to  give  him  greater  courage  and  impel  him  to  greater  exertion. 
He  was  now  on  top — and  with  an  unfailing  and  overwhelming 
support.  But  when  he  found  everything  in  his  own  hands,  he 
no  longer  sought  the  place  for  which  he  had  previously  battled. 
The  term  of  Gvvin's  successor,  which  he  had  so  persistently 
fought  for,  commenced  in  March,  1855,  so  that  in  1857  two 
years  of  it  had  already  expired.  On  the  other  hand  Weller's 
term  was  to  expire  in  March,  1857,  and  the  term  of  his  successor 
would  commence  at  that  time.  Weller  s  successor  would  there- 
fore hold  two  years  longer  than  Gwin*s;  and  under  the  circum- 
stances, being  able  to  dictate  such  terms  as  he  pleased,  Broderick 
now  demanded  the  succession  to  Weller  or  the  full  six  years' 
term,  instead  of  the  succession  to  Gwin  for  only  four  years. 

The  regular  course  would  have  been  for  the  legislature  to 
elect  a  successor  to  Gwin  first  and  then  a  successor  to  Weller. 
But  this  did  not  suit  Broderick's  purpose.  He  wanted  to  secure 
his  own  election  and  then  name  his  colleague.  He  knew  that 
the  election  for  the  long  term  first  would  be  an  irregularity;  but 
he  cared  nothing  for  irregularity.    He  preferred  a  course  which 
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would  exliibit  original  power.  He  wanted  to  be  Cssar  and  he 
became  Ctesar*  When  the  legislature  met^  upon  counting  his 
direct  supporters  or  men  who  were  devoted  to  him  first  and  last« 
he  found  that  he  lacked  two  of  a  majority*.  These  he  had  to 
gain  from  the  supporters  of  either  Weller,  Gwin  or  Latham,  all 
of  whom  were  candidates.  He  appears  to  have  first  proposed  to 
support  Welfer  for  G win's  place,  if  Weller's  friends  would  give 
him  the  required  votes;  but  they  refused  on  the  ground  that 
Weller  was  entitled  to  succeed  him.sel£  He  then  arranged  wth 
the  friends  of  I^itham,  at  that  time  United  States  collector  ol 
customs  at  San  Francisco,  that  in  consideration  of  the  required 
votes,  Latham  should  have  Gvvin's  place.  And  it  was  oci  this 
understanding  that  the  Democratic  senatorial  caucus  of  1857, 
which  met  on  January  8,  resolved  that  the  long  term  should  be 
first  filled  and  that  Broderick  should  be  elected.  An  attempt 
was  then  made  to  agree  upon  a  candidate  to  fill  the  short  term 
and  several  ballots  were  taken,  but  without  success;  and  the 
caucus  election  was  then  postponed  until  the  next  evening.  In 
accordance  with  the  understanding,  when  the  houses  met  in  joint 
convention  on  January  9,  Charles  Westmoreland  moved  to  elect 
for  the  long  term  first  Assemblyman  John  H.  McKune  moved 
to  vote  for  both  terms  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Lieutenant- 
governor  Anderson^  who  was  president  of  the  convention,  ruled 
that  both  motions  were  out  of  order  and  that  the  short  term 
would  have  to  be  filled  first  Westmoreland  appealed  from  tJiis 
decision  arid  the  appeal  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  sixty^-six  to 
twenty-six.  McKune's  motion  was  then  lost  and  Wcstmorcland*s 
adopted/ 

Nominations  for  tlie  long  term  being  then  in  order,  Frank  Til- 
ford  nominated  Broderick,  Maurice  C.  Blake  nominated  Edward 
Stanly  as  Republican  candidate,  and  Jesse  O,  Goodwin  nominated 
James  W.  Coffroth  as  Know  Nothing  candidate.  There  were  one 
hundred  and  twelve  votes,  of  which  fifty-seven  were  necessary  for 
a  choice.  Broderick  received  se\*enty*nine»  Cofl"roth  scvenlcent 
and  Stanly  fourteen.  Broderick  was  then  declared  elcctc*!  United 
States  senator  for  the  term  of  six  years  commencing  March  4^ 
1857.    His  commission  wa<;  delivered  to  him  next  day*  He 

'Senate  JotimnI,  T857,  86,  87;  CVMram,  151-154* 
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thus  reached  the  position  for  which  he  had  been  struggling  so 
many  years.  The  fight  he  had  made  was  a  remarkable  one. 
From  the  time  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  United 
States  senator,  he  had  pursued  his  purpose  with  indefatigable 
vigor.  Repeated  defeat  could  not  turn  him  from  it.  He  spent 
his  own  money  and  the  money  of  his  friends  to  accomplish  it. 
He  had  succeeded;  and  he  exulted  in  his  victory.  Never  before 
had  there  been  such  a  struggle,  nor  has  there  been  since.  It 
was  unique.  It  stands  alone  in  the  history  of  contests  for  the 
United  States  senatorship  on  the  Pacific  coast — and  for  that 
matter  in  the  Union.* 

Almost  from  the  moment  that  Broderick  had  thus  reached  a 
commanding  position,  he  manifested  his  imperious  disposition. 
He  was  determined  to  be  dictator  and  would  brook  no  opposition 
to  his  will.  He  had  almost  from  the  beginning  of  his  political 
career  voted  against  slavery  and  the  slave  power;  but  in  other 
respects  he  had  shown  no  broad-minded  or  enlightened  states- 
manship. He  thought  of  little  but  his  own  elevation.  He  stuck 
with  extraordinary  sincerity  and  persistence  to  his  friends;  but 
he  had  enemies  to  punish  and  he  took  delight  in  "pulling  out 
their  claws"  as  he  termed  it.  He  had  risen  with  the  help  of  the 
friends  of  Latham;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  election  of 
Latham  as  Gwin's  successor  was  thereby  assured;  and  with 
most  men  it  would  have  been  assured.  But  Broderick  did  not 
want  a  colleague  who  would  not  be  subservient  to  his  beck  and 
control.  He  therefore  took  his  own  time  to  make  up  his  mind 
who  among  the  aspirants  would  suit  him  best,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, he  enjoyed  keeping  them  upon  the  rack  and  having  them 
look  upon  himself  and  himself  alone  as  the  master  in  whose 
hands  their  fate  reposed. 

Gwin  and  Latham  were  the  leading  candidates  for  the  second 
place;  but  there  were  several  other  aspirants,  among  whom  were 
Joseph  W.  McCorkle  and  Alexander  P.  Crittenden.  Either  of 
the  last-named  would  have  suited  Broderick  better  than  Latham 
or  Gwin;  but  neither  had  sufficient  strength,  even  with  Broder- 
ick's  aid,  to  make  a  successful  fight;  and  the  contest  was  soon 
narrowed  down  to  the  leading  candidates.    In  the  caucus  of 

*  Assembly  Journal,  1857,  98,  99;  O'Meara,  154-157. 
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January  8,  on  the  first  ballot  for  the  short  term,  Gwin  liar 
received  tweiity-^ix  votes;  Latham,  tvventy^oiie ;  McCorkle,  fif- 
teen, and  Crittenden,  two;  and  on  the  second  balkil,  Gwin 
twenty-five;  Latham  twenty-four,  and  McCorkle  fifteen*  On  the 
evening  of  Friday,  January  g.  when  the  caucus  met  again,  four 
ballots  were  taken  with  a  slight  gain  for  Gwin;  but  nothing 
decisive.  It  did  not  yet  suit  Broderick  to  name  his  coUcagtic 
On  Saturday,  January  lo,  the  excitement  about  the  matter  among 
the  pohticians  at  Sacramento  was  worked  up  to  fever  heat  It 
appears  that  in  the  bargaining  that  had  taken  place  between 
Broderick  and  I^tham  or  their  friends,  Senator  Frank  Tslford,  a 
friend  of  Broderick,  had  been  promised  Latham's  support  for  the 
office  of  collector  of  customs  at  San  Francisco;  and  the  promise 
was  given  in  a  letter  to  him  signed  by  I^tham.  This  letter  Til* 
ford  suddenly  discovered  to  be  missing;  and  he  charged  that  it 
had  been  abstracted  from  his  desk  either  by  Latham  or  sonnc 
one  of  his  supporters  in  order  to  destroy  the  evidence  of  the 
pledge  and  evade  its  fulfillment.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
truth  in  reference  to  Latham's  connection  with  the  aflair,  Tilft>rd*s 
complaint  and  violent  denunciations  contributed  to  a  very  large 
extent  in  injuring  Latham's  prospects,  which  were  still  regarded 
as  nearly  certain^  and  to  break  down  a  support  that  could  no4 
again  be  rallied  to  Latham's  side.  On  the  other  hand  it  bcgM 
to  be  whispered  around  that  Latham,  while  collector  of  San 
Francisco  in  1 856  and  in  control  of  the  revenue-cutter  in  that 
port,  had  not  only  not  made  tise  of  it  against  the  vigilance 
committee  but  had  agreed  with  the  leaders  of  the  committee 
that  they  should  not  be  interfered  with  by  it  in  their  deportation 
of  exiles  by  sea.  It  was  furtlier  urged  again?it  Latham  that  he 
had  allowed  his  broUier  to  serve  as  an  officer  in  the  vigilance 
committee  and  at  the  same  time  retain  an  office  in  the  custoni- 
house^ — ^and  this  of  itself,  it  was  urged  by  I^ithain's  opponent?** 
was  enough  to  show  him  not  a  good  Democrat  and  certainly 
not  a  good  friend  to  Broderick  and  Broderick's  friends,' 

Lattiam  was  still  strong*  notwithstanding  the  charges  against 
him.  Til  ford  was  without  any  very  great  difficulty  placated; 
and  the  vigilance  committee  objection  was  regarded  as  rather 
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tliin-  But  Latham's  main  strength  lay  in  the  almost  insuperable 
dislike  of  most  of  Broderick's  friends  to  Gwin.  There  were, 
however,  two  other  large  obstacles  in  Latham's  way.  In  the 
first  place  Weller's  friends  were  determined  to  defeat  him  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  by  his  bargaining  contributed  to  Weller's 
overthrow;  and  in  the  second  place  he  had  not  manifested  due 
subserviency  to  the  master  of  the  situation.  It  was  doubtless  for 
the  latter  reason  especially  that  for  several  days  further  no 
decision  was  arrived  at.  On  Saturday  evening,  January  lo,  the 
caucus  met  again  and  took  five  more  ballots,  making  eleven  in 
all,  with  little  or  no  change  from  the  former  vote,  except  another 
slight  gain  for  Gwin.  The  caucus  then  adjourned  until  Monday 
evening.  In  the  meanwhile  the  excitement  had  increased  and 
continued  to  increase  in  intensity.  Sunday  was  a  day  of  feverish 
anxiety.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  night  between  Sunday  and 
Monday  an  event  took  place  that  virtually  settled  the  controversy 
and  suited  well  the  dark  and  devious  ways  by  which  it  was 
accomplished.  Perhaps  nothing  can  be  wondered  at  in  the 
conduct  of  politicians ;  and  no  good  ground  can  exist  for  sur- 
prise at  any  action  they  deem  for  their  advantage.  But  not- 
withstanding all  this,  what  now  actually  took  place  would  seem 
almost  incredible  if  it  were  not  well  authenticated.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  referred  to,  Gwin,  habited  in  a  long,  dark 
robe,  stealthily  and  secretly  made  his  way  from  his  own  lodgings 
in  the  Orleans  Hotel,  through  a  dark  and  narrow  alley,  across  a 
main  street  and  along  another  alley  to  the  rear  of  the  Magnolia 
House,  where  Broderick  had  his  apartments.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  a  single  companion.  At  the  Magnolia  they  were 
expected  and  admitted  by  one  of  Broderick's  henchmen.  Being 
directed  up  stairs,  they  proceeded  to  the  second  floor  and  were 
received  by  Broderick,  who  was  waiting  for  them.  In  a  few 
minutes  Broderick  and  Gwin  were  left  alone;  and  a  bargain  was 
hastily  patched  up  between  them,  by  the  terms  of  which  Gwin 
agreed  to  give  up  all  his  right  to  patronage  and  appointments  on 
the  Pacific  coast  in  consideration  of  Broderick's  securing  him  the 
election  over  I^thani.  The  work  of  the  nij^lit  being  done  and 
the  evidence  of  the  compact  put  in  writing  and  securely  placed 
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in  Broderick  s  possession,  Gwin  made  his  way  back  to  his  own 
lodgings  as  stealthily  and  secretly  as  he  had  left  them.* 

It  was  still  necessary  to  be  extremely  cautious.  If  what  had 
taken  place  were  known,  there  could  be  no  telling  what  the 
result  might  be.  It  might  be  as  disastrous  to  Broderick  himself 
as  to  Gwin;  and  one  side  had  therefore  to  be  as  circumspect  as 
the  other.  It  was  strange  that  Gwin  should  have  so  humbled 
himself;  but  it  was  still  stranger  that  Broderick  should  have 
allowed  himself  to  be  entrapped  into  a  bargain  with  an  adversary, 
who  had  so  humbled  himself  For  the  time  being  it  may  have 
been  sweet  for  Broderick  to  triumph  in  the  humiliation  of  his 
opponent  and  to  hold  in  his  possession  the  proofs  of  his  abase- 
ment But  the  abasement  was  quite  as  much  Broderick's  as 
Gwin's;  and  in  the  end  it  turned  out  to  be  much  more  Broder- 
ick's than  Gwin's.  For  the  time,  however,  nobody,  except  the 
participants  and  a  few  confidants,  knew  anything  about  the 
compact;  and  the  struggle  went  on  apparently  as  before.  On 
Monday  evening  the  caucus  met  again  and  three  ballots  were 
taken.  The  first  and  second  of  the  evening,  or  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  on  the  full  count,  were  about  the  same  as  the  eleventh. 
But  in  the  meanwhile  instructions  had  been  issued  from  head- 
quarters; and  on  the  fourteenth  many  changes  took  place.  In  a 
number  of  cases  attempts  were  made  to  explain  the  changes; 
but  they  were  all  hypocritical  and  based  on  falsehood  Ever}'- 
body  knew  the  reason  of  the  change  and  that  it  was  a  reason 
which  could  not  be  avowed.  As  it  was,  fort^"  votes  were  neces- 
s^ry  to  a  nomination;  and  on  the  final  count  Gwin  received 
forty-seven  to  twenty-six  for  I^ilham  and  six  for  McCorkle. 
Ujx>n  the  announcement  of  the  vote,  the  caucus  adjourned 
sine  die.' 

The  next  day  the  legislature  met  again  in  joint  convention  to 
elect  a  I'nilovi  Stales  senator  for  the  short  term.  James  W. 
Mandevillc  nv>minaiovl  iiwin:  James  W.  Coffroth  nominated 
Henry  A.  CrahK  auvl  Kicliarvi  Chcner\-,  Aaron  A.  Sirgent, 
The  vote  resuliod  in  cij^hty-two  iox  Gwin,  seventeen  for  Crabb, 
and  cloven  K^r  S.ir;;cnt ;  and  liwin  wa<  thereupon  declared  elected 
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as  his  own  successor  for  six  years  commencing  on  March  4, 
1855,  or  four  years  from  March  4,  1857.  Hardly,  however,  had 
the  vote  been  thrown  before  the  cries  of  "  bargain  and  corruption  " 
began  to  be  heard  on  all  sides.  Few  knew  the  real  facts;  but 
everybody  could  scent  rottenness.  The  State  Journal,  Broder- 
ick's  organ  in  Sacramento,  edited  by  Benjamin  B.  Redding,  came 
out  boasting  that  the  wings  of  the  Democratic  party  had  been  at 
length  harmonized  and  denouncing  in  the  most  violent  language 
the  "selfish  and  unscrupulous  spoils-hunters,"  who  wanted  the 
old  distracting  quarrel  to  continue  so  as  to  enable  them  to  steal 
into  office  and  rob  the  Democracy  of  empire.  At  the  same  time 
Gwin  published  an  address  to  the  people  of  California,  purporting 
to  state  "certain  circumstances  and  facts"  in  reference  to  the 
contest  which  had  just  resulted  in  the  election  of  Broderick  and 
himself.* 

Gwin  said,  in  his  address,  that  he  had  found  himself,  at  the 
expiration  of  his  first  term,  after  a  laborious  service  and  after 
having  outlived  as  he  supposed  the  misrepresentations  of  his 
enemies,  engaged  in  a  new  struggle  and  that  his  second  election 
had  been  attended  by  circumstances  that  rarely  accompanied 
such  contests.  It  had  been  his  evil  destiny,  as  it  was  the 
destiny  of  every  representative  that  had  occupied  his  position, 
to  be  the  indirect  dispenser  of  federal  patronage;  and  every 
dispenser  of  patronage  strangely  miscalculated  if  he  expected 
to  evade  the  malice  of  disappointed  men.  But  he  believed  he 
could  say  for  himself  that  the  hostility,  malignity  and  abuse, 
which  had  pursued  his  senatorial  career  and  which  had  accom- 
panied him  during  the  strife  just  closed,  were  such  as  no  other 
representative  had  ever  endured  and  survived.  The  opposition 
he  had  sustained  had  come  from  an  unexpected  quarter  or  from 
persons  whose  friendship,  he  had  thought,  strengthened  as  it 
was  by  personal  obligation,  nothing  could  weaken  or  sever. 
Ardent,  devoted  and  disinterested  friends  he  had,  whose  fidelity 
remained  unshaken  from  first  to  last.  But  their  attachment, 
faithful  and  zealous  as  it  was,  would  have  proved  unavailing, 
if  unaided,  to  meet  and  conquer  the  opposition  which  open 
hostility  and  secret  treachery  had  arrayed  against  him.  He 
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bad  learned  in  the  struggle  that  ^*he  who  aids  tn  confcniiig 
great  oflfknal  power  upon  iiidividuab  does  not  always  secure 
friends  and  that  ibe  force  of  deep  personal  obligatiun  may  even 
be  converted  inio  an  incentive  to  hostility  aud  h;ite/'  In  a 
word,  it  nns  to  the  federal  patronage  he  had  dispensed  tn 
Caltfomia  that  he  altrtboted.  in  a  great  degree  at  least,  **tlie 
malice  and  hostile  energy,  which,  after  years  of  faithful  public 
service  and  towards  the  closing  period  of  life/'  had  nearly 
cost  him  the  indorsement  of  a  re-election.  From  patronage* 
therefore,  and  the  curse  it  entailed,  he  said  he  should  in  future 
gladly  turn,  and  his  sole  labor  and  ambition  should  thcncefortJ] 
be  to  deserve  well  of  the  state  and  to  justify  the  choice  of  the 
legislature  in  honoring  him  a  second  time  as  a  representative 
of  its  interests.  He  then  referred  to  the  assistance  rendered 
him  by  Broderick  and  his  friends.  "Although  at  one  itnic 
a  rival,"  he  continued^  "and  recognizing  in  him  ever  a  firm 
but  manly  opponent,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  in  tliU 
public  manner  his  forgetfulness  of  all  grounds  of  dissension  and 
hostility  in  what  he  considered  a  step  necessary  to  allay  the 
strifes  and  discords  which  had  distracted  the  party  and  the 
state.  To  him  and  to  the  attachment  of  his  friends  to  him,  I 
conceive,  in  a  great  degree,  my  election  is  due;  and  I  feel  bound 
to  him  and  them  in  common  efforts  to  unite  and  heal  where  the 
result  heretofore  has  been  to  break  down  and  destroy/'* 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  this  address  was  regarded 
with  surprise  by  nearly  everybody  and  with  humiliation  and 
anger  by  a  large  number  of  Gwin  s  supporters.  It  was  believed 
to  mean  a  great  deal  more  than  it  said;  and  rumors  of  Gwin  s 
self-abasement  became  rife,  though  nothing  could  be  proved 
It  was  of  itself,  perhaps^  abject  enough;  but  it  was  supposed 
to  indicate  a  still  lower  depth  of  degradation  than  appeared  on 
the  surface*  Gwin  had  left  Sacramento  for  San  Francisco  on 
the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  January  13,  the  day  of  his  election 
and  the  day  on  which  h\%  address  bote  d.hte ;  but  before  doing 
so  he  had  invited  every  sea;ittir  and  assemblyman  to  attend  a 
collation  to  Like  pbce  at  hLs  re^idenoe  in  San  Francisco  on 
the  following  Thur^tby  111  h<mfir  of  ht*4  clectioa    Some,  and 
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particularly  those  who  had  most  strenuously  opposed  him, 
abstained  from  the  banquet;  but  it  was  nevertheless  largely 
attended;  and  it  passed  off  with  pretended,  if  not  real,  jubilance. 
As  for  Broderick,  his  return  to  San  Francisco,  after  his  great 
victory,  was  the  occasion  of  what  might  be  called  a  public 
triumph.  He  came  like  a  conqueror,  swelling  with  the  apparent 
influence  he  wielded  and  the  seeming  patronage  he  controlled, 
exulting  over  his  prostrate  adversaries  and  above  all  over  his 
conspicuous  colleague,  whom  he  had  forced  to  demean  himself 
to  such  an  extent  as  forever  to  preclude  anything  like  genuine 
gratitude  or  cordiality.  Such  feelings  could  not,  perhaps,  have 
been  felt  by  Gwin  towards  Broderick  in  any  case;  but  whether 
so  or  not,  it  was  certain  that  he  could  not,  and  under  the 
circumstances  could  not  be  expected  to,  feel  them  toward  the 
man  who  had  made  him  cringe  at  his  feet/ 

It  was  not  long  before  Broderick  found  out  the  mistake  he 
had  made  and  began  to  reap  the  whirlwind  he  had  sown.  He 
and  Gwin  started  for  Washington  by  the  Panama  route  late  in 
January  and  reached  New  York  towards  the  end  of  February. 
There  Broderick  was  received  by  his  old  acquaintances  with 
even  greater  honor  than  had  been  tendered  him  in  San 
Francisco;  and  everybody  seemed  disposed  to  pay  him  respect 
But  it  was  in  Washington,  to  which  place  he  hastened  on 
so  as  to  take  his  seat  on  the  approaching  March  4,  that  he 
created  the  most  sensation.  Rumors  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  had  attended  the  senatorial  contest  in  California 
had  preceded  him;  and  exaggeration  had  so  magnified  his 
importance  and  power  that  he  was  regarded  on  every  side 
with  wondering  admiration,  while  Gwin  was  viewed  with  looks 
askance.  The  latter  had  immediately  upon  his  arrival  taken 
his  seat;  but  even  his  former  warm  southern  friends,  though 
they  did  not  know  the  depth  to  which  he  had  descended,  felt 
that  he  had  compromised  himself;  while  on  the  other  hand 
many  of  them  as  well  as  men  of  other  parties  felt  attracted  by 
what  they  regarded  as  the  commanding  genius  of  Broderick 
and  showed  him  attentions  that  were  not  often  manifested 
towards  new  men.    Broderick  in  fact  found  himself  well  known 
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and  generally  considered  as  a  man  of  great  promise,  evidciitiy 
destined  to  occup/  a  position  of  the  first  rank/ 

Possibly  Gwin  intended  to  carry  out  his  compact  with  Brod- 
erick.  He  had  so  pledged  himself  in  substance  in  his  address 
to  the  people;  but  in  addition  to  this  he  had,  on  the  Sunday 
preceding  the  night  in  which  he  prostrated  himself  at  Broderick's 
feet,  addressed  that  individual  a  letter  in  which  he  made  an 
absolute  and  unequivocal  promise  to  the  same  effect.  In  that 
letter,  usually  known  in  those  days  as  the  "scarlet  letter/' 
which  was  preserved  and  afterwards  exhibited,  he  had  volun- 
teered to  say,  *  I  am  likely  to  be  tlie  victim  of  the  unparalleled 
treachery  of  those  who  have  been  placed  in  power  by  my  aid 
and  exertion.  The  most  potential  portion  of  the  fcdcnil  pat- 
ronage is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  by  every  principle  that 
should  govern  men  of  honor  should  be  my  supporters  instead 
of  enemies;  and  it  is  being  used  for  ray  destruction.  My 
participation  in  the  distribution  of  this  patronage  lias  been  the 
source  of  numberiess  slanders  upon  me  that  have  ^tened  a 
prejudice  in  the  public  mind  against  me  and  have  created 
enmities  that  have  been  destructive  to  my  happiness  and  peace 
of  mind  for  years.  It  has  entailed  untold  evils  upon  me;  and 
while  in  the  senate  I  wifl  not  recommend  a  single  individual  to 
appointment  to  office  in  the  state.  Provided  I  am  elected,  you 
shall  have  Uie  exclusive  control  of  this  patronage,  so  &r  as  I 
am  concerned;  and  in  its  distribution  I  shall  only  ask  that  it 
may  be  used  with  magnanimity  and  not  for  the  advantage  o' 
those  who  have  been  our  mutual  enemies  and  unwearied  in 
their  exertions  to  destroy  us.  This  determination  is  unalterable; 
and  in  making  this  dedamtion  I  do  not  expect  you  to  support 
me  for  that  reason  or  in  any  way  la  be  governed  by  it;  but  as  I 
have  been  betrayed  by  those  who  should  have  been  my  friend3t» 
t  gun  in  a  measure  powerl^  myself  and  depend  upon  your 
magnanimit)*.' 

But  whatever  Gwin  may  have  intended  and  whatever  Broder- 
ick  may  Iiave  expected  in  reference  to  the  patronage  of  the 
l^ctfic  coast,  or  in  other  words  the  spoils  genemlly  supposed  to 
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belong  to  the  United  States  senators,  neither  appears  to  have 
taken  into  account  the  president  of  the  United  States,  in  whose 
hands  the  power  of  appointment  lay.  This  president  was  James 
Buchanan,  who  had  been  elected  in  the  autumn  of  1856  as  a 
Democrat  by  a  large  vote  over  John  C.  Fremont,  the  candidate 
of  the  newly  formed  Republican  party,  and  Millard  Fillmore,  the 
candidate  of  the  moribund  Know  Nothing  party*  Buchanan 
was  one  of  those  politicians,  who  were  usually  called  northern 
men  with  southern  principles.  Though  he  hailed  from  a  free 
state,  he  represented  and  was  supported  by  southern  interests. 
He  belonged,  body  and  soul,  so  to  speak,  to  the  south  and  was 
ever  ready  to  do  its  bidding — as  was  afterwards  shown  by  the 
condition  to  which  he  had  brought,  and  in  which  he  left,  the 
country  at  the  end  of  his  term  when  the  civil  war  broke  out. 
In  California  Buchanan  had  been  a  popular  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  supported  alike  by  all  the  factions  of  the  Democratic 
f>art>' — Broderick  as  well  as  Gwin,  tammany  as  well  as  chivalry 
— and  he  had  received,  as  shown  before,  a  very  large  plurality 
over  both  his  opponents,  Fillmore  and  Fremont.  He  was  inaug- 
urated on  March  4,  1857,  at  the  same  time  that  Broderick  took 
his  seat;  and  it, was  said  and  supposed  at  first  that  he  was  well 
disposed  towards  Broderick  and  would  favor  him  in  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  patronage.  For  a  while  everything  looked 
bright  and  Broderick  and  his  friends  were  in  high  feather.  But 
Buchanan  was  a  cautious  man,  averse  to  taking  any  more  respon- 
sibililjnJKUi  he  could  help;  and  he  required  as  an  inexorable  rule 
that  the  names  of  applicants  for  important  offices  should  be  pre- 
sented in  writing  and  indorsed  by  the  senator  or  representative 
recommending  the  appointment.* 

This  did  not  suit  Broderick.  He  had  probably  made  too 
many  promises.  Whether  he  had  or  not,  he  refused  to  make 
any  written  applications.  The  most  important  of  the  offices  was 
that  of  collector  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  It  was  perfectly 
well  known  that  Frank  Tilford,  who  was  Brodcrick's  principal 
friend  in  the  Californian  senate,  was  a  candidate  for  this  office; 
and  it  was  supposed  that  he  would  obtain  the  office  as  a  matter 
of  course.    He  was  not  only  looked  upon  as  Broderick*s  candi- 
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date;  but  he  had  obtained  from  Tiitham  in  the  course  of  his 
contest  for  the  United  States  senate  a  written  pledge  of  that 
gentleman's  support  and  reconunendation ;  and  not  only  did  he 
have  this  promise  but  Latham,  after  his  defeat  for  the  United 
States  senate,  actually  sent  on  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  col- 
lector, which  he  then  filled,  to  Washington  and  asked  that  Tilford 
might  be  appointed  in  his  place.    TUford  and  his  friends  felt  so 
certain  of  his  appointment  that  it  was  not  considered  necessary 
for  him  to  go  to  Washington  and  he  therefore  remained  at  his 
desk  in  the  Califomian  senate,  well  satisfied  with  the  outlook  of 
af&irs  and  biding  the  time  when  he  could  fill  subordinate  places 
for  himself    But  Buchanan  or  rather  the  clique  of  southern 
politicians,  who  ran  him,  thought  and  determined  otheni  ise.  It 
is  not  likely  that  it  would  have  been  very  diflerent  even  if  Brod- 
erick  had  made  written  application  and  entirely  covered  the  back 
of  his  application  with  indorsements.    It  is  true  that  Gwin  also 
declined  to  make  any  written  application  or  openly  to  present 
any  recommendation.     But  there  were  many  other  ways  of 
influencing  and  even  securing  appointments  from  such  a  man  as 
Buchanan,  surrounded  and  managed  as  he  was,  than  publicly 
asking  for  them  or  following  the  formulas  he  had  prescribed; 
and  Brovienck  soc>n  found  out  that  his  wishes,  though  well 
known,  were  not  to  be  regarded  and  that,  to  add  bitterness  to  his 
disappvMniment,  everv  thing  done,  though  not  avowedly  asked 
for  by  Gwin,  was  done  in  G\vin*s  favor.    Instead  of  Tilford  get- 
ting the  coiiectorship  or  even  Bigler,  who  was  also  a  candidate, 
the  prize  went  to  Benjamin  F.  Washington,  and  Tilford  had  to  be 
Siitisned  w  ith  the  lower  position  of  nax-al  officer  and  Bigler  with 
that  of  minister  to  Chili.    The  other  offices  in  general  went  to 
friends  of  Gwin  or  at  any  rate  to  persons  who  were  not  friends 
of  Broderick.' 

The  result,  as  was  to  be  expected  by  those  who  knew  Broder- 
ick's  imjx^rious  nature,  was  a  violent  quarrel  between  him  and 
the  president  and  a  harsh  and  vehement  denunciation  of  the 
latter  b\-  the  fonner  from  his  place  in  the  United  States  senate 
Broilerick's  next  move  was  to  rush  oiT  to  New  York  and  patch 
up  a  truce  with  GeoiiTc  Wilkes,  then  editor  of  a  newspaper  in 
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that  city,  with  whom  he  had  quarreled  in  1854.  On  that  occa- 
sion, which  was  very  soon  after  tlie  death  of  Alexander  Wells, 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  Wilkes  had  succeeded, 
without  Broderick*s  knowledge,  in  obtaining  from  Governor 
Bigler  a  commission  to  fill  the  vacant  office.  But  Broderick 
had  already  promised  this  appointment  to  Charles  H.  Bryan  and, 
when  he  learned  that  Wilkes  had  surreptitiously,  as  it  were, 
obtained  it,  his  anger  knew  no  bounds  and  for  a  while  he  raged 
and  stormed  with  the  fury  of  a  hurricane.  The  result  was  that 
Wilkes,  who  though  possessed  of  very  superior  talents  of  a  kind 
was  cowed  before  Broderick's  tremendous  wrath,  tore  up  or 
returned  his  commission  to  Bigler  and,  shaking  the  dust  of  Cali- 
fornia from  his  feet,  went  off  to  the  more  congenial  atmosphere 
of  New  York;  while  Bigler  made  his  peace  with  Broderick  by 
issuing  a  new  commission  to  Bryan  in  accordance  with  Broder- 
ick's wishes.  From  that  time  Wilkes  had  pursued  his  own 
course  in  New  York,  without  connection  with  Broderick;  but 
now  Broderick  needed  him  again  and,  as  is  said,  again  placed 
himself  in  the  hands  of  that  astute  manipulator.  However  this 
may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  in  a  very  short  time  Broderick 
was  involved  in  an  uncompromising  war  with  the  administration; 
and,  in  so  far  and  in  proportion  as  the  administration  of  Buchanan 
was  weak  and  in  its  subserviency  to  slavery  despicable,  Broderick 
rose  in  public  estimation.  In  the  tremendous  interests  at  stake, 
whether  he  received  his  cue  from  Wilkes  or  evolved  it  out  of 
his  own  passionate  nature,  he  developed  an  ability  as  a  terse  and 
powerful  orator  and  wielded  an  influence  as  such  which  was 
alike  unexpected  and  in  certain  directions  almost  unlimited  in 
effect' 

After  the  adjournment  of  congress  Broderick  returned  to  Cali- 
fornia. His  failure  to  secure  the  federal  patronage  had  cooled 
the  fervor  of  a  number  of  his  supporters  who  had  reckoned  upon 
lucrative  or  desirable  positions;  but  there  were  others  who 
believed  in  his  eventual  success  and  rallied  around  him.  Though 
he  had  attacked  and  reviled  the  president  and  the  power  of  the 
president  was  made  use  of  to  strengthen  the  opposition  against 
him,  he  managed  not  only  to  retain  his  special  friends  but,  by 
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very  great  politic.il  ability  and  adroitness,  to  attract  and  organize 
a  large  following  of  adherents,  who  were  entirely  devoted  to  his 
interests  and  whose  faith  and  fidelity  nothing  could  shake  or 
disturb.    He  knew  that  he  could  not  place  himself  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  Democratic  party  and  that  it  would  not  do  for 
him  to  be  understood  as  waging  war  against  the  Democratic 
administration.     He  denounced  reports  to  that  effect  as  mali- 
ciously false.    But  it  was  perfectly  well  understood  that  he  was 
not  in  accord  with  the  Buchanan  administration;  and,  as  public 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  Buchanan  were  fast  drifting  into  the  civil 
conflict  that  followed,  the  attention  and  sympathy  of  others 
besides  personal  friends  became  attracted  towards  Broderick; 
and  he  began  to  loom  up  as  a  very  large  and  important  factor — 
and  plainly  an  anti-slavery  and  so  far  forth  an  anti- Democratic 
factor — in  the  inevitable  struggle  that  was  approaching.  There 
is  no  telling  what  position  he  might  have  reached  and  occupied 
and  what  influence  he  might  have  wielded  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  years,  and  particularly  when  the  war  of  secession  in  the 
interest  of  slavery  finally  broke  out,  if  his  career  had  not  been  cut 
short  by  an  untimely  death;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
would  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  Union  and  that  he  would 
have  been  very  prominent — perhaps  amongst  the  most  prominent 
As  matters  stood,  however,  Broderick  had  to  be  a  victim. 
The  slavery  power  or  chivalry  element  was  still  dominant;  and 
its  whole  force  was  used  to  thwart  and  crush  him  and  the  Demo- 
cratic anti-slavery  sentiment  which  he  represented.    All  the 
offices  were  filled  with  chivalry  men.     The  custom-house  at 
San  Francisco,  more  than  ever,  got  to  be  called  the  "Virginia 
poor-house"  on  account  of  the  southern  appointments  with  which 
it  was  filled.    The  entire  federal  patronage,  which  was  now  anti- 
Broderick,  was  made  to  bear  upon  the  next  state  election,  so  as 
to  make  the  state  patronage  also  anti-Broderick.    Weller,  who 
though  a  northern  man  was  as  much  a  pro-slavery  man  as 
Buchanan  himself*  had  returned  to  California  and  was  put  up  for 
tlic  office  of  governor  as  an  open  and  avowed  enemy  and  oppo- 
nent of  Broderick.    The  state  convention  for  the  year  1857 
at  S,\cramento  on  July  14:  and  the  result  of  the  balloting  was 
overwhelmingly  for  Wcllor.  who  received  two  hundred  and 
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fifty-four  votes  against  sixty-one  for  McCorkle,  the  Broderick 
candidate.  The  Republicans  nominated  Edward  Stanly  and 
the  Know  Nothings  George  W.  Bowie.  At  the  election  which 
followed  in  September,  eighty-six  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty  votes  were  thrown,  of  which  Weller  received  over  forty- 
nine  thousand,  Stanly  nearly  twenty  thousand  and  Bowie  nearly 
eighteen  thousand*  The  result  was  to  all  appearance  a  complete 
anti-Broderick  triumph.  But  though  thus  apparently  defeated, 
Broderick  was  perhaps  stronger  than  ever;  and  he  now,  more 
than  ever  before,  began  to  manifest  the  wonderful  personal  force 
that  was  in  him  and  distinguished  him  as  far  superior  to  any 
other  politician  or  public  man  in  the  state. 

In  the  congress  that  commenced  in  December,  1857,  the 
slavery  question,  which  had  been  agitating  the  country  for  so 
many  years  and  in  so  many  different  forms  growing  more  and 
more  serious  and  threatening  every  year,  came  up  again  on  an 
application  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  state.  That  portion 
of  the  countr}%  which  began  to  attract  attention  soon  after  the 
admission  of  California,  was  erected  into  a  territory  in  1854 
One  and  perhaps  the  most  important  provision  of  the  territorial 
act  was  the  so-called  "squatter  sovereignty"  clause  inserted  by 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  United  States  senator  from  Illinois  and 
chairman  of  the  senate  committee  on  territories,  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  question  of  slavery  was  to  be  determined  by  a  vote  of 
the  citizens.  The  result  was  an  extensive  immigration  into  the 
new  territory  from  both  the  free  and  the  slave  states — one  party 
being  in  lavor  of  freedom  and  the  other  of  slavery — and  conse- 
quent election  and  other  disturbances  which  excited  rancor  on 
every  side  and  kept  the  entire  Union  from  one  end  to  the  other 
in  constant  ferment  What  was  popularly  known  as  "border 
ruffianism"  became  so  prevalent  and  violent  that  United  States 
troops  had  to  be  called  on  to  quell  it  and  preserve  the  peace. 
As  matters  developed,  two  territorial  legislatures  were  chosen, 
one  composed  of  anti-slavery  men  and  the  other  of  pro-slavery 
men.  The  former  met  in  January,  i8S7»  but  was  dispersed  by 
the  United  States  marshal.  Soon  afterwards  the  latter  convened 
and  provided  for  a  constitutional  convention,  which  met  in  the 
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following  SepUiiiijcr  at  Lccorapton  and  framed  a  pro*slavcT}* 
con^stitutiorL    The  an ti- slavery  mm  did  not  participate  in  ibc 
election  for  delegates  to  the  Lecompton  convention  for  the  reason 
that  they  claimed  that  the  legislature  which  had  called  it  T**a$ 
an  illegal  body.    On  December  21 »  1S57,  the  constitution  so 
adopted  at  Lecompton  was  submitted  to  vote  and,  on  aceoutit  of 
the  refusal  of  the  anti-s!aver>''  men  to  participate  in  the  election, 
it  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  upwards  of  six  thousand  in  favor  to 
less  than  six  hundred  against  it*    In  the  meanwhile  a  new  elec- 
tion for  a  territorial  legislature  had  taken  place  in  October, 
at  which  there  had  been  a  very  general  and  largely  preponderat- 
ing anti-slavery  vote ;  and  the  result  was  the  choice  of  a  decidedly 
anti-slavery  legisf at u re.    One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  new  Icgis 
latu re  was  to  re  submit  the  Lecompton  constitution  to  popular 
vote.    This  second  election,  in  which  the  pro  slavery  men  refused  ^ 
to  partictj^ate,  took  place  on  January  4,  185S,  and  resulted  in  aq^f 
overwhelming  rejection  of  it' 

The  application  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  state,  which^ 
came  up  in  the  congress  of  1857-8,  above  referred  to^  was  wtti 
the  Lecompton  or  pro-slavery  constitution,  Buclianan  in  hil 
annual  and  also  in  a  special  message  not  only  favored  that  con- 
stitution, which  would  have  made  Kansas  a  slave  state,  and  the 
consequent  enlargement  of  slave  tcrritorj';  but  he  urged  and 
almost  implored  congress  to  accept  and  ratify  it  Douglas  took 
strong  ground  against  it  and  therefore  against  Buchanan,  The 
question  hivotved  was  a  vital  one  and  produced  an  irreconcilable 
and  fatal  split  in  the  Democratic  party*  Those  who  fcivoreti 
slavery  and  those  who  were  willing  to  cringe  to  the  slave  power^ 
for  the  sake  of  office  or  influence  took  sides  with  Bucliananflj 
while  those  who  were  ami -slavery  and  bold  enough  to  stand  Mp 
for  their  convictions  either  left  the  Democratic  party  attogcther 
or  took  sides  with  Douglas  against  the  administration.  There 
were  men  of  all  sorts  in  congress,  Tlie  senate  passed  the  Kansas 
bill  with  the  lecompton  constitution ;  but  the  house  of  repne* 
sentatives  refused  to  concur  and  adopted  a  substitute  requiring  a 
re-submission  to  the  people  of  Kansas,  This  substitute 
senate  rejected;  but  finally  a  new  bill  was  adopted  by  I 
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houses,  which  indirectly  but  in  fact  required  a  new  vote  and  thus 
accomplished  the  purpose  of  the  house  substitute.  Under  this 
bill,  which  brought  out  a  full  vote,  the  Lecompton  constitution 
was  submitted  to  the  people  of  Kansas  for  the  third  time ;  and  it 
was  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  and  decisive  majority. 

Broderick,  up  to  this  memorable  session  of  1857-8  had  always 
been  opposed  to  Douglas.  This  was  not,  however,  because 
Douglas  had  been  against  slavery,  but  on  the  contrary  because 
he  had  been  in  favor  of  it.  Broderick  had  strenuously  opposed 
the  fugitive  slave  bill  and  denounced  Douglas  for  his  advocacy 
of  it.  He  had  in  1854  applauded  state  senator  Charles  H. 
Bryan's  characterization  of  Douglas  as  a  "northern  dough-face 
and  political  charlatan;"  and  he  had  uniformly  opposed  Douglas' 
candidacy  for  the  presidency.  But  in  1857,  when  Douglas 
changed  front  and  commenced  his  great  fight  against  slavery  and 
the  Buchanan  administration  as  its  advocate,  Broderick  joined 
him  and  became  one  of  his  strongest  and  most  important  sup- 
porters. Gwin  of  course  went  with  Buchanan.  The  Califomian 
representatives,  who  had  been  elected  in  1856,  were  Joseph  C. 
McKibben  and  Charles  L.  Scott  The  former  went  with  Brod- 
erick in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  president  on  the  Kansas 
question,  while  the  latter  sided  with  Gwin.  It  did  not  take  long 
for  the  lines  of  the  great  and  as  it  proved  irremediable  split  to 
sharply  define  themselves.  Gwin  paid  court  to  Scott,  with  whom 
he  had  been  unfriendly  on  account  of  the  latter*s  advocacy  of 
Latham  for  Gwin's  place;  and  the  two,  having  joined  hands  on 
the  side  of  Buchanan,  thenceforward  assumed  and  controlled  the 
dispensation  of  the  federal  patronage  in  California,  while  Broder- 
ick and  McKibben  loomed  up  as  growing  figures  in  the  coming- 
on  changes  that  were  rapidly  evolving.* 

Kansas  and  the  Lecompton  constitution  gave  congress  enough 
to  do  for  a  couple  of  years.  In  1859,  after  the  adjournment, 
Broderick  and  McKibben  returned  to  California  for  the  purpose 
of  rallying  the  state  to  the  anti-Lecompton  standard ;  while  Gwin 
and  Scott  came  to  win  it  to  the  support  of  Lecompton  and  the 
administration.  Already  in  1858  the  two  wings  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  had  met  in  separate  conventions  and  run  separate 
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grcssmen  and  nearly  all  the  legislature,  bcsiiics 
were  to  be  elected,  and  the  result  was  regarded  as  of  great  impor* 
tance.    The  figlit  was  commenced  by  a  great  antt-Lecomptoo 
niasS'meeting  at  San  Francisco  in  May,  at  which  McfCibben 
spoke;  and  it  was  foil  owed  by  many  others  tn  differeiit  parts  ot 
the  state,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  anti-Lecompton  ticket 
in  municipal  elections  in  Stockton,  Marj^svillc,  Nevada,  Santa  Crui 
and  other  places*    There  was  now  very  little  in  fact  to  divide  the 
anti-Lccompton  men  from  the  new  Republican  party,  for  the 
reason  that  the  main  and  almost  the  only  political  qycstioit  of 
importance  pending  was  that  of  slavery;  and  upon  that  tbeattti 
Lcconipton  party  and  the  Republicans  werie  in  accord, 
attempt  was  made  to  form  a  junction  and  unite  in  a  common  Rght 
against  the  administration  and  its  slavery  sentiments.  But 
attempt  failed,  and  each  party  nominated  a  distinct  ticket.  The 
Republican  convention  met  at  Sacramento  on  June  8,  1859,  and 
nominated  I^*land  Stanford  for  govern  on    The  anti-Lecomplon 
convention  met  on  June  15  and,  upon  the  dictation  of  Brodcric 
nominated  John  Currey  for  governor.   The  Lccompton  conv 
Uon  convened  on  June  22  and  nominated  Milton  S  Latham 
governor  anti  John  G*  Downey  for  lieutenant-governor.* 

At  the  end  of  July^  1&S9*  Horace  Greeley,  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  who  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  llie 
|)romiricnt  Republicans  in  the  United  Stites,  arrived  in  Calif* 
on  a  visit  overland.  He  was  given  an  enthusiastic  recc|: 
wlierevcr  he  appeared  and  especially  by  the  opponents  to  th 
administration.  The  honors  paid  him  were  to  some  extent 
least  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  feeling  of  the  country  again 
the  Lecompton  party;  and  Greeley,  regarding  himself  as  entitled 
to  speak  as  an  adviser,  if  not  as  an  oracle^  repeated  again  the 
counsel,  wliich  luul  been  previously  rejected,  for  the  Republ 
to  unite  with  the  anti-Lecompton  Democrats*  Soon  aftci 
Stanford  was  asked  to  withdraw  in  favor  of  Currey;  but  he  mam 
Uiincd  that  it  vrds  the  duty  of  the  Republican  party  under  any^ 
and  all  circumstances  and  %vhatever  might  be  the  result  to  staiic|H 
by  its  colors;  and  on  his  advice  there  was  no  yielding.    It  was^ 
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doubtful  whether  the  anti-Lecomptoii  and  Republican  parties 
together  could  as  yet  prevail  against  the  pro-slavery  Democracy, 
for  which  people  had  been  blindly  voting  for  so  long,  and  espe- 
cially when  backed  by  the  whole  power  of  the  administration; 
but  it  was  very  certain  that  neither  alone  could  do  so;  and,  when 
the  Republicans  thus  refused  notwithstanding  the  counsel  of  Gree- 
ley or  anybody  else  to  relinquish  their  separate  and  independent 
standing,  it  was  evident  that  they  were  looking  not  for  present 
success  but  for  future  position;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  acted  wisely.  They  nevertheless  indorsed  the  course  of 
Broderick  and  McKibben  in  congress;  and  a  few  of  their  candi- 
dates withdrew  in  favor  of  anti-Lecompton  Democrats.  But  the 
I>arty  as  a  party  stood  firm;  and  as  a  result  each  party  made  its 
own  separate  fight.* 

There  was  not  before,  nor  has  there  been  since,  in  California,  a 
more  acrimonious  or  exciting  campaign  than  that  of  1859.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  about  it  was  that  Broderick  himself  took 
the  stump.  He  had  never  attempted  stump  speaking  or  been 
trained  for  it;  nor  was  it  known  that  he  could  make  a  stump 
speech.  When  it  was  announced  that  he  would  canvass  the 
state,  his  opponents  raised  a  shout  of  derision.  They  represented 
him  as  a  man  of  low  and  vulgar  instincts,  rowdy  character  and 
ungovernable  temper.  It  was  asserted  that  he  was  incapable  of 
composing  or  delivering  a  single  direct,  perspicuous  and  gram- 
matical sentence;  they  prophesied  his  absolute  failure,  and  they 
laughed  in  anticipation  of  the  sorry  spectacle  he  would  present. 
Even  some  of  his  most  intimate  friends  trembled  for  his  success. 
But  neither  of  them  knew  the  man.  He  was  so  earnest,  so 
worked  up  in  what  he  had  to  say,  that  he  never  thought  about 
oratory;  but  poured  out  his  soul  in  a  powerful,  unimpeded  and 
irresistible  stream  of  eloquence.  His  main  subject  was  the  despic- 
able conduct  of  Gwin ;  and  never  perhaps  was  a  man  so  unmer- 
cifully lashed  or  covered  to  such  depth  with  vituperation  and 
denunciation  for  ingratitude,  duplicity,  perfidy  and  utter  untruth- 
fulness as  was  the  man  for  whom  he  had  done  so  much  and 
who  repaid  him  so  ungenerously.  Nor  did  he  spare  Latham, 
whom  he  charged  with  debasing  himself  nearly  as  much  as  Gwin, 
*  Davis'  Political  Conventions,  107,  108. 
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or  Til  ford,  who  had  surrendered  and  gone  over  entirely  to  llie 
enemy.  Both  Gwin  and  Latham  made  pretentions  to  orator)', 
and  they  both  attempted  to  deny  Broderick  s  charges  and  to 
answer  him;  but  what  they  said,  compared  to  his  anathetnas,  was 
like  puny  currents  compared  to  an  overwhelming  and  irrcsistibk 
torrent  of  wrath  and  invective.  He  made  many  speeches  in  diP^ 
Ferent  parts  of  the  state,  including  PiacerviUe,  Yreka,  Shasta^ 
Quincy,  Santa  Rosa  and  Sacramento;  and  everywhere  he  aston- 
ished his  hearers  with  his  extraordinary  and  unexpected  coin^ 
mand  of  the  most  powerful  and  eflective  Anglo-Saxon  diction*' 

It  was  said,  and  perhaps  with  some  truth,  that  a  certain  so* 
called  fire-eating  element  of  tlie  Lecnnipton,  chivalry  or  slavery 
party  determined  that  such  a  man  should  not  live.  He  was  too 
dangerous.  The  possibilities  for  him  in  the  future  were  too 
great  He  must  be  got  rid  of  in  some  way  or  other;  and  the 
usual  method,  except  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  could  not  be 
managed  otherwise,  was  not  exactly  what  was  recognized  as 
murder  or  assassination  but  differed  from  them  very  little  in 
reality.  The  plan  was  to  involve  the  intended  \4ctim  in  in 
quarrel  and  force  him,  by  the  strength  of  an  almost  irre^islible 
public  opinion » into  a  duel  in  which  he  could  be^  and  was  vcfy 
certain  to  be,  killed  There  was  of  course  always  a  pretense  of 
fairness  in  the  duels  that  have  taken  place  In  California^  as  tliere 
IS  always  a  pretense  of  fairness  in  a  gambling  game;  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  there  ever  was  a  fair  duel  any  more  than 
a  fair  gamble.  They  have  at  least  always,  or  very  nearly  alway 
resulted  in  favor  of  the  fire-cating  class;  and  the  natural  dedifc 
tion  is  that  they  have  been  more  or  less  managed  and  mantpu 
lated  according  to  pre-arranged  plans.  It  was  expected  tha^ 
Gwin  or  some  other  of  those  %v!io  had  been  so  terribly  excoriated 
would  be  the  one  to  call  Brodcrick  out;  and  it  was  known  that 
be  would  answer.  He  had  in  (852  fought  a  duel  with  Caleb  R 
Smith,  occasioned  by  offensive  language  used  by  him  lowarcb 
Smitlfs  father,  and  was  only  saved  on  that  occasion  by  the  ball 
from  Smith's  pistol  striking  a  %vatch  in  his  fob-pockel  and  glanc- 
ing off!  He  had  also  recognized  the  code  by  promoting  a  duel 
at  San  Francisco  in  1852  betwxen  city  aldennan  John  Colter  and 
*  Davb*  PoUtiotl  Convcntiotui,  108;  O^Meam,  305-315, 
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John  Nugent,  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Herald  newspaper,  for 
charges  of  corruption  in  reference  to  the  purchase  of  the  Jenny 
Lind  theater  for  a  city  hall,  in  which  scheme  Broderick  had 
taken  an  active  part,  and  also  another  duel  in  1854  between 
Charles  A.  Washburn,  editor  of  the  Alta  California  newspaper, 
and  Benjamin  F.  Washington  for  galling  personal  strictures 
made  against  the  latter  by  the  former  at  Broderick*s  inspiration. 
Gwin  had  also  fought  a  duel  with  Joseph  W.  McCorkle  and  rec- 
ognized the  code — in  fine  as  a  southerner  and  in  public  life  he 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  submit  himself  to  the  general  cus- 
toms of  his  associates.  But  it  was  from  an  entirely  different 
quarter  that  the  demand,  or  at  least  the  first  demand,  upon 
Broderick  was  to  come/ 

David  S.  Terry,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  and  the 
same  who  in  1856  had  driven  his  bowie-knife  into  the  neck  of 
Sterling  A.  Hopkins  and  come  near  paying  for  it  with  his  own 
neck  at  the  hands  of  the  vigilance  committee,  had  been  a  candi- 
date in  the  Lecompton  Democratic  state  convention  in  June, 
1859,  for  renomination  to  the  supreme  bench.  As  a  candidate  he 
had  been  invited  before  the  convention  to  define  his  position;  and 
he  had  taken  occasion  to  characterize  the  anti-Lecompton  party 
as  **a  miserable  remnant  of  a  faction  sailing  under  false  colors, 
trying  to  obtain  votes  under  false  pretenses.  They  have  no  dis- 
tinction they  are  entitled  to.  They  are  the  followers  of  one  man, 
the  personal  chattels  of  a  single  individual,  whom  'they  are 
ashamed  of.  They  belong,  heart  and  soul,  body  and  breeches, 
to  David  C.  Broderick.  They  are  yet  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
their  master  and  are  calling  themselves,  forsooth,  Douglas  Dem- 
ocrats, when  it  is  known — well  known  to  them  as  to  us — that  the 
gallant  senator  from  Illinois,  whose  voice  has  always  been  heard 
in  the  advocacy  of  Democratic  principles — who  now  is  not  dis- 
united from  the  Democratic  party — has  no  affiliation  with  them, 
no  feeling  in  common  with  them.  Perhaps,  Mr.  President  and 
gentlemen,  I  am  mistaken  in  describing  their  right  to  claim 
Douglas  as  their  leader.  Perhaps  they  do  sail  under  the  flag  of 
Douglas;  but  it  is  the  banner  of  the  black  Douglass,  whose  name 
is  Frederick — not  Stephen."    A  few  days  afterwards,  June  26, 
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while  at  the  breakfast  table  of  the  International  Hotel  in  San 
Francisco — at  which  sat,  besides  himself,  Abia  A.  Selover  and  his 
wife  and  several  other  persons,  including  an  attorney  of  British 
birth  named  Duncan  W.  Perley,  formerly  of  Stockton  and  inti- 
mate with  Terry — Broderick  exclaimed,  addressing  Perley,  *•!  see 
your  friend  Terry  has  been  abusing  me  at  Sacramento."  Perley 
asked  what  he  meant,  when  Broderick  replied:  **The  miserable 
wretch,  after  being  kicked  out  of  the  convention,  went  down 
there  and  made  a  speech  abusing  me.  I  have  defended  him  at 
times  when  all  others  deserted  him.  I  paid  and  supported  three 
newspapers  to  defend  him  during  the  vigilance  committee  days; 
and  this  is  all  the  gratitude  I  get  from  the  miserable  wretch  for  the 
fav^ors  I  have  conferred  on  him.  I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  him 
as  an  honest  man — as  the  only  honest  man  on  the  bench  of  a 
miserable,  corrupt  supreme  court;  but  now  I  find  I  was  mistaken. 
I  take  it  all  back.    He  is  just  as  bad  as  the  others."' 

Perley  asked,  "Mr.  Broderick,  who  is  it  you  speak  of  as  a 
'wretch'?"  Broderick  replied,  "Terry."  Perley  said  he  would 
inform  Terry  of  the  language  used  about  him.  Broderick 
retorted,  ''Do  so;  I  wish  you  to  do  so;  I  am  responsible  for  it" 
Perley  rejoined,  *'You  would  not  dare  to  use  this  language  to 
///;;/."  Brodcrick's  only  response  was  a  sneering  repetition  of 
Perley 's  words, "would  not  dare?'*  At  this  Perley,  who  thought 
he  saw  an  opportunity  of  placing  himself  in  a  position  of  great 
prominence  by  taking  up  the  Terr}'  and  especially  the  chivalr>' 
fight  against  Broderick.  professing  to  be  highly  incensed  with 
Broderick's  sneer,  exclaimed,  "No  sir,  you  would  not  dare  to  do 
it  and  you  know  you  would  not  dare  to  do  it;  and  you  shall  not 
use  it  to  me  concerning  him.  I  shall  hold  you  personally 
responsible  for  the  language  of  insult  and  menace  you  have 
used."  Perley  iinnicdiatcly  went  otT  to  hunt  up  a  friend  who 
would  consent  to  represent  him  in  carrying  a  challenge  to  Brod- 
erick. Several  dcclincvl;  but  he  finally  prevailed  upon  Samuel 
II.  Brooks  to  boar  his  n)essaL;o,  at  the  same  time  stating  that 
subsei|uent  priKoedings  on  his  jxirt  would  be  conducteti  by  K. 
J.  C.  Kewcn,  then  temporarily  absent.  To  this  Broderick 
repliovl.  in  an  e\oeedin«^ly  caustic  letter,  to  the  eflfect  that  he 
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could  not  accept  a  challenge  from  Perley,  for  the  reason  among 
others  of  difference  in  relative  position  between  them — Perley 
having  shortly  before  made  oath  that  he  was  a  subject  of  Great 
Britain,  so  that,  not  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  giv- 
ing or  accepting  of  a  challenge  could  not  affect  his  political 
rights.  "For  many  years,"  continued  Broderick,  "and  up  to  the 
time  of  my  elevation  to  the  position  I  now  occupy,  it  was  well 
known  that  I  would  not  have  avoided  any  issue  of  the  character 
proposed."  And  again  he  said,  "If  compelled  to  accept  a  chal- 
lenge, it  could  only  be  with  a  gentleman  holding  a  position 
equally  elevated  and  responsible;  and  there  are  no  circumstances 
which  could  induce  me  even  to  do  this  during  the  pendency  of 
the  present  canvass."  * 

The  election  took  place  on  Wednesday,  September  7.  The 
Lecompton  or  administration  party  carried  the  state  by  a  heavy 
majority  and  elected  their  entire  ticket.  The  anti-Lecompton 
and  Republican  parties  were  totally  routed.  It  looked  as  if  the 
slave  power  were  entirely  triumphant;  and  that  there  was  no  use 
any  longer  trying  to  stem  its  advance.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
this  was  its  last  victory  in  the  state;  for  before  another  election 
came  on  the  civil  war  broke  out,  whichj  wiped  it  from  the  face  of 
the  land  and  consigned  its  advocates  and  apologists  and  particu- 
larly those  of  northern  birth  and  education  to  a  political  death 
that  knew  no  resurrection.  But  notwithstanding  the  result  and 
apparent  destruction  of  Broderick  and  his  party,  the  old  passion 
and  malignancy  engendered  in  the  conflict  remained.  It  seemed 
to  have  been  determined  that  if  possible  Broderick  should  be  put 
out  of  the  way;  and  matters  had  so  shaped  themselves  that  it 
fell  to  Terry  to  undertake  the  job.  Broderick  himself  was  of 
course  by  no  means  guiltless.  He  had  provoked  a  challenge 
from  Terry  and  could  not  complain  that  Terry  did  not  hesitate 
or  delay  in  sending  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Terry  lost  no  time. 
On  the  very  next  day  after  the  election,  he  left  his  residence  in 
Sacramento  and  proceeded  to  Oakland,  whence  he  addressed  a 
hostile  message  to  Broderick  and  sent  it  by  the  hands  of  Calhoun 
Benham.  Broderick  the  same  day  answered,  saying  that  the 
remarks  that  had  been  made  by  him  might  be  the  subject  of 
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future  misrepresentation  and  he  desired  Terry  to  designate  tboac 
that  he  regarded  as  offensive,  Terr>'  tlve  next  day  replied  that 
the  precise  terms  were  not  important  ;  but  what  he  compbincd 
of  was  language  reflecting  on  his  personal  and  official  intcgritj* 
and  particularly  what  had  been  said  about  his  honesty  on  the 
supreme  bench.  Broderick  rejoined  on  the  ev*ening  of  the  same 
day,  saying  that  his  remarks  were  occasioned  by  offensive  allu- 
sions to  himself  made  by  Terry  at  Sacramento,  He  admitted 
that  under  the  provocation  referred  to  he  had  said  of  Tttty 
substantially  what  had  been  attributed  to  him;  and  he  added 
that  Terry  was  the  best  judge  as  to  whether  the  language 
afforded  any  good  ground  of  offense^  Terry  at  once  sent  back 
word  that  Broderick*s  answer  left  him  no  other  alternative  but 
to  demand  the  satisfaction  usual  among  gentlemen*  which  he 
accordingly  did  In  this  last  note  Terry  also  said  that  Benham 
would  make  the  necessary  arrangements  on  his  patt;  and 
the  next  morning  Broderick  named  as  his  friend  Joseph  C 
McKibben,' 

Little  or  nothing  was  now  left  but  to  prepare  for  the  hostile 
meeting  and  bring  the  parties  togetlier.  Thomas  Hayes  of  San 
Francisco,  who  had  been  county  clerkj  was  chosen  to  assiit 
Benham  on  behalf  of  Terry  and  David  D,  Colton  was  simiUrly 
chosen  to  assist  McKibben  on  the  part  of  Broderick  As  the 
challenged  party,  Broderick  had  the  choice  of  w  eapons  and  terms 
of  combat;  and  his  seconds  for  him  chose  dueling  pistols;  the 
principals  to  stand  ten  paces  apart,  facing  each-other;  the  pistols 
to  be  held  with  muxdcs  vertically  downwards;  and  the  words 
to  be,  ** Gentlemen,  arc  you  ready?"  and^  upon  each  replying 
''  Ready,"  the  word  *'Fire"  should  be  given,  to  be  followed  by 
the  words  *'  One — ^two."  Neither  party  was  to  raise  his  pistol 
before  the  word  **Fire,"  nor  to  discharge  it  after  the  word  "two/' 
Tlie  place  of  meeting  was  to  be  near  a  farm-house  occupied  by 
William  Higgins  at  the  most  southerly  end  of  Laguna  dc  la 
Merced  in  San  Mateo  county,  and  the  time  lialf  past  five  o  clock 
on  Mondiiy  morning,  September  I2»  1859.  Objections  were 
made  by  Terry's  seconds  to  the  place  of  meeting  and  also  to  the 
omission  of  the  word  *' three*'  after  the  word  **two;**  btil,  upon 
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these  terms  being  insisted  on,  the  objections  were  waived.  It 
was  said,  and  it  seems  likely,  that  Broderick  had  been  doing 
considerable  practicing  at  pistol  shooting  and  regarded  himself 
an  expert;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  and  his  most 
intimate  friends  considered  him  quite  a  match  for  Terry.  At  the 
same  time  some  of  his  friends,  as  well  as  some  of  Terry's, 
attempted  to  prevent  the  meeting;  but  Broderick's  most  intimate 
advisers  insisted  that  the  fight  had  got  to  come  and  this  was  the 
best  opportunity  for  it;  that  Broderick  was  in  perfect  practice 
and  could  hit  a  ten  cent  silver  piece  at  ten  paces  every  time; 
that  he  was  not  going  to  get  hurt,  and  that  he  would  never  have 
a  better  chance  to  teach  the  fire-eating  chivalry  a  lesson,  which 
they  much  needed,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  a  man  that  could 
not  be  bullied  or  backed  down.  And  Broderick  seemed  to  think 
much  in  the  same  way  himself  and  to  feel  almost  perfect  confi- 
dence in  his  expertness.* 

However  this  may  have  been,  there  was  one  thing  about 
which  Broderick's  seconds  do  not  seem  to  have  exercised  proper 
caution;  and  this  was  in  reference  to  the  weapons  to  be  used. 
Terry  knew  of  a  pair  of  dueling  pistols,  supposed  to  be  of  French 
make,  which  belonged  to  Joseph  R.  Beard.  They  had  been  used 
in  duels  before  and  were  or  could  be  adjusted  with  great  nicety. 
They  were  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Daniel  Aylette  of  Stockton; 
and  Terry  had  borrowed  and  tried  them  several  times  and  was 
familiar  with  their  use.  Aylette,  who  had  been  selected  as 
Terry's  surgeon,  brought  these  pistols  along  with  him  from 
Stockton.  Nothing  had  been  determined  as  to  choice  of  weap- 
ons: that  was  left  to  be  arranged  on  the  ground;  but  Broderick's 
seconds  also  carried  along  a  case  of  pistols;  and  by  mutual  con- 
sent a  gunsmith  of  San  Francisco,  named  Lagoarde,  successor 
to  one  well  known  as  "Natchez"  and  sometimes  called  by  the 
same  name,  was  employed  as  armorer. 

An  effort  had  been  made  to  keep  the  proposed  meeting  a 
secret;  but  it  was  impossible;  and  on  the  early  morning  of 
September  12,  when  it  was  to  take  place,  a  number  of  spectators 
appeared  on  the  ground  besides  the  principals  and  their  friends. 
Among  others,  Martin  J.  Burke,  chief  of  police  of  San  Francisco, 
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who  had  obtained  warrants  of  arrest  from  the  authorities  of  Saa 
Mateo  county  as  well  as  from  San  Francisco^  was  present;  and 
when  the  principals  stepped  forward  he  advanced  and  placed 
them  under  arrest  They  were  of  course  obliged  to  submit 
and  at  once  returned  to  the  city,  where  they  forthwith  made 
their  appearance  before  Judge  Henry  P.  Coon  of  the  police 
court,  attended  by  their  respective  couiiscU  An  effort  w; 
made  to  show  that  they  had  violated  the  law  or  intended 
violate  it,  and  an  attempt  w^as  made  to  compel  them  to  give 
bonds  to  keep  the  peaces  But  Coon  decided  tliat  no  breach  of 
the  peace  had  been  committed  and  that  the  testtmony  was  not 
sufficient  to  hold  them;  and  he  therefore  ordered  them  dis- 
charged Directly  artcrwards  it  was  arranged  that  the  mectifi 
should  come  off  at  the  same  hour  and  place  the  next  mon 
Tuesday,  September  13,  Aylette,  supposing  the  affair  stopped 
for  a  longer  time,  had  returned  to  Stockton;  but  he  left  BeanTs 
pistols;  and  Dr*  William  Hammond  was  selected  to  take  h: 
place.  At  the  appointed  time  the  parties  and  their  friends  again! 
reached  Uie  ground  There  were  about  eighty  otlier  pcrsom 
present  Each  principal  was  accompanied  by  his  seconds  and  2 
group  of  friends,  Hammond,  the  surgeon  for  Terr>%  after  a  Ibt 
wordsj  had  thrown  his  overcoat  upon  the  ground  and  sat  down 
upon  it;  while  Dn  Ferdinand  Loehr,  editor  of  the  California 
Democrat,  a  German  anti-Lecompton  newspaper  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  had  been  chosen  surgeon  for  Brodericki  made  his 
appearance  with  a  large  sack  of  surgical  instruments,  linen  ra: 
and  bandages  which  he  dragged  after  him  wherever  he  K^t,* 

A  few  matters,  including  the  important  one  as  to  choice  of 
weapons^  had  been  left  for  determination  on  the  ground;  and 
they  were  now  settled  by  tossing  up  a  half  dollar.  Terry  woa 
the  choice  of  weapons  and  ol  course  chose  the  Beard 
Broderick  won  the  choice  of  ground  and  the  giving 
word  Tlie  pistols  were  exatnined  and  the  one  intended 
B  rode  rick  w;is  loaded  by  the  armorer,  and  that  intended 
Terry  by  his  friend  Samuel  H*  Brooks,  while  the  principals  were 
placed  in  position  fronting  each  other.  It  was  a  raw,  cold  mofiK 
ing;  both  wore  overcoats,  which  they  now  threw  off,  and  appeared 
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in  full  black  suits,  their  frock  coats  buttoned  across  the  breast, 
and  without  shirt  collars.  Each  had  given  over  to  one  of  his 
seconds  the  contents  of  his  pockets;  and  each  was  then  what 
was  called  examined,  to  see  that  he  wore  no  armor,  by  a  second 
of  his  adversary,  and  handed  his  pistol.  Each  stood  erect; 
Broderick  with  his  black,  soft-wool  hat  drawn  down  low  over 
his  eyes,  while  Terry  had  his  hat  of  similar  kind  thrown  back 
off  his  forehead;  and  each,  though  firm  and  rigid,  showed 
evident  signs  of  great  suppressed  excitement — Terry,  however, 
being  much  cooler  than  Broderick.  The  word,  as  it  was  to  be 
given  by  Colton,  was  then  plainly  stated,  or  what  in  dueling 
phrase  is  called  exemplified,  by  him  and  repeated  by  Benham. 
The  seconds  next  stepped  back  and  the  principals  stood  alone, 
each  with  his  cocked  pistol  pointing  down  at  his  side. 

By  this  time  it  was  nearly  seven  o'clock.  Colton  in  a  clear 
voice  asked,  "Gentlemen,  are  you  ready?"  Terry  replied  at 
once,  **Ready;"  but  Broderick  hesitated  a  moment,  adjusting  his 
weapon,  and  then  answered,  with  a  nod  to  Colton,  "Ready." 
Then  came  the  words,  "Fire — one — two."  At  the  word  "one," 
as  Broderick  was  raising  his  pistol,  it  went  off  and  the  ball 
struck  the  ground  nine  or  ten  feet  in  front  of  him  but  in  a  direct 
line  with  his  antagonist.  Before  the  word  "two,"  Terry  fired- 
There  was  a  slight  show  of  dust  upon  the  right  lapel  of  Broder- 
ick's  buttoned  coat,  indicating  where  Terry's  ball  had  struck.  In 
a  moment  Broderick  involuntarily  raised  his  arms;  there  was  a 
visible  shuddering  of  the  body  and  then  a  contraction  of  the 
right  arm  and  a  relaxation  of  the  muscles  of  the  right  hand, 
from  which  the  pistol  dropped  to  the  ground.  A  violent  con- 
vulsion of  his  frame  next  took  place;  there  was  a  turn  towards 
the  left;  his  head  drooped;  his  body  sank;  his  left  knee  gave 
way,  then  his  right,  and  he  fell  half  prostrate,  his  left  arm  sup- 
porting him  from  feilling  prone.  His  seconds  and  surgeon  rushed 
to  his  aid.  Meanwhile  Terry  had  deliberately  folded  his  arms 
and  stood  perfectly  still.  His  seconds  went  up  to  him,  and  he 
remarked  to  Benham  that  he  had  "hit  too  far  out,"  meaning  that 
his  shot,  instead  of  reaching  a  vital  part,  was  not  fatal.  But  in  a 
very  few  minutes,  it  becoming  evident  that  another  shot  would 
not  be  requested  by  Broderick*s  seconds,  he  hurried  off  the 
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ground  He  had  previously  written  out  a  resig^nation  of  his 
office  of  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  which  took  eflcct 
the  day  before  or  September  12,  1S59,  a  few  months  only  before 
the  expiration  of  his  term  ;  and  when  he  retired  he  proceeded 
not  to  Sacramento  but  to  Stockton.  He  subsequently  surren* 
dered himself  to  answer  an  indictment  for  his  deed;  but  the  trial 
or  rather  pretended  trial,  which  took  place  in  Marin  cwniy 
before  James  H,  Hardy  Judge  of  the  sixteenth  judicial  dbtrtct 
who  seemed  to  have  been  specially  assigned  for  the  case,  was  t 
much  of  a  farce  as  to  be  an  unmitigated  disgrace  to  the  state 
He  was  of  course  acquitted;  but  he  continued  to  be  looked  upon 
by  a  very  large  portion  of  the  community  as  a  man  with  the 
mark  of  Cain  upon  his  brow  and  until  his  tragic  death,  which  he 
brought  upon  himself  by  his  own  violence  years  afterwards,  he 
lived,  except  among  his  own  particular  class,  a  sort  of  proscribed 
and  execrated  life/ 

Broderick  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  moment  that  he 
received  his  wound,  was  looked  upon  as  a  hero.  He  ii*as  not  a 
greater  man  than  before;  but  he  attracted  more  attention;  and, 
as  the  anti-slavery  sentiment,  which  he  represented,  spread  and 
by  degrees  overshadowed  and  swept  everything  else  before  it,  be 
grew  in  pubHc  estimation  greater  and  greater.  It  w;is  at  first 
supposed  that  his  hurt  was  not  mortaL  Though  he  had  been 
prostrated  and  the  shock  to  his  s)^stem  was  severe ,  he  soon 
rallied  and  conversed  calmly  and  without  apparent  concern  about 
the  consequences  with  his  surgeon,  Dr,  Loehr,  and  also  with  Dr* 
Hammond,  who  with  general  approbation  assisted  in  an  exami- 
nation of  his  condition.  No  one  appeared  to  consider  at  the 
time  that  there  was  much  danger.  The  wounded  man  was  at 
once  conveyed  to  the  residence  of  his  friend  1  Leonidas  Haskell, 
at  Black  Point  There  on  further  examination,  it  was  ascertained 
that  his  hurt  was  much  more  serious  than  at  first  supposed.  As 
soon  as  the  fects  were  known  the  public  agitation  became  intense. 
Not  since  the  days  in  which  James  King  of  William  ky  dying 
from  the  effects  of  the  shot  of  James  P.  Casey  and  the  whole 
city  crowded,  as  it  werci  to  read  the  half-hourly  bulletins  about 
his  eonditiim,  had  there  been  anything  like  or  in  any  respect 
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similar  to  it  As  on  that  occasion,  there  were  conflicting  and 
contradictory  accounts  of  the  wound  and  its  character  and  the 
sufferer's  condition;  and  the  very  fluctuations  of  the  reports 
served  to  keep  up  and  increase  the  popular  excitement  During 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  there  were  hopes  of  his  recovery; 
but  on  Thursday  evening  there  was  a  change  for  the  worse  and 
on  Friday  morning,  shortly  after  nine  o'clock,  he  died,  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  age  and  the  prime  and  vigor  of  his  life.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  a  post-mortem  examination 
was  held  and  it  was  found  that  Terry's  ball  had  pierced  his  lungs 
in  such  a  manner  that  no  mortal  power  could  have  saved  him. 
He  was  buried  on  the  following  Sunday  from  the  Union  Hotel 
on  Kearny  street,  where  he  had  long  had  his  lodgings  and  head- 
quarters. An  immense  concourse  of  citizens  attended  the  fun- 
eral, which  was  made  a  public  one.  A  platform  for  the  occasion 
had  been  erected  on  Portsmouth  Square;  and  from  it,  in  the 
presence,  so  to  speak,  of  the  whole  people,  Edward  D.  Baker 
delivered  one  of  his  most  eloquent  orations  over  the  remains. 
The  community  was  profoundly  moved.  It  was  reported  and, 
on  account  of  the  supposed  fitness  of  the  words,  it  was  believed 
that  Broderick  shortly  before  his  death  had  said,  *They  have 
killed  me  because  I  was  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery  and 
a  corrupt  administration."  He  was  regarded  as  a  martyr.  The 
larger  part  of  the  community  almost  apotheosized  him  and  for 
years  his  name  was  used  as  a  battle-cry  of  freedom  and  through- 
out the  civil  war,  in  the  struggle  against  slavery,  as  a  synonym 
of  patriotism  and  love  for  the  Union.* 
*  O'Meara,  242-254, 
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THE  Know  Nothing  or  American  party,  which  had  come  into 
power  in  1855  and  was  represented,  so  to  speak,  by  John 
Neely  Johnson,  was  entirely  and  totally  defeated,  as  has 
been  stated,  at  the  election  of  September  2,  1857.  In  that  elec- 
tion, and  in  the  conventions  and  canvasses  that  preceded  it,  little 
or  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  incumbent  governor.  He  had 
perhaps  better  not  have  been  regarded  at  all  than  to  be  regarded 
as  he  was.  He  had  in  various  respects,  and  particularly  in  ever}'- 
thing  relating  to  the  vigilance  committee  of  San  Francisco,  man- 
ifested so  great  a  want  of  discretion  and  strength  that,  even  when 
he  deserv  ed  credit,  he  received  little  or  none.  On  the  contrar}' 
there  seemed  to  be  a  general  disposition  to  pass  him  over  and 
ignore  him;  and,  when  his  term  expired,  as  it  could  not  be  said 
that  there  had  been  much  if  any  improvement  in  the  course  of  it 
and  as  many  thought  there  had  been  a  deterioration,  no  one 
appeared  to  regret  his  retirement  or  to  look  back  to  his  admin- 
istration with  either  pride  or  satisfaction.  He  went  out  of  office 
on  January  8.  1S58.  as  soon  as  the  legislature  of  that  year  was 
organi7-ed  and  John  B.  Weller  was  ready  to  take  his  place. 
Before  he  went  out,  however,  he  presented  his  annual  message 
and  made  public  a  number  of  facts  and  considerations  which  were 
interesting  and  some  of  them  important 

Among  those  the  first  was  that  at  the  recent  election,  and  by 
a  decisive  vv>te  of  the  poi^'ple  declared  binding  and  obligator}'  by 
the  supreme  court,  the  state  had  been  rescued  from  the  necessity 
of  repudiation  and  consev|uont  disgrace.  The  financial  situation, 
therefore,  was  cheeriui^f  auvl  the  etlort,  so  long  unsuccessfully 
mavle  "to  |My  as  we  go."  h.u!  at  louv^th  been  attained  In  1855, 
the  puhliv  exjHMuiituu  N  luux  Ki  n  ncMi  ly  a  million  and  a  half,  and 
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nearly  half  a  million  over  the  receipts;  in  1856  a  little  over  a  mil- 
lion and  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  over  receipts; 
while  in  1857  the  expenditures  were  not  quite  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  the  receipts  nearly  twelve  hundred  thour 
sand.  The  taxable  property  of  the  state  was  worth  one  hundred 
and  forty  millions.  Under  the  recent  funding  law  of  April  25, 
1857,  state  bonds  had  been  authorized  to  be  issued  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  act  and  prior  to  May  i,  1859, 
to  the  amount  of  three  million  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
which  would  more  than  cover  all  the  indebtedness,  including 
previous  bonds,  warrants,  audited  accounts,  interest  and  claims 
of  all  kinds,  and  leave  a  handsome  surplus.  On  account  of  this 
&vorable  financial  showing,  Johnson  thought  the  revenue  laws 
needed  very  little  amendment;  but,  as  before,  he  insisted  upon  a 
stamp  tax  and  recommended  renewed  efforts  to  induce  congress 
to  relinquish  the*'civil  fund."  He  had  been  in  favor  of  a  con- 
stitutional convention;  but,  as  at  the  recent  election  there  had  not 
been  a  majority  of  all  the  voters  expressly  in  its  favor,  it  could 
not  be  called;  and  he  therefore  recommended  a  new  attempt. 
He  thought  a  capitol  should  be  built  at  Sacramento  to  cost  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  gave  a  sort  of  history  of  state 
prison  affairs;  announced  himself  opposed  to  the  San  Quentin 
system,  and  seemed  to  think  that  each  county  should  attend  to 
its  own  convicts.  He  favored  a  house  of  refuge  and  a  good 
apprentice  act  He  spoke  in  favor  of  requiring  druggists  as  well 
as  physicians  to  graduate.  "There  is  perhaps  no  country,"  he 
said,  "where  empiricism  is  so  rife  as  in  this  state;  and  the 
lives  and  health  of  our  people  are  too  valuable  to  be  placed  at  the 
indiscriminate  mercy  of  arrogant  pretenders."  He  demanded 
amendments  to  the  attachment,  the  insolvent,  the  homestead,  the 
sole-trader  and  the  divorce  laws.  He  laid  particular  stress  upon 
the  divorce  law  and  thought  the  district  attorney  should  in  each 
case  intervene  and  defend;  and  he  insisted  that  the  adoption  of 
his  suggestions  "would  materially  reduce  the  number  of  applica- 
tions and  prevent  the  disreputable  uses  to  which  the  law  has 
been  prostituted."  He  also  demanded  a  change  in  the  law 
excluding  the  testimony  of  Indians  and  negroes  and  said  "this 
indiscriminate  prohibition  I  regard  as  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
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spirit  of  our  constitution  and  a  wise  and  judicious  governmental 
policy." ' 

After  his  retirement  as  governor,  Johnson  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  without  apparently  paying  much  further  attention  to 
politics  in  California.  But  early  in  i860,  when  the  Nevada  mines 
were  attracting  great  attention  and  a  large  emigration  from  Cali- 
fornia was  pouring  over  the  Sierra  Nevada,  he  joined  the  throng, 
removed  to  the  new  territory  and  commenced  a  new  political 
career.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  constitutional  con- 
vention of  Nevada  in  1863  and  became  president  of  the  second 
constitutional  convention  in  1864.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  a 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Nevada  and  at  the  succeeding 
general  election  was  elected  to  that  office  and  held  until  the  end 
of  his  term  at  the  close  of  1870.  In  187 1,  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Grant  a  visitor  and  examiner  of  the  West  Point  military 
academy;  and  on  August  31,  1872,  he  died  from  the  effects  of 
what  was  popularly  known  as  a  sun-stroke  at  Salt  Lake  City  in 
the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age.' 

John  B.  Wcller,  the  successor  to  Johnson  in  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor of  California,  and  who  as  has  been  seen  had  been  United 
States  senator  from  California  for  one  full  term  and  defeated  for  a 
second  one  by  Broderick,  was  a  native  of  Ohio.  He  was  boni  on 
February  22,  181 2,  at  a  place  called  Montgomery  in  Hamilton 
county  in  that  state,  but  at  an  early  age  was  removed  to  the 
adjoining  county  of  Butler,  where  he  was  sent  to  school  and 
finally  attended  the  college  at  Oxford,  known  as  Miami  Univer- 
sity. After  leaving  that  institution  of  learning,  he  removed  to 
Hamilton,  the  county  seat  of  Butler  county,  where  he  read  law 
and  began  to  practice;  but,  instead  of  devoting  himself  to  the 
constant  and  laborious  work  required  to  become  very  eminent  as 
a  lawyer,  he  switched  off  into  a  career,  more  congenial  to  his 
nature,  and  became  a  politician  and  stump-speaker  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic side.  He  had  considerable  talent,  an  easy  command  of 
language,  a  good  presence  and  an  agreeable  voice;  and,  devoting 
himself  with  assiduity  to  the  business  of  rising  in  the  world,  he 
advances!  rapiilly,  was  made  district  attorney,  got  to  be  a  politi- 
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cal  leader  and  at  length,  in  1838,  at  the  eariy  age  of  twenty-six, 
was  sent  to  congress  and  was  twice  re-elected  to  the  same  office. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  war  he  entered  the  volunteer 
service  as  a  private  and  rose  to  be  a  colonel.  In  1849  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Polk  a  commissioner  to  run  the  boundary 
line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico;  and  that  business 
brought  him  to  California,  where  he  resumed  his  profession 
of  politician  and  soon  found  a  favorable  field  for  his  stump- 
speaking  qualities  and  ultra  Democratic  doctrines.  In  1852,  as 
has  already  been  seen,  he  was  elected  United  States  senator  in 
place  of  Fremont  and  he  continued  in  that  office  for  the  full  term 
of  six  years,  and  for  two  years  of  the  time  was  sole  senator  from 
California.  As  a  United  States  senator  he  can  not  be  said  to 
have  made  any  very  great  figure  or  accomplished  anything  of 
very  great  importance;  but  his  defeat  for  re-election  and  the 
sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  in  the  state  against  Broderick,  who 
had  secured  his  place,  contributed  to  make  him  available  as  a 
candidate  for  governor  and  give  him  the  overwhelming  majority 
at  the  polls  by  which  he  was  elected. 

He  assumed  office,  upon  the  retirement  of  Johnson,  on  Janu- 
ary 8,  1858,  and  commenced  with  a  very  strong  declaration  or 
series  of  declarations  by  way  of  inaugural.  As  has  already  been 
said,  he  was  a  northern  man;  but  in  politics  he  favored  the 
southern  chivalry;  and  in  his  campaign  and  canvass  he  had 
repeatedly  boasted  of  his  adherence  under  any  and  all  circum- 
stances to  the  Democratic  party.  Upon  taking  office,  however, 
notwithstanding  the  large  vote  by  which  he  had  been  chosen,  he 
seemed  to  feel  uneasy  and  to  put  himself,  as  it  were  from  the 
start,  on  the  defensive.  "  Whilst  I  place  a  high  estimate  upon 
the  good  opinion  of  my  fellow-citizens,"  said  he,  '*and  am  always 
proud  to  have  it,  no  one  has  less  regard  for  what  may  be  denom- 
inated popular  clamor.  I  may  injure  myself;  but  the  state  shall 
not  be  shipwrecked  during  my  administration,  if  I  have  the 
power  to  prevent  it.  It  is  far  more  important  that  I  should  be 
right  than  that  I  should  be  praised;  and  therefore  I  will  do  what 
I  conceive  to  be  my  duty  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  leave  the  vindication  of  my  character,  if  assailed,  to 
my  acts  and  to  posterity."    He  then  proceeded  to  deplore  the 
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prevalence  of  lynch-law  and  promised  the  whole  power  of  the 
state  to  protect  the  regularly  organized  tribunals  and  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  laws.  He  pronounced  the  practical  operation  of  the 
United  States  land-commission  act  of  185 1  as  very  bad  and  spoke 
in  favor  of  settlers  and  laws  protecting  squatters.  After  some 
further  observations  on  subjects,  which  had  formed  the  conunon 
staple  of  stump  speeches  for  years,  he  came  to  his  main  topic, 
which  was  the  toleration  of  slavery.  He  was  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  and  particularly  for  non-intervention  with  the 
slavery  question  in  the  south.  He  declared  that  the  states  could 
never  be  kept  together  by  force.  "We  must  live  together  as 
friends,"  he  said,  "and  as  equals  in  all  respects,  or  we  can  not 
live  together  at  all.  We  can  not  live  together  as  friends  unless 
we  cease  slandering  and  abusing  each  other.  We  can  not  be 
equals  unless  territory  acquired  by  our  common  blood  and  com- 
mon treasure  is  left  free  to  emigrants  from  the  respective  states 
with  their  different  species  of  property."* 

Turning  now  from  politics  to  legislation,  one  of  the  first  acts 
approved  by  him  was  a  bill  to  change  the  name  of  Maria  Rebecca 
Spear  to  Maria  Rebecca  Morrill.  In  doing  so,  he  took  occasion 
to  observe  that  the  executive  could  spend  his  time  more  profit- 
ably than  in  examining  bills  passed  to  gratify  the  taste  or  fancy 
of  men  and  women  in  regard  to  names ;  and  he  added  that,  as 
the  males  in  the  state  far  exceeded  in  number  the  females,  it  was 
to  be  hoi)cd  that  the  females  in  general  would  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  the  legislature  or  the  courts  in  order  to  change 
their  names.  Upon  another  early  occasion,  he  recommended  by 
special  message  the  distribution,  pro  rata  among  all  the  creditors, 
of  tlie  projKrty  of  failing  or  absconding  debtors  levied  on  and 
held  by  att.iciimcnt;  and  in  the  same  connection  he  took  occa- 
sion to  express  himself  in  reference  to  the  usury  laws,  which 
wore  so  common  in  the  eastern  states  but  had  not  found  favor  in 
Califv^rnia.  •'As  a  general  principle,"  lie  said,  "I  have  thought 
that  fi xvnion  ai  o  quite  as  competent  to  agree  on  the  amount  which 
should  bo  paivi  for  the  use  of  money  as  for  any  other  property 
real  or  jHM  sonal.  IVsides.  where  iisurj-  laws  prevail,  all  sorts  of 
devices  are  r^v^iMtCvl  to  in  order  to  evade  them;  and  I  doubt  very 
»Scu.Uo  lonnul.  1S5S 
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much  whether  they  are  strictly  observed  in  any  state.  We  want 
no  laws  upon  our  statute-book  which  can  not  be  enforced. 
Whilst,  therefore,  I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend  such  laws,  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  public  good  demands  that  a  law  should  be 
passed  allowing  only  the  legal  rate  of  interest  (ten  per  cent)  on 
judgments."* 

The  next  notable  event  in  Weller  s  administration  was  one  that 
occasioned  much  talk  and,  though  the  governor  had  much  to  say 
against  others,  did  not  show  him  to  be  entirely  without  careless- 
ness, if  not  fault,  himself.  It  appears  that  an  Indian  named  Jos^ 
Anastacio  had  been  convicted  of  murder  in  Monterey  county 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  February  12,  1858.  The  law 
required  the  judge  of  the  court,  in  case  of  a  capital  conviction, 
to  immediately  transmit  to  the  governor,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  a 
statement  of  the  conviction  and  judgment  and  of  the  testimony 
given  on  the  trial.  It  seems  that  this  statement  did  not  reach  the 
hands  of  Weller;  but  a  relative  of  the  doomed  man  went  up  to 
Sacramento  to  plead  for  him,  and  on  February  8  the  governor 
issued  a  paper,  respiting  the  execution  of  **Anastasia  Jesus"  to 
March  5.  The  respite  was  on  the  same  February  8  sent  to  the 
sheriff  of  Monterey  county,  and  on  the  same  day  a  letter  was 
written  to  Craven  P.  Hester,  judge  of  the  third  district  court, 
before  whom  the  conviction  had  been  had,  giving  him  notice  of 
the  respite  and  asking  why  he  had  not  forwarded  a  transcript  of 
the  testimony.  On  February  1 2,  notwithstanding  the  respite,  Jos^ 
Anastacio  was  hanged;  and,  when  the  account  of  the  execution 
was  received  at  Sacramento,  the  governor,  as  may  be  imagined, 
was  wild  with  anger.  But  the  true  state  of  the  case  soon  became 
public  and  it  was  seen  that  the  governor  had  made  a  mistake  in 
using  one  name  for  another  and  very  different  one.  On  February 
1 5  Judge  Hester  replied  in  an  oflRcial  manner  to  the  notice  that 
had  been  sent  him  to  the  effect  that  no  such  person  as  Anastasia 
Jesus  had  been  convicted  in  his  court;  that  the  only  person  tried 
was  one  Josd  Anastacio ;  that  he  had  been  convicted  of  murder,  and 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  he  as  judge  had  made  out  a 
statement  of  the  conviction  and  judgment  and  of  the  testimony 
given  at  the  trial  and  within  three  days  after  December  31,  1857, 
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the  day  of  sentence^  comnritted  them  to  the  mail,  directed 
Governor  Weller  at  Sacramento,  In  that  connection,  however, 
he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  statute  did  not  require 
him  to  copy  the  evidence  but  only  to  make  a  statement  of  it, 
which  meant  its  substance  j  and  he  had  done  so  at  the  time 
now  sent  a  second  one. 

On  February  17  Weller  replied  to  Heister  that  if  his  stateni 
had  been  forwarded  to  Sacramento  within  three  da5*s  after 
December  31,  1857,  it  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  hU 
predecessor  as  he  himself  had  not  taken  office  until  Januarj^gj 
but  his  predecessor  had  said  diat  he  never  received  sucli  pa|>crs* 
It  was  the  first  time  within  his  knowledge,  lie  went  on  to  say. 
when  communications  or  letters,  addressed  to  him  through  the 
post-office  in  California,  had  failed  to  reach  him.  And  he  added 
that  if  the  statement  just  sent  by  the  judge,  and  which  appears 
to  have  convinced  him  of  Jos^  Anastacio's  guilt,  had  been  in  his 
possession  before,  Monterey  would  not  have  been  disgraced 
again  by  a  mob  execution/*  But  it  was  especially  upon  Thomas 
B*  Pooli  the  under-sheriflT,  that  he  poured  out  the  vials  of  his 
\vrath  and  vituperation.  Pool,  who  conducted  the  execution, 
had  on  February  15  w*ritten  that  he  had  received  the  respite  for 
Anastasia  Jesus  and  was  satisfied  it  was  meant  for  Jo&d  Anastado; 
but  that  he  had  no  right  to  understand  the  instrument  otiicrwise 
than  as  it  read;  that  he  had  therefore  carried  out  the  judgmenl 
and  sentence  of  the  court,  and  that,  if  he  had  not  done  so,  the 
public  excitement  was  so  great  tliat  the  prisoner  would  prob- 
ably have  been  executed  by  the  citizens  of  the  place*  Weller 
replied  to  Pool  on  February  19  and,  among  other  condemnalofj* 
remarks,  said,  **You  also  say  that,  *if  you  had  not  hung  him,  in 
all  probability  the  citizens  would'  and  you  express  the  hope  tliat 
I  will  'place  the  proper  construction  on  your  conduct  in  the  mat- 
ter/ I  assure  you,  sir,  that  I  do  place  *thc  proper  construction* 
on  your  conduct  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  you  are  gutlt>' 
of  judicial  murder.  You  had  no  more  authority,  under  the  laws 
of  this  state,  to  execute  that  man  than  you  have  to  shoot  3*our 
neighbor  without  provocation.  Those  who  advised  you  to  a\afl 
yourself  of  tlic  quibble  in  regard  to  the  name,  deservx  the  con-* 
tempt  (^f  all  Iionest  men/*    And  lie  cloi^ed  his  reply  with  saying 
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that  Pool's  "name  ought  to  be  consigned  to  eternal  infamy,"  and 
that  his  only  regret  Wcis  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  punish 
such  conduct  as  it  deserved' 

Weller  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  out  what  he  thought,  and 
apparently  without  caring  much  or  perhaps  thinking  much  how 
it  might  sound.  On  March  8,  having  made  up  his  mind  that 
Thomas  H.  Williams,  the  attorney-general,  did  not  receive  pay 
enough,  he  recommended  to  the  legislature  that,  as  the  consti- 
tution did  not  allow  the  salary  of  the  attorney-general  to  be 
increased  during  his  term  of  office,  the  difficulty  should  be  over- 
come by  allowing  Williams  fifteen  hundred  dollars  additional 
pay  for  contingent  expenses.  This  may  not  have  been  an 
entirely  original  method  of  getting  aroundi  or  rather  of  violating, 
the  constitution;  but,  if  not,  it  was  a  bad  copy  and  a  worse 
example,  too  often  afterwards  followed.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  approving  the  Van  Ness  ordinance  of  San  Francisco,  which 
settled  the  titles  to  all  the  lots  within  the  limits  of  that  city, 
served  as  a  model  for  the  settlement  of  the  titles  of  all  the 
land  titles  in  that  county  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beneficent  acts  ever  passed  in  the  state,  he  apologized  for  his 
action  and  acknowledged  that  he  had  only  done  so  in  defer- 
ence to  the  demands  of  the  united  San  Francisco  delegation. 
"Whether  this  bill,"  he  said,  "will  settle  the  disputes  and  give 
quiet  and  security  to  the  community,  I  confess  I  am  not  able 
to  determine.  It  certainly  will  not  close  the  door  to  litigation 
and  may  complicate  the  difficulty  to  a  greater  extent.  I  do 
not  see  how  the  legislature  can  decide  these  adverse  claims  in 
that  city  and  hence  it  may  be  found  that  this  act  has  no  legal 
effect"  But,  as  the  San  Francisco  delegation  were  in  favor  of 
it  and  some  had  given  a  public  pledge  to  sustain  it,  he  would 
not  prevent  them  from  carrying  out  the  express  will  of  the 
people.  And  thus  with  a  sort  of  metaphorical  kick,  exactly 
expressive  of  what  he  really  thought  of  the  bill  as  a  piece  of 
legislation,  he  shoved  it  through  and  washed  his  hands  of  it' 

The  statute  approving  the  Van  Ness  ordinance  just  men- 
tioned deserves  a  more  extended  notice  than  it  has  as  yet 

*  Semite  Journal,  1858,  241-245. 
» Senate  Journal,  1858,  310,  539. 
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received.  The  original  proposition  was  a  plan  gotten  up  for 
the  settlement  of  titles  to  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  San 
Francisco  city  charter  of  185 1  and  particularly  that  portion  of 
them  between  the  charter  lines  of  1850  and  1851,  known  as  the 
Western  Addition.  Though  mainly  based  upon  the  supposition 
that  those  lands  were  not  pueblo  lands,  or  in  other  words  lands 
belonging  to  the  city  by  virtue  of  the  old  Spanish  or  Mexican 
laws,  but  were  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  it  was  calculatetl 
for  their  disposition  in  any  event  It  consisted*of  two  ordinances, 
introduced  into  and  passed  by  the  city  council  of  San  Francisco 
— the  first  and  most  important  on  June  20,  1855,  while  Stephen 
P.  Webb  was  mayor,  and  the  second  on  September  27,  1855. 
while  James  Van  Ne5s  was  mayor.  Its  main  provisions  were 
that  the  lands  within  the  city  limits  should  be  entered  by  the 
mayor  at  the  proper  United  States  land  office  in  trust  for  the 
occupants  thereof;  that  the  city  should  have  such  portions  as 
were  necessary  for  plazas,  squares,  streets  and  other  public 
purposes,  and  that  the  remainder  should  belong  to  such  persons 
as  had  been  in  the  actual,  bona-fide  possession  thereof  from  the 
first  of  January,  1855,  to  the  twentieth  of  June  of  the  same  year 
or  could  show  by  legal  adjudication  that  they  were  entitled  to 
such  possession.  It  further  provided  for  the  laying  out  of 
streets  and  fur  liberal  selections  of  grounds  for  public  purposes 
and  likewise  that  application  should  be  made  to  the  legislature 
for  its  confirmation  and  ratification  and  to  congress  for  the 
relinquishment  to  the  city  of  all  the  right,  title  and  interest  of 
the  United  States.  In  accordance  with  these  provisions,  com- 
missioners were  appointed  and  the  lands  mentioned  laid  out 
into  blocks;  the  necessary  squares,  streets,  school-house  and 
fire  engine  lots  and  other  public  places  were  reser\ed;  a  map 
was  made;  and  the  title  to  the  remainder,  so  far  as  could  be 
done  by  ordinance,  was  relinquished  to  the  actual  possessors 
as  described.  But  it  was  plainly  noccssar\',  to  make  this  action 
and  particularly  this  rclin(iuishmeiit  of  title  valid,  that  the  state 
government  would  have  to  sanction  it  if  the  lands  were  pueblo 
lands  or  belonged  to  the  city  or  the  state,  and  the  United  States 
government  if  they  bdoni^ccl  to  the  United  States.  As  the  state 
courts,  when  the  matter  came  up  for  direct  determination,  decided 
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that  there  had  been  some  sort  of  a  pueblo  at  San  Francisco  and 
that  the  city  lands  were  pueblo  lands  and  as  the  United  States 
courts  followed  them  in  such  decision,  it  can  easily  be  seen  how 
very  important,  notwithstanding  the  remarks  of  the  governor, 
was  the  confirmation  and  ratification  by  the  state  of  the  city 
ordinances.  A  few  years  subsequently,  in  further  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  same  ordinance,  congress  supplemented 
the  action  of  the  legislature  with  a  special  relinquishment  of  any 
title  to  the  same  land  that  might  be  held  by  the  United  States; 
and  thus  by  wise  legislation  the  whole  vexed  question  of  the 
source  of  title  to  city  lands  was  settled  and  quieted.  And  it 
may  be  added,  as  above  intimated  and  as  will  appear  more  at 
length  further  along,  that  a  few  years  after  the  settlement  of 
these  so-called  Van  Ness  ordinance  lands,  and  in  a  somewhat 
similar  but  improved  manner,  all  the  lands  within  the  limits  of 
the  four  square  leagues  of  the  supposed  old  pueblo,  outside  of 
the  charter  lines  of  185 1  and  therefore  called  "Outside  Lands," 
were  settled  and  disposed  of.^ 

As  an  offset  or  counterpoise  to  the  very  excellent  legislation 
in  confirming  and  ratifying  the  Van  Ness  ordinance,  the  legis- 
lature of  1858  passed  a  Sunday  law.  Notwithstanding  a  certain 
portion  of  the  community  has  always  been  in  favor  of  a  Sunday 
law  and  other  similar  enactments  for  the  enforcement  of  relig- 
ious observances  as  well  as  of  what  they  conceive  to  be  the 
dictates  of  correct  Sunday  living,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  restrictive  acts  of  this  kind  do  not,  and  never  did,  suit  the 
spirit  of  the  people  of  California.  In  no  other  part  of  the 
United  States  has  there  ever  been  so  much  liberty  of  conscience, 
so  much  freedom  from  dictation  and  so  much  disregard  of  what 
other  people  may  think  in  this  respect  as  in  California.  But 
repeated  clamors  for  such  a  law,  commencing  in  the  early  days, 
at  length  in  1858  brought  about  the  passage  of  an  act  for  the 
closing  up  of  every  store,  shop  and  house  of  every  description 
for  business  purposes,  excepting  taverns,  eating-houses  and  cer- 
tain others,  and  for  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  or  exposure  for 
sale  of  any  goods  or  merchandise  excepting  certain  specified 
kinds.    This  act,  after  causing  nuich  trouble,  without  acconi- 
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pHshing  any  good,  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  supreme 
court  on  the  ground  that  the  legislature  had  no  right  to  forbid 
or  enjoin  the  lawful  pursuit  of  a  lawful  occupation  on  any  day 
of  the  week  any  more  than  it  could  forbid  it  altogether.  After- 
wards in  1 86 1  another  somewhat  similar  statute  was  passed  and 
pronounced  constitutional  by  the  supreme  court;  but,  though 
for  a  time  it  also  gave  much  trouble,  it  was  not  sustained  by 
public  opinion  and  by  degrees  fell  into  a  state  of  substantial 
desuetude.  In  1883,  on  account  of  an  effort  to  revive  prosecu- 
tions, a  stop  was  put  to  it  by  an  absolute  repeal  of  the  law.* 

Several  interesting  propositions  in  regard  to  the  state  and 
state  improvements  came  up  during  Weller's  time.  One  was  a 
project  by  an  association,  called  the  Oxon  Company,  to  turn 
the  head-waters  of  the  Klamath  river  into  the  Sacramento.  It 
presented  itself  in  the  form  of  a  bill  in  the  legislature  of  1858,  to 
authorize  the  work  and  grant  the  right  of  way  therefor;  but  the 
proposed  bill  was  defeated  almost  immediately  by  indefinite 
postponement.'  Another  proposition  of  somewhat  similar  char- 
acter was  a  project  by  Oliver  M.  Wozencraft  to  irrigate  the  Col- 
orado desert  by  turning  into  it  water  from  the  Colorado  river; 
and  an  act,  granting  all  the  right,  title  and  interest  of  the  state 
to  certain  desert  lands  on  condition  that  water  should  be  supplied, 
was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1859.  1^'^^  however,  was 
to  be  null  if  the  United  States  should  fail  within  three  years  to 
cede  the  land  to  the  state.  And,  the  United  States  having  failed 
to  make  the  cession,  the  desert  failed  to  blossom  in  Wozencraft's 
time.*  In  Januar}',  1858,  W.  M.  Ormsby  and  Martin  Smith, 
claiming  to  be  commissioners  for  the  country-  lying  east  of 
California,  presented  a  proposition  to  the  legislature,  asking  the 
cession  of  all  its  lands  east  of  the  main  Sierra  Nevada  range  of 
mountains  for  the  puq>ose  of  incoq>orating  it  with  other  land  as 
far  oast  as  the  iiovv^e  Creek  range  of  mountains  and  forming  a 
new  territory.  Their  petitivMi  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
counties;  and  there  it  appears  to  have  died  of  inanition.*  In 

•Sui-i.  1S5S.  i.m;  Tx  pi:tx  N\uT-.;'\  o  CaK  5^0:  StatJv  iS6i,  655;  Ex 
|\uto  Aiulu'u^,  iS  C»t.  f.^s.  1  \  Y  ;r:,       -V cx^  Cil.  177:  Slats,  iSSj,  1, 
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February,  1859,  William  F.  Watkins  of  Siskiyou  county  pre- 
sented a  bill  in  the  assembly  to  authorize  citizens  residing  north 
of  the  fortieth  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  withdraw  from  Cali- 
fornia and  organize  a  separate  government;  and  about  the  same 
time  Andres  Pico  of  Los  Angeles  offered  a  proposition  to  erect 
out  of  the  southern  counties  a  territory  of  Colorado.  It  would 
seem,  had  all  these  wild  projects  gone  through,  though  none 
of  them  did,  that  California  was  to  be  shaved  o(T  on  the  east 
and  then  what  was  left  was  to  be  divided  up  into  three  states  or 
territories — the  north  probably  to  be  called  the  state  of  Klamath 
and  the  south  the  territory  and  perhaps  in  time  the  state  of 
Colorado.  As  for  the  last,  an  act  was  actually  passed  on  April 
19,  1859,  giving  the  consent  of  California  to  the  segregation  of 
the  six  southern  counties  provided  the  people  of  those  counties 
should  vote  for  such  segregation  at  the  next  election,  and  the 
creation  out  of  said  counties  by  congress  of  a  new  territory 
or  state.* 

During  the  two  sessions  of  the  legislature  in  1858  and  1859, 
while  Weller  was  governor,  he  had  occasion  to  exercise  the  veto 
power  on  numerous  occasions,  in  some  of  which  he  was  sustained 
and  in  some  overruled.  In  several  cases  his  vetoes  were  on 
account  of  clerical  errors  in  the  engrossing  or  enrolling  of  bills 
or  neglect  to  attach  the  proper  signatures;  and  his  vetoes  or 
rather  the  manner  in  which  they  were  made  were  not  agreeable 
to  the  respective  houses.  On  one  occasion  in  1858,  upon  vetoing 
a  bill  for  a  claim,  which  it  seems  was  proper  and  was  afterwards 
allowed,  he  said  that  he  *'  regretted  having  to  differ  so  often  from 
the  legislature;  but  he  had  to  guard  the  treasury  from  improper 
demands  and  he  had  to  do  so  without  stopping  to  inquire  who 
the  claimants  were."  Soon  afterwards  he  vetoed  a  bill  in  refer- 
ence to  the  authentication  of  certain  evidence  in  relation  to 
swamp  and  overflowed  land;  but  the  next  day  he  withdrew  his 
veto  and  the  following  day  approved  the  bill.'  One  bill  he 
approved  notwithstanding  an  error  of  the  enrolling  clerk,  to 
which  he  called  attention ;  another  he  vetoed  on  the  ground  that 
the  bill  that  had  been  sent  him,  thouj^h  in  every  respect  properly 

1  Assembly  Journal,  1859,  230.  291,  341-352;  Stats.  1859,  310. 
>  Senate  Journal,  1858,  330,  338-354»  670. 
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attested^  was  not  in  his  opinion  the  one  which  had  passed  liic 
legislature;  and  tliree  others  he  sent  back  to  the  assembly  with 
a  message  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  officially  informed  tliat  they 
had  received  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  tliey  would  prob^ibly 
receive  his  approval    After  approving  one  bill,  he  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  he  had  acted  inadvertently  for  the  reason 
that  it  had  no  enacting  clause ;  and,  in  vetoing  another  in  refer- 
ence to  municipal  offices  in  San  Francisco,  where  it  seems  that 
the  Democratic  majority  of  the  Legislature  were  in  &vor  of  the 
bill  while  the  entire  San  Francisco  delegation  were  against  it 
and  some  remarks  liad  apparently  been  made  about  the  politics 
of  the  latter,  he  said,  "  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  political 
opinions  of  these  gentlemen.    As  the  chosen  representative  of 
the  people,  they  are  entitled  to  respect  and  their  views  in  re^rd 
to  a  question  purely  local  ought  not  to  be  disregarded   1  should 
lose  my  own  self-respect  if  I  stopped  to  inquire  into  the  potttics 
of  men  who  are  to  be  benefited  by  the  passage  of  laws.    In  this 
regard  I  have  neither  friends  nor  foes.    In  the  exercise  of  the 
appointing  power  I  always  prefer  those  who  belong  to  the  same 
political  organization  that  I  do;  but  in  legislation,  no  considera- 
tion of  this  character  can  be  allowed  to  influence  niy  acUons.**'  £k 
In  1S59  he  appeared  to  be  somewhat  more  complaisant  towardsH 
the  legislature.    In  approving  an  act  for  several  new  judicial 
districts  he  said  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  express  his  douhu^ 
about  the  bill;  but  he  was  unwilling  to  set  them  up  **againsl^| 
the  expressed  opinions  of  the  immediate  representatives  of  the 
people*"    Later  on,  in  approving  several  bills  for  rewards  for 
capturing  criminals,  he  expressed  doubts  but  ** yielded  his  con* 
victions  to  the  judgment  of  the  legislature/*    Still  later,  ai 
about  the  end  of  the  session  of  1859^  he  had  occasion  to  syppl. 
ment  something  he  had  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  in  a 
very  striking  manner.    In  his  aianual  message  to  the  legislature 
he  had  deprecated  the  influence  of  so-called  "lobby  membcra" 
and  had  said,  *"  Gentlemen  of  influence  and  position  are  freq 
found  at  the  seat  of  government  during  the  session  of  t  he  I 
ture,  selling  out  their  services  to  secure  the  passage  of 

*  Beiiate  Journal,  1S58,  452,  69s;  Assembly  Journal,  185S,  159,  645,  657J 
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Caring  but  little  for  the  merits  of  the  measure,  they  are  ready  for 
a  consideration  to  undertake  its  passage.  If,  as  it  is  said  is 
generally  the  case,  the  fee  is  contingent,  their  energies  and 
ingenuity  are  constantly  taxed;  and  means  are  used  which 
sometimes  throw  suspicion  upon  the  integrity  of  the  legislator 
himself."  On  the  occasion  referred  to,  the  governor  sent  in  an 
indignant  veto  of  a  bill  in  relation  to  pilots,  which  had  passed 
both  houses,  on  account  of  a  letter  written  by  one  of  the  gentle- 
men lobbyists  before  mentioned,  in  which  he  had  said,  "Its 
passage  will  be  recommended  by  the  committee  and  I  think  it 
will  become  a  law;  for  I  have  bought  up  everybody  and  used  the 
whole  appropriation  to  do  so;"  and  again, **my  promises  are  all 
distributed  in  the  right  place  and  I  feel  more  like  success  to-day 
than  I  have  any  day  since  I  have  been  up  here;"  and  again,  **I 
suppose,  when  this  bill  gets  to  calling,  that  all  the  clique  will  be 
up  here;  and,  unless  they  have  got  over  five  thousand  dollars  to 
offer,  I  think  that  they  will  go  down  with  their  fingers  in  their 
mouths."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  veto  was 
sustained  without  a  dissenting  voice.' 

But  the  most  exciting  object  of  consideration  before  the  legis- 
lature still  continued  to  be  that  of  slavery  and  its  adjuncts.  The 
course  of  public  events  in  this  respect  had  reached  what  may  be 
called  the  condition  of  rapids  before  the  last,  unavoidable,  fatal 
plunge.  No  one  in  California,  or  for  that  matter  in  any  free  state, 
regarded  the  position  of  affairs  so  desperate  as  it  in  fact  was.  No 
one  for  a  moment  thought  the  precipitous  chasm  so  near.  But 
the  southern  leaders  were  determined  to  plunge  or,  to  put  it  in 
ancient  parlance,  the  gods  intended  to  destroy  them  and  first 
made  them  mad;  and  the  issue  came  with  fearful  rapidity.  In 
the  legislature  of  1858,  the  old  and  long-continued  fight  was 
resumed  by  the  introduction  in  the  senate,  on  February  i,  of  a 
resolution  by  William  I.  Ferguson  of  Sacramento  against  the 
admission  of  Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  or  pro-slavery  consti- 
tution. In  opposition  to  this,  a  substitute  resolution  was  offered 
by  John  C.  Burch,  concurring  in  Buchanan's  views  on  the  Kansas 
question  and  in  favor  of  its  admission  under  the  Lecompton  con- 
stitution "and  to  encourage  in  our  senators  and  congressmen  that 
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non-intervention  with  the  domestic  instituttons  of  the  countn , 
which  by  our  federal  constitution  is  guaranteed  to  the  states  i^mi 
the  people/*  In  the  assembly  a  somewhat  similar  resolution  to 
that  of  Ferguson  in  the  senate  was  introduced  by  Tliomas  Gray 
of  San  Francisco;  but  it  was  almost  immediately  laid  on  the  tabk 
and  then  indefinitely  postponed  After  much  wrangling  a  simple 
concurrent  resolution  was  adopted,  instructing  the  Califomian 
senators  and  requesting  the  representatives  in  congress  to  vote 
for  the  immediate  admission  of  Kansas,  with  the  Lecoinpton 
constitution.  **into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  states  in  all  respects  whatever/'  * 

The  slavery  question  and  tlie  influence  exerted  by  the  slave 
power  made  themselves  felt  in  numerous  other  ways  besides 
direct  votes.   Among  them  was  a  renewal  of  the  proscription  or 
attenipted  proscription  against  free  negroes,    A  bill  was  intrc*- 
duced  into  the  assembly  of  1858  to  prohibit  the  immigration  tod 
and  residence  in,  the  state  of  negroes  and  mubttoes;  and  a  lond 
and  bitter  fight,  causing  much  ilUfeeling  and  involving  numeroud 
quarrels  but  ending  in  nothing  of  importance^  was  the  rcsuld 
Though  the  bill  passed  both  houses^  it  waSj  however,  not  pressed! 
and  never  became  a  law/    There  were  also  two  other  rem^rkabld 
results  of  the  agitation — one  of  which  turned  out  to  be  a  comedw 
or  rather  a  farce»  laughed  at  throughout  the  country,  and  thd 
other  a  sad  and  deplorable  tragedy,  which  under  no  circumstance^ 
could  have  accomplished  any  good  or  afforded  anybody  any  real 
satisfaction.    Tlie  first  was  what  was  known  as  the  Archy  case. 
One  Charles  A,  Stovall,  a  citizen  of  Mississippi,  had  in  185 
come  to  California  overland  from  that  state  and  brought  alo 
his  slave,  a  negro  boy  called  Archy,    After  hiring  Archy  out  f 
some  time  at  Sacramento,  Stovall  thought  of  returning  to  Mi 
sissippi  and,  as  a  preliminary,  put  the  slave  on  a  Sacramento  riv 
steamboat,  with  the  intention  of  sending  him  to  San  Fninci- 
and  thence  to  Mississippi  tn  charge  of  an  agent    But  the  b 
who  had  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  as  a  slave  broug 
voluntirily  into  the  state,  refused  to  be  taken  back  and  csca 
from  the  vessel    Stovall  thereupon  for  such  escape  had  hi 

■  Senate  Juuriial,         15  r;  Ai^sembly  Joumal,        106.  169;  Stats.  1 
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arrested  as  a  fugitive  slave,  and  he  was  taken  into  custody  by  the 
Sacramento  chief  of  police,  who  however  refused  to  deliver  him 
over  to  his  master.  Stovall  immediately  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  for  his  possession,  and  the  matter  came  up  for  adjudica- 
tion before  the  supreme  court.  The  decision  and  opinion  of  that 
tribunal  was  rendered  by  Peter  H.  Burnett,  formerly  governor, 
who  had  been  appointed  a  justice  of  that  court  by  Governor 
Johnson  in  1857  and  filled  the  office  until  October,  1858. 

It  was,  perhaps,  pretty  well  known  beforehand  what  kind  of  a 
view  Burnett,  as  a  southern  man  with  strong  southern  sympa- 
thies, would  be  likely  to  take  of  the  case.  He  believed  in  slavery 
and  on  every  occasion,  when  the  question  of  its  propriety  arose, 
advocated  it  But,  when  he  came  to  give  reasons  for  restoring 
Archy  to  his  master,  he  found  difficulties  and,  in  saying  too  much, 
said  some  very  ridiculous  things.  After  plainly  and  distinctly 
deciding  that  Stovall  could  not  sustain  the  character  of  either  a 
transient  traveler  or  visitor  and  under  the  general  law  was  not 
entitled  to  Archy,  he  yet  held  that  there  were  circumstances 
connected  with  the  particular  case  that  might  exempt  him  from 
the  operation  of  the  rules  laid  down.  One  of  these  circumstances 
appears  to  have  been  that  Stovall  was  "a  young  man"  who  was 
"traveling  for  his  health,"  another  was  that  he  was  "short  of 
means  upon  his  arrival "  in  California,  and  still  another  that  this 
was  the  "first  case  that  had  occurred  under  the  existing  law." 
"This  is  the  first  case,"  continued  the  justice,  **and  under  the 
circumstances  we  are  not  disposed  to  rigidly  enforce  the  rule  for 
the  first  time.  But  in  reference  to  all  future  cases,  it  is  our  pur- 
pose to  enforce  the  rules  laid  down  strictly  according  to  their 
true  intent  and  spirit; "  and  he  ordered  Archy  to  be  turned  over 
to  his  master.  Joseph  G.  Baldwin,  the  author  and  wit,  who  suc- 
ceeded Burnett  upon  the  supreme  bench,  characterized  the  deci- 
sion as  '*  giving  the  law  to  the  north  and  the  nigger  to  the  south" 
and  subsequently,  in  one  of  his  happy  moments,  prepared  a 
humorous  abstract  or  syllabus  of  the  case,  in  which  he  said  it 
decided  that  the  constitution  does  not  apply  to  young  men  trav- 
eling for  their  health ;  that  it  does  not  apply  for  the  first  time, 
and  that  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  precedents.*  It  may  be  added  that  Archy,  after  being  delivered 
*  Ex  parte  Archy,  9  Cal.  147;  Hittell's  San  Francisco,  270,  271. 
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over  to  Stovall,  was  taken  to  San  Francisco  for  the  purpoifee  erf 
being  sent  back  to  Mississippi;  but  his  San  Francisco  friends 
sued  out  a  new  writ  of  habeas  corpus — ^this  time  for  his  libenttiQii 
instead  of  for  his  re-delivery  into  slavery.  He  was  taken  before 
Jud^e  Thomas  W.  Fred  on  of  the  county  court  of  San  FrancUco  ; 
but,  while  the  case  was  pending  before  him»  Stovall  saw  fit  to  svrear 
to  a  new  affidavit,  which  did  not  correspond  very  welt  with  the 
one  he  had  sworn  to  in  Sacramento.  In  the  latter  be  made  oath  ^ 
that  Archy  had  escaped  from  him  in  the  state  of  Mississippi  andfl 
procured  a  warrant  from  George  Pen  Johnston,  United  States 
commissioner,  for  his  arrest  as  a  fugitive  slave  from  Mississippi 
Upon  this  state  of  facts,  and  at  the  request  of  Stovall's  attomc)'S, 
James  H*  Hardy  and  George  F*  James,  Archy  was  discharged  by 
Freelon.  But  he  was  immediately  afterwards  re-arrested  and 
taken  before  George  Pen  Johnston,  who  on  April  14,  1 858,  after 
very  full  consideration,  decided  that  Archy  was  in  no  proper 
sense  a  fugitive  slave  from  Mississippi  and  thereupon  discharged 
him  finally — much  to  Archy's  own  relief  and  to  the  satisfac 
of  the  larger  part  of  the  community,* 

The  tragedy,  which  has  been  referred  to  as  one  of  the  restfll 
of  the  agitation  of  tlie  slavery  question  and  the  iU-feeling  cngeti- 
dercd  and  bad  blood  caused  thereby,  was  the  fatal  duel  between 
William  L  Ferguson,  senator  from  Sacramento  county^  and 
George  Pen  Johnston,  clerk  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  at 
San  Francisco  and  the  same  United  States  commissioner  who 
had  discharged  Archy  as  has  been  ^-elated,  Johnston  Was  of 
southern  blood,  a  chivalry  partisan  and  a  friend  and  supporter  of 
Gwin.  Ferguson  was  a  Missourian  by  birth,  an  anti^Lecomploo 
Democrat  and  a  friend  and  supporter  of  Brodcrick*  But  tbcy 
were  personal  friends;  both  scholarly  men;  both  lively  and  food 
of  society;  both  disposed  to  conviviality,  and  both  very  gen 
favorites  among  tlieir  acquaintances.  When  in  particularl 
happy  train,  Johnston  would  often  astonish  his  friends  with  reci 
ing  poetr)'  \  he  for  instance  could  recite  Scott's  Lady  of  the  La 
almost  from  beginning  to  end;  while  Ferguson,  on  Ukc  oc 
sions,  would  usually  indulge  his  humor  in  a  rollicking  song^ 


esu!tf 
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from  the  burden  of  which  he  got  to  be  called  *'Ipse-doodle/* 
But  as  their  evil  geniuses  would  have  it,  on  the  evening  of 
August  19,  1858,  while  in  a  crowded  drinking  saloon  in  San 
Francisco  where  talk  ran  high,  they  got  into  a  quarrel  about 
certain  statements,  charged  by  Johnston  to  have  been  made  by 
Ferguson  at  a  recent  political  convention  held  at  Sacramento. 
Ferguson  denied  the  charges  with  perhaps  more  warmth  than 
was  necessary;  and  the  result  was  that  Johnston  challenged  him 
to  mortal  combat  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  quarrel 
would  have  been  fixed  up ;  but  things  had  already  arrived  at 
such  a  pass  that  blood  alone,  and  it  would  seem  anti-Lecompton 
blood  alone,  could  satisfy  the  demand.  It  was  soon  arranged 
that  the  quarrel,  ridiculous  as  it  was,  should  be  fought  out  on  a 
little  level  ground  on  the  easterly  side  of  Angel  Island  at  five 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  August  21,  1858. 

This  duel,  which  as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  dates  was 
more  than  a  year  prior  to  that  between  Broderick  and  Terry, 
was  perhaps  the  most  foolish  and  absurd  in  every  respect  that 
ever  occurred  between  men  of  any  prominence  in  the  state. 
The  principals  had  always  been  friends;  and  there  was  no  reason 
for  a  quarrel  between  them.  But  each  seems  to  have  allowed 
himself  to  be  egged  on  by  irresponsible  backers;  and  the  result 
was  the  final  meeting  agreed  upon.  The  parties  were  to  fight 
with  dueling  pistols  and  to  commence  at  ten  paces  distance  from 
each  other;  and,  if  the  first  fire  was  ineffective,  the  distance  was 
to  be  shortened  ten  feet  The  parties  met  as  agreed  upon ;  and 
fired  at  each  other  without  result.  The  distance  was  then 
reduced  by  ten  feet  and  a  second  fire  took  place,  but  still  with- 
out result  There  was  even  a  third  fire  without  either  being  hit 
At  this,  it  is  said,  Johnston  demanded  either  an  apology  or  a 
fourth  fire;  and  upon  the  refusal  of  the  former  the  latter  took 
place.  At  this  Ferguson  was  hit  in  the  right  thigh  and  John- 
ston in  the  left  wrist  Thereupon  the  principals  expressed  them- 
selves as  entirely  satisfied;  they  shook  hands,  and  then  returned 
to  San  Francisco  to  enjoy  the  distinction  of  having  vindicated 
their  characters  and,  by  allowing  themselves  to  run  the  risk  of 
being  killed  at  a  tricky  game,  entitle  themselves  to  be  called 
honorable  and. brave  men.   Johnston's  hurt  amounted  to  noth- 
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ing;  but  Ferguson's  w;is  murtal.  He  was  removed  to  the 
Union  Hotel,  Broderick's  head-quarters  in  San  Francisco,  where 
he  lingered,  growing  worse  and  worse,  until  September  14,  when 
it  was  found  necessary  to  amputate  his  right  leg;  and  he  died 
under  the  operation** 

Ferguson,  after  his  death,  was  regarded  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  community  as  a  victim.  It  was  recalled  that  he  had  been 
not  only  an  exceedingly  urbane  man,  but  a  man  of  much  force. 
Particularly  as  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  senate^ 
in  1856^  he  had  manifested  very  marked  ability.  On  the  other 
hand  there  was  a  very  general  demand  that  Johnston  should  be 
punished.  He  had  been  the  advocate^  while  an  assemblyman 
from  San  Francisco  in  the  legislature  of  1855,  of  an  amendment 
to  the  law  against  dueling,  increasing  the  limit  of  the  punish- 
ment from  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  for  five  years  tn 
imprisonment  for  seven  years  and  adding  various  civil  liabtlitie^i; 
and  it  was  thought  no  more  than  proper,  as  he  had  been  one  of 
the  first  to  violate  his  own  law,  that  he  should  suffer  the  penalty. 
He  was  subsequently  prosecuted;  but  his  trial,  like  all  other 
prosecutions  of  the  kind,  proved  to  be  a  ferce.  Though  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  were  against  dueling,  public  opinion 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  that  unanimity  on  the  subject,  which  it 
has  since  reached-  It  was  said,  however,  and  probably  with 
some  truth,  that  Johnston  suffered  more  from  sorrow  and  regret 
for  the  death  of  Ferguson  than  he  would  have  suflered  from  any 
punishment  the  law  could  have  inflicted  upon  him.  No  one 
ever  suspected  that  Terry,  after  the  still  more  famous  duel  of  the 
next  year,  regretted  the  killing  of  Broderick;  but  Johnston  a 
man  of  much  more  tender  and  sensitive  feeling  than  Tcny. 
While  the  latter  continued  to  be  rough  and  aggressive  until  he 
was  shot  down  by  a  United  States  marshal  for  an  assault  upon 
Justice  Stephen  J.  Field  of  the  United  States  supreme  court  on 
August  !4,  1 889,  it  was  remarked  that  Johnston  became  a  very 
different  man  from  wliat  he  liad  been  before.  He  was  no  longer 
gay  or  full  of  good  humor  or  fond  of  having  a  good  timci 
From  the  time  of  the  duel,  he  lived  a  very  quiet  life,  det^itln 

*  Daily  AJtfi  Cal* fornix,  August  22  and  St^'ptcmbcr  15,  i8s34, 
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himself  chiefly  to  journalism  and  never  attempting  to  again 
assume  any  prominent  position  in  public  affairs.  He  continued 
to  live  in  San  Francisco  and  died  there  on  March  4,  1884.' 

The  senate  of  1859,  on  the  first  Friday  after  its  meeting, 
adjourned  over  until  the  next  Monday  out  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Ferguson,  who  if  he  had  lived  would  have  sat  in  it. 
But  the  political  complexion  of  the  senate  that  year  and  particu- 
larly that  of  the  assembly  was  even  more  decidedly  Buchanan, 
administration,  Lecompton,  chivalry  or  pro-slavery — ^for  it  might 
have  been  called  any  or  all  of  those  names — than  it  had  been  in 
1858,  when,  as  will  be  recollected,  Weller  and  his  associates  came 
in  on  what  may  be  termed  an  anti-Broderick  tidal  wave  in  the 
Democratic  party.  The  issue  had  at  last  been  made  whether 
slavery  or  freedom  was  to  rule,  whether  northern  men  were  to  con- 
tinue to  be  subservient  to  the  south  or  assert  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges ;  and  the  great  majority  of  the  Democratic  party  in  California, 
including  Weller  and  his  associates  but  excluding  Broderick  and 
his  supporters,  were  on  the  southern  side.  The  situation  was 
well  shown  by  the  vote  on  certain  resolutions  introduced  by 
William  Holden  on  January  21,  1859.  These  resolutions  set 
forth  by  way  of  preamble  that  the  legislature  of  1858  had 
instructed  the  United  States  senators  to  support  the  policy  of 
the  administration  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  Kansas  under 
the  Lecompton  constitution,  and  that  Broderick  had  not  only 
disregarded  those  instructions  but  charged  that  they  misrepre- 
sented the  wishes  of  the  people  of  California: — therefore,  resolved 
that  the  legislature  of  a  state  is  the  immediate  constituency  of  a 
United  States  senator;  that  such  constituency  had  a  right  to 
instruct  a  United  States  senator;  that  in  case  of  such  instruction 
there  was  no  other  honorable  course  for  such  senator  but 
obedience  or  resignation ;  that  Broderick  had  neither  obeyed  nor 
resigned,  and  that  the  language  he  used  towards  the  chief  execu- 
tive in  a  speech  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States  on  March  22, 
1858,  was  not  only  undignified  and  disrespectful  but  alike  insult- 
ing to  the  nation  and  humiliating  to  the  people.  These  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  in  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  twenty- three  to 
nine,  three  declining  to  vote,  and  in  the  assembly  by  fifty-three 

'  Davis*  Politic«il  Conventions,  634. 
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ayes  to  nineteen  noes,  the  Republicans  voting  with  the  anti- 
Lecompton  Democrats.  An  effort  had  been  made  in  the  assem- 
bly to  show  that  Broderick  could  not  have  disobeyed  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  California  legislature  for  the  reason  that  they  were 
dated  March  17,  1858,  and  could  not  have  reached  him  at  Wash- 
ington either  on  March  21,  1858,  when  his  arraignment  of  the 
president  took  place,  or  at  any  time  before  his  anti-Lecompton 
vote  was  thrown.  But  political  rancor  had  reached  such  a 
height  that  reason  fared  as  law  does  in  time  of  war ;  it  was  not 
heard  or,  if  heard,  was  not  heeded;  members  were  dragooned 
and  forced  into  voting;  and  as  a  result  the  resolutions  went 
upon  the  journal  and  remained  there  until  1861,  when  they  were 
declared  false  and  defamatory  and  were  in  effect  expunged  from 
the  record.' 

Another  matter  of  great  interest,  which  had  long  been  a 
source  of  difficulty  and  trouble  in  the  state  and  now  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Wcller  became  more  difficult  and  troublesome  than 
ever,  was  the  state  prison.    In  Johnson's  time,  on  account  of 
irregularities  and  frauds  not  only  in  the  construction  of  the 
prison  at  Point  San  Qucntin  but  also  in  the  management  of  the 
prisoners,  it  was  determined  to  return  to  the  leasing  system;  and 
a  new  lease  for  five  years  from  March  26,  1856,  was  accordingly 
made  out  to  James  M.  Estcll,  the  same  person  who  had  been 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  institution  as  a  contractor,  lessee 
or  otherwise  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  state.    He  was  a 
politician  as  well  as  a  contractor,  and  was  then  a  member  of  the 
assembly.    In  March,  1857,  he  laid  before  the  legislature  a  com- 
munication to  the  effect  that  he  was  in  the  greatest  distress  for 
the  want  of  means  to  carry  on  the  prison  ;  that  instead  of  receiv- 
ing cash  in  accordance  with  his  contract  he  had  been  compelled 
to  accept  bonds,  which  were  greatly  depreciated  in  value  and 
would  not  yield  the  necessary  money,  and  that  all  the  officers, 
guards  and  convicts  at  the  prison  were  in  a  suffering  condition 
and,  unless  immediate  relief  were  afforded,  he  could  not  answer 
for  the  result.    But,  either  because  the  state  had  had  enough  of 
Kstell  or  had  no  means  to  furnish  relief  or  was  unwilling  to  do 

'St-natc  Journal,  1S59;  9S,  156,  157;  Assembly  Journal,  1859,  216-219; 
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so,  nothing  of  importance  was  done  at  the  time,  except  to  adver- 
tise for  proposals  for  a  new  lease;  and  in  the  meanwhile  Estell 
assigned  the  unexpired  lease  he  still  held  to  John  F.  McCauley. 
Under  the  assignment,  however,  there  seems  to  have  been  little 
or  no  improvement  and  complaints  became  more  and  more 
numerous  and  positive.  Governor  Johnson  in  his  final  message 
in  January,  1858,  though  unwilling  to  find  fault  with  anybody, 
said  enough  to  indicate  the  bad  condition  of  affairs;  and  accord- 
ing to  Weller*s  account,  transmitted  in  the  form  of  a  special 
message  to  the  senate  on  March  10,  1858,  the  abuses  were  simply 
enormous  and  almost  constant,  and  shameful  instances  had 
occurred  which  were  sufficient,  as  he  put  it,  to  "  disgrace  any 
civilized  community."  * 

In  response  to  the  general  complaints  the  legislature  on  Febru- 
ary 26,  1 858,  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  governor  and  making  it 
his  duty,  by  and  through  such  agents  as  he  might  appoint,  to  take 
immediate  possession  of  the  state  prison  and  grounds  and  assume 
the  custody,  control  and  management  of  the  convicts.'  Weller 
accordingly,  accompanied  by  Joseph  Walkup,  lieutenant-governor, 
and  Ferris  Forman,  secretary  of  state,  proceeded  to  the  state 
prison  and  on  March  i,  1858,  against  the  will  and  protest  of 
McCauley's  agents,  took  possession,  breaking  open  some  inner 
doors  to  get  the  keys.  Soon  afterwards,  McCauley  commenced 
an  action  against  Weller,  Walkup  and  Forman  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace  in  Marin  county  for  forcible  entry  and  unlawful 
detainer.  It  was  tried  by  a  jury  and,  a  verdict  of  not  guilty 
being  returned,  judgment  was  entered  for  defendants.  McCauley 
appealed  to  the  county  court,  which  reversed  the  decision,  ordered 
restitution  of  the  premises  and  gave  a  personal  judgment  against 
Weller  for  something  over  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
From  this  Weller  appealed  to  the  supreme  court ;  and  at  the  Jan- 
uary term,  1859,  the  judgment  was  affirmed.'  On  March  28 
1859,  Weller  called  the  attention  of  the  senate  to  the  judgment; 
and  a  joint  resolution  was  adopted  relative  to  receiving  proposals 
from  McCauley  and  Estell  for  a  settlement  of  their  claims  and  a 
surrender  by  them  of  the  state  prison  grounds.    They  offered  to 

*  Assembly  Journal,  1857,  512,  722;  Senate  Journal,  1858,  28,  29,  325-329. 
•Stats.  1858,  32. 
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settle  for  the  sum  of  one  Imudrcd  an  J  twent)^  tlioimand  dollars. 
This,  however,  was  not  accepted  and  Weller  was  left  to  complain 
on  April  iS,  1859,  that  the  legislatyre  was  about  to  adjourn 
without  disposing  of  the  question  and  leaving  him  and  some  of 
his  friends  to  be  harassed  with  lawsuits.'  It  was  evident  from 
his  urgency  in  the  matter,  as  well  as  from  various  expressions  of 
disgust  then  and  afterwards,  that  he  was  heartily  sick  of  the  sub* 
jecL'  But,  though  he  and  his  particular  friends  were  not  specially 
harassed  as  he  feared,  the  litigation  was  not  ended  for  several 
yea rs.  I  n  J  u  1 i  S  5 9,  a n  a ctio n  w  a s  bro ugh t  u n dc r  th c  d i  rection 
of  the  legislature  against  McCauley  to  cancel  the  lease  and  con* 
tract  of  1856  with  Estell  and  its  assignment;  but  it  failed*  The 
next  move  was  an  application  by  McCauley  for  a  mandamus 
against  Samuel  H*  Brooks,  controller  of  state,  compelling  him  to 
issue  warrants  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
dollars^  alleged  to  be  due  up  to  March  26,  \  %60t  on  the  lease  and 
contract  with  Estell;  and  in  this  McCauley  won*  In  April,  i860, 
tlie  legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing  a  settlement  and  appro- 
priating two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  for  the 
purpose;  and  at  length,  under  this  act,  the  money  was  paid,  and 
the  trouble  came  to  an  end,* 

Weller  during  his  term  made  various  recommendations,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  mentioned,  which  are  deserving  of  notice. 
Some  of  them  have  since  been  acted  on.  He  recommended 
that  the  testimony  in  capital  cases  should  be  taken  down  in  full 
and  transmitted  to  the  governor.  He  recommended  action  to 
prevent  Mexican  grants  from  being  unduly  extended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  covering  improvements  of  settlers,  %vhich  had  been  erected 
on  lands  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  public  domain.'  He  gained 
credit  for  vetoing  an  act,  passed  April  20,  1858,  purporting  to 
suppress  gaming,  which  was  inefficient  and  said  to  be  mijch 
worse  than  the  act  then  in  force.*  In  reference  to  boys  convicted 
of  criminal  offenses,  he  said  they  should  be  kept  m  county  jaila 
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and  not  sent  to  the  state  prison  for  the  reason  that  San  Quentin, 
as  it  was  then  managed,  was  '*the  most  efficient  school  for  vil- 
lainy that  can  be  found  in  any  country."  He  called  attention  in 
1858  to  the  extravagance  and  unreasonableness  of  allowing  mile- 
age at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  cents  per  mile  for  one  convict  and 
fifty  cents  per  mile  for  every  additional  convict,  where  there  was 
more  than  one,  transported  to  the  state  prison,  and  recommended 
a  reduction  of  forty  per  cent*  In  1 859  he  recommended  that  two- 
thirds  of  a  jury  might  render  a  verdict  in  civil  cases  and  that  in 
criminal  cases  a  jury  should  consist  of  fifteen  members,  of  whom 
any  twelve  might  convict.  He  was  in  favor  of  amending  the 
attachment  laws,  purifying  primary  elections,  granting  licenses  to 
sell  liquor  only  to  persons  of  character  and  fitness  and  of  a  geo- 
logical survey  by  a  geologist  of  the  first  rank.'  In  answer  to  a 
call  for  aid  to  put  down  an  anti-Chinese  riot  in  Shasta  county  in 
1859,  Weller  immediately  sent  one  hundred  and  thirteen  rifles 
and  a  message  that  "this  spirit  of  mobocracy  must  be  crushed 
out,  no  matter  what  blood  it  may  cost.'" 

But,  notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  placed  to  his  credit,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  as  governor,  Weller  did  not  satisfy  his  own 
party  or  any  other.  Though  fully  committed  to  the  chivalry, 
the  then  dominant  wing  of  the  Democracy,  he  had  not  succeeded 
in  pleasing  the  leading  men;  and  they  chose  for  his  successor, 
instead  of  himself  another  northern  man  with  southern  sympa- 
thies, who  suited  them  better.  Weller  himself,  in  spite  of  his 
confidence  in  his  good  intentions  and  abilities,  felt  that  he  had  not 
been  a  success.  In  his  message  to  the  legislature  of  i860,  just 
before  relinquishing  office,  he  said,  using  the  third  person  but 
speaking  of  himself,  "The  governor  has  from  time  to  time  recom- 
mended to  your  predecessors  measures  calculated  to  reform 
abuses  and  diminish  expenditures;  but  they  have  generally  failed 
to  receive  either  their  sanction  or  attention.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
supposed  by  those  who  formed  a  constitution,  which  requires  the 
executive  *to  communicate,  by  message,  to  the  legislature,  at 
every  session,  the  condition  of  the  state  and  recommend  such 
matters  as  he  shall  deem  expedient/  that  from  his  position,  where 
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he  could  overlook  all  the  operations  of  tlie  government,  lie  would 
be  able  to  point  out  the  evils  %vhich  retarded  our  progress  and 
suggest  appiopriate  remedies*  The  legislature  seeiii  to  have 
acted  upon  a  different  principle,  or  it  may  be  that  that  departnient 
had  very  little  respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  present  executi  ve'** 
He  went  on  to  state  that  the  financial  showuig  of  the  state 
was  good;  that  during  the  year  1859,  tlie  receipts  had  been 
nearly  twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  Httlc  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  over  the  expenditures,  and  that  he 
left  upwards  of  three  hundred  tliousand  dollars  more  in  the 
treasury  than  he  had  found  Uiere  at  the  commencement  of  his 
administration.  But  still,  he  said,  there  was  much  waste;  the 
expenses  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  departments  could  be 
greatly  reduced  without  injur}-;  too  much  was  paid  for  printing; 
the  statutes  in  Spanish  of  tvvo  hundred  and  sixteen  pages#  for 
instance^  cost  the  state  over  twenty-nine  dollars  a  volume. 
Taxes  should  be  reduced  and  changes  made  in  the  manner 
of  administering  the  revenue  laws  and  particularly  those  in 
reference  to  poll  taxes.  If  properly  collected,  the  poll  taxes 
alone  should  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt;  but  San 
Francisco  county,  with  a  voting  population  of  some  six  thousand 
more  than  Siskiyou,  did  not  pay  so  much  poll  tax  by  nearly 
three  tliousand  dollars.  Seven  counties,  Butte,  EI  Dorado, 
Nevada,  Placer,  Sacramento,  Siskiyou  and  Tuolumne,  paid  more 
than  half  of  all  the  poll  taxes  received  Besides,  entirely  too 
much  was  paid  out  for  collecting  the  revenue.  In  some  counties^ 
the  cost  was  forty  per  cent  of  the  amount  collected  In  addition 
to  these  and  many  other  observations  and  recommendations^  he 
adverted  to  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  eastern  boundaiy 
line  of  the  state,  on  account  particularly  of  the  recent  discoveries 
of  silver  near  the  border  and  the  hability,  among  the  great 
numbers  likely  to  crowd  thither,  to  disputes  and  conflicts;  and 
he  also  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  a  constitutional  convention 
to  reform  abuses,  reduce  cxpcndhurcs,  reorganize  the  eourts 
and,  in  efTecl,  make  a  new  and  model  state  out  of  Ciliforttia, 
He  thought  Mexico  would  ultimately  became  absorbed  by  the 
Unitctl  State*5;  said  that  it  was  xii\f\t  to  govern  itself,  and  recom* 
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mended  a  protectorate — apparently  with  the  oject  of  preserving 
it  in  a  proper  condition  to  fulfill  its  manifest  destiny.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  was  apprehensive  that  there  might  be  great  danger 
about  the  continued  existence  of  the  United  States.  He  said 
that  for  forty  years,  commencing  with  stealthy  steps,  the  north 
had  continued  to  assault  the  institutions  of  the  south,  and  in 
effect  that  in  a  few  years  there  might  be  nothing  left  of  the 
Union.  As  for  California,  however,  he  thought  he  could  say 
that  she  had  no  disposition  to  interfere.  "Standing  upon  the 
compromises  of  our  venerated  fathers,"  he  exclaimed,  **she  says 
to  the  south  as  well  as  to  the  north,  We  are  ready  with  our 
lives  to  protect  all  your  institutions  against  aggression,  come 
from  whatever  quarter  it  may.  But  before  all,  if  the  wild  spirit 
of  &naticism  which  now  pervades  the  land  should  destroy  this 
magnificent  confederacy — which  God  forbid — she  will  not  go 
with  the  south  or  the  north,  but  here  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  found  a  mighty  republic  which  may  in  the  end  prove 
the  greatest  of  all."* 

In  conclusion  of  his  remarkable  message,  evidently  smarting 
under  the  fact  that  the  Democracy  of  California  had  relegated 
him  to  private  life  and  thinking  it  proper  in  this  public  manner 
to  give  his  own  account  of  why  he  had  failed  to  satisfy  his 
own  party,  he  said  that  he  might  perhaps  have  exercised  the 
pardoning  power  too  frequently  or,  as  he  put  it,  allowed  "his 
sympathies  to  control  his  judgment;"  but  he  added  that,  if  he 
had  erred  in  that  respect,  it  had  been  on  the  side  of  mercy; 
and  he  was  satisfied.  It  was,  however,  likely  that  he  had  incurred 
much  more  ill-will  in  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power  than  in 
any  other  way.  In  making  use  of  that  constitutional  prerogative, 
to  which  he  had  found  it  necessary  on  a  number  of  occasions 
to  resort,  he  claimed  that  he  had  never  allowed  either  his  per- 
sonal or  his  party  feelings  to  control  his  action;  adding  that  if 
he  had  pursued  a  different  course  he  might  have  retained  the 
friendship  of  many  who  were  now  arrayed  against  him ;  but  he 
would  have  lost  his  own  self-respect.  Many  of  the  bills  he 
had  vetoed,  he  went  on  to  say,  had  nothing  to  commend  them, 
other  than  that  the  parties,  who  were  to  be  the  beneficiaries, 
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were  political  or  personal  friends  of  the  executive;  and  his  past 
history,  he  thought,  ought  to  have  been  a  sufficient  guaranty 
that  no  such  considerations  would  be  allowed  to  influence  him. 
Special  legislation  had  been  the  great  curse  of  the  state.  "The 
history  of  the  state,"  he  continued,  without  in  terms  again 
mentioning  but  evidently  referring  to  the  political  and  personal 
friends  previously  noticed,  "has  abundantly  proved  that  the 
legislative  power  has  frequently  been  used  to  carry  out  the 
schemes  of  speculators  and  put  money  in  their  pockets  by 
plundering  the  public  treasury.  I  saw  the  controlling  influence 
which  '  lobby  members  *  exercised  over  legislation;  and  against 
all  these  things  I  determined  to  make  war,  without  stopping  to 
count  the  cost  to  me  individually.*'* 

Under  the  circumstances,  after  giving  up  his  office  of  governor, 
there  was  nothing  left  for  Weller  in  California.  He  accordingly 
went  back  to  Washington,  where  President  Buchanan  still  sat  at 
the  helm,  and  still  in  a  measure  guided  the  ship  of  state  among 
the  breakers  into  which  it  had  drifted.  Bigler,  after  being 
shelved  in  California,  had  managed  to  obtain  from  Buchanan 
an  appointment  as  minister  to  Chili.  Wellcr  in  much  the  same 
manner  now  managed  to  obtain  from  Buchanan  an  appointment 
as  minister  to  Mexico  and  occupied  that  position  from  November 
7,  i860,  until  May  14,  1861,  when  he  was  recalled  by  President 
Lincoln.  Whether  Buchanan  in  choosing  him  minister  to 
Mexico  did  so  on  account  of  Wcller's  public  declaration  that 
that  country  was  unfit  to  govern  itself  and  his  recommendation 
of  a  protectorate  by  the  United  States  over  it,  may  be  question- 
able; it  is  difficult  to  account  for  various  things  that  Buchanan 
did;  but  it  is  certain  that  one  of  Lincoln*s  first  acts  was  to 
replace  the  minister  to  Mexico  with  a  new  man.  Weller  there- 
upon returned  to  the  United  States  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  New  Orleans,  where  he  lived  until  his  death  on  August 
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LATHAM  AND  DOWNEY. 

THE  next  governor  of  California  was  Milton  S.  Latham.  He 
was  a  native  of  Ohio;  born  at  Columbus,  May  23,  1827; 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania,  in  1845;  then 
removed  to  Alabama,  where  he  studied  law  and  served  as  clerk 
of  a  court,  and  finally  emigrated  to  California  in  the  winter  of 
1849-50.  His  chief  characteristic  was  suavity  of  manners;  and 
it  carried  him  very  far.  He  did  not  by  any  means  have  the 
ability  of  Weller;  but  he  was  much  more  careful  in  what  he  said 
and  prudent  in  what  he  did;  and,  though  he  could  not  boast  of 
any  of  the  blue  blood  of  the  so-called  first  families  of  the  south, 
he  suited  the  chivalry;  and  as  they  accepted  him,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  them.  He  was  almost  from  the  start  of  his  career  in 
California  an  office-holder;  in  1850  he  was  appointed  and  served 
as  clerk  of  the  recorder's  court  in  San  Francisco;  he  subsequently 
became  district  attorney  in  Sacramento  and  afterwards  in  El 
Dorado  county;  in  1852  was  elected  a  representative  in  congress 
and  served  a  term;  in  1855  was  appointed  collector  of  the  port 
of  San  Francisco  by  President  Pierce  and  held  that  office  until 
1857;  and  in  1859  was  elected  governor.  In  the  Lecompton, 
chivalry  or  pro-slavery  convention,  which  nominated  him  and 
which  met  at  Sacramento  on  June  22,  1859,  he  was  so  chosen 
on  the  second  ballot  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  votes  to  one 
hundred  and  four  for  Weller  and  twenty-nine  for  John  Nugent. 
At  the  election  on  September  7,  1859,  which  resulted  ^^^^ 
a  greater  triumph  for  the  chivalry  than  the  election  of  Weller 
in  1857,  the  vote  stood  upwards  of  sixty-two  thousand  for 
Latham  to  a  little  over  thirty-one  thousand  for  John  Currey, 
anti-Lecompton,  and  about  ten  thousand  for  Leland  Stanford, 
Republican.    At  the  same  time  John  G.  Downey  received  fifty- 
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nine  thousand  votes  for  lieutenant-governor  against  thtrty-onc 
thousand  for  John  Conness,  anti-Lecompton,  and  eleven  thou^<J 
for  James  F,  Kennedy,  Republican*^ 

Latham  was  inaugurated  as  governor  on  January  9,  i86cx  On 
the  same  day  he  delivered  his  inaugural  address.    He  com- 
menced  by  saying  that  it  would  be  a  better  custom  for  an  officer,^ 
upon  the  termination  of  an  official  career,  to  point  his  constituency  ^ 
to  his  several  completed  acts,  than,  in  the  assumption  of  office, 
to  promise  what  might  not  be  consummated.    He  next  said  that 
general  laws  should  not  be  interfered  with,  except  in  cases  whe 
absolutely  necessary.    He  was  of  opinion  that  the  state  priso 
controversy  should  be  compromised.   And  he  was  dccidcdl 
opposed  to  the  system  of  almost  indiscriminate  pardons  of  crimi 
nals,  which  had  been  pursued  by  Weller,  Johnson  and  Biglcf^ 
and  it  should  be  stopped,   "During  the  past  eight  years,*'  he 
said,  "one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  convicts  have  received  ex 
tive  clemency,  being  nearly  one*clevcnth  of  the  entire  num 
imprisoned,  independently  of  escapes,  deaths  and  discharg*^ 
From  this  statement  it  would  appear  that  either  the  courts  have 
been  influenced  by  passion  or  unjustifiable  haste»  or  that  th« 
power  of  relieving  criminals  of  the  judgment  of  the  law  has  bcefl 
unwarrantably  exercised.    Which  is  the  case  it  is  not  my  pro^ 
ince  to  even  surmise.    But  I  am  sure  that  the  framers  of  our 
compact  of  government  never  designed  that  tlie  pardoning  power^ 
vested  in  the  executive^  was  to  be  used  to  thwart  the  judgments 
of  the  courts.   The  power  to  pardon  Is  a  mere  incident  to  ibc 
execution  of  the  law,  intended  to  aid  its  just  operation — never  to 
set  it  at  defiance.    When  sentence  is  once  passed,  the  courts 
become  powerless j  and  though  subsequently  it  may  appear, 
during  the  operation  of  tlie  punishment,  by  newly-discovcfcd 
evidence  that  the  person  so  convicted  is  innocent,  or  new  fiurtiL 
may  show  that  the  judgment  is  too  severe,  no  power  exists  im 
the  court  to  remedy  the  wrong.    Then,  and  then  only,  docs  the 
constitution  design  that  the  executive  shall  step  in  and  arrest  by 
his  decree  the  unjust  rigor  of  the  law/' ' 

He  next  turned        attention  to  a  very  important  project 
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which  had  been  brought  before  the  legislature  and  urged  with 
great  persistence  in  1859,  and  was  still  being  urged.  This  was  a 
private  scheme  to  build  a  bulkhead  or  sea-wall  on  the  water 
front  of  San  Francisco.  The  proposition  was  to  confer  upon  a 
private  corporation  the  power  to  construct  the  sea-wall  all  around 
the  water  front  and  the  right  for  fifty  years  to  collect  tolls  and 
wharfage.  It  is  true  there  was  to  be  reserved  a  power  in  the 
board  of  supervisors  or  other  governing  head  of  the  city  to  fix 
the  rates  of  wharfage  and  tolls;  but  under  any  and  all  circum- 
stances the  project  contemplated  an  immense  monopoly  and,  if 
carried  out,  would  have  made  the  bulkhead  company  the  despots 
of  the  city  and  fastened  upon  the  community  a  power  and 
authority,  to  which  "the  old  man  of  the  sea"  in  the  Arabian  tale 
would  not  have  been  a  circumstance.  Such  at  least  were  the 
opinions  of  those  who  opposed  the  project — and  they  consisted 
of  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  and  especially 
the  merchants  and  others  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  In 
the  legislature  of  1859,  a  few  of  the  senators  and  a  majority  of 
the  assemblymen  from  San  Francisco  expressed  themselves  as 
favorable  to  the  scheme;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  very 
powerful  remonstrances  of  San  Francisco  citizens  against  it,  and 
the  project  failed.  Latham,  in  his  inaugural,  knowing  that  it . 
would  come  up  again,  took  occasion  to  mention  and  moralize 
upon  it  as  follows:  "The  feasibility  and  even  necessity  of  this 
project  has  already  been  the  subject  of  much  legislative  discus- 
sion. There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  under  our  popular 
institutions  and  the  selfish  speculating  spirit  of  the  day,  straight- 
forward, honest  legislation  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult. 
It  is  the  duty  of  those  intrusted  with  law-making  to  acknowledge 
this  fact,  to  accept  it  as  undeniable  truth — then  sternly  resist 
and  correct  it,  if  possible."  He  evidently  meant  that  the  project 
was  urged  "from  bad  motives  and  with  improper  means"  and 
concluded  that  the  better  opinion  was  against  it.* 

There  were  a  few  other  topics  in  Latham's  inaugural,  but 
nothing  to  denote  any  great  amount  of  earnestness.  He  must 
have  known  that  he  would  occupy  the  office  of  governor  but  a 
short  time,  and  that  there  was  little  or  no  use  to  say  much  or 
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promise  anything  in  reference  to  his  administration.  All  his 
remarks  were  therefore  rather  perfunctory  than  otherwise*  He,  I 
however,  spoke  in  favor  of  a  united  and  persistent  effort  to  secure 
a  daily  overland  mail  connection  with  the  eastern  states  and 
eventually  a  transcontinental  railroad;  and  he  charactertitcd  the 
doings  of  the  vigilance  committee  of  1856  as  a  "scene  of  lawless- 
ness without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  our  republic/*  On 
Wednesday,  the  second  day  after  the  inauguration^  a  conctirrait 
resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  the  two  houses  wouki 
that  day  go  into  the  election  of  a  United  States  senator,  to  fill 
the  vacaticy  caused  by  the  death  of  Broderick;  and  it  accord- 
ingly took  place.  The  office  of  Um*ted  States  senator,  then  as 
now,  was  considered  as  of  much  more  importance  and  more 
desirable  than  that  of  governor;  there  was  nothing  then  to 
prevent  a  governor  from  being  elected  to  it;  and  it  was  perfectly 
well  known  that  Latham  wanted  it  The  arrangement  to  bring 
on  the  election  forthwith  was  in  his  interest  The  candidates 
presented  were  Latham  by  t!ie  triumphant  chivalry  Democracy; 
Edmund  Randolph  by  the  anti-Lecompton  Democracy,  and 
Oscar  L,  Shafter  by  the  Republicans,  There  was  but  one 
ballot  The  vote  was  ninety-seven  for  Latham;  fourteen  for 
Randolph  J  and  three  for  Shafter,' 

On  the  next  day,  January  12,  Latham  transmitted  to  the  legis* 
lature  a  special  message  to  the  effect  that,  as  an  act  had  been 
passed  in  1S59  authorising  the  people  of  the  six  southern  comi- 
ties to  vote  on  the  question  of  separation  from  tlie  remainder  of 
the  state,  he  had  transmitted  to  the  president  of  tlic  L^nited  Slates 
a  copy  of  that  act,  a  statement  of  the  vole  that  had  been  taken 
which  was  two  to  one  in  iavor  of  it,  and  a  letter  embodying 
his  own  views  upon  the  subject  He,  however,  djeenietl  it 
proper,  as  the  people  of  the  state  were  deeply  interested  in  the 
matter  and  as  he  himself  might  soon  be  required, M  urge  or 
oppose  the  formation  of  the  new  government  in  the  United  Slates 
senate,  to  communicate  what  he  had  written.  In  his  letter  to  the 
presiilent  which  bore  diUe  t!ie  same  day.  he  maintained  that  what 
he  termed  the  power  to  go  backwanl — by  which  he  seems 
have  meant  the  power  tii  return  fr*\m  the  conditiofi  of  a  state 
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that  of  a  territory — was  subversive  of  the  Union.  "  Equally  with 
the  doctrine  of  nullification  and  secession,  it  is  unprovided  for  in 
the  federal  constitution."  At  the  same  time  he  drew  a  distinction 
between  an  entire  state  being  made  a  territory,  and  a  small  portion 
of  a  state  being  segregated  with  the  purpose  of  making  a  new 
state  out  of  it  Such  a  change,  he  claimed,  could  be  made  by 
congress  and  the  state  legislature  without  a  vote  of  the  people; 
and  he  cited  various  instances,  in  which  changes  had  been  made 
in  state  boundaries,  in  alleged  support  of  his  views.  But  such 
changes  of  boundaries,  he  went  on  to  maintain,  were  not  amend- 
ments to  state  constitutions  and  could  not  be  effected  by  mere 
amendments  to  state  constitutions,  for  the  reason  that  the  United 
States  constitution  required  the  consent  of  congress  to  them.' 

It  might  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  scheme  of  making  a  new 
southern  state  out  of  the  southern  counties  of  California  was  to 
be  credited  to  Latham.  But  it  seems  certain  that  it  was  just  such 
a  scheme  as  suited  the  caliber  of  the  man.  His  extraordinary 
success,  after  Broderick  was  out  of  the  way  and  Weller  had  been 
shelved,  was  calculated  to  give  him  a  very  exalted  idea  of  the 
position  he  might,  by  skillful  manipulation,  occupy  in  the  coun- 
try. If  for  instance  he  could,  by  means  of  the  proposed  new 
territory  and  state  that  was  to  be  made  of  it,  restore  the  equilib- 
rium and  particularly  the  supremacy  of  the  south  and  the  slave 
power,  there  was  a  career  before  him  to  which  his  attainment  of 
the  United  states  senatorship  would  bear  no  comparison.  It 
had  been  found  that  compromises  were  worthless;  it  had  been 
found  that  the  Lecompton  constitution  of  Kansas  did  not  fill 
the  bill ;  but  if  this  new  Southern  territory — the  only  one  with 
population  sufficient  for  a  new  state — could  be  pressed  into 
the  service  of  slavery,  what  a  long  and  brilliant  vista  of  office 
and  influence,  even  among  the  blue-bloods  of  the  chivalry  party, 
it  would  open  up  for  him  who  could  identify  himself  with  the 
movement  and  claim  it  as  his  own!  There  can  be  not  much 
question,  if  search  be  made  for  the  motives  of  Latham's  actions, 
that  notions  of  this  kind  had  taken  possession  of  him,  little  as  he 
was  calculated  either  by  acquirements  or  natural  breadth  of  mind 
to  carry  them  successfully  through.  No  man  ever  left  California, 
*  Senate  Journal,  i860,  127-131. 
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as  its  rep  res  en  tit  ive  in  congre^iSj  w\ih  a  grander  idea  of  what 
was  to  accomplish  or  a  more  confident  belief  lhat  he  wot 
accomplish  it. 

Ill  the  meanwhile,  on  the  day  of  his  election  as  United  States" 
senator  and  the  day  before  the  letter  to  the  president  was  dated, 
Latham  wrote  out  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  governor,  fix- 
ing the  time  for  it  to  take  effect  on  Saturday,  January  14,  at  noon. 
In  his  resignation,  having  apparently  only  the  United  States  sen- 
atorship  in  his  mind,  he  said  to  tlie  legislature,  *'I  accept  the  new 
position,  so  honorable  in  its  character,  and  vacate  the  executive 
chair  without  hesitation  at  the  bidding  of  the  stale,  finnly  believ- 
ing that  I  can  serve  her  more  effectively  in  the  national  coundl 
than  elsewhere/' '  On  January  14,  accordingly,  tlie  legislature 
met  in  joint  convention;  the  resignation  was  read  and  accepted; 
and  the  lieutenant-governor,  John  G.  Downey,  was  inducted  into 
the  office  of  govemon  Upon  thus  assuming  his  new  position  at 
tlie  head  of  the  state  government,  Dow*ney  made  a  few  brief 
inaugural  remarks,  in  which  he  promised  to  practice  in  his  admin- 
istration a  rigid  and  just  economy  and  to  pursue  the  same  gen- 
eral policy  *'  so  plainly  and  admirably  indicated "  by  Go^-emor 
I^tham.'  One  of  his  first  moves  was  in  tiie  line  of  policy  thus 
indicated  Latham  had  not  only  found  fault  with  his  predcce^isor, 
Weller,  for  abusing  the  pardoning  power;  but  he  had  also^  at 
least  impliedly,  condemned  his  action  in  reference  to  Indian  dis- 
turbances by  saying  that,  if  forces  were  to  be  sent  against  Indians, 
a  sufficient  number  of  troops  should  be  sent  to  crush  resjstafice 
instead  of  merely  provoking  it.  This  was  on  January  13,  the 
day  after  Latham's  resignation  was  written  and  the  day  before  it 
took  effect;  and  a  few  days  subsequently  Downey  tmnsmitted  a 
message  on  the  extravagance  of  conducting  Indian  wars  on  the 
plans  adopted  by  Weller  and  the  quartermaster  and  adjutant - 
general,  William  C  Kibbe,  acting  under  his  instructions.  He 
said  that  a  ver>*  few  expeditions,  conducted  on  such  pbkn%  would 
bankrupt  the  state*' 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  subject  of  Indian  disturbances*  came 


^Senate  Juumal,  186a,  142, 143. 
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up  again.  Most  of  the  expeditions,  and  notably  that  conducted 
by  Kibbe  in  1859,  known  as  the  Tehama  county  war,  for  which 
he  presented  bills  amounting  to  seventy  thousand  dollars,  were 
undertaken  in  response  to  petitions  and  complaints  about  Indian 
depredations.  It  may  readily  be  imagined  how  easy  it  was  to 
get  up  such  petitions;  and  how  a  too-compliant  governor  could 
be  deceived  into  paying  too  much  attention  to  them.  Downey 
showed  a  disposition  not  to  trust  them  implicitly.  Much  the 
same  kind  of  complaints  that  had  been  made  to  Weller  about  the 
Tehema  county  Indians  in  1859  were  made  to  Downey  about  the 
Mendocino  county  Indians  in  i860.  It  was  said,  and  members  of 
the  legislature  appeared  to  indorse  the  reports,  that  they  were 
"exceedingly  hostile,  committing  depredations  of  a  serious  char- 
acter, murdering  and  troubling  the  settlers"  at  Round  valley. 
Downey  immediately,  instead  of  sending  troops,  addressed  Gen- 
eral Newman  S.  Clark,  then  in  command  of  the  Pacific  division 
of  the  United  States  army  at  San  Francisco,  on  the  subject;  and 
he  was  more  than  surprised  by  General  Clark's  answer  that  he 
had  troops  sufficient  and  ready  to  move  to  any  point  where  their 
services  might  be  needed  for  the  protection  of  life  or  property, 
and  that  he  had  an  officer  with  a  detachment  of  troops  at  Round 
valley  at  that  very  time;  but  that  not  a  word  had  reached  him 
about  any  hostile  movement  among  the  Indians  or  a  single 
murder.*  And  in  further  answer,  General  Clark,  a  few  weeks 
afterwards,  transmitted  a  report  from  Edward  Dillon,  lieutenant 
in  command  at  Round  valley,  to  the  effect  that  not  only  were 
the  reports  of  Indian  depredations  in  that  quarter  entirely  with- 
out foundation  but  that  the  Indians  were  in  much  more  need  of 
protection  than  the  whites.  He  said  that  there  were  certain 
parties,  having  interests  in  Round  valley,  whose  aim  it  was  to 
exterminate  the  Indians,  and  that  a  company  of  volunteers  had 
been  ranging  in  the  vicinity  all  winter  and  in  connection  with 
the  citizens  of  the  valley  engaged  in  the  indiscriminate  murder 
of  all  the  Indians  whose  misfortune  it  had  been  to  fall  in  with 
them.  He  added  that  the  presence  of  his  detachment  had  been 
the  saving  of  the  Indians;  for  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  noth- 
ing but  fear  had  prevented  the  lawless  citizens  of  Round  valley 
"Assembly Journal,  i860,  165,  210,  211. 
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from  destroying,  root  and  branch,  tl;c  establishment  of  the 
Indian  department.^ 

The  company  of  volunteers,  referred  to  by  Lieutenant  Dillon, 
was  a  squad  of  twenty  men,  called  **Eel  River  Rangers,"  which 
had  been  raised  in  Mendocino  county  in  September,  1859,  under 
authority  from  Governor  Weller.  It  was  under  the  command  of 
Captain  W.  S.  Jarboe.  Weller  had  been  informed,  and  without 
doubt  believed,  that  the  Indians  had  been  committing  depreda- 
tions; and,  in  his  instructions  to  Jarboe,  he  directed  him  to 
confine  his  operations  strictly  against  "those  who  are  known 
to  have  been  engaged  in  killing  the  stock  and  destroying  the 
property  of  our  citizens."  A  few  weeks  later,  Weller  again 
wrote  to  Jarboe  to  the  effect  that  an  indiscriminate  warfare 
would  not  be  justified  by  the  facts  in  his  possession,  and  that 
the  object  of  the  organization  of  his  company  was  "to  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens  in  certain  localities  and 
not  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  Indians."  Not- 
withstanding these  instructions,  it  appears  that  Jarboe  and  his 
men,  instead  of  acting  on  the  defensive,  waged  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation against  the  Indians,  which  became  known  as  the  "Jarboe 
war."  It  was  so  indiscriminate  and  unjustifiable  as  to  provoke 
a  revulsion  in  the  public  mind;  and  on  January  5,  i860,  just 
before  he  went  out  of  office,  Weller  ordered  the  force  to  be 
disbanded.  It  became  Downey's  duty,  when  he  became  gov- 
ernor, to  bring  the  whole  subject  before  the  legislature;  and, 
in  response  to  his  messages,  that  body,  after  pronouncing  the 
"Jarboe  war"  as  it  had  been  carried  on  without  cause  or 
justification,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  United  States 
army,  and  not  the  legislature  of  California,  was  the  proper  and 
legitimate  source  to  apply  to  for  aid  and  protection  against 
Indian  hostilities;  that  it  was  only  in  case  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  that  army  to  act  that  the  legislature  should  make  any 
appropriation  for  the  suppression  of  such  hostilities,  and  that 
so  long  as  it  would  make  appropriations,  just  so  long  would 
hostilities  continue  and  the  legislature  be  called  upon  for  newer 
and  newer  a[)pr()priations.  The  result  was  a  stop  to  the  long- 
continued  abuse  of  state  appropriations  for  the  suppression  of 
*  Assembly  Journal,  i860,  165,  210,  216,  302,  303. 
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Indian  hostilities  or,  more  properly  speaking,  for  exterminating 
those  of  the  Indians  who  still  remained  unslaughtered  In 
1 86 1  Downey  stated  that  he  had  loaned  arms  to  some  of  the 
citizens  of  Nevada,  who  had  become  involved  in  an  Indian  war, 
but  that,  so  far  as  California  was  concerned,  no  troops  had 
been  called  out  by  him  for  Indian  war  purposes.  It  was  true 
that  requisitions  had  been  made  upon  him;  but  he  had  found 
upon  investigation  that  the  reports  of  depredations  were  exag- 
gerated or  untrue;  and  he  knew  that  most  of  the  expeditions, 
which  had  been  gotten  up  for  the  suppression  of  alleged  Indian 
aggressions,  were  mere  forays  for  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  defenseless  women  and  children.* 

Next  in  order  was  a  revival  of  the  proposition  to  dismember 
the  state.  It  took  the  shape  of  a  resolution,  introduced  by 
Daniel  Rogers  into  the  assembly  in  January,  i860,  to  lop  off 
the  six  southern  counties  and  form  a  separate  territorial  gov- 
ernment for  them.  The  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  assembly 
by  a  vote  of  thirty-seven  ayes  to  twenty-six  noes.  And  action 
favorable  to  the  same  proposition  was  taken  in  the  senate.  But 
there  the  scheme  stopped;  for,  before  anything  further  could  be 
done,  the  war  of  secession  came  on  and  any  further  talk  of 
concession  to  the  south  would  have  been  regarded  as  not  only 
useless  but  treasonable.'  At  the  same  time  that  talk  of  dividing 
the  state  was  thus  going  on,  the  question  of  a  state  capitol 
came  up  and  was  in  effect  decided  and  determined.  Though 
Sacramento  had  been  fixed  upon  as  the  capital  city,  there  was 
no  suitable  building  there  for  the  capitol.  That  city  claimed 
that  it  had  donated  the  necessary  ground  for  the  erection  of 
such  structures  as  might  be  needed  and  that  it  had  offered  the 
use  of  the  building,  then  used  as  a  capitol,  free  of  expense, 
though  the  state  saw  fit  to  pay  rent  for  its  use.  It  also  appeared 
that  the  state  had  already  in  1856,  as  before  shown,  decided 
upon  the  erection  of  the  capitol  at  Sacramento,  and  that,  though 
the  act  passed  for  that  purpose  had  been  pronounced  unconsti- 
tutional, its  unconstitutionality  for  other  reasons  did  not  affect 
the  deliberate  expression  of  will  on  the  part  of  the  state  to 

'Assembly Journal,  i860,  318-325;  Senate  Journal,  1S61,  38,  39. 
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accomplish  the  object  contemplated  or  the  propriety  of  its 
accomplishmenL  On  the  other  hand,  Santa  CJara  county  claimed 
that  the  original  removal  of  the  capital  from  San  Jus4  was 
tinconstitutional,  and  so  with  every  subsequent  removaL  But 
as  soon  as  die  question  was  Urns  resuscitated,  San  Francisco 
renewed  its  ofler  of  any  public  square  in  the  city  that  might 
be  selected,  with  the  exception  of  the  plaaa;  and  it  further 
offered  to  appropriate  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
towards  the  construction  of  buildings*    Jact>b  C  Beidcman  and 
Robert  C.  Page,  on  their  own  behalf,  ufiTcrcd  four  blocks  of  land, 
bounded  by  Van  Ness  avenue,  Eddy,  Gough  and  0*Farrel! 
streets,  and  to  plank  those  streets  and  connect  them  by  two 
planked  streets  with  the  other  planked  streets  of  the  city.  At 
the  same  time  Oakland  offered  ten  acres  of  ground  in  any  part 
of  that  city  that  might  be  selected.    These  various  offers,  how- 
ever, did  not  appear  to  have  any  effect;  and  the  committee  in 
whose  hands  the  subject  rested  decided  in  favor  of  Sacramento. 
The  final  result  was  the  passage  on  March  2,  i860,  of  a  bill  for 
the  construction  of  the  state  capitol  at  Sacramento,  Under 
that  act,  which  expressly  provided  that  the  entire  cost  of  the 
building  should  not  exceed  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  a 
start  was  made  in  the  erection  of  the  granite  structure  in  the 
capital  city,  which  before  completion  cost  several  nitUions  but 
is  famed  far  and  wide  as  one  of  the  handsomest  of  state  capitol s.* 
Contcniporancous  with  the  start  of  the  state  capitol  was 
another  notable  event,  which  attracted  much  attention  and  was^ 
of  very  great  importance  to  the  state.    This  was  the  establish* 
mcnt  of  the  *'  pDny  express."    An  overland  mail  stage  line, 
connecting  San  Francisco  with  St*  Louis  and  running  by  the 
southern  or  so-called  Butterficld  route  through  Arizona,  Ncw^ 
Mexico,  Texas  and  Arkansas,  had  been  establi-shcd  in  Se|>teiiibcr^ 
1S58,  and  mail  stages  left  each  end  of  the  Unc  regubrly  twice 
a  week;  but  the  time  required  to  make  the  trip  was  about  tlic 
same  as  that  needed  on  the  ocean  trip  by  mail  steamers;  and 
nothing  in  the  way  of  time  was  gained,  except  that  an  overland 
mail  arrivetl  eight  times  a  months  while  a  steamer  mail  camel 
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in  only  twice  a  month.  The  regularity  and  safety  of  the  service 
by  the  southern  route  suggested  that  a  mail  could  be  carried 
on  horseback  from  St.  Joseph  in  Missouri,  the  most  westerly 
point  then  reached  by  eastern  railroads,  and  on  an  almost  direct 
course  to  Sacramento  on  the  Pacific  side  with  equal  safety  and 
in  much  less  time.  The  distance  from  one  point  to  the  other 
was  about  nineteen  hundred  miles,  which  at  an  average  speed 
of  eight  miles  an  hour  could  be  made  in  ten  days.  A  company 
or  rather  partnership,  known  as  Russell,  Majors  &  Waddell,  then 
engaged  in  running  a  daily  stage  between  the  Missouri  river 
and  Salt  Lake  city,  was  induced,  particularly  by  the  representa- 
tions of  United  States  Senator  Gwin,  to  undertake  the  enterprise. 
Stations  already  existed  every  ten  miles  as  far  west  as  Salt  Lake; 
and  proper  arrangements  were  made  for  stations  west  of  Salt 
Lake  about  every  twenty-four  miles,  which  was  to  be  the  limit  of 
each  horse's  travel  at  a  heat,  and  for  relays.  At  each  station, 
a  fresh  horse  was  to  be  ready  to  start  on  with  the  mail-pouch 
the  moment  it  arrived  and  could  be  handed  over  either  to  the 
same  rider  or  to  a  new  one — one  man  sometimes  riding  a  couple 
of  hundred  miles.  There  were  to  be  two  mails  a  week,  each 
way;  but  not  much  more  than  two  hundred  letters  could  be 
carried  at  a  time;  and  usually  a  much  smaller  number  was 
taken.  To  save  weight,  tissue  paper  was  ordinarily  used;  and, 
on  account  of  the  limited  traffic  and  great  expense,  the  postage 
was  fixed  at  five  dollars  for  each  half  ounce.* 

Everything  being  arranged,  the  first  horseback  or  pony  mail 
left  Sacramento  on  the  Pacific  side  and  St.  Joseph  in  Missouri  on 
the  other  side  on  April  3,  i860.  The  mail  from  St.  Joseph  com- 
ing west  passed  from  rider  to  rider,  by  the  way  of  South  Pass, 
Salt  Lake,  Humboldt  river  and  Carson  valley,  to  Sacramento, 
which  it  reached  on  April  13.  The  news  of  its  coming  was 
hailed  with  great  enthusiasm;  and  both  houses  adjourned  in 
honor  of  and  to  welcome  it.^  It  came  in  time  for  the  regular 
afternoon  steamboat;  and  the  horse  and  rider  with  the  mail-bag, 
just  as  they  had  come  into  Sacramento,  took  passage  on  the  boat 

'f^eventy  Years  on  the  Frontier  (Alexander  Majors'  Memoirs),  Chicago 
and  New  York,  1893,  173-185;  Hittell's  San  Francisco,  269,  324. 
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and  arrived  at  the  wharf  in  San  Francisco  at  one  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  April  14,    TItere  they  were  met  by  an  enthusiastic 
crowd  i^ith  bands  and  torches;  a  procession  was  formed;  3fid« 
with  music  and  continuous  cheers,  they  were  escorted  to  the 
post-office*    The  quickest  time  ever  made  between  San  Francisco 
and  New  York  by  the  overland  mail  over  tlie  Butterfield  route 
was  twenty-one  days;  the  pony  express  shortened  tliis  time 
to  ten  days  and  kept  up  the  service  in  schedule  time  till  super- 
seded by  the  progress  of  the  transcontinental  railn>ads  and 
telegraph  lines.    It  required,  to  do  its  work,  nearly  five  hundred 
horses,  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  stations,  two  hundred 
station-keepers  aod  eighty  riders.    Each  rider  usually  rode  three 
horses  or  about  seventy-five  miles,  though  sometimes  much 
greater  distances*    One  rider,  named  Robert  M,  Haslam,  usu- 
ally known  as  "Pony  Bob/'  on  one  occasion  made  a  continuous 
ride  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  miles  within  a  few  hours  of 
schedule  time;  and  another,  William  F,  Cody,  wlio  afterwards 
became  famous  under  the  name  of  "Buffalo  Bill/'  rode  in  one 
continuous  trip  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  miles,  without 
stopping  except  for  meals  and  to  change  horses.   Tlie  pony 
express  in  December,  i860,  carried  President  Buchanan*s  last 
annual  message  from  the  Missouri  river  to  Sacramento  in  ii 
little  over  eight  days  and  in  March,  i86j.  President  Lincoln'^ 
message  over  the  same  route  in  seven  days  and  about  sevcntetrn 
hours,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  quickest  time,  consid- 
ering distance,  ever  made  on  horseback*    With  such  riding,  the 
regular  time  for  letters  between  San  Francisco  and  New  York 
was  reduced  to  thirteen  days;  but  for  news  it  was  brought 
down  to  nine  days — that  being  the  time  between  the  telcgrafihic 
stations  at  St,  Joseph  in  Missouri  and  Carson  City  in  Utah* 
which  was  by  that  time  in  direct  telegraphic  communication 
with  San  Francisco.   A  short  time  before  the  establii^hmcrit 
of  the  pony  express,  a  telegraph  wire  had  been  run  from  San 
Francisco  to  Stockton  and  up  through  the  San  Joaquin  \*allcy 
and  over  the  mount;iins  and  across  tlie  Mojavc  dewt  and  on  U> 
Los  Angeles,  with  the  object  principally  of  supplying  the  San 
Francisco  newspapers  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  the  overland 
stage;  but  the  pony  express  at  once  destroyed  its  use  for  ituch 
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purpose  and  for  the  time  superseded  every  other  means  of  rapid 
communication.^ 

Meanwhile  several  other  matters,  illustrative  and  very  signifi- 
cant of  the  times,  with  which  Downey  had  more  or  less  con- 
nection, came  up  in  the  legislature  of  i860.  In  February  he 
recommended  that  highway  robbery  should  be  made  a  capital 
offense;  but  neither  that  legislature  nor  any  subsequent  one  has 
agreed  with  him.  Soon  afterwards,  John  J.  Warner  of  the  assem- 
bly committee  on  public  morals  reported  against  a  bastardy  act; 
and  no  act  of  that  kind  has  so  far  obtained  place  on  the  statute- 
book.*  A  bill  was  passed  and  approved  by  Downey  to  pay 
R.  A.  Thompson  and  Ferris  Forman  for  services  in  going  to 
Washington  and  endeavoring  to  induce  the  president  to  precipi- 
tate the  United  States  troops  upon  the  committee  of  vigilance  in 
1856.  Another  bill  was  passed,  and  approved  by  Downey  to 
settle  the  state  prison  muddle  for  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars,  as  before  stated.  A  bill  which  might  have 
been  of  immense  importance,  if  it  could  have  been  properly 
drawn  and  executed,  was  presented  in  the  senate  by  R.  A.  Red- 
man against  "lobbying  and  log-rolling;'*  but  after  passing  the 
senate  and  reaching  the  assembly,  on  motion  of  Thomas  B. 
Shannon,  the  word  "log-rolling*' was  rejected;  and  subsequently, 
on  motion  of  A.  J.  King,  the  enacting  clause  was  stricken  out  by 
a  vote  of  forty-one  ayes  to  fifteen  noes.*  But  the  matter  which 
caused  the  most  excitement  and  made  the  most  noise  at  the 
session  of  i860  was  the  San  Francisco  bulkhead.  This  scheme, 
gotton  up  chiefly  by  persons  who  had  made  money  out  of  the 
old  wharves  and  had  organized  under  the  name  of  the  San 
Francisco  Dock  and  Wharf  Company,  was,  as  already  stated,  to 
build  a  stone  bulkhead  on  the  water  front,  maintain  possession 
and  control  of  it  and  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  collecting 
whariage  and  tolls  for  fifty  years.  It  had  been  agitated  in  several 
previous  legislatures  and  had  been  growing  in  strength  every 
year.    It  was  in  the  hands  of  adroit  managers  and  backed  by 

*  Majors'  Seventy  Years  on  the  Frontier,  173-185;  Hittell's  San  Francisco 
324 »  325. 

'Assembly  Journal,  i860,  384,  389. 

'  Senate  Journal,  i860,  359, 407, 687,  796;  Assembly  Journal,  i860, 384, 389, 
588,  642,  682. 
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plentiful  capital.  It  was  true  that  Latham,  fresh  from  the  United 
States  custom-house  and  intimate  relation  as  collector  of  tlie  port 
with  the  oiercantile  and  shipping  interests,  had  spoken  against 
it  in  his  tnaugiiral  ;  but«  notwithstanding  his  disparaging  remarks, 
tlie  project  in  the  shape  of  a  bill,  introduced  into  the  senate  by 
Isaac  S.  Titus  of  El  Dorado  county,  passed  that  house  with  a 
majority  of  sixteen  to  thirteen  and  the  assembly  with  a  majority 
of  fortj^-tliree  to  thirty.  Several  assemblymen  froni  San  Fran- 
dsco  lavored  it;  while  the  others  and  ail  tJie  senators  were  vio- 
lently opposed,  and  the  community  in  gcncralj  supported  by  the 
most  iafluential  newspapers,  condemned  it  and  its  advociitestn 
unmeasured  terms.  Some  of  the  bitterest  speeches  ev  er  made  la 
the  California  legislature  arose  out  of  the  controversy — among 
which  may  be  particularly  mentioned  one  by  Henry  Edgerton 
of  Napa  county,  who  favored  the  bill,  in  answer  to  newiipapcr 
attacks  upon  him  on  account  of  his  advocacy  of  it,^ 

It  appears  to  have  been  supposed  by  those  who  favorc-d  the 
bill  that  Downey  would  approve  it.  But  if  so,  they  were  mis- 
taken. On  April  16,  two  days  after  it  had  been  placed  in  his 
hands,  he  vetoed  it  In  his  veto  message,  he  said,  After  giving 
this  biil  the  most  careful  consideration  in  all  its  detiils,  I  am 
led  to  the  irresistible  conclusion  that  its  provisions  are  not  only* 
in  conflict  with  the  constitution  and  the  principles  of  natural 
justice,  but  that  the  measure  as  a  whole  is  calculated  to  work 
irreparable  injury  to  our  commerce,  internal  and  external,  dl 
which  San  Francisco  is  and  must  forever  remain  the  metropolis.'* 
Upon  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  veto,  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco grew  almost  wild  with  joy;  and  for  tlie  time,  and  in  that 
quarter  at  leasts  Downey  suddenly  became  tlie  most  popular 
man  in  the  sUte.  Never,  since  tlic  defeat  of  tire  San  Francisco 
water-front-extension  scheme  by  the  cisting  vote  of  Ueu tenant- 
governor  Purdy  in  1853,  had  there  been  anything  of  the  kind — 
so  sudden*  so  spontaneous  and  so  general*  Not  long  afterwards, 
rhen  Downey  visited  San  Francisco,  he  was  welcomed  WHth  a 
ftt  popular  ovation.  About  two  weeks  subsequent  to  Uie 
defeat  of  tlic  bill  by  Downey's  objections,  an  effort  was  made  in 
the  senate  to  pass  it  over  the  veto;  but  the  attempt  f;yled  by  a 
*  Scn«tv  JtMintali  i$6o,  j^i*  5^1-^51 ;  Assembly  jQUfn*ij,        602^  66^5, 
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vote  of  fifteen  to  fifteen;  and  from  that  time  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  felt  more  confidence  in  its  future  advance  and  pros- 
perity than  it  had  for  several  years.  And  Downey  might  have 
had  almost  anything  he  asked  o(  it,  if  he  had  only  managed  to 
stear  as  clear  of  entanglement  on  the  Union  question  as  he  had 
on  the  bulkhead.* 

Although  the  Union  question  was  not  yet  presented  in  such 
shape  as  to  be  considered  of  vital  importance,  it  was  nevertheless 
felt,  as  it  were  in  the  air,  to  be  so.  Up  to  that  time  California 
had  given  decided  majorities  in  favor  of  the  party  that  favored 
slavery.  But  at  the  presidential  election  of  i860,  when  the  line 
came  to  be  drawn  with  great  distinctness  between  the  north  and 
the  south,  between  freedom  and  slavery,  between  union  and 
secession,  California  broke  its  old  Democratic  record  and  wheeled 
into  line  as  a  Republican  state,  strong  on  the  side  of  the  Union. 
An  effort  had  been  made  to  bring  together  the  two  wings  of  the 
Democratic  party;  but  the  Lecompton  wing,  which  favored 
slavery  and  preferred  John  C.  Breckenridge  for  president,  coul 
not  or  would  not  harmonize  with  the  anti-Lecompton  winr^, 
which  favored  squatter-sovereignty  and  preferred  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  for  president.  In  July,  when  news  came  of  the  split  in 
the  Democratic  national  convention  and  the  nomination  of 
Douglas  by  one  wing  and  of  Breckenrid^^e  by  the  other,  it  pro- 
duced great  excitement  and  consternation.  Downey  and  many 
other  old-time  Democrats  declared  for  Douglas;  while  Weller, 
Gwin,  Latham,  almost  all  the  federal  office-holders  and  various 
others  supported  Breckenridge.  Latham,  who  seems  to  have 
still  imagined  that  he  wielded  a  mighty  influence,  thought  proper 
to  issue  a  lengthy  address,  in  which  he  avowed  his  adherence  to 
Breckenridge,  not  because  he  claimed  him  to  be  the  regular 
nominee  of  the  Democratic  party  but  because  he  agreed  with 
the  political  principles  advocated  by  him;  and  he  added  that  he 
opposed  Douglas  because  he  did  not  agree  with  him,  and  not  for 
any  other  reason.  In  the  meanwhile  news  had  also  come  of  the 
nomination  by  the  Republican  national  convention  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Hannibal  Hamlin  as  president  and  vice-president; 
and  in  a  very  short  time  after  the  canvass  opened,  it  was  perfectly 

J  Senate  Journal,  i860,  668-672,  800;  Hittell's  San  Francisco,  323. 
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well  understood  that  the  struggle^  call  it  by  whatever  name  they 
might  and  without  reference  to  individuals,  was  to  be  between 
union  and  threatened  secession,' 

The  presidentJal  campaign  of  iS6o  in  California  wa^  a  memo- 
rable one.    The  people  were  thoroughly  aroused  and  many  able 
speakers  took  part  in  the  Conflict,   There  was  not  so  much 
personal  vituperation  as  in  the  campaign  of  the  year  before;  but 
there  was  more  political  bitterness,  for  the  reason  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Democracy,  which  had  hitherto  trained  with  the 
chivalry,  had  gone  over  to  the  anti-Lecompton  or  Douglas  side; 
and  each  wing  hated  the  other  even  more  than  it  hated  the 
Republicans.     Besides,  the  kiHing  of  Broderick,  wliich  was 
attributed  to  the  chivalry,  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  the  influence  it  produced  was  powerful.  Tlioujjh 
Brodcrick  was  dead,  his  spirit  was  alive  and  worked  greater 
wonders  than  he  himself  could  have  worked  if  he  had  lived  id 
was  in  this  campaign  that  Edward  D*  Baker  pronounced,  in  favors 
of  freedom  and  the  Republican  party,  what  was  supposed  to  be 
the  greatest  speech  ever  delivered  in  California,    Baker  had  dis* 
tinguished  himself  as  an  orator  on  various  former  occasions  andj 
particularly  at  the  celebration  in  San  Francisco  of  the  laying  ot 
the  Atlantic  cable  and  at  Broderick*s  funeral    He  had  been 
defeated  in  1859  as  a  candidate  for  congress;  after  which  he  h^d 
gone  to  Oregon  and  been  elected  United  States  senator  from  tliat 
state;  and  he  was  on  his  way  to  Washington  when  called  upon 
to  speak.    It  was  in  this  speech,  on  October  29,  i860,  that  he 
uttered  the  words,  '* Where  the  feet  of  my  youth  were  planted, 
there,  by  Freedom,  my  feet  shall  stand.    1  will  walk  beneath  her 
banner.    I  will  glory  in  her  strength.    I  have  watched  her,  in 
history^  struck  down  on  a  hundred  chosen  fields  of  battle*  1 
have  seen  her  friends  fly  from  hen    I  have  seen  her  foes  gather 
round  her.    I  have  seen  them  bind  her  to  the  stake.   I  hav 
seen  them  give  her  ashes  to  the  winds,  regathcring  them  agai 
that  they  might  scatter  them  yet  more  widely*    But  when  they 
turned  to  exult,  I  have  seen  her  again  meet  thens,  fate  to  face, 
resplendent  in  complete  steel  and  brandishing  in  her  strong  right 
hand  a  flaming  sword,  red  with  insuflerable  light.    I  take  cour^ 
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age.  The  people  gather  round  her.  The  Genius  of  America 
will  at  last  lead  her  sons  to  freedom."  ^  On  the  other  hand,  and 
about  the  same  time,  John  B.  Weller  delivered  a  speech  for  the 
chivalry  at  San  Jos^,  in  which  he  said,  "I  do  not  know  whether 
Lincoln  will  be  elected  or  not  But  I  do  know  that,  if  he  is 
elected  and  if  he  attempts  to  carry  out  his  doctrines,  the  south 
will  surely  withdraw  from  the  Union.  And  I  should  consider 
them  less  than  men  if  they  did  not.'" 

At  the  election,  which  took  place  on  November  6  and  resulted, 
as  has  been  stated,  in  favor  of  the  Republican  party,  the  chivalry, 
that  had  enjoyed  such  a  phenomenal  triumph  in  1859,  com- 
pletely beaten.  Its  vote  in  the  state  amounted  to  only  about 
thirty-four  thousand,  while  Douglas  received  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand and  Lincoln  nearly  thirty-nine  thousand  On  the  Union 
question,  as  it  then  stood,  the  Douglas  vote  was  to  be  counted 
with  the  Republicans;  and  there  was  also  a  vote  of  a  little  over 
nine  thousand  for  John  Bell  and  Edward  Everett,  who  had  been 
nominated  as  president  and  vice-president  by  a  party  that  called 
itself  the  Union  party.  In  a  short  time  afterwards,  when  the 
chivalry,  having  been  defeated  at  the  polls,  rebelled  and  appealed 
to  arms,  a  number  of  the  so-called  Union  as  well  as  of  the 
Douglas  party  returned  to  their  old  principles;  they  at  least 
gave  no  aid  to  but  talked  against,  and  in  fact  opposed,  those 
who  saved  the  Union.  But  up  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
— which  compelled  men  to  show  themselves  in  their  true  colors 
— all,  except  the  avowed  chivalry,  talked  Union.' 

When  the  new  legislature  of  1861  assembled  on  January  7, 
it  was,  or  it  professed  to  be,  decidedly  Union.  At  the  previous 
session,  when  Downey  succeeded  Latham  in  the  gubernatorial 
chair,  Isaac  N.  Quinn  of  Tuolumne  county  had  been  president 
of  the  senate  and  in  effect  lieutenant-governor.  But  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  of  1861,  Quinn's  term  having  expired, 
the  place  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Pablo  De  La  Guerra  of 
Santa  Barbara.  De  La  Guerra  was  one  of  the  old  native  Cali- 
fornian  stock  of  Spanish  blood,  a  man  of  considerable  culture 

*Hitteirs  San  Francisco,  327,  328;  Bench  and  Bar  in  California,  by  Oscar 
T.  Shuck,  San  Francisco,  1888,  18. 
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and  refinement,  who  had  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
in  184S  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  He  gave 
expression  to  his  feelings  about  the  Union  in  a  few  remarks 
which  he  made  to  the  senate  upon  taking  hb  seat  as  its  presiding 
officer.  "Allow  me/*  he  said,  **to  express  the  hope  that  the  ses- 
sion upon  which  we  are  entering  will  be  characterized  by  indus- 
try, harmony,  wise  legislation  and,  above  all,  by  such  a  marked 
devotion  to  the  Union  that  our  young  state  shall  help  to  rcpro- 
duce*  in  these  days  of  discord,  that  fraternal  spirit  of  *amit)% 
mutual  deference  and  concession'  in  which  the  government  of 
the  Union  was  established  and  by  which  alone  it  can  be  kept 
from  utter  dissolution/*'  At  the  same  session  of  i86i,  on  Jan* 
uary  18,  Downey  presented  his  first  regular  annual  message. 
He  addressed  his  introductory  remarks  to  the  extravagance^  bad 
management  and  dishonesty  of  former  years^  which  had  left  an 
indebtedness  of  over  four  millions  of  dollars,  for  which  there 
was  nothing  to  show  except  an  unfinished  state  prison  and  an 
incomplete  and  indifferent  building  for  the  insane  patients  of  the 
state.  There  were  no  railroads,  no  canals,  no  state  capitol  and 
no  seminary  of  learning — no  equivalent  in  fact  for  the  vast 
public  incumbrance  that  had  been  created.  It  was  true  that  a 
brighter  day  seemed  to  be  dawning;  we  were  reducing  our 
expenditures  to  our  income;  we  were  promptly  paying  the 
interest  upon  our  bonds,  and  a  large  sinking  fund  was  being 
annually  laid  by  for  the  redemption  of  the  same;  and  our  securi- 
ties were  being  sought  for  by  capitalists  as  an  investment  inferior 
to  none  in  the  American  Union — all  of  which  augured  well  for 
our  future  stability  and  material  prosperity.  There  a  surplus 
of  over  six  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  dollars  in  the 
treasury;  but  at  the  same  time  there  were  extraordinary*  expenses 
to  be  met — among  which  were  a  ruinous  contract  for  the  support 
of  the  state  prison,  expensive  Indian  war  debts^  expenses  of  the 
state  capitol  building,  of  the  state  reform  school  at  Mar^'svillc, 
of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  asylum  at  San  Francisco,  of  the 
orphan  asyknns  and  other  charities,  of  the  boundaiy  surv^ey  and 
of  tile  geological  survey.* 

*SctiJUe  Jtjiimsil,  1H60,  179;  Senate  J ourmil,  iMi,  8, 
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He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  bill  for  a  constitutional 
convention  had  been  defeated  by  the  people  for  the  third  time 
and  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  old  constitution  of  1849  was  a 
good  one  in  the  main  and  at  most  needed  only  a  few  amend- 
ments. There  ought,  for  instance,  to  be  two  more  supreme  jus- 
tices; there  ought  to  be  only  biennial  sessions  of  the  legislature, 
and  there  ought  to  be  a  repeal  of  the  personal  liability  clause  in 
reference  to  corporations.  He  maintained  that  taxation  was 
intolerable  and  that  fees  ought  to  be  reduced — or  abolished.  He 
complimented  in  high  terms  the  operation  of  the  San  Francisco 
consolidation  act  and  especially  in  respect  to  reducing  municipal 
expenses.  '*I  cannot  see,"  he  said,  '*what  justice  there  can  be  in 
a  county  clerk,  sheriff  or  tax  collector  getting  emoluments 
amounting  to  from  ten  to  thirty  thousand  dollars  per  annum, 
while  our  chief  justice  and  chief  magistrate  get  only  six  thousand 
dollars."  Was  it  not  absurd  for  tax  collectors  and  others,  who 
did  nothing,  to  receive  enormous  fees  for  doing  nothing?  He 
also  called  attention  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  laws  concerning 
poll  taxes  and  suggested  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  vote, 
who  did  not  pay  his  poll  tax.  He  likewise  favored  a  reduction 
of  the  number  of  representatives  and  the  abolition  of  mileage, 
allowing  only  for  actual  expenses.  He  recommended  a  short 
session  and  a  few  laws.  And  in  conclusion  he  maintained  that 
the  Union  was  in  imminent  danger  of  disruption.  He  felt  deep 
solicitude,  he  said,  "in  the  perpetuity  of  that  Union,  transmitted 
to  our  care  by  the  fathers  of  the  revolution  for  the  benefit  of  suc- 
ceeding generations,  for  the  security  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
and  the  honor,  glory  and  power  of  the  American  name.  You 
should  by  joint  resolution,"  he  continued,  "express  your  disap- 
probation of  all  measures  with  which  any  portion  of  the  confed- 
eracy may  be  justly  dissatisfied  or  their  constitutional  rights  in 
the  humblest  degree  affected.  The  nullification  of  the  fugitive 
slave  law  and  the  passage  of  personal  liberty  bills  by  many  of  the 
sovereign  states  cannot  be  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  sub- 
versive of  all  amicable  relations  between  those  states  and  that 
portion  of  the  confederacy  interested  in  slave  property.  These 
enactments  are  unconstitutional,  arc  founded  upon  injustice  and 
bad  faith,  and  are  in  violation  of  the  federal  compact.  The 
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authors  of  ihem  have  been  forewarned  of  their  evil  results  ft 
now  that  they  see  the  danger,  it  is  hoped  that  a  sense  of  return* 
ing  justice  and  the  patriotism^  that  so  eminently  distinguished 
the  citizens  of  those  states  in  the  earlier  days  of  tiie  republic, 
cause  them  to  repeal  these  obnoxious  statutes  and  by  this  mean^l 
restore  peace  to  the  country  and  permanency  to  the  Union. 

Downey*s  unionism,  it  was  very  plain,  was  not  of  the  kind  by 
which  the  Union  could  be  preserved.    It  meant  continued  sab- 
mission  and  subserviency  to  slavery  and  the  slave  power,  whicfc 
had  hitherto  dominated  the  coimtry  while  the  advance  of  the 
age  had  outgrown  it    It  meant  that  the  area  of  slavery  must  bcl 
extended  so  as  to  make  it  equal  to  that  of  freedom  or  that  the 
area  of  freedom  nmst  be  restricted  so  as  not  to  allow  it  to  exceed 
that  of  slavery.    It  meant  that  the  north,  which  under  tlie  tnflu* 
ence  of  freedom  was  far  outstripping  the  souths  should  not  be 
permitted  to  obtain  or  enjoy  the  ascendency.   It  meant  thai  the 
march  of  civilization  must  be  arrested,  because  slavery  was  losing 
or  would  lose  its  predominance.    It  was  obvious  that  in  the  trre 
pressible  conflict  that  was  coming  on  between  union  and  scccs 
sion,  such  unionism  was  more  on  the  side  of  secession  than  on  th 
side  of  the  Union,    It  cannot  be  said  that  Downey  had  any  spe 
cial  love  for  slavery  or  the  slave  power;  on  the  contrary,  he  ha 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  broken  loose  from  the  chivalr>'  an 
was  what  was  called  an  anti-Lecompton  Democrat;  but,  unfortu 
nately  for  himselfi  he  was  still  hampered  with  old* time  doctrin 
when  slavery  ruled  unquestioned,  and  he  did  not  receive  an 
welcome  soon  enough  the  new  light  of  freedom  which  ha 
arisen  in  the  land.    He  might  have  advocated  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  without  giving  up  everything  to  slav^ery;  he  migh 
have  done  so  easily,  without  committing  himself  to  abolition;  an 
had  he  done  so,  he  could  not  have  asked  for  anything  from  th 
people  of  California  which  they  would  not  wiihngly  have  give 
him.    But,  as  it  was,  he  failed  to  see  and  to  seize  what  w 
within  his  grasp  ;  and  the  lost  opportunit>^  never  returned,  Afte 
his  message,  he  was  not  as  much  in  popular  estimation  even 
he  had  been  before  he  mounted  into  favor  by  his  veto  of  |h 
bulkhead  bilk 

*  Senate  JoumaU  tMi,  36,  37,  40-43. 
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It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  and  strongly  indicative  of  the 
sagacity  and  fer-seeing  intellectual  ability  of  Broderick,  that  he 
should  have  perceived  and  placed  himself  so  early  on  the  side  of 
the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age.  Whatever  fault  might  be  found 
with  him  otherwise,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  upon  this,  the 
most  vital  of  all  questions,  he  had  taken  a  stand  that  could  not 
be  mistaken  and  that  it  was  unreservedly  on  the  side  of  Union  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  for  this  reason,  little  as 
some  of  his  friends  and  adherents  seem  to  have  appreciated  it, 
that  he  had  come  to  be  looked  on  as  a  hero  and  martyr ;  that  his 
memory  was  treasured  and  cherished,  and  that  his  name,  when 
mentioned,  suggested  something  extraordinarily  great  and  grand 
in  character,  aroused  enthusiasm  and  served  as  a  rallying  cry 
under  which  people  could  march  triumphantly  forward  on  the 
line  in  which  public  affairs  were  irresistibly  tending.  This 
became  very  evident  upon  the  introduction  into  the  assembly  of 
1 86 1  of  a  proposition  to  declare  untrue  and  in  effect  expunge 
from  the  legislative  journals  the  resolution,  adopted  in  1859, 
censuring  Broderick  for  alleged  violation  of  instructions  in  refer- 
ence to  voting  for  the  Lecompton  constitution  and  demanding 
his  resignation.  The  new  proposition,  which  came  up  in  the 
form  of  a  concurrent  resolution,  declared  that  the  condemnatory 
resolutions  were  not  only  not  true  in  fact  but  that  they  were  not 
sanctioned  by  the  people  of  the  state;  that  Broderick  had  voted 
against  Lecompton  before  any  instructions  had  reached  or  could 
reach  him;  that  he  had  therefore  not  only  not  disobeyed  instruc- 
tions but  that  he  had  truly  and  properly  represented  the  will  of 
the  people  of  California  and  of  the  United  States,  who  by  a  very 
large  and  decided  majority  had  indorsed  his  course;  that  he  had 
approved  himself  an  honest,  able  and  faithful  representative,  and 
that  the  resolutions  of  1859  ^^^^  "unjust  to  his  character  while  liv- 
ing and  derogatory  to  the  honorable  and  patriotic  fame  which  a 
true  and  faithful  record  of  his  acts  will  always  accord  to  his  mem- 
ory." The  so-called  expunging  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
in  the  senate  of  nineteen  ayes  to  eleven  noes  and  in  the  assembly 
by  forty-one  to  thirty-two.^ 

*  Assembly  Journal,  1861,  172;  Senate  Journal,  1S61,  69,  70,  826,  827; 
Stats.  1861,  670,  671. 
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The  same  tendency  was  manifested  by  the  introduction  at  the 
same  session  of  i86i  of  niiraerous  resolutions  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  most  of  them  very  strongly  in  favor  of  maintaining  it  at 
all  hascards.  There  was  one,  however,  presented  in  the  senate  by 
J.  Logan  of  Tehama  county,  which  was  intended  as  an  indorse- 
ment  of  a  plan  of  settlement  of  national  troubles  proposed  by 
John  J.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky,  It  somewhat  curiously  mixed 
up  an  approval  of  the  patriotism  of  Stephen  A*  Douglas  with 
that  of  John  C.  Ikec  ken  ridge  and  condemned  the  doctrine  of 
coercion  which  by  this  time  had  begun  to  be  talked  about  and  was 
destined  to  be  the  dividing  line  between  the  true  Union  man  and 
the  false  Union  man — it  soon  becoming  evident  to  all  thinking 
persons  that  without  coercion  there  could  be  no  Union  and  in 
fact  no  government  Logan's  proposition  was  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  so  changed  by  amendments  that  it  lost  its  character  and 
amounted  to  nothing,  and  particularly  so  after  the  news  csinie 
that  the  south  had  taken  up  arms.  Very  soon  after  that  event 
occurred  and  the  fact  w^as  recognized  by  everybody  Uiat  any 
further  talk  of  conciliation  or  compromise  was  useless^  all  tlic 
resolutions  in  reference  to  the  state  of  tlie  Union  were  replaced 
by  a  short  but  positive  and  unmistakable  substitute*  offered  in 
the  senate  by  S.  H.  Chase  of  Nevada  county^  which  w*as  adopted 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  on  May  17,  i86i«  It  declared 
that  the  people  of  California  were  devoted  to  the  constitution 
and  union  of  the  United  States  and  would  not  fail  in  fidelity  and 
fealty  to  that  constitution  and  union  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  peril; 
that  California  was  ready  to  maintain  the  rights  and  honor  of 
the  national  government  at  home  and  abroad^  and  at  all  times  to 
respond  to  any  requisition  that  might  be  made  upon  her  to 
defend  the  republic  against  foreign  or  domestic  foes,' 

Meanwhile  the  term  of  William  M.  Gwin  as  United  States 
senator  from  California  had  expired  on  March  3,  1861;  and  on 
March  9  the  legislature  met  in  joint  convention  to  fiil  the  vacancy. 
The  most  prominent  candidates  for  the  position  were  James  A, 
McDougall,  an  anti-Lecompton  Democrat^and  John  Nugent  and 
John  B.  Weller^  chivalry  Democrats.  There  were  twenty-two 
ballots.    On  the  first  McDougall  received  twenty *$evcn  votes, 

'Sctmtejoiirruil,  1861,  tjo,  mA  841;  Stala,  1861,  686, 
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Weller  twenty-seven,  Nugent  nine  and  Timothy  G.  Phelps,  who 
was  named  as  Republican  candidate,  twenty-three;  on  the  twenty- 
second  ballot,  which  took  place  on  March  20,  out  of  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  votes  McDougall  received  fifty-six,  Nugent  forty- 
seven  and  Weller  six.*  The  president  of  the  convention,  suppos- 
ing that  McDougall  had  received  a  majority  of  the  votes, 
announced  his  election;  but  a  few  days  subsequently  it  was 
resolved  that  there  had  been  no  choice;  and  McDougall 
expressly  relinquished  all  claim  to  an  election.  Afterwards 
on  April  2  a  new  election  took  place  and  on  the  first  ballot 
McDougall  received  fifty-seven  votes,  Nugent  thirty-nine  and 
Weller  four,  whereupon  McDougall  was  announced  duly  elected 
for  a  term  of  six  years  from  March  4,  1861.*  In  the  course  of 
the  contest  a  quarrel  occurred  between  Daniel  Showalter,  assem- 
blyman from  Mariposa  county,  and  Charles  W.  Piercy,  assembly- 
man from  San  Bernardino.  It  appears  that  Piercy,  who  was  a 
Union  Democrat,  had  been  in  the  caucus  that  nominated  Nugent, 
but  afterwards  announced  that  he  would  not  vote  for  him  because 
he  had  found  that  he  was  not  sound  on  the  Union  question. 
Showalter,  who  though  born  in  Pennsylvania  was  in  favor  of 
slavery  and  secession,  took  exception  to  Piercy's  declaration. 
Subsequently  Piercy  voted  for  the  Union  resolutions  and  objected 
to  Showalter*s  being  allowed  to  explain  his  vote  against  them. 
The  result  was  that  Showalter  insulted  Piercy;  and  Piercy  chal- 
lenged him.  The  hostile  meeting  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  May  25,  1 861,  near  the  residence  of  Charles  S.  Fairfax, 
about  three  miles  west  of  San  Rafael  in  Marin  county.  The 
seconds  of  Piercy  were  Henry  P.  Watkins  and  Samuel  Smith; 
those  of  Showalter,  Thomas  Hayes  and  Thomas  Laspeyre.  The 
weapons  were  rifles  at  forty  yards  distance.  The  first  fire  was 
ineffective.  Showalter  demanded  another  and,  on  the  second 
fire,  shot  Piercy  in  the  mouth  and  killed  him.*  As  in  the  Brod- 
erick  and  Terry  duel  and  also  in  that  of  Johnston  and  Ferguson, 
it  was  the  anti-chivalry  man  that  was  killed.  The  fact  occasioned 
remark.    And  on  this  account,  as  well  also  as  because  of  an 

'  Senate  Journal,  1861,  242-363. 
•Senate  Journal,  1861,  513-519. 
•Morning  Call,  May  26,  1861. 
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advraiice  in  civilization,  this  was  the  last  of  the  political  duels  in 
California. 

Several  matters  tjf  more  than  ordinar)^  public  importance,  in 
addition  to  those  mentioned  and  those  which  will  be  mentioned 
in  other  connections,  occurred  during  Dovi^ey's  admimslration. 
Fn  Aprils  i860,  an  act  had  been  passed  for  a  geological  survey  of 
California  and  appointing  Professor  Josiah  D,  Whitney  state 
geologist  In  December,  1S60,  Whitney  commenced  his  work 
and  in  iS6f  made  his  first  report  to  the  legislaturCi  which  was 
well  received,*  On  May  8,  i86i ,  the  law  relating  to  common  prop- 
erty of  husband  and  wife  was  so  changed  that*  instead  of  being 
divided  in  case  of  the  death  of  cither  spouse  between  the  survivor 
and  the  descendants  of  the  deceased,  it  was  now  provided  that 
on  the  death  of  tlie  wife  the  entire  common  property  should  go 
to  tlie  husband;  and  this  in  substance,  with  some  furtlicr  priv- 
ileges on  behalf  of  the  husband  which  are  supposed  to  be  bene- 
ficial,  continues  to  be  the  law  of  the  state/  On  May  15^  1861, 
the  corner-stone  of  the  state  capitol  building  was  laid  at  Sacra^ 
men  to.*  On  May  20,  1861,  a  Sunday  law  was  passed,  that 
occasioned  a  number  of  prosecutions  for  keeping  open  business 
houses  on  Sunday  and  caused  considerable  annoyance  without  any 
corresponding  good.  The  supreme  court,  which  had  previously 
declared  such  a  law  unconstitutional,  changed  its  opinion  aitd 
held  it  valid;  but  the  public  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  stitc 
was  opposed  to  it;  and  it  became  in  substance  a  dead  letter  and 
was  afterwards  expressly  repealed.  At  no  time  has  the  broader- 
minded  portion  of  the  conmiunity  ever  been  in  favor  of  it.*  A 
somewliat  curious  complication,  which  occasioned  much  noise, 
arose  bctw'cen  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature  towards  the  end 
of  the  session  of  i86f.  One  Samuel  Wittgenstein,  who  was 
employed  as  a  copyist  by  the  secretary  of  the  senate,  made  cer- 
tain charges  of  corruption  against  an  assemblynian.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  assembly  thereupon  charged  him  with  attempting 
to  blackmail  and  demanded  his  dismissal  from  the  public  service. 
The  senate  in  response  ordered  an  investigation  and  invited  the 

<Sluls,         325;  Senate  Jotiraal,  iS6t,  555,  64^1, 
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assembly  to  send  a  representative  to  conduct  the  prosecution  and 
prove  the  charges.  This  the  assembly  refused  to  do  and  returned 
the  communication  to  the  senate,  which  thereupon  refused  to 
accede  to  the  request  of  the  assembly.  Fortunately  the  dis- 
agreement was  on  a  matter  that  was  rather  unclean  and  unsavory 
than  dangerous  or  vital.  To  all  appearance  Wittgenstein's 
charges  may  not  have  been  untrue;  but  it  was  questionable 
whether  Wittgenstein  himself  was  trustworthy  or  reliable.* 

In  the  course  of  the  session  of  1861,  Downey  exercised  the 
veto  power,  with  which  he  had  acquired  so  much  reputation  in 
i860,  on  several  occasions.  The  most  notable  of  them  was  in 
reference  to  the  trial  of  a  person  of  some  prominence,  named 
Horace  Smith,  for  murder.  Smith,  on  January,  1861,  had  shot 
and  killed  a  man,  named  Samuel  T.  Newell,  on  the  open  street  in 
San  Francisco  and  had  been  indicted  and  held  for  trial.  Appear- 
ances were  very  much  against  him;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  escape  punishment,  as  there 
was  much  public  feeling  on  the  subject.  He  applied  to  the  San 
Francisco  court  for  a  change  of  venue;  but  his  motion  was 
denied;  and  his  friends  then,  being  unable  otherwise  to  accom- 
plish their  purpose,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  senate  to  change  the 
place  of  trial  from  San  Francisco  to  Placer  county.  The  bill 
having  passed  both  houses,  the  governor  vetoed  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  unconstitutional,  whereupon  the  houses  passed  it  over 
the  veto.  A  certified  copy  of  the  act  as  passed  was  next  pre- 
sented to  the  court  and  the  motion  to  change  the  place  of  trial 
renewed;  but  the  court  denied  it  on  substantially  the  same 
ground  of  unconstitutionality.  Smith  thereupon  applied  to  the 
supreme  court  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the  change  of  venue  as 
directed;  and  the  supreme  court  decided  that  the  bill  was  not 
unconstitutional  and  ordered  the  change  to  be  made.  The 
result,  as  was  expected,  was  an  acquittal  of  Smith  and  a  disap- 
pointment of  the  public' 

Downey's  political  career,  so  far  as  office-holding  was  con- 
cerned, closed  with  the  end  of  his  gubernatorial  term  in  1862. 

*  Assembly  Journal,  1861,  744,  777,  778;  Senate  Journal,  1861,  684,  724, 
855-860. 

'Senate  Journal,  1861,  197,  198;  Assembly  Journal,  1861,  375;  Stats.  1861, 
47,  48;  Smith  vs.  Judge  of  Twelfth  District,  17  Cal.  547. 


He  was  a  candidate  before  the  ajiti-Lccompton  or  50-cailcd 
Umon  Democratic  convention  In  1S61  for  re-election  as  gov- 
ernor; byt,  though  receiving  a  large  vote,  he  did  not  obtain  the 
nomination.  On  January  9^  1S62,  upon  retiring  from  office^  be 
presented  his  last  message.  In  this  document  he  spoke  of  tli^ 
good  financial  condition  of  the  state  and  advised  that  the  direct 
tax  of  a  httle  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars,  that  had 
been  levied  by  the  United  States  upon  California  for  war  pur* 
poses,  should  be  collected  by  the  state  through  its  own  officers 
instead  of  submitting  to  federal  officials.  He  spoke  of  the  vari- 
ous state  institutions  as  flourishing,  with  the  exception  of  the 
state  insane  asylum  which  he  pronounced  *'a  miserable  failure/' 
He  said  he  had  made  a  sparing  use  of  the  pardoning  power  ani 
believed  he  had  not  exercised  it  except  in  cases  where  it  did* 
good.  He  thought  the  supreme  court  reporte  entirely  too 
costly.  He  was  severe  on  the  extravagance  practiced  in  what 
was  called  reclaiming  swamp  lands  by  rnttering  away  the  funds^ 
in  salaries  and  wages  instead  of  on  levees  and  practicable  wor 
He  had  sometliing  to  say  on  Indian  hostilities  and  coast  defcn 
and  spoke  of  the  requisitions  of  the  general  government  for  the 
state  contingents—one  on  July  14,  i$6i^  for  one  regiment  of 
infantr>'  and  five  companies  of  cavalrj%  and  one  on  July  24^  1 861, 
for  four  regiments  of  infantry  and  one  regiment  of  carnal ryj 
These  had  been  quickly  raised  and  equipped  under  BrigadicrJ 
general  Edwin  V.  Sumner,  then  in  charge  of  the  Pacific  division 
of  the  United  States  army,  wit li out  cost  to  the  state  and  con- 
sisted of  the  best  material.  As  to  the  general  condition  of 
affairs,  he  spokc^  not  as  might  have  been  expected  of  a  "Union 
governor"  and  itill  less  of  a  "war  governor,**  but  in  a  half-hearted 
way*  He  said  that  war  had  come;  that  there  had  been  no  need 
of  it,  perliaps;  but  it  had  come  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  state 
to  stand  by  the  congress  of  ttte  United  States  and,  if  neceissa 
shed  blooil  in  their  supports  As  for  hijnsel^  though  entertat 
iiig  political  proclivities  at  variance  with  the  administration^ 
one  would  respond  more  procitptly  to  its  call  for  aid  It 
ver>'  plain  to  him,  howc^-cr,  that,  if  llie  country  was  to  be 
tlefended  or  kepi  republican,  there  would  still  have  to  be  a  itnioo 
or  alliance  i^-ith  the  southern  s^tates.    But  he  dccmetl  it  n 
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and  proper  to  speak  of  and  deprecate  what  he  called  sectional 
pride,  referring  to  the  action  of  the  north  in  resisting  the  south, 
and  thought  that  there  would  have  to  be  compromise  and  con- 
cession. He  intimated  that  affairs  would  be  different,  if  this 
f)olicy  had  been  pursued.  But  things  had  come  to  a  sorry  pass. 
Emancipation  was  threatened.  It  was  very  certain,  in  his  opin- 
ion, that  the  Republican  party  was  not  to  restore  the  Union.^ 

After  relinquishing  his  office  of  governor,  Downey  retired  to 
his  residence  at  Los  Angeles  and  devoted  his  time  chiefly  to  the 
banking  business  and  the  care  of  real  estate,  of  which  he  owned 
a  large  quantity  in  Los  Angeles  county.  He  became  an  active 
capitalist  and  did  much  towards  the  development  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  state.  In  1863  he  was  nominated  and  ran  for 
governor,  but  was  defeated  by  Frederick  F.  Low.  Subsequently 
he  was  frequently  named  in  the  councils  of  the  Democratic  party, 
which  always  recognized  him  as  one  of  its  most  prominent  and 
trustworthy  members;  but,  as  before  stated,  he  did  not  after  1862 
hold  any  public  office.  In  person  Downey  was  well  formed,  a 
very  little  below  medium  height,  ruddy  of  complexion  and 
active  in  movement.  He  was  a  pleasant  man,  easily  accessible 
and  assumed  no  airs.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Los  Angeles  on 
March  i,  1894;  and  nearly  everybodv  had  a  kind  and  good  word 
for  him. 

*  Senate  Journal,  1862,  31,  32. 
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HATEVER  talk  may  have  been  made  by  such  politicians 


as  John  B.  Weller  and  a  few  others  about  a  Pacific  repub- 


lic— ^all  of  which  was  plainly  in  aid  and  encouragement  of 
slavery  and  secession — it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  people  of 
California  in  general  considered  such  a  thing  as  the  disruption  of 
the  Union  possible.  They  could  not,  and  they  did  not,  beh'eve 
that  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the  southern  states  would 
allow  themselves  to  be  led  or  driven  into  taking  up  arms  against 
the  federal  government  There  can  be  little  or  no  question,  if 
secession  had  succeeded,  that  California  would  have  adhcFcd  to 
the  north;  the  community  at  heart  was  strongly  Union;  and 
such  a  thing  as  setting  up  a  new  and  independent  government 
was  no  more  contemplated  than  joining  and  making  common 
cause  with  the  south.  There  were  from  time  to  time,  particularly 
before  the  Pacific  coast  sent  up  its  voice  in  clear  and  unmistakable 
tones  in  favor  of  the  Union  and  sustaining  it  against  any  and  all 
attacks,  rumors  of  plots  and  conspiracies  of  various  kinds  to 
seize  the  forts  and  take  military  possession  of  the  country  for  the 
benefit,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  rebellion.  But,  though  there 
were  some  hot  heads  and  foolish  schemers,  who  might  have 
made  rash  attempts,  nothing  of  that  character  was  put  in  execu- 
tion; nor,  considering  the  real  temper  and  feeling  of  the  com- 
munity, could  it  have  succeeded. 

The  military  commander  of  the  department  of  California  at  the 
time  was  Brigadier-general  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  a  native  of 
Kentucky.  He  was  a  man  of  marked  ability  and  good  repute. 
He  had  been  transferred  from  the  command  of  the  Texas  depart- 
ment to  that  of  the  Pacific  in  the  early  part  of  i86i,  very  soon 
after  South  Carolina  passed  its  ordinance  of  secession.  About 
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the  same  time,  it  bein^j  learned  that  Buchanan's  secretary  of  war, 
John  B.  Floyd,  had  stocked  the  southern  arsenals  with  arms  and 
ammunition  in  evident  preparation  for  the  rebellion  and  that,  as 
a  part  of  the  same  transaction,  he  had  sent  a  large  quantity  to 
California,  it  was  not  known  whether  Johnston  could  be  entirely 
trusted  One  of  the  rumors  above  mentioned  in  regard  to  seiz- 
ing California  for  secession  was  that  Johnston  had  been  sent  out 
for  the  express  purpose;  that  Charles  Doane,  then  sheriff  of  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  who  had  com«  from  New 
Orleans  and  was  supposed  to  favor  secession,  was  offered  the 
command  of  the  movement  in  San  Francisco,  and  that  Doane, 
instead  of  entering  into  the  plan,  made  immediate  arrangements 
with  David  Scannell,  chief  engineer  of  the  fire  department,  to  call 
out  a  thousand  armed  firemen  to  put  down  any  such  movement 
in  case  it  were  made.  There  is  no  reason  to  place  any  credence 
in  the  story,  though  it  is  possible  that  Doane  may  have  been 
spoken  to  and  that  he  may  have  consulted  with  Scannell  about 
calling  out  such  firemen  as  belonged  also  to  military  companies 
in  case  of  necessity.  General  Johnston,  when  consulted  upon 
the  subject,  denied  knowledge  of  any  such  plot;  and  certainly 
nothing  of  the  kind  could  have  been  contemplated  without  his 
knowledge.  But  without  reference  to  his  knowledge  or  how  he 
might  have  been  disposed  to  act,  it  was  known  that  his  sympa- 
thies were  with  the  south  and  it  was  thought  best  by  the  new 
Republican  administration  at  Washington  to  immediately  super- 
sede him  in  his  command  by  a  man  who  could  be  relied  upon  for 
the  Union  under  any  and  all  circumstances.  The  person  chosen 
was  Brigadier-general  Edwin  V.  Sumner,  who  was  ordered  to 
proceed  to  the  Pacific  at  once. 

It  seems  to  have  been  intended  that  Sumner  should  reach 
California  without  his  coming  being  known  there  in  advance; 
and,  with  that  object  in  view,  he  boarded  the  Pacific  mail 
steamer  after  it  had  left  its  dock  in  New  York.  Sumner  arrived 
in  San  Francisco  on  April  24,  1 861,  and  immediately  called  upon 
Johnston,  produced  his  credentials  and  demanded  the  command 
of  the  division.  Johnston  promptly  delivered  it  over.  He  was 
not  taken  by  surprise.  A  faithless  employee  in  the  service  of  the 
government  at  Washington  had  surreptitiously  notified  him 
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through  the  pony  express,  and  he  had  at  uhlc  .smt  on  his  t 
natiofu  Upon  bemg  relieved  by  Sumner,  who  took  possesston 
without  tlie  slightest  demur  or  opposition,  Jolmston^  accompa- 
nied by  a  company  of  sympathizhig  friends,  proceeded  by  the 
southern  overland  route  to  the  southern  states;  was  pbced  in  an 
important  confederate  command,  aitd  was  killed  while  leading 
tJie  secession  army  at  the  battle  of  Siiiloh.* 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  General  Sumner's  arri^^al  ta 
supersede  General  Johnston,  April  24,  i86t,  news  came  by  pony 
express  and  telegraph  of  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter,  which  had 
commenced  at  noon,  pTiday,  April  13.  The  informatitm  pro* 
duced  a  profound  effect,  though  for  a  while  it  could  hardly  be 
belic\fcd  that  the  south  was  in  earnest  or  that  there  would  be 
much  of  a  civil  war  But  in  a  short  time,  and  as  soon  as  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  began  to  be  reali/.ed,  the  Union  senti- 
ment of  the  great  majority  of  the  peoplci  embracing  much  tliat 
was  latent  or  had  been  lying  dormant,  came  out  strong  and 
demanded  expression,  A  great  mass^mcellng,  called  for  this 
purpose,  took  place  at  San  Francisco  on  May  1 i86t^  and  was 
tlie  largest  and  most  complete  and  emphatic  public  demonstration 
that  had  ever  been  held  on  the  Pacific  coast  The  day  wa.s  made 
a  holiday;  the  houses  and  streets  and  ships  in  the  harbor  were 
covered  with  flags  and  bunting;  business  was  suspended;  and  the 
community  turned  out  to  hear  Union  speeches  and  join  in  dcchi* 
rations  and  resolutions  that  the  government  must  be  sustained  in 
its  struggle  against  secession  and  treason*  And  the  voice  of 
San  FrancbcOi  which  represented  that  of  the  entire  Pacific  coast, 
spoke  in  no  uncertain  tone.  It  was  in  fact,  on  account  of  llits 
meeting  and  the  immense  preponderance  of  feeling  in  favor  of 
the  Union  it  manifested,  that  the  legislature  a  few  days  afterwards 
adopted  the  decided  and  determined  Union  resolutions  of  May 
17^  which  constituted  one  of  the  greatest^  most  encouraging  and 
most  cflective  supports  the  Union  government  had* 

Not  everybody,  however,  was  for  the  Union.  Immigrants 
from  the  southern  states  that  had  seceded  ami  particularly  those 
|icr«inns  who  had  left  fa nn* lies  and  relatives  thL*rt%  were,  as  was  I 

*  Sim  Frandftco  Evening  Bulletin  nml  other  newspaper?!  of  April  »5  m 
i6,  mu 
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have  been  expected,  opposed  to  the  north.  Though  they  could 
not  help  showing  their  bitter  feelings,  most  of  them  were  prudent 
enough  not  to  be  too  noisy  or  violent  and  were  not  disturbed. 
But  there  were  some  exceptions.  One  of  the  most  notable  of 
these  was  Edmuqd  Randolph  of  the  old  Virginia  family  of  that 
name.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  great  logical  acumen  and  in  some 
respects  a  man  of  great  ability,  but  exceedingly  eccentric  or 
rather  perhaps  erratic.  He  was  the  same  Edmund  Randolph 
who  had  been  connected  with  Walker's  filibuster  scheme  in 
Nicaragua  and  afterwards  was  employed  by  the  United  States  in 
the  New  Almaden  quicksilver  mine  case  and  stood  up  with  honor 
and  credit  against  Judah  P.  Benjamin  and  Rcverdy  Johnson.  In 
the  recent  political  struggle,  he  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  Union 
and  so  decidedly  so  that  he  pledged  himself  to  loyalty  and  was  a 
candidate  on  that  side  for  the  United  States  senate.  It  was 
even  said  that  he  had  given  President  Lincoln  notice  of  an 
attempt  to  take  California  out  of  the  Union  and  that  the  prompt 
action  of  the  administration  in  superseding  General  Johnston  by 
General  Sumner  was  in  part  due  to  Randolph's  jealous  watch 
over  the  integrity  of  the  republic.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  truth  in  this  respect  and  however  he  may  at  one  time  have 
been  disposed  to  assist  and  support  Lincoln,  he,  very  soon  after 
the  firing  upon  Sumter,  changed  his  sentiments.  Virginia 
seceded  on  April  17,  1861.  On  July  24  Randolph,  who  was 
then  suflTering  from  an  illness  which  proved  to  be  fatal  a  few 
months  afterwards,  unexpectedly  appeared  before  the  Brecken- 
ridge  or  chivalry  convention  at  Sacramento  and  spoke  as  follows: 
"My  thoughts  and  my  heart  are  not  here  to-night  in  this  house. 
Far  to  the  east,  in  the  homes  from  which  we  came,  tyranny  and 
usurpation,  with  arms  in  its  hands,  is  this  night,  perhaps,  slaugh- 
tering our  fcithers,  our  brothers  and  our  sisters,  and  outraging 
our  homes  in  every  conceivable  way  shocking  to  the  heart  of 
humanity  and  freedom.  To  me  it  seems  a  waste  of  time  to  talk. 
For  God's  sake,  tell  me  of  battles  fought  and  won.  Tell  nic  of 
usurp)ers  overthrown ;  that  Missouri  is  again  a  free  state,  no  longer 
crushed  under  the  armed  heel  of  a  reckless  and  odious  despot. 
Tell  me  that  the  state  of  Mar^^land  lives  again;  and  oh!  let  us 
read,  let  us  hear,  at  the  first  moment,  that  not  one  hostile  foot 
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now  treads  the  soil  of  Virginia!    If  this  be  rebellion,  ihtrn  I  mm 
a  rebcL    Do  you  want  a  traitor?  then  am  I  a  traitor.    For  God's 
sake,  speed  the  ball;  may  the  lead  go  quick  to  his  heart,  and  ma; 
our  country  be  free  from  the  despot  usurper  that  now  claims  the 
name  of  president  of  the  United  States."* 

No  one  found  much  fault  with  Randolph,  because  some  such 
extravagance  under  excitement  was  expected  of  him,  BesideSi 
he  spoke  only  for  himself  But  when  Rev*  Dr,  WiUiara  A-  Scott, 
pastor  of  CalvaQ' Presbyterian  Church  in  San  Francisco,  which 
embraced  quite  as  many  Union  people  as  secessionists^  began 
interlarding  his  sermons  with  disunion  politics  and  deliberately 
praying  for  '*all  presidents  and  vice-presidents"  and  in  other 
ways  exhibiting  offensive  partisanship,  there  was  great  mdi^na- 
tioa  Scott,  who  had  come  from  New  Orleans,  had  once  befororj 
imprudently  got  himself  into  trouble  by  oflcnsivc  zeal  against 
the  vigilance  committee.  His  avowed  opposition  to  that  organi- 
nation  was  that  it  was  a  revolt  against  law;  but  he  was  now  on 
the  side  of  revolt  and  rebellion  ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  his  own 
individual  opinion,  he  assumed  to  teach  it  to  others  and,  with 
the  object  of  giving  it  greater  sanction,  to  launch  it  from  the 
pulpit  His  friends  succeeded  in  smoothing  over  the  former 
difficulty-  But  they  could  not  do  so  with  the  latter.  On  Sun- 
day morning,  September  22,  an  effigj"  with  the  inscription^  '*Dr 
Scott,  the  reverend  traitor,"  was  found  hanging  in  front  of  lit* 
church,  A  great  crowd  gathered^  many  of  whom  pressed  into 
the  edifice  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  him  pray  for  the  secession 
president;  but  he  had  been  cautioned  and  on  that  occasion 
omitted  the  offensive  part  of  his  prayer,  Ncv^crthdcss  it  was 
apparent  that  the  community  felt  outraged;  and  his  friends 
plainly  saw^  that  it  would  not  do  to  take  any  further  risks.  E%*ca 
as  it  was,  violence  was  averted  only  by  very  careful  mana  'r>  *  i 
on  the  part  of  the  city  authorities.  In  a  day  or  two  aft 
Scott  found  it  necessary  to  resign  his  pastorate;  and  on  Oct 
I  he  and  his  family  left  California  and  went  abroad*  In  aft 
years^  tliere  being  apjKirently  no  place  for  him  tn  the  south,  hi 
returned  to  San  Francbco;  but  he  never  again  fecovcrcd  the 
position  and  influence  he  had  once  rt  ' 
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Almost  all  the  other  clergymen  of  San  Francisco,  and  for  that 
matter  of  California,  took  strong  part  on  the  Union  side.  Almost 
all  of  them  caused  the  stars  and  stripes  to  be  displayed  and  kept 
flying  from  the  tops  of  their  churches;  and  an  especially  large 
flag  waved  from  Calvary  after  Dr.  Scott's  withdrawal.  But  by 
&r  the  most  prominent  and  effective  of  the  Union  clergy  was 
Thomas  Starr  King,  pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  in  San 
Francisco.  He  had  come  out  from  Boston  in  i860  to  take 
charge  of  his  congregation,  but  almost  immediately  commenced 
delivering,  in  addition  to  his  other  work,  lectures  and  occasional 
addresses  on  literary  and  other  secular  subjects,  which  attracted 
great  attention.  He  was  always  ready  and  fluent,  pointed, 
graphic  in  description  and  charming  in  delivery.  His  voice  was 
of  exquisite  tone;  but  he  could  so  use  it  as  to  arouse  and  fire  the 
popular  mind.  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  on  all 
occasions  that  offered  spoke  for  the  Union  and  did  much,  particu- 
larly in  the  dark  days  of  the  conflict,  to  animate  and  encourage 
the  Union  sentiment  of  California.  He,  more  than  any  other 
person,  was  the  promoter  of  the  "sanitary  fund,"  for  which  Cali- 
fornia became  famous.  Unfortunately,  his  exertions  were  too 
great  for  his  physical  strength;  and  he  died  of  an  affection  of 
the  throat,  said  to  be  diphtheria,  in  March,  1864,  at  less  than 
forty  years  of  age.  He  was  universally  regretted.  Among  his 
other  labors  he  had  succeeded  in  having  his  congregation,  which 
largely  increased  during  his  ministry,  build  a  spacious  new 
church  on  Geary  near  Stockton  street;  and,  upon  his  death,  his 
body  by  special  permission  of  the  city  authorities  was  buried  in 
the  church-yard  under  a  marble  monument  next  the  street. 
Subsequently,  when  the  church  moved  westward  to  the  corner 
of  Geary  and  Franklin  streets,  the  body  and  monument  were 
removed  with  it. 

The  secession  of  the  southern  states  and  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  produced  many  changes  in  California,  which  were  of 
importance  and  benefit  to  it.  One  of  the  first  was  the  obstruction 
of  the  southern  overland  mail  route  and  the  establishment  of  a 
daily  overland  mail  by  way  of  Salt  I^ikc  on  the  route  followed 
by  the  pony  express.  This  led  to  the  extension  of  the  telegraph 
line,  which  was  completed  across  the  continent  and  put  Saq 
19  Vol.  rv. 
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Francisco  in  immediate  communication  with  Kcw  York  in 
October^  1861.  Another  resultp  which  was  intended  iji  part  to 
provide  a  quicker  and  more  secure  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and  in  part  to  reward  tlie  loyalty  uf 
California  by  granting  a  prayer  which  it  had  been  preferring  for 
a  number  of  years,  was  the  passage  of  an  act  by  congress^ 
approved  July  1,  1862,  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  across 
the  continent  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Still 
another  result  was  a  great  accession  to  the  population  of  Cali- 
fornia by  persons,  who  fled  from  the  scenes  of  tumult  and  war 
in  the  east,  and  the  stimulation  of  business  of  all  kinds  on  tbe 
Pacific  coast*  San  Francisco  in  particular  felt  the  eflfecL  It 
rose,  all  at  once  as  it  were,  from  the  depression  caused  by  the 
Fraser  river  drain  into  wonderful  activity*  More  than  a  thou- 
sand new  houses  were  built  or  contracted  for  and  among  them 
the  large  and  for  those  days  magnificent  Russ  and  Lick  Houses 
and  Occidental  HoteL  The  water  supply  of  tiie  city  was 
increased  by  the  bringing  in  of  Pilarcitos  creek  from  San  Mateo; 
and  the  old  omnibus  lines  on  the  main  city  tlioroughlarcs  b^;ao 
to  be  superseded  by  the  street  railroads,* 

Anotlier  remarkable  result  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war,  which  was  claimed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  victory 
of  the  Republican  party  in  the  United  States  in  liH^X),  was  the 
raakiJi|^  of  California  a  Republican  state*  It  had  always  been 
strongly  Democratic.  But  almost  immediately  after  Uie  receipt 
of  news  of  the  firing  upon  Sumter,  a  call  was  made  for  a  Repub- 
lican state  convention,  which  met  at  Sacramento  on  June  18, 
1 86 1 ,  and  nominated  Leland  Stanford  for  governor  and  John  F- 
Chellis  for  lieutenant-governor.  On  the  other  hand  the  anti* 
Lecompton  Democrats  nominated  John  Conness  for  govcmor» 
and  the  Lecompton  Democrats,  John  R,  McConncU,  On  August 
2,  in  the  midst  of  the  campaign,  came  news  of  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  which  J  though  lost  to  the  Union  arms^  intensified  the  fccU 
ing  against  secession,  strengthened  the  Union  cause  and  made 
many  Republican  votes.  The  election  took  place  on  September 
4  and  resulted,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  in  a  complete  triumph 
the  Republicans— the  first  state  victory  in  California  they  gained 

'  Hittdl*s  San  Francisco,  ^3,^,  334. 
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The  vote  stood  a  little  over  fifty-six  thousand  for  Stanford; 
nearly  thirty-one  thousand  for  Conness,  and  thirty-three  thou- 
sand for  McConnell.  The  great  change  in  public  sentiment 
became  apparent  by  a  comparison  of  the  tally  with  that  of  the 
gubernatorial  election  of  only  two  years  previous,  when  Stanford, 
the  Republican,  received  only  ten  thousand  votes;  Currey,  the 
anti-Lecompton  Democrat,  thirty-one  thousand,  and  Latham,  the 
Lecompton  Democrat,  over  sixty-two  thousand.* 

Soon  after  the  election,  which  manifested  and  made  patent  to 
all  eyes  the  preponderating  Union  sentiment  of  the  state,  a  num- 
ber of  military  men,  who  had  made  California  their  home, 
departed  for  or  came  forward  in  the  east  and  tendered  their  serv- 
ices to  the  government.  In  October  Henry  W.  Halleck  left 
for  this  purpose.  Among  the  Californians  or  persons  who  had 
for  some  time  resided  in  California  and  became  prominent  in  the 
war,  were  William  T.  Sherman,  Joseph  Hooker  and  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  Each  of  these  was  for  a  time  at  the  head  of  the  United 
States  army.  Many  other  Californians,  equally  patriotic  though 
in  less  advanced  positions,  gave  their  services  to  and  merited 
well  of  the  country.  Edwin  V.  Sumner,  who  had  relieved 
Johnston  and  who  upon  the  call  of  the  president  in  May  for 
seventy-five  thousand  troops  had  started  the  volunteering,  organ- 
izing and  drilling  of  the  Californian  regiments,  departed  towards 
the  end  of  October  for  more  active  operations  in  the  east,  leaving 
however  an  able  and  reliable  Union  soldier,  in  the  person  of  Brig- 
adier-general George  Wright,  to  administer  all  necessary  mili- 
tary affairs  on  the  Pacific  in  his  place.  Edward  D.  Baker,  who 
had  served  in  the  Mexican  war  and  was  a  soldier  as  well  as  an 
orator  and  who,  though  a  United  States  senator  from  Oregon, 
was  in  heart  a  citizen  of  California  which  had  been  his  home  and 
residence  for  many  years,  was  one  of  the  very  first  to  sacrifice 
his  life  in  the  Union  cause.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities, 
he  volunteered  for  active  service  in  the  field.  Without  resigning 
his  seat  in  the  United  States  senate,  he  raised  a  body  of  men  in 
the  east  composed  mainly  of  Californians  and  known  there  as  the 
"California  regiment."  It  was  while  leading  this  body  of  men 
against  the  enemy  at  Ball's  l^luff  that  he  fell,  pierced  with  many 

*  Davis'  Politic^  Conventions,  108,  173,  18a 
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bullets.  The  news  of  his  death,  one  of  the  first  dispatches  thai 
came  over  the  transcontinental  telegraph  line  after  its  conipleUon, 
was  received  in  San  Francisco  on  October  24  and  caused  grat 
sorrow.  His  body,  which  was  brought  back  by  steamer,  received 
a  public  burial  on  November  11,  1861,  and  was  deposited  n 
that  of  Brodcrick  in  Lone  Mountain  cemetery. 

The  California  legislature  of  1 863  met  at  Sacramento  on  Mi 
day,  January  6.  On  the  next  day  James  McM.  Shafter  of  San 
Francisco  was  elected  president  pro  tempore  of  the  senate  and 
George  Barstow  of  San  Francisco  speaker  of  the  assetubly. 
Both  were  pronounced  Republicans.  Shafter  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  say  anything  in  his  inaugural  remarks  about  seces- 
sion or  national  affairs;  but  Barstow,  who  was  very  radical  and 
outspoken  and  had  won  his  election  by  the  majority  of  a  single 
votCi  launched  forth  from  the  start  m  favor  of  a  vigorous  and 
uncompromising  prosecution  of  the  war.'  On  Friday ^  Jamuar)' 
JO,  Lcland  Stanford,  the  new  governor,  and  John  F,  ChelHs 
lieutenant-governor,  were  inducted  into  ofRce,  As  was  to  be 
expected  under  the  circumstances^  much  interest  was  felt  in  what 
Stanford,  as  the  head  of  the  new  political  riigime,  would  have  to 
say  in  his  inaugural  address*  After  a  few  introductory  remarks p 
he  spoke  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  encouraging  settlements  upon 
public  lands  and,  with  that  end  in  view,  of  offering  liberal  induce^ 
mcnts  to  settlers.  He  was  therefore  of  opinion  that  there  was 
something  wrong  in  the  law  or  decisions  of  theCalifomian  courts 
that  the  owner  of  an  unsegrcgated  part  of  a  Mexican  grant  or  of  a 
Mexican  grant  within  larger  exterior  boundaries  could  exclude 
and  eject  squatters  from  any  prjrtion  of  such  exterior  boundaries 
or,  as  he  expressed  it,  "that  a  person^  who  owns  or  claims  but 
one  league  of  land  should  be  able  to  hold,  control  and  dispossess 
others  from  a  hundred  leagues.'*  He  consequently  thought  and 
recommended  that  a  remedy  should  be  supplied  by  legislation. 
He  next  took  occasion  to  speak  against  the  Chine^^e  and  said 
that  their  immigration  and  settlement  in  California  should  be 
discouraged  by  every  legitimate  means,  "Asia/*  he  continued, 
*'with  her  numberless  millions,  sends  to  our  shores  the  dregs  of 
her  popidation/*    There  could  be  nn  doubt,  he  added,  that  tJic 
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presence  of  numbers  of  that  degraded  and  distinct  people  would 
exercise  a  deleterious  influence  upon  the  superior  race;  and  he 
therefore  announced  that  it  would  afford  him  great  pleasure  to 
concur  **in  any  constitutional  action  having  for  its  object  the 
repression  of  the  immigration  of  the  Asiatic  races.*'* 

At  the  same  time  he  was  in  favor  of  steam  communication  with 
eastern  Asia;  and,  with  an  eye  to  securing  "the  course  of  the 
great  and  vastly  important  trade  of  the  eastern  world/'  he  ear- 
nestly advocated  a  speedy  and  effective  overland  communication 
between  California  and  the  Atlantic  states.  That  subject  had 
always  engaged  the  attention  of  the  people  and  it  had  not  been 
lessened  by  the  lapse  of  time.  It  was  not  necessary  at  this  late 
day  to  go  into  a  general  argument  to  prove  the  importance  of  a 
transcontinental  railroad.  But  its  military  necessity  was  now 
more  than  ever  apparent;  and  *'I  think/' he  went  on,  "the  time 
has  arrived  when  in  consequence  of  local  business,  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  important  part  of  the  work  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out direct  pecuniary  aid  from  the  national  government  May 
we  not,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  even  at  this  time, 
ask  the  national  government  to  donate  lands  and  loan  its  credit 
in  aid  of  this  portion  of  that  communication,  which  is  of  the  very 
first  importance  not  alone  to  the  states  and  territories  west  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  but  to  the  whole  nation  and  is  the  great  work 
of  the  age?  "  He  was  also  in  favor  of  asking  the  national  gov- 
ernment for  the  timber  lands  of  the  state  for  the  support  of  elee- 
mosynary institutions  and  works  of  internal  improvement.  He 
was  against  any  interference  by  the  general  government  with  the 
working  of  the  mines  and  in  favor  of  retrenchment  in  the  public 
expenditures;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  opposed  to  any  nig- 
gardly, mean  or  narrow  spirit  in  withholding  appropriations  that 
would  promote  the  general  welfare  and  expressly  favorable  to 
munificent  appropriations  for  charity  and  education.' 

Stanford  Became,  what  Downey  by  his  persistent  opposition  to 
the  manifest  spirit  of  the  age  missed  being,  the  "war  governor" 
of  California.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  he  ever  took  any  very 
important  step  forward  that  would  have  rendered  the  designation 

»  Senate  Journal,  1862,  99. 
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of  **vvar  governor"  illustrious,  as  did  some  of  his  cotcmparar^ 
governors  in  the  east.  But  he  was  elected  as  a  Republican  and 
a  Union  man  and  he  fully  lived  up  to  the  undertakings  and 
pledges  of  Iiis  party.  In  his  inaugural  he  chalked  out  his  posi- 
tion on  the  all-absorbing  subject  by  saying,  ''The  citiaicns  of  Cal- 
ifornia are  by  birth  the  representatives  of  all  parts  of  the  Union 
and  are  naturally  imbued  with  more  or  less  of  local  sympathies. 
Let  us  be  as  tolerant  and  charitable  of  opinion  as  possible.  But 
none  should  ever  forget  that  California  is  one  of  the  United 
States;  that  she  is  loyal  to  the  Union;  that  her  citizeits  have 
quite  recently  unmistakably  declared  their  devotion  to  our 
national  unity,  their  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  the  national 
government  and  their  determination  to  maintain  both  Inviolate* 
Every  citizen  of  California  must  remember  his  duty  and,  remeni- 
beringj  discharge  it  laithfuliy.  His  fellow-citiitens  arc  now  in  the 
field,  armed  against  traitors  and  treason  and  for  the  prcscriMtioii 
of  the  Union  and  the  national  government.  The  whole  power  of 
the  state  should,  if  necessa ryj  be  wielded  to  encourage,  support 
and  sustain  those  patriotic  cttizxns  and  their  compatriots.  Let 
treason  meet  a  just  and  speedy  punishment;  and  may  we  soon,  as 
I  doubt  not  we  shall,  see  peace  restored  to  our  beloved  Union,  our 
institutions  more  firmly  implanted  than  ever  and  sustained  by  a 
national  sentiment  that  shall  pervade  every  section  of  our  coun- 
try:'* Immediately  after  Stanford's  inaugural^  John  F,  Chcllis, 
the  lieutenant-governor,  upon  being  installed  president  of  the 
senate,  said  to  that  body,  ''California  is  bound  by  every  tie  of 
gratitude,  every  incentive  of  interest  and  consideration  of  honor, 
to  do  all  in  her  power  to  sustain  the  Union  in  it^  struggle  to 
maintain  its  integrity  and  uphold  the  laws  and  constitution  f*f  ottr 
country/'* 

The  winter  of  iS6i-^  was  remarkable  fin'  the  luu-iL  extraordi- 
nary floods  ever  known  in  the  sLitc.  The  rain  cumnicncccl  in 
November  and  it  continued  raining  mote  than  half  the  time  until 
Feliruary,  In  November  over  four  inches  fell;  in  I>eccmbcr 
itearly  ten,  and  in  Januarj^  twcnty-fbur  and  a  half,  much  the 
largest  monthly  fall  nxrordcd  in  California,  The  result  was  the 
flv^oding  of  the  greater  portions  of  the  Sacnimcnto  and  San 
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Joaquin  valleys  and  the  driving  of  most  of  the  country  popula- 
tion to  San  Francisco.  Within  a  week  after  the  legislature  con- 
vened, the  city  of  Sacramento  was  almost  completely  submerged 
and  communication  with  the  capitol  and  from  street  to  street  and 
from  house  to  house  could  only  be  maintained  with  boats. 
Nearly  the  entire  country  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  north 
and  south  and  all  the  way  to  the  Coast  Range  of  mountains  on 
the  west  was  a  sea  of  water.  Here  and  there  the  roofs  of  houses 
or  elevations  of  land  stuck  out;  but  otherwise  it  was  hard  to 
point  out  any  special  locality.  The  course  of  the  Sacramento 
river  could  only  be  told  by  the  tops  of  the  trees  that  grew  along 
its  banks.  On  January  ii,a  joint  resolution  was  moved  and 
adopted  in  the  senate  to  adjourn  the  legislature  to  San  Francisco; 
and  in  the  meanwhile  it  was  resolved  that  the  sergeant-at-arms 
should  procure  one  or  more  boats  for  transportation  of  members 
and  attach^  of  the  senate  and,  with  an  evident  eye  to  what 
might  otherwise  be  expected  of  ordinary  boatmen,  arrange  the 
price  to  be  paid  per  hour  before  services  were  rendered.  The 
assembly  at  first  refused  to  concur  in  the  resolution  for  adjourn- 
ment, but  like  the  senate  authorized  its  sergeant-at-arms  to  hire 
the  necessary  boats  to  carry  members  to  and  from  the  capitol. 
But  a  few  days  afterwards,  as  the  rains  still  continued  and  the 
waters  rose  higher  and  higher,  Frank  M.  Pixley,  the  new  attor- 
ney-general, having  in  the  meanwhile  given  his  opinion  that  the 
legislature  might  legally  adjourn  to  any  other  place,  the  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  assembly  also,  and  the  time  for  meeting 
in  San  Francisco  fixed  for  Friday,  January  24/ 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  so  adopted,  the  legislature 
met  in  the  Merchants'  Exchange  building  on  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Washington  and  Battery  streets,  San  Francisco,  on  Jan- 
uary 24.  It  required  a  few  days  to  get  things  in  running  order; 
but,  as  soon  as  the  new  quarters  were  properly  arranged,  the 
work  of  the  session  went  forward  with  great  activity.  Barstow, 
in  his  inaugural  as  speaker  of  the  assembly,  had  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  sitting  of  the  legislature  cost  the  people  of 
California  over  a  thousand  dollars  per  day  and  that  there  was 

^Senate  Journal,  1862,  105,  icxS,  124;  Assembly  Journal,  1862,  104,  107, 
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n«j  good  reason  why  it  ^buLlJd  nut  get  tlirougli  its  labor  iii  less 
than  sixty  days.  But  for  \'anoiis  reastMis  the  session  lasted  till 
the  middle  of  May.  Ooe  of  the  first  important  steps  taken  was 
a  concurrent  resolution  adopted  on  Januaij*  29,  instructing  the 
governor  to  give  notice  by  telegraph  to  the  United  States  secrc- 
tar\-  of  the  treasun-  that  the  state  of  California  would  assume 
and  pay  the  direct  tax  of  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
dollars  apportioned  by  congress  for  meeting  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt'  Though  the  majority  of  the  houses  was  not 
Republican,  it  was  \cry  strongly  Union,  and  Union  measures  pre- 
\-aned  Even  before  the  remox-al  to  San  Francisco,  a  motion  to 
adjourn  on  Januan-  8,  in  honor  of  the  great  Union  president, 
Andrew  Jackson,  and  his  \-icton*at  New  Orleans  was  adopted 
in  the  senate.  Almost  immediately  after  the  convening  of  the 
houses  in  the  San  Francisco  Merchants*  Exchange — and  curi- 
ou>iv  enouf-h  on  motion  of  the  same  William  Holden  who  had 
moved  the  resolutions  of  censure  against  Broderick  in  1859 — a 
resolution  was  adopted  to  erect  a  staff  and  fly  the  American  flag 
over  the  buildins:.  On  Februar\'^  22,  the  senate  met  in  its 
chamber  fur  the  purpose  of  hearing  Shafter,  its  president  pro 
tempore,  read  Washington's  farewell  address.  There  were  num- 
erous propositions  as  to  Union  resolutions,  x-arjnng  less  in  spirit 
than  in  words;  and  the  result  was  the  adoption  on  April  4  of  a 
renewed  exprcs-i-  n  of  the  Union  feeling,  in  favor  of  a  thorough 
and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  and  unabated,  unalterable 
and  uncompromising  hostility  to  treason  and  rebellion,  Rich- 
ard F.  Perkins,  Republican  senator  from  San  Francisco,  went  so 
far  as  to  advocate  as  a  war  measure  tlie  confiscation  and  libera- 
tion of  all  the  slaves  of  secessionists  and  the  employment  of 
them  in  the  U:ii^»n  armies ;  but  he  was  very  fiir  ahead  of  the 
times  and  was  the  only  one  that  voted  for  his  resolutions.* 

While  the  legislature  agreed  with  Stanford  on  the  Union  and 
some  other  questions,  the  senate  was  not  entirely  in  accord  with 
him  in  reference  to  appointments.  One  of  his  first  moves  in  this 
direction  was  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  confirmation  of  Governor 
D'^wney's  appointment  of  Thomas  X.  Cazneau  as  superintend- 

*S<*nate  Journal,  1S62,  125:  Assombly  foiimal.  1862,9,  10;  Stats.  1862.  598. 
*  Senate  Journal,  1S62.  2S,  130,  >  p.  V7,  3»>S;  St  ils.  1862,  603,  606. 
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ent  of  immigration.  He  sent  in  a  message  withdrawing  the 
appointment;  and  the  president  of  the  senate  decided  that  it  was 
effective  for  that  purpose;  but  the  senate  overruled  the  decision 
and  confirmed  Cazneau  by  the  decisive  majority  of  twenty-three 
to  thirteen.  One  of  his  first  direct  nominations  was  that  of  R.  P. 
Johnson  as  port-warden  of  San  Francisco  in  place  of  Charles 
R.  Street  removed;  but  the  senate,  though  it  approved  several 
other  appointments  to  similar  offices,  refused  to  confirm  Johnson. 
He  then  nominated  Robert  C.  Waterman  in  place  of  Street;  but 
again  the  senate  refused  to  confirm.  He  next  nominated  Henry 
Bushy  who  was  also  rejected,  and  finally  D.  J.  Staples,  who  was 
confirmed.'  Stanford's  first  veto  was  of  a  senate  bill  to  transfer 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  from  the  swamp  land  fund  into  the 
general  fund  for  the  purpose  of  paying  members  and  attach&  of 
the  legislature.  He  said  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  money, 
to  which  the  swamp  land  fund  had  an  exclusive  right,  could  be 
repaid  from  the  general  fund  on  account  of  its  being  heavily  in 
debt;  and  for  that  and  other  reasons  he  could  not  approve  the 
bill.  But  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  a  governor's  scruples  are 
of  little  avail  against  the  necessity  of  providing  pay  for  legisla- 
tors; and  the  act  was  promptly  passed  over  the  veto.'  In  other 
instances  his  vetoes  were  sustained — among  which  was  one  dis- 
approving a  tax  on  consigned  goods,  and  another  disapproving 
an  amendment  to  the  statute  of  limitations,  which  would  practi- 
cally have  deprived  many  owners  of  land  of  their  rights.' 

Several  very  important  bills,  which  produced  marked  effect  in 
the  state,  were  passed  at  the  legislative  session  of  1862.  One  of 
these  was  an  act  to  provide  for  the  formation  of  corporations  for 
the  accumulation  and  investment  of  funds  and  savings.  It  was 
the  original  legislation,  under  which  all  the  savings  and  loan 
societies,  that  have  proved  among  the  most  beneficent  banking 
institutions  of  the  country,  organized.*  Another  was  an  act  to 
provide  for  issuing  arms  and  accouterments  to  colleges  and 
academies  for  the  use  of  the  youth  and  to  prescribe  the  tactics  to 
be  used  by  them.    It  was  under  this  act  that  the  start  was  made 

*  Senate  Journal,  1862,  119,  194-360. 
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in  that  very  general  military  training  of  the  rising  generation, 
which  has  always  since  been  of  great  interest  and  importance  as 
a  matter  of  state  education.*  Another  important  bill,  which  pro- 
duced a  beneficial  effect  though  it  never  became  a  law,  was  in 
reference  to  fortifying  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco.  On  March 
25,  Governor  Stanford  had  telegraphed  to  William  H.  Seward, 
United  States  secretary  of  state  at  Washington,  asking  on  behalf 
of  the  legislature  whether  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country 
were  such  as  to  make  it  necessary  or  expedient  for  California  to 
take  active  measures  to  that  end.  Seward  had  answered  that  the 
aspect  of  foreign  relations  was  pacific,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the 
president,  while  the  civil  war  should  actively  continue,  there 
might  be  foreign  aggression ;  that  no  part  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  be  left  exposed,  and  that  one  or  two  iron>clad  steamers 
at  San  Francisco  would  insure  its  safety  at  small  expense.  Sub- 
sequently on  April  28,  the  assembly  committee  on  militar)' 
affairs,  to  whom  the  subject  had  been  referred,  made  an  inter- 
esting report  on  the  importance  of  fortifying  San  Francisco  and 
presented  a  bill  for  the  appropriation  of  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  construction  of  one  or  two  iron-clad  gun-boats. 
The  proposition  was  to  raise  the  money  by  the  issuance  of  state 
bonds,  with  a  reservation  that  if  congress  should  provide  the 
necessary  defenses  the  bonds  should  not  be  placed  on  the 
market.  The  bill  passed  the  assembly  but  was  not  reached  in 
time  for  passage  in  the  senate.'  The  discussion,  however,  called 
attention  to  the  subject;  and  the  United  States  government 
undertook  to  provide  defense  by  sending  out  several  cruisers 
and  dispatching  an  iron  monitor  in  sections,  which  was  after- 
wards put  together  and  named  the  Comanche.  But  fortunately 
there  never  was  any  attack  or  any  need  of  greater  defense  than 
San  Francisco  could  have  made  with  its  own  resources. 

At  the  same  legislative  session  of  1862  several  important 
amendments  to  the  state  constitution,  which  had  been  proposed 
and  adopted  in  1861,  were  re-adopted  so  as  to  be  ready  for  sub- 
mission to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  the  general  election  of  Septem- 
ber 3,  1862.    Tlicsc  were  to  make  the  sessions  of  the  legislature 
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biennial  instead  of  annual;  to  elect  assemblymen  for  two  years 
instead  of  one,  and  senators  for  four  years  instead  of  two;  to 
elect  the  governor  and  state  officers  for  four  years  instead  of 
two,  and  among  them  to  elect,  instead  of  appoint,  a  secretary  of 
state;  to  increase  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  to  five  instead 
of  three,  and  make  them  elective  for  terms  often  years  at  special 
judicial  elections;  to  divide  the  state  into  fourteen  judicial  dis- 
tricts and  as  many  more  as  two-thirds  of  the  legislature  might 
deem  necessary,  and  elect  judges  thereof  for  terms  of  six  years  at 
the  judicial  elections;  to  organize  a  county  court  in  each  county 
and  elect  judges  thereof  for  terms  of  four  years  at  the  judicial 
elections,  who  should  act  also  as  probate  judges,  except  that  the 
legislature  might  provide  for  a  separate  probate  court  and  pro- 
bate judge  in  San  Francisco.  There  were  some  changes  made 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  various  courts;  and  the  old  criminal 
courts  of  sessions  with  associate  judges  were  abolished.  In 
other  words  the  composition  of  the  judiciary  of  the  state  was 
entirely  changed.  And  finally  it  was  provided  by  another 
amendment  that  a  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
should  be  elected  at  the  judicial  election  and  hold  office  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  It  may  be  added  in  this  connection  that 
these  amendments  were  submitted  to  vote  at  the  election  of 
September,  1862,  and  adopted  so  as  to  become  integral  parts  of 
the  constitution.  An  amendment  against  special  and  local  legis- 
lation in  many  enumerated  cases  and  in  all  cases  where  general 
laws  could  be  made  applicable  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  of 
1862;  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  assembly  of  1863;  and  the  evil 
of  special  and  local  legislation,  which  by  that  time  had  begun  to 
assume  huge  proportions,  continued  to  grow  larger  and  larger 
until  finally  destroyed  by  what  may  be  called  the  very  severe 
cure  of  the  new  constitution  of  1879.* 

Two  matters  of  unusual  character,  which  probably  had  to  be 
gone  through  with  though  the  subject  of  neither  was  worth  the 
trouble,  attracted  much  attention  before  the  legislature  of  1862 
adjourned.  The  first  was  the  conduct  of  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Bell,  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  assembly 
from  Alameda  county  and  appointed  chairman  of  the  judiciary 
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committee.  It  appears  that  he  had  without  authority'  from  the 
assembly  directed  John  T.  EHoss}'  to  act  as  clerk  of  that  com- 
mittee and  gave  him  a  certificate  of  services  performed,  by  means 
of  which  Dioss}*  had  drawn  two  hundred  and  thirt^^-five  dollars. 
The  judiciary  committee,  which  had  in  the  meanwhile  been 
bickering  o\'er  the  subject  of  a  derk,  appointed  a  sub-committee 
to  investigate  Bell*s  conduct;  and  this  sub-committee  reported 
that  it  was  *'a  gross  wrong  and  one  at  least  that  calls  upon  all 
honorable  men  to  condemn.''  But  another  larger  committee 
subsequently  found  that,  although  Bell  had  gone  too  &r,  he  had 
meant  no  fraud;  and  the  matter  with  that  was  allowed  to  drop.* 

The  second  matter  of  unusual  character  above  referred  to  ^'as 
the  impeachment  and  trial  of  James  H.  Hardy,  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  sixteenth  judicial  district  of  the  state.  Hardy, 
who  though  without  much  learning  had  considerable  ability*-  as  a 
lawyer  and  politician,  was  a  \4olent  partisan  of  the  extreme 
southern  t^-pe.  Though  not  polished  or  refined,  he  had  always 
been  prominent  in  the  chivalry-  councils  and  in  the  great  chivalr}- 
year  of  1S59  was  first  appointed  and  then  elected  district  judge. 
One  of  his  main  achievements  in  the  judicial  office  was  to  so 
manage  as  to  preside  in  the  trial  of  Terr}'  for  the  killing  of  Brod- 
erick  and  to  so  rule  on  that  trial  as  to  render  Terr}-'s  acquittal, 
as  many  people  thought,  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  memor}' 
of  this  conduct  among  other  consequences  of  his  work  on  the 
bench,  in  addition  to  an  impudent  habit  he  had  of  publicly  using 
noisy  secession  language,  induced  the  assembly  of  1862  to  pre- 
sent to  the  senate  articles  of  impeachment  against  him.  The 
articles,  fifteen  in  number,  which  were  presented  on  April  10, 
charged  Hardy  with  high  misdemeanors,  corrupt  misconduct  in 
office  and  willful  neglect  of  the  duties  thereof  They  went  on  to 
specify  a  large  number  of  cases  in  which  he  was  alleged  to  have 
acted  corruptly,  including  the  Terr^-  case,  and  concluded  with  a 
charge,  numbered  article nfifteen,  of  using  seditious  and  treason- 
able language,  particularly  on  June  25,  1 861,  at  Jackson,  Amador 
county,  on  which  occasion  he  had  offered  a  toast  to  "Jeff  Davis 
and  the  southern  confederacy,"  and  on  June  26,  1861,  at  Angels, 
Calaveras  county,  when  he  had  said  of  the  American  flag,  "That 
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is  an  old  woman's  rag  and  ought  to  be  torn  down."  Subse- 
quently on  April  26  seven  supplemental  charges  were  presented  ; 
and  a  demand  was  made  for  his  removal  from  office/ 

On  April  28,  1862,  the  senate  resolved  itself  into  a  high  court 
of  impeachment,  as  provided  by  the  constitution,  for  Hardy's 
trial.  A  committee  of  the  assembly  appointed  for  the  purpose 
came  forward  as  prosecutors  and  Hardy  with  counsel  appeared 
in  defense.  Many  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined;  and  the 
trial  lasted,  consuming  portions  of  nearly  every  day,  until  May 
14,  when  a  vote  was  taken  upon  each  article  of  impeachment 
separately.  The  result  was  a  vote  of  "not  guilty"  upon  every 
article  except  the  fifteenth,  which  charged  him  with  seditious  and 
treasonable  language.  Upon  that  he  was  adjudged  guilty — the 
vote  being  twenty-four  for  conviction  against  twelve  for  acquittal, 
or  the  required  two-thirds.  Immediately  after  the  voting  was 
concluded,  a  resolution  was  presented  and  adopted  to  the  effect 
that  Hardy,  having  been  convicted  of  the  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanor charged  in  article  fifteen,  it  was  adjudged  that  he  should 
be  and  was  thereby  declared  suspended  and  removed  from  his 
office  of  district  judge  of  the  sixteenth  judicial  district  An  at- 
tempt was  made  by  his  friends  to  suspend  him  for  only  six 
months,  but  it  failed;  and  absolute  removal  was  determined  on 
by  a  vote  of  twenty-one  to  fourteen.  The  high  court  of  impeach- 
ment was  then  declared  dissolved ;  and  Hardy  as  a  factor  in  pub- 
lic affairs  virtually  dropped  out  of  sight* 

Two  other  matters,  unimportant  in  themselves  but  significant 
as  throwing  light  upon  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  legislature 
of  1862,  may  be  mentioned.  One  was  the  matter  of  the  arrest  of 
Allen  P.  Dudley,  a  lawyer  of  Stockton,  for  contempt  on  April  5. 
The  committee  of  the  assembly,  which  prepared  the  charges 
against  Judge  Hardy,  had  called  Dudley  as  a  witness;  and  he 
had  answered  nearly  every  inquiry;  but,  when  asked  whether 
Hardy  had  not  employed  him  as  an  attorney  and  been  guilty  of 
corruption  in  certain  cases  pending  in  Hardy's  own  court,  Dudley 
pleaded  professional  privilege  and  declined  to  answer.  It  was 
thereupon  ordered  that  he  shtnild  be  arrested.    Upon  volun- 

*  Senate  Journal,  1862,  543-549*  625-629. 
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tarily  appearing  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly,  he  stated  the  facts, 
disclaimed  any  intentional  contempt  and  said  that  he  would 
answer  if  the  house  overruled  his  plea  of  prixilege.  On  motion 
of  Speaker  Barstow,  he  was  exonerated  and  discharged,  but 
required  to  answer.  Several  of  the  supplemental  articles  of 
impeachment  agiiinst  Hardy  were  based,  in  part  at  least,  on 
Dudley's  testimony  and  the  vote  of  the  high  court  of  impeach- 
ment upon  them  was  ver}-  close,  but  not  sufficient  to  convict.* 

The  other  matter  was  an  assault  and  batter)*^  by  Assemblyman 
R.  D.  Ferguson  of  Sacramento  upon  Speaker  Barstow  on  April  9. 
It  appears  that  Barstow  had  made  several  rulings  as  speaker,  of 
which  Ferguson  complained.  When  the  two  met  in  the  lobby 
after  the  session,  Ferguson  charged  Barstow  with  insulting  him 
and  demanded,  if  no  insult  was  intended,  that  Barstow  should  so 
state  from  the  chair.  Barstow  disclaimed  intending  any  insult 
and  agreed  to  so  state  if  a  proper  occasion  arose.  But  Ferguson, 
instead  of  being  satisned.  proceeded  in  a  \iolent  and  boisterous 
tone  to  charge  Barstow  with  ha\  ing  previously  treated  him  in  a 

petty,  mean,  tyrannical  and  cowardly"  manner.  Barstow  re- 
plied that  under  the  circumstances  he  no  longer  considered  him- 
self bound  to  say  anything  from  the  chair  to  please  Mr.  Ferguson 
and  would  not  do  so.  Up  -n  this  Ferguson,  who  was  physically 
large  while  Barstow  was  physically  small,  struck  the  latter  in  the 
face  and  would  probably  have  gone  further  if  others  had  not 
interfered.  He.  however,  continued  his  violent  talk  and  spoke 
about  dragging  Barstow  horn  the  speaker  s  chair.  On  the  other 
hand  Barstow  simply  reinarkevl  that  Ferguson  had  not  evinced 
his  usual  good  judgment.  And  with  this  the  affair  would  prob- 
ably have  ended,  but  that  the  assembly  took  it  up  on  its  own 
account  and  after  an  investigation  adopted  a  resolution  requiring 
Ferguson  to  forthwith  render  an  ample  apolog}'  to  the  house  for 
his  assault  upon  its  presiding  officer.  He,  however,  was  unwill- 
ing to  acknowledge  his  offense :  an».i  on  the  last  day  of  the  session 
a  resolution  was  adopted  b\-  a  v<.  te  «.'f  thirty-five  to  si.xteen  to 
the  effect  that  he  merited  tlie  cen>L;re  of  the  h«Hise  ''for  his  un- 
gcntlemanly  an«.l  insulting;  co  nduct  t»'\\ard.N  the  speaker/*^ 
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On  May  15,  the  houses  adjourned;  and  both  Shafter  in  the  . 
senate  and  Barstow  in  the  assembly  made  valedictory  remarks. 
Both  were  intensely  patriotic,  unreservedly  for  the  Union,  deter- 
mined to  put  down  the  rebellion  at  any  cost  and  confident  of  the 
future.  Shafter  in  addition  referred  to  the  legislation  of  the  ses- 
sion as  highly  essential  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  state.  He 
said  that  "though  demagogues,  aided  by  a  press  ever  too  ready 
to  criticise  and  condemn,"  had  sought  to  hamper  and  throw  dis- 
credit upon  it  '*by  the  hackneyed  cry  of  special  legislation,"  yet 
it  was  evidently  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times  and 
would  "tend  to  the  more  rapid  development  and  improvement  of 
our  youthful  but  giant  state."*  Barstow  spoke  of  the  black 
clouds  of  war  that  had  hung  gloomily  over  the  country  when  the 
legislature  met  on  January  6,  and  how  day  by  day  that  cloud 
had  been  lifted  more  and  more  and  the  news  of  victory  after  vic- 
tory to  the  national  banner  brought  to  our  ears.  He  spoke  of 
propositions  for  peace;  but  he  insisted  that  the  nation  could  not 
treat  with  traitors  in  arms.  When  the  government  should  be 
crowned  with  victory,  it  should  remember  that  moderation  in 
triumph  and  mercy  in  the  dispensation  of  justice  were  ever  to  be 
included  among  the  attributes  of  true  greatness.  There  should 
be  no  other  revenge  for  the  past  than  that  which  would  afford 
the  best  guarantee  for  the  future.  The  nation  wanted  peace;  it 
loved  peace;  but  it  did  not  want  peace  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Union.  It  demanded  that  when  the  contest  was  once  settled,  it 
should  be  settled  forever.* 
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IN  the  meanwhile  the  civil  war  in  the  slave  states  had  been 
going  on  with  great  energy  on  both  sides.  The  result  of  the 
first  important  battle  between  the  north  and  the  south,  which 
took  place  at  Bull  Run  on  July  21,  1861,  had  given  the  south 
immense  encouragement  Its  people  seemed  to  consider  them- 
selves justified  in  thinking  that  the  north  could  not  or  would  not 
fight,  and  particularly  that  it  could  never  coerce  the  south.  By 
that  time  all  the  states  that  composed  the  Confederacy — that  is 
to  say,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
ginia— had  seceded,  one  after  the  other;  and  there  was  danger  of 
other  states  following.  The  southern  leaders  at  once  called  for 
new  levies  of  troops,  amounting  to  about  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  to  whom  they  virtually  promised  victory  and  triumph. 
Their  language,  based  upon  the  defeat  and  rout  of  the  northern 
forces  at  Bull  Run,  was  arrogant  and  boastful.  They  declared 
that  one  southerner  was  equal  to  three  northerners;  and  they 
laughed  to  scorn  the  idea  of  a  northern  army  invading  and  for 
any  length  of  time  being  allowed  to  hold  footing  on  what  they 
called  "the  sacred  soil  of  the  south."  So  .secure  did  they  feel 
that  they  ordered  every  male  citizen  of  the  United  States  to 
dcjxirt  within  forty  days  from  the  Confederacy  and  proceeded, 
with  the  most  searching  inquisition  and  under  immense  penalties 
in  case  of  cv>ncealment,  to  confiscate  the  property  of  all  persons 
who  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the  Union.  On  the  other  hand 
the  north  lu^gan  to  reali/o — what  it  could  hardly  credit  at  first — 
that  the  south  wa^  in  i\n  lu  <t  and  dctenninetl,  ami  that,  instead  of  a 
^»ame  of  |Kuade  aiul  l^liitV,  it  h.ul  .1  dc^jx^rate  conflict  on  its  hands. 
Uut  at  last,  fiuiling  that  all  its  ctTorts  to  avoid  the  arbitrament  of 
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war  had  been  in  vain,  it  accepted  the  situation  and  prepared  for 
the  conflict  by  calling  out  a  half  million  troops  to  crush  the 
hydra-headed  monster  that  threatened  its  existence  and  had  been 
pampered  and  fattened  into  a  dangerous  power  by  concessions 
and  peace-proposals. 

The  Confederacy  started  with  very  great  advantages  in  some 
respects.  John  B.  Floyd,  the  United  States  secretary  of  war 
under  President  Buchanan,  as  has  been  stated,  had  made  it  his 
peculiar  care  to  send  all  the  national  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
he  could  manage  to  get  hold  of  to  places  in  the  south;  and  upon 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  they  of  course  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  secessionists.  At  the  same  time  army  and  navy  officers 
were  so  distributed  that,  when  the  grand  conspiracy  was  ready 
to  strike,  nearly  all  the  forts,  vessels  and  other  public  property 
of  the  United  States,  south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers,  were 
found  in  rebel  hands  and  were  at  once  turned  over  to  Confeder- 
ate possession.  But  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  they  had 
a  very  long  line  of  defense  to  maintain,  amounting,  it  was  esti- 
mated, to  about  eleven  thousand  miles.  This  line  included  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  from  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  On  the  land  side  it  ran  up  the 
Potomac  from  the  ocean,  across  the  mountains  in  the  western 
part  of  Virginia,  along  the  southern  part  of  Kentucky,  across 
the  Mississippi  not  far  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  through 
the  southern  part  of  Missouri  to  and  across  the  Indian  Territory 
southwest  to  Texas,  along  the  Texas  line  west  to  the  Rio  Grande 
and  down  that  river  to  the  Gulf.  On  April  19,  1 861,  just  a  week 
after  the  firing  upon  Sumter  and  four  days  after  Lincoln's  call 
for  seventy-five  thousand  volunteers  for  three  months,  the  first 
blood  of  the  war  was  shed.  The  response  of  the  north  to  Lin- 
coin's  call  had  been  so  prompt  that  the  first  Massachusetts  troops 
at  once  began  their  march ;  and  on  their  march  they  were  joined 
by  the  first  Pennsylvania  troops.  As  these  were  passing  through 
Baltimore  on  their  way  to  Washington,  they  were  attacked  by  a 
mob  of  Maryland  sympathisers  with  secession  and  some  of  the 
soldiers  were  killed.  The  mob,  however,  was  soon  quelled  and 
thenceforth  kept  in  subjection  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  military. 

On  the  same  April  19,  1861,  notwithstanding  the  sea-coast 
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line  of  the  CDnrederacy  was  over  three  thousand  miles  in  IcttgUi. 
Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  a  blockade  of  all  tlK 
southern  ports;  and  the  federal  government  at  once  proceeded 
to  purchase  and  arm  vessels  to  enforce  it.  But  at  first  the  Con- 
federates, on  account  of  tlic  prearranged  disposition  of  tlie  navy, 
had  the  advantage  at  sea  as  well  as  on  land ;  and  for  a  while  they 
assumed  to  make  sport  of  Lincoln's  proclamation  as  a  **p,ipcr 
blockade/*  On  April  20,  the  very  next  day  after  it^  issue,  they 
seized  the  Norfolk  navy-yard  in  Virginia  and  the  three  or  fou 
United  States  war  vessels  that  were  lying  there.  One  of  these 
was  the  famous  steam  frigate  Merrimac,  which  they  afterguards 
transferred  into  a  sort  of  iron-clad  by  covering  its  sides  with  iron 
so  as  to  make  it  look  something  like  the  roof  of  a  house;  and 
for  a  while,  and  until  an  antagonist  could  be  provided^  it  did  fcar> 
ful  execution  against  national  vessels.  On  May  1 7,  less' than  a 
month  after  the  proclamation  of  blockade,  Jefferson  Davis,  the 
president  of  the  Confederacy^  a utho risked  the  issue  of  letters  ofi 
marque  and  reprisal  against  the  peaceful  commerce  of  the  Unite 
States,  and  thereby  enabled  and  caused  great  damage  to  be  dom 
to  northern  merchant  ships,  before  they  knew  there  was  a  war  or 
had  a  possible  opportunity  to  arm  or  put  themselves  in  a  slate 
of  defense. 

One  of  the  main  hopes  of  the  Confederacy  was  that  it  would 
obtain  recognition  and  assistance  from  Great  Britain  and  France, 
The  former  was  supposed  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  south  for 
its  cotton;  and  it  was  expected  to  take  measures  to  prevent  any 
effective  blockade  of  the  cotton-shipping  ports.  On  the  other 
hand  France  was  under  the  control  of  Louis  Napolecrn^  who  had 
designs  of  establishing  an  empire  in  Mexico  and  was  disposed  to 
do  anything  that  would  promote  dissensions  among  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Very  soon  after  the  est^ltshmcnt  of  1 
Confederate  governtiient,  it  appointed  John  M.  Mason  and  J 
SltdcU  commissioners  to  procure  recognition  for  it,  solicit  1 
and  negotiate  treaties  at  London  and  Paris.  ThLy  ntriiiaged  in 
November,  1S61,  by  running  the  bk>ckadc»  to  reach  Havana  tfi 
Cuba  and  thence  took  jiossage^  on  the  British  mail  steamer  Tren 
for  England.  Some  di?*tancc  nut  on  the  hi^h  seas  the  Trent 
ovcrh.iulcd  by  a  United  States  war  vessel  under  Captain  \V 
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and  Mason  and  Slidell  were  taken  off  and  carried  to  Boston 
where  they  were  imprisoned  in  Fort  Warren.  This  action  of 
Wilkes  caused  great  excitement  in  Great  Britain.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  the  British  premier,  made  a  peremptory  demand  for  the 
surrender  of  the  prisoners;  and  the  United  States  government, 
which  had  already  disavowed  the  act  of  Captain  Wilkes,  promptly 
released  them  and  sent  them  to  England.  They  thus  finally 
reached  their  destination;  but,  as  it  turned  out,  they  did  not 
accomplish  anything  important.  Though  the  governments,  or  at 
least  certain  elements  of  the  governments,  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  were  inimical  to  the  long  and  continued  prosperity  of  the 
United  States,  the  general  public  opinion  of  those  countries  was 
favorable  to  it  and  prevented  any  very  hostile  action  at  head- 
quarters. 

Meanwhile,  when  Virginia  passed  its  ordinance  of  secession  on 
April  19,  1861,  that  portion  of  the  state  lying  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains  had  refused  to  go  with  the  rebels,  but  adhered 
faithfully  to  the  Union.  Upon  this  a  Confederate  army  was  at 
once  sent  to  coerce  it,  which  after  some  fighting  was  repulsed  by 
the  United  States  forces  under  General  George  B.  McClellan. 
A  new  Confederate  force  under  John  B.  Floyd,  who  was  soon 
afterwards  superseded  by  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  proceeded 
against  it,  but  was  baffled  by  the  United  States  forces  under  Gen- 
eral William  S.  Rosecrans.  About  the  same  time,  two  hostile 
armies  confronted  each  other  near  Winchester  in  middle  Virginia 
—one  under  the  Confederate  general  Joseph  E.  Johnston  and 
the  other  under  the  Union  general  Robert  Patterson.  While 
these  were  watching  each  other.  General  Winfield  Scott,  who  in 
subordination  to  the  president  was  at  the  head  of  the  national 
army,  sent  a  large  force  under  General  Irvin  McDowell  from 
Washington  down  into  eastern  Virginia  against  the  Confederates 
posted  at  and  about  Manassas  Junction  under  General  Pierre 
G.  T.  Beauregard.  McDoweirs  army  advanced  with  what  is 
usually  called  gallantly  and  engaged  the  enemy  with  bravery, 
and  at  first  with  some  success;  but,  while  the  battle  raged,  John- 
ston managed  to  elude  Patterson  at  Winchester  and  rushed  his 
troops  by  rail  to  the  support  of  Beauregard;  and  the  result  was 
the  defeat  and  rout  of  the  Union  forces  at  Bull  Run.    It  appears 
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that  there  were  plenty  of  Union  soldiers  within  call  that  could 
have  made  the  battle  a  complete  triumph  for  the  national  govern- 
ment; but  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  called  management 
anywhere;  and,  instead  of  a  Union  \'ictory,  this  first  important 
advance  of  the  national  army  resulted  in  a  disastrous  and  humil- 
iating repulse.  About  twent>'-four  thousand  men  were  engaged 
on  each  side,  though  the  Confederate  president  claimed  that  there 
were  nearly  three  times  as  many  Union  men  as  Confederates; 
and  it  was  upon  this  claim  that  his  followers  based  their  assump- 
tion of  the  superiority  of  the  rebel  to  the  lo^'al  soldiers. 

The  failure  of  McDowell  and  the  retirement  of  Scott,  who  was 
too  old  for  further  active  ser\'ice,  opened  the  way  for  the  pro- 
motion of  McClellan  to  the  position  of  commander-in-chief,  under 
the  president,  of  the  United  States  armies.  McClellan  had  won 
some  distinction  in  western  Virginia;  and  as  a  part  of  the  result 
of  his  fighting  there,  West  Virginia  was  preserved  for  the  Union 
and,  afterwards,  in  1S63,  was  admitted  and  became  a  separate 
state.  This  acquisition  was  of  very  great  importance  and  tended 
to  magnify  McClellan  s  merits.  He  was  supposed  by  his  friends 
to  be  a  great  soldier;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  appears  to 
have  had  a  considerable  amount  of  military  knowledge,  was  a 
good  tactician  and  could  talk  learnedly  on  battles  and  theories 
of  war.  But  he  had  no  genius  for  conflict  and  lacked  much  of 
being  an  able  general.  His  plan  of  action,  instead  of  remaining 
in  front  of  Washington  and  ad\'ancing  from  there  as  he  got  ready, 
was  to  go  around  by  sea  to  Fortress  Monroe  at  the  mouth  of 
the  James  river  and  thence  proceed  up  what  was  known  as  the 
peninsula  towards  Richmond,  which  had  become  the  capital  of 
the  Confederacy.  WTiatcver  his  idea  in  making  this  move  may 
have  been  or  however  it  may  have  comported  with  what  he  was 
fond  of  terming  *  stratei:^y,**  it  proved  unfortunate.  He  was,  so 
to  speak,  hemmed  in  on  the  peninsula;  and,  though  he  slowly 
advanced,  it  took  so  much  time  and  his  fighting  was  at  such 
great  Siicrifice  and  did  so  little  good,  that  the  Union  cause  would 
probably  have  fared  very  badly,  had  it  not  been  for  others. 

McClellan  spent  his  time  for  nearly  a  year  chiefly  in  drilling 
his  troops  and  callini^  f.>r  frc<h  levies.  In  the  meanwhile  more 
or  less  fighting  had  been  going  on  in  Missouri  for  the  purpose 
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on  one  side  of  drawinj^  it  into  the  Confederacy  and  on  the  other 
of  preventing  its  secession.  Its  governor,  Claiborne  F.  Jackson, 
against  the  will  of  the  people  in  general,  had  taken  part  with  the 
Confederacy  and  summoned  the  state  troops  to  sustain  him. 
He  and  the  militia  which  responded  to  his  call  were  met  at 
Booneville  in  June,  i86i,and  defeated  by  United  States  troops 
under  General  Nathaniel  Lyon.  The  Confederates  rallied  and  a 
desperate  battle  took  place  at  Wilson's  creek  near  Springfield  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  on  August  lo,  when  Lyon 
was  killed  and  the  Union  thereby  sustained  a  great  loss.  The 
loyal  troops  retreated;  and  General  John  C.  Fremont,  who  was 
then  in  command  for  the  United  States  of  the  department  of  the 
west,  decreed  martial  law  throughout  the  state.  From  that  time 
for  some  months  the  Union  cause  in  Missouri  continued  to  lose 
ground.  In  November,  however,  after  several  conflicts  of  vary- 
ing success,  the  United  States  forces  under  General  John  Pope 
turned  the  tide;  and  subsequently  on  March  6,  1862,  was  fought 
the  decisive  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  in  northwestern  Arkansas,  which 
finally  drove  off  the  Confederates  and  secured  Missouri  for  the 
Union.  In  the  adjoining  border  state  of  Kentucky,  and  much 
in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  circumstances  as  in 
Missouri,  several  battles  were  fought — one  by  forces  under  James 
A.  Garfield  against  those  of  Humphrey  Marshall  and  one  by 
forces  under  General  George  H.  Thomas  against  those  of  Gen- 
eral F.  K.  Zollicoffer,  in  which  the  United  States  was  victori- 
ous; and  the  possession  of  the  state  was  likewise  secured  for  the 
Union.  In  the  meanwhile  in  August,  1861,  a  formidable  expedi- 
tion was  fitted  out  at  Fortress  Monroe  under  General  Benjamin 
F.  Butler  and  Commodore  Silas  H.  Stringham  to  proceed  against 
southern  ports  by  sea.  It  succeeded  in  capturing  Forts  Hatteras 
and  Clark  at  the  entrance  of  Pamlico  Sound  in  North  Carolina; 
and  in  October  Greneral  Thomas  W.  Sherman  and  Commodore 
S.  F.  Dupont,  proceeding  from  the  same  place,  took  Hilton 
Head,  Phillips  Island  and  the  adjacent  "Sea  Islands"  on  the 
South  Carolina  coast,  which  were  thenceforth  held  for  the  Union 
and  with  a  constant  menace  at  Charleston  and  at  Savannah  in 
Georgia. 

But  the  most  important  military  operations  of  the  time,  and 
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perhaps,  on  account  of  the  effect  the)'  produced,  of  the  war,  were 
those  on  the  Tennessee  and  Cuoiberland  rivers.  There  was 
stationed  in  command  of  the  post  of  Cairo  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  a  colonel  of  Illinois  volunteers,  who 
had  been  brevetted  a  brigadier-generaL  His  name  was  Ulysses 
S.  Grant.  He  w^as  a  native  of  Point  Pleasant,  Ohio,  bom  April 
27,  1822,  and  had  been  educated  at  West  Point  and  took  part  as 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Mexican  war.  Subsequently  he  was  stationed 
as  an  officer  of  the  United  States  army  in  northern  California 
and  southern  Oregon,  where  for  a  while  he  rusted  for  want  of 
adequate  active  ser\'ice.  In  1854  he  resigned  from  the  army  and 
tried  farming,  but  was  not  successful.  Agriculture  was  not  his 
fort.  When  the  ci\nl  war  broke  out  in  186 1,  he  was  a  clerk  in 
his  father's  leather-store  at  Galena,  Illinois.  At  the  first  mutter- 
ings  of  the  coming  storm,  he  at  once  oflfered  his  scr\^ices  and 
became  mustering  officer  for  the  state;  and  sooa  afterwards  he 
was  sq^oBitedLCoioiici  of  the  Twcnty^first  TI1inni5  regimenL  As 
such  coloneU  in  September,  1 861,  he  took  the  field  and  by  gal- 
lant conduct  soon  became  a  brigadier-general  and  was  placed  in 
command  at  Cairo.  In  the  early  part  of  1862,  President  Lincoln, 
becoming  dissatisfied  with  McClellan's  inaction  and  being  also 
urged  forward  by  the  push  and  energy  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
who  had  just  succeeded  Simon  Cameron  in  the  office  of  United 
States  secretar}'  of  war,  ordered  a  general  adv'ance  with  a  deter- 
mination that  something  should  be  done.  This  order  suited 
Grant  Even  in  advance  of  the  required  time,  he  grasped  the 
oflfered  opportunity  and  undertook  with  an  army  of  about  fifteen 
thousand  men  under  his  charge,  assisted  by  seven  g^n-boats 
under  command  of  Commander  A.  H.  Foote,  to  open  the  way 
into  the  heart  of  Tennessee  and  thereby  break  and  penetrate  the 
rebel  line  of  defense  in  that  region.  He  accordingly  proceeded 
about  eighty  miles  up  the  Tennessee  river  and  invested  Fort 
Henry,  which  he  reduced  on  February  6,  1861,  driving  the  Con- 
federates from  that  place  to  Fort  Donelson  on  the  Cumberland 
river  about  twelve  miles  eastward.  This  was  supposed  to  be  the 
most  impregnable  rebel  stroni^hold  in  the  west.  Grant  pursued 
to  that  point,  while  Foote  with  hi>;  i:jun-boats  passed  down  the 
Tenne*iset*  and  thonco  up  the  C^hio  anil  Cumberland  to  the  same 
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neighborhood;  and  on  February  14  the  attack  upon  Donelson 
commenced.  On  February  16,  the  Confederate  general  Simon 
R  Buckner,  who  had  been  left  in  command  by  the  flight  of  his 
superiors,  Generals  Gideon  J.  Pillow  and  John  B.  Floyd,  was 
compelled  to  surrender.  He  had  asked,  under  a  flag  of  truce, 
for  an  armistice  to  "settle  the  terms  of  capitulation."  But  Grant 
replied,  in  a  few  pithy  words,  which  of  themselves  had  as  great 
and  perhaps  greater  effect  than  battles,  "No  terms,  except  uncon- 
ditional surrender,  can  be  accepted.  I  purpose  to  move  imme- 
diately on  your  works."  Buckner  called  these  terms  "ungener- 
ous and  unchivalrous;"  but  the  general  public  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  electrified  with  the  news  of  the  victory,  looked 
upon  Grant  as  their  deliverer,  hailed  him  as  the  coming  man, 
praised  the  state  from  which  he  had  volunteered  and  the  men  he 
had  led;  and,  instead  of  thinking  him  ungenerous  or  unchival- 
rous, took  him  to  their  hearts,  told  stories  and  made  songs  about 
him,  used  his  name  as  a  rallying  cry,  called  him  with  familiar 
pride  "Unconditional  Surrender"  Grant,  sometimes  United  States 
Grant  or  Uncle  Sam  Grant,  and  cheered  and  hurrahed  at  every 
allusion  to  him. 

Grant's  victory  at  Donelson  was  the  first  great  success  of  the 
Union  arms;  and  it  put  a  new  phase  upon  the  war.  Its  immedi- 
ate ^ect  was  not  only  to  compel  the  Confederates  to  surrender 
their  strongest  position  in  the  west  and  all  the  soldiers  and 
arms  found  there,  but  also  to  drive  them  out  of  Kentucky  and 
all  the  western  part  of  Tennessee,  including  Nashville,  the  capital. 
General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  who  had  been  in  command 
there,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  neighborhood  of  Corinth  ia 
the  northeastern  corner  of  Mississippi ;  while  Grant*s  army  moved 
up  the  Tennessee  river  to  Pittsburg  Landing  on  the  Tennessee 
side  of  the  state  line,  but  not  far  from  Corinth.  At  that  point, 
and  at  a  place  a  short  distance  above  it  called  Shiloh,  was  fought 
on  April  6  and  7  another  great  battle,  called  sometimes  that  of 
Pittsburg  Landing  but  more  commonly  that  of  Shiloh.  It  lasted 
several  days  and  commenced  with  success  for  the  Confederates; 
but  in  the  course  of  it,  their  general,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston, 
was  killed;  and  there  was  no  one  equal  to  him  to  retrieve  the 
day.    General  Grant  had  been  at  first  largely  outnumbered  but. 
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being  soon  reinforced  by  General  Carlos  F*  Buell,  he  gallantly 
recovered  his  position  and  held  the  field.  Soon  afterwards  the 
Confederates  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Corinth,  Meanwhile 
Island  Number  Ten  in  the  Mississippi  river  opposite  New  Mad- 
rid, which  had  been  fortified  by  the  rebels,  was  taken  by  General 
Pope,  supported  by  the  now  famous  gun-boats,  several  of  which 
ran  past  the  batteries  along  the  river  at  night  and,  getting  below 
the  island,  cut  it  off  from  its  supplies  and  compelled  it  to  surren- 
der with  all  its  men  and  munitions  of  war.  The  consequence  of 
these  victories  was  that  the  entire  Mississippi  river  as  &r  dovm 
as  Vicksburg  came  into  possession  of  the  United  States;  and  a 
big  breach  was  thus  made  in  the  southern  line  of  defense. 

The  capture  of  Fort  Donelson  in  Februar}%  1862,  was  follow^ 
in  March  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  naval  battles  ever 
fought  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  April,  lS6i^  a  few  days 
after  the  firing  upon  Sumter,  when  the  Norfolk  navy  yard  iti 
Virginia  was  seized  by  the  rebels,  one  of  the  national  vessels 
that  fell  into  their  hands  was  the  steam  frigate  Merrimac.  This 
was  subsequently,  by  the  use  of  huge  iron  chains  and  plates 
disposed  about  its  sides,  transformed  into  \vh.U  was  called  aii 
iron-clad.  After  its  transformation  it  was  expected  to  sweep  the 
northern  coasts  and  bombard  all  the  northern  sea-coast  cities 
with  impunity.  The  commencement  of  its  career  w*as  very 
prosperous  and  It  promised  to  fulfill  expectations.  Steaming 
out  of  Norfolk  into  Hampton  Roads^  it  on  March  8^  1862, 
attacked  and  in  a  short  time  destroyed  tlie  United  States  slcH>p* 
of- war  Cumberland  and  frigate  Congress;  and  in  tlie  e\'cnitig 
just  before  dark,  as  the  end  of  the  day's  work^  drove  tlie  United 
States  frigate  Minnesota  aground*  On  the  next  morning.  Sun* 
day,  March  9,  the  Merrimac  again  steamed  up  and,  with  the 
pride  and  confidence  of  a  Goliath,  proceeded  on  its  way  to  f%tm\i 
up  the  grounded  Minnesota.  But  as  it  was  surging  along 
towards  its  prey,  it  was  unexpectedly  met  by  a  curious-looking 
little  iron  vessel,  almost  entirely  submerged  in  tlie  water  but 
with  a  round  turret  well  exposed.  It  looked  something  like  1 
cheese-box  on  a  raft;  and  as  such  it  was  jeered  and  laughed  at 
This  little  craft,  which  was  named  the  Monitor,  may  be  called 
Uic  original  of  almost  all  modem  iron^clad  nav;il  architecture. 
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It  was  the  invention  of  John  Ericsson  and  had  been  placed 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  John  I..  Worden.  It  had 
arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe  on  its  first  or  trial  trip  on  the 
evening  of  March  8  after  the  destruction  of  the  Cumberland 
and  Congress  and  the  grounding  of  the  Minnesota;  and  on  the 
next  or  Sunday  morning  it  had  steamed  down  in  front  of  the 
Minnesota  and,  like  another  little  David,  awaited  the  coming  on 
of  the  huge  champion  of  the  enemy. 

Nobody  probably  was  ever  more  surprised  than  the  rebels  on 
board  the  Merrimac  when  the  little  Monitor  opened  fire  from  its 
turret.  It  was  the  boldest,  sauciest,  most  determined  and  hottest 
fire  for  a  small  body  ever  delivered.  There  was  no  hesitation 
and  no  cessation  about  it  On  the  other  hand  the  idea,  which 
first  presented  itself  to  the  rebels  of  sinking  or  at  least  silencing 
it  by  one  of  the  Merrimac *s  big  guns,  was  soon  given  up;  the 
ridiculous-looking  little  craft  that  was  at  first  jeered  at  began  to 
be  feared;  and  it  was  soon  seen,  as  well  by  one  side  as  the  other, 
that  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  the  age  had  been  made  and 
was  proving  its  value.  The  big  guns  of  the  Merrimac,  which 
immediately  found  enough  to  do  without  going  any  further  after 
the  Minnesota,  were  trained  upon  it;  but  they  had  nothing  to 
aim  at  except  the  turret  and  almost  submerged  deck,  from  which 
their  balls  glanced  off  with  little  or  no  effect;  while  the  Monitor's 
balls,  delivered  furiously  and  uninterruptedly  from  its  revolving 
turret,  told  with  such  crashing  force  upon  the  sides  of  the 
Merrimac  as  in  a  short  time  to  cripple  and  practically  destroy  it, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  compel  it  to  retreat  stnd  ingloriously  leave 
the  field  and  the  victory  to  its  little  antagonist.  The  Merrimac 
was  so  demoralized  that  it  never  offered  to  fight  another  battle; 
and  soon  afterwards,  when  the  Confederates  were  obliged  to 
evacuate  Norfolk,  it  was  blown  up.  The  Monitor,  on  the  con- 
trary, which  had  suddenly  become  the  most  effective  and  most 
famous  war  ship  ever  built,  swept  everything  before  it  until  a  few 
months  subsequently  it  was  lost  in  a  storm  off  Cape  Hatteras. 

The  next  month,  April,  1862,  another  remarkable  naval  con- 
flict took  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Orleans.  A  fleet 
of  forty-seven  gun-boats,  under  command  of  Captain  David  G. 
Farragut,  undertook  to  open  the  way  up  from  the  mouths  of  the 
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Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  There  were  two  renowned  forts  on 
opposite  banks  of  the  river  about  halfway  up,  one  Foil  St  Philip 
on  the  north  or  left  bank  and  the  other  Fort  Jackson  on  the 
south  or  right  bank.  These  were  fully  armed  and  equipped  and 
were  supposed  to  be  practically  impregnable.  Farragut  com- 
menced to  bombard  them  on  April  t8  and  continued  K\s  firing 
upon  tlicni  for  five  days.  On  the  morning  of  April  24*  finding 
that  the  forts  still  held  out,  Farragut  conceived  the  bold  design 
of  running  past  them*  As  he  brought  his  fleet  up,  the  Confeder- 
ates opened  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  forts  and  their  vessels. 
They  also  cut  adrift  and  sent  floating  down  the  river  agahist  him 
rafb  and  steamboats  ablaze  with  burning  cotton*  They  likewise 
sent  against  him  an  iron-clad  ram  called  the  Manassas.  But  in 
vain.  Though  with  considerable  loss,  Farragut  ran  the  gauntlet 
of  the  forts;  passed  the  fire-vessels;  destroyed  or  silenced  his 
antagonists;  overcame  every  obstacle  and,  steaming  up  to  the 
city,  captured  and  turned  it  over  to  the  command  of  General 
Benjamin  F,  Butler,  who  followed  with  some  fifteen  thousand 
Union  troops  and  ptit  things  in  order  as  he  advanced  This 
Butler,  who  was  the  author  of  the  iamcHis  designation  of  escaped 
or  seized  negro  slaves  as  "contraband  of  warp*'  was  one  of 
strongest,  ablest,  most  determined,  most  self-sufficient  arid  m 
unscrupulous  characters  of  the  age.  He  was  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary power,  who  seemed  to  court  and  fatten  on  abuse;  and 
succeeded  so  well  in  exciting  rebel  spleen  that  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1 86 3,  the  Confederate  president,  Jefferson  Davis^  was 
badgered  into  the  weak  absurdity  of  declaring  him  an  outlaw 
and  a  felon. 

During  all  this  time,  President  Lincoln,  who  by  the  terins  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  commander-in-chief ^ 
of  the  United  Stiles  army,  was  searching  for  a  geneml.  He 
was  heart  and  soul  in  favor  of  the  Union;  but  he  knew  little 
or  nothing  of  military  nfiatrs  and  made  many  mistakes  before] 
be  at  last  learned  by  experience  and  settled  down  upon  thc^ 
«p^t  man  for  the  place.  The  countJ^*,  and  particularly  tlvatj 
|)ortion  imder  arms,  w^as  divndcd  tip  inio  military  departmentsj 
each  admin  i  '  ^n*  its  own  gcticml  r  '  ^  t  to  the 
presudent.    i  t  r  the  president,  the  iWash- 
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ington  was  at  th^  head  of  the  army,  and  he  was  supposed  to 
have  control  and  supervision  over  all  the  departments  and  to 
direct  the  general  conduct  of  affairs.  General  Scott  had  occu- 
pied this  position,  and  after  him  McClellan;  but  as  has  been 
seen  McClellan  was  found  wanting.  Meanwhile  there  were 
many  changes  in  the  departments — and  some  for  the  worse. 
This  was  especially  the  case  when  General  Grant  was  virtually 
superseded  in  the  command  of  his  army  after  the  battle  of 
Shiloh  by  General  Henry  W.  Halleck,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  progress  of  Grant's  victories  in  the  west  was,  for  a  time 
at  least,  paralyzed. 

McClellan  was  still  in  the  Virginian  peninsula  between  the 
York  and  James  rivers  with  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  men 
and  very  slowly  moving  up  towards  Richmond.  General  Banks 
had  just  cleared  the  Shenandoah  valley  of  the  enemy  and  was 
on  his  way  to  join  McClellan,  when  Thomas  J.  Jackson,  or 
"Stonewall"  Jackson  as  he  was  generally  called,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  remarkable  men  of  the  war,  suddenly  broke 
into  the  valley  and  made  an  attack  upon  the  forces  under 
General  James  Shields,  whom  Banks  had  left  behind.  Jackson, 
who  was  a  native  of  Harrison  county,  Virginia,  born  in  1824, 
was  a  West  Point  graduate  and  had  seen  some  service  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Mexican  war.  He  subsequently  became  a 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute 
at  Lexington  and  continued  there  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion  in  1 861,  when  he  accepted  service  in  the  Confederate 
army.  His  first  exploit  was  to  capture  the  arsenal  at  Harper's 
Ferry  on  May  3.  This  put  him  in  command  of  a  Confederate 
brigade;  and  it  was  the  magnificent  military  management  of  that 
brigade  in  the  face  of  a  terrific  fire  at  Bull  Run  that  occasioned 
the  remark,  "There  stands  old  Jackson,  like  a  stone  wall,*'  and 
gave  him  the  from-that-time-famous  designation  of  Stonewall 
Jackson.  With  a  comparatively  small  force  but  with  a  military 
genius  which  more  than  made  up  for  its  deficiency  as  against 
his  antagonists,  Jackson  first  attacked  Shields  so  as  to  compel 
Banks  to  take  the  back  track  and  return  to  the  Shenandoah. 
As  soon  as  he  had  disposed  of  Shields  for  the  time,  he  turned 
on  Banks  and  drove  him  across  the  Potomac  and  out  of  the 
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valley.    He  tlien  returned  and,  after  putting  a  stop  to  the 
advance  of  General  John  C*  Fremont  who  was  bringing  up  an 
army  from  the  west  to  support  Banks,  again  attacked  Shields 
and  drove  hhii  off^  thus  brilliantly  saving  the  Slicnandoah  for 
a  time  at  least  for  the  Confederacy  and  creating  great  constcr*-! 
nation  at  Washington  and  in  the  federal  councils.    The  ultcrio<i 
effect,  which  was  of  great  importance,  was  to  detain  a  large 
portion  of  the  federal  forces  that  had  been  intended  to  aidj 
McClellan  from  joining  that  general;  while  Jackson  htm.seli 
with  a  watchfulness  and  celerity  that  knew  no  cessation,  made 
his  way  across  the  Blue  Ridge  and  joined  the  main  Confcdcrutcl 
army  in  front  of  Richmond. 

The  outcome  of  McClellan's  strategy  in  the  Virginian  peiun 
sula,  after  several  battles  that  were  of  no  great  iniportance,  was ' 
to  get  his  magnificent  army  separated  into  two  divisions  by 
the  little  river  Chickahominy,  which  suddenly  rose  and  becainc 
a  large  stream.    While  in  that  condition,  his  left  wing  was 
attacked  at  Fair  Oaks  and  Seven  Pines  by  the  Confederatef 
under  General  Joseph  E,  Johnston,    The  result  was  a  fie 
contest,  that  lasted  several  days  without  any  very  great  succ 
on  either  side;  but  as  one  of  its  consequcuces  General  Johnstc 
was  wounded  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Robert  E. 
who  thereupon  obtained  and  tlienceforth  to  the  end  of  the 
retained  command  of  the  Confederate  army  in  Virginia*    It  was^ 
at  this  time  that  Jackson  came  up  and  reinforced  Lee;  and  the 
two  together  soon  fell  upon  McClellan  and  drove  him  before 
them  w^ith  great  loss.    Being  caught  in  a  divided  condition,  he^ 
found  it  impossible  to  unite  his  wings  and  maintain  his  hsisc  aH[ 
supplies  on  the  York  river;  and  he  w^  therefore  obliged,  in  the 
face  of  a  victorious  enemy,  to  change  his  base  to  the  Janics 
river.    In  doing  so,  he  wm  compelled  to  fight  the  series 
cngageinents  known  as  the  *VSevcn  Days*  fiatUes,^  m  wl 
the  losses  were  over  fifteen  thousand  on  each  side,  befone  be^ 
could  reach  a  position  of  even  tolerable  safiety. 

lincoltt,  in  hts  searcli  for  a  general  to  supersede  Mcadkui, 
called  General  Haltcck  to  Washington,  apparently  for  the  be 
of  his  ad\*tce.  and  apfK^intetl  Genera!  Joho  Pope,  who  had 
good  work  at  Pea  Riilgc  and  Island  Number  Ten  an  the 
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to  take  general  command  of  the  long  Union  line  extending  from 
McClellan's  position  on  the  James  river  to  the  Shenandoah. 
On  the  western  end  of  this  line  was  Banks.  Lee  and  Jackson, 
as  soon  as  McClellan  found  a  resting-place  on  the  James,  turned 
their  attention  to  the  other  end  of  Pope*s  line  and  started  opera- 
tions there  with  a  sudden  and  dashing  attack  by  Jackson  upon 
Banks  at  Cedar  Mountain.  Lee  followed  immediately  in  the 
wake  of  Jackson;  and  the  two  joining  forced  Banks  back  and 
then  attacked  Pope.  McClellan  had  been  ordered  to  join  Pope; 
and  a  part  of  his  force  arrived  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  But  it  did  no  good;  Pope  was  defeated;  his 
army  routed;  Washington  exposed,  and  the  whole  north  driven 
wild  with  excitement  and  apprehension.  Lee  at  once  led  his 
triumphant  army  across  the  upper  Potomac  into  Maryland. 
McClellan,  gathering  up  the  defeated  Union  armies,  followed 
Lee  and,  on  September  17,  1862,  fought  the  desperate  battle  of 
Antietam  creek,  which,  though  with  terrific  loss  on  both  sides, 
resulted  in  favor  of  the  Union  armies,  which  held  the  field.  The 
Confederates  were  obliged  to  recross  the  Potomac;  and  they 
leisurely  moved  up  the  Shenandoah  valley  to  recuperate.  They 
were  allowed  to  go  and  were  not  pursued. 

By  this  time,  Lincoln,  finding  that  Pope  did  not  meet  expec- 
tations and  being  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  McClellan, 
appointed  General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside  in  his  place.  But  what 
McClellan  lacked  of  push,  Burnside  lacked  of  caution.  He 
seemed  determined  that  there  should  be  no  failure  for  want  of 
daring.  But  he  was  rash.  He  at  once  advanced  towards 
Richmond  and,  upon  reaching  the  Rappahannock  at  Freder- 
icksburg, found  Lee  in  position  on  the  hills  beyond  the  town. 
Without  hesitating  and  apparently  without  counting  the  danger, 
he  immediately  on  December  13  crossed  the  river  and,  forming 
his  forces  into  three  divisions,  attempted  to  storm  the  intrenched 
heights.  The  result  was  a  terrible  slaughter  of  Union  troops — 
the  loss  amounting  it  was  said  to  twelve  thousand  men — and 
the  complete  defeat  and  rout  of  the  Union  army.  Burnside's 
disaster  was  greater  than  Pope's  had  been  and  much  greater 
than  any  that  McCleHan  had  suffered.  Lincoln  thereupon  made 
another  choice  of  a  general  and  on  this  occasion  settled  upon 
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General  Joseph  Hooker,  a  dashing  soldier,  formerly  of  California, 
who  had  acquired  and  was  generally  and  widely  known  by  the 
familiar  title  of  "  Fighting  Joe  Hooker."    Being  appointed  in 
Burnside's  place,  Hooker  at  once  withdrew  the  Union  forces 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rappahannock  to  that  of  the 
Potomac,  and  for  several  months  devoted  his  time  and  attention 
to  reorganizing  and  strengthening  his  army  before  advancing 
again  towards  Richmond.    And  thus  at  the  end  of  1862,  the 
contending  armies  in  Virginia  occupied  much  the  same  positions 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.    The  military  operations  of  the 
Confederates  in  that  part  of  the  country  had  as  a  rule  been  able 
and  effective,  while  those  of  the  United  States  had  been  a  scries 
of  blunders  from  the  start.    In  the  west  it  was  different:  there 
the  Union  generals  won  the  successes  and  the  Confederates 
committed  the  blunders.    But  even  there,  for  the  time  at  least, 
there  was  sufficient  meddling  by  the  administration,  or  by  persons 
who  had  the  ear  of  the  administration,  to  seriously  jeopardize 
the  Union  cause,  which  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as  Grant, 
Thomas,  Buell,  Farragut  and  Footc  was  doing  well. 

Hallcck's  interference  with  Grant  by  assuming  general  com- 
mand of  the  army  at  Corinth  and  leaving  Grant  in  only  a 
subordinate  position  might  have  led  to  very  serious  conse- 
quences. The  main  thing  that  appears  to  have  recommended 
Halleck  to  Lincoln  and  his  secretary  of  war  Stanton  was  not  any 
battle  he  had  fought  or  active  service  he  had  performed;  but  his 
talk  about  war.  McClcllan,  Pope,  Burnside,  Hooker  and  others 
had  each  done  something;  but  Halleck  was  a  great  militar>' 
scholar  and  talked  learnedly.  He  was  so  effective  and  weight)' 
in  this  respect  that  he  got,  among  the  hangers-on  about  Wash- 
ington, to  be  known  by  the  name  of  "Old  Brains;"  and  the 
designation  afterwards  stuck  to  him — his  friends  and  his  enemies 
each  using  it,  one  side  in  a  favorable  and  the  other  and  greater 
number  in  an  opposite  sense.  To  understand  the  effect  of  his 
interference,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  Grant  looV 
Donelson,  he  had  broken  the  Confederate  line  of  defense  in  the 
west  and  made  a  terrible  breach  in  it.  The  Confederates  had 
fallen  back  to  Corinth  and  Grant,  assisted  by  Buell,  had  driven 
them  out  of  that  place.    It  was  clearly  the  part  of  the  Union 
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forces  to  prevent  a  new  line  of  defense  from  being  formed;  and 
after  many  delays  Buell  was  sent  eastward  with  his  army  to 
seize  Chattanooga,  a  strong  place  on  the  Tennessee  river  near 
the  northern  line  of  Georgia,  and  prevent  it  from  falling  into 
the  enemy's  hands.  But  there  was  so  much  bad  management 
that,  before  Buell  could  reach  the  place,  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Confederates  under  General  Braxton  Bragg;  and  it  took  a  long 
time  and  the  expense  of  much  treasure  and  blood  before  they 
could  be  dislodged.  The  possession  of  Chattanooga  as  a  base 
enabled  the  Confederates  to  make  an  attempt  to  repair  their 
losses  in  the  west  by  sending  two  armies,  one  under  General 
Kirby  Smith  from  the  eastern  part  of  Tennessee  and  the  other 
under  Bragg  from  Chattanooga,  to  invade  Kentucky  and  threaten 
the  southern  parts  of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Several  battles  took 
place,  one  near  Richmond  in  Kentucky  on  August  30  and  one 
at  Perrysville  on  October  8,  with  the  general  result  that  the 
Confederates  were  driven  back.  About  the  same  time  several 
attacks  were  made  upon  the  Union  armies  at  Corinth  and  its 
neighborhood;  but  they  were  repelled  by  General  Rosecrans. 
One  of  his  battles  was  that  of  luka,  fought  on  September  19; 
another  that  of  Corinth,  fought  on  October  4,  and  the  other 
that  of  Stone  river,  which  commenced  on  December  31,  lasted 
several  days,  engaged  forty  thousand  men,  with  a  loss  of  more 
than  ten  thousand  on  each  side,  and  resulted  in  hurling  the 
rebels  back  behind  their  line  at  Chattanooga. 

Grant  meanwhile  had  fixed  his  attention  upon  Vicksburg  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  about  half  way  between  New 
Orleans  and  Memphis,  the  only  point  on  the  river  remaining 
in  the  hands  of  the  Confederates  but  the  strongest  and  most 
important  position  in  the  southwest.  His  plan  was  to  march 
against  it  with  his  army  on  the  east  side,  while  General  William 
T.  Sherman  with  forty  thousand  men  and  Admiral  David  D. 
Porter  with  a  fleet  of  gun-boats  were  to  descend  the  river  from 
Memphis  to  his  support  But  the  stand,  which  the  Confederates 
were  enabled  to  keep  up  in  Mississippi,  chiefly  on  account  of 
their  possession  of  Chattanooga,  prevented  Grant  from  marching 
on  Vicksburg  as  he  had  intended;  so  that,  when  Sherman  and 
Porter  reached  and  attacked  the  bluffs  north  of  that  city.  Grant 
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could  not  aid  them;  and  on  December  29,  after  suffering  a 
heavy  loss,  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  Memphis,  leaving 
Vicksburg  still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  at  that  point 
blocking  the  navigation  of  the  river.  On  the  Atlantic  coast, 
during  the  year  1862,  and  particularly  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Merrimac  by  the  Monitor,  a  number  of  southern  ports  were 
taken;  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  "paper  blockade,"  which 
had  at  first  excited  so  much  southern  amusement,  was  very 
generally  enforced.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war.  General  Scott, 
though  too  old  to  take  much  active  part,  had  planned  a  series  of 
military  and  naval  operations  by  which  the  rebellion  was  to  be 
hemmed  in  and  gradually  crushed  by  tightening  the  folds  of 
what  he  called  his  "anaconda."  And  by  the  end  of  1862  the 
process  of  constriction,  though  it  was  interrupted  in  several 
quarters  and  required  several  years  to  finish,  may  be  said  to 
have  seriously  commenced. 

As  may  well  be  imagined,  all  these  warlike  measures  cost 
immense  sums  of  money.  To  keep  up  and  supply  its  armies 
the  south  absolutely  impoverished  itself.  Nor  could  the  north 
conduct  its  tremendous  operations  without  fearful  expenditures. 
Congress  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  had  borrowed  large 
sums  of  money;  and  it  continued  to  borrow  as  new  demands 
arose.  At  its  session  in  the  summer  of  1861  and  at  its  sessions 
in  1862  it  did  little  or  nothing  except  occupy  itself  with  measures 
connected,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  Gold,  being  the  chief  standard  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  rose  in  value  and  could  not  be  obtained  for  mere  promises 
to  pay  except  at  a  premium.  By  the  end  of  1 861  the  banks 
everywhere  suspended  specie  payments  and  their  notes  became 
nearly  worthless.  Under  these  circumstances,  congress,  for  the 
puq)ose  of  providing  a  currency,  on  February  25,  1862,  passed  a 
bill  for  the  issue  of  I'nited  States  treasury  notes  and  by  the  same 
act  declared  them  a  legal  tender  for  all  dues  except  duties  on 
imports  and  interest  on  the  public  debt.  These  notes,  on  account 
of  the  green  ink  with  which  they  were  printed,  were  known 
popularly  by  the  name  of  **  i^reciihack^"  and  for  many  years 
played  a  lartje  part  in  the  tinanci^il  lii<ti»ry  of  the  country.  On 
February  25,  1863,  congress  in  further  prosecution  of  its  efibrts 
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to  provide  a  currency  passed  an  act  for  the  establishment  of 
what  were  known  as  national  banks,  which  act  provided  for  the 
purchase  and  deposit  in  the  United  States  treasury  at  Washington 
of  United  States  government  bonds,  upon  the  faith  of  which  the 
respective  national  banks  were  authorized  to  issue  bank-notes  to 
the  amount  of  ninety  per  cent  of  the  deposits.  These  notes, 
being  thus  secured,  became  current  throughout  the  country  and 
drove  the  old  notes  of  private  banks  out  of  circulation.  This 
system,  and  particularly  as  improved  by  a  subsequent  act  of 
June  3,  1864,  was  eminently  successful. 

At  the  session  of  1862,  in  addition  to  the  legislation  already 
referred  to,  congress  passed  several  other  very  important  acts. 
Though  everybody  felt  and  knew  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  that  it  had  been  brought  on  by  slavery,  no  one,  and  least  of 
all  the  government,  had  any  intention  or  idea  of  interfering  with 
slavery  in  the  southern  states.  But  as  the  conflict  progressed, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  violence  of  the  south,  the  abolition 
sentiment  spread  with  extraordinary  rapidity  in  the  north.  It 
was  clearly  seen  by  the  most  intelligent  classes  that  the  UiMon 
could  not  only  not  be  restored  but  that  its  continuance  could  in 
no  manner  be  secured  without  the  destruction  of  slavery.  One 
of  the  first  congressional  measures  called  out  by  popular  feeling 
on  the  subject,  and  the  significant  precursor  of  what  followed, 
was  an  act,  passed  April  16,  1862,  abolishing  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  provided  compensation  for  the  liberated 
slaves  of  loyal  citizens  and  temporary  support  of  the  freedmen. 
The  next  congressional  act  was  passed  July  17,  1862,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  freeing  of  the  slaves  of  persons  engaged  in  rebellion 
against  the  United  States  or  giving  aid  or  comfort  thereto.  It 
also  provided  for  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  property  of 
all  rebels  and  expressly  prohibited  the  surrender  or  giving  up  of 
any  slave  of  a  rebel  master  escaping  into  or  taking  refuge  within 
any  other  state  or  within  the  lines  of  the  Union  army.  This  was 
followed  on  September  22,  1862,  with  a  proclamation  by  Lincoln 
that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  in  any  state  or  designated  part  of 
a  state,  which  should  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States 
on  January  i,  1863,  should  then,  thenceforth  and  forever  be  fi  ee, 
and  that  the  government  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
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militar^^  and  naval  authority"  thereof,  would  recognize  and  main* 
tain  such  freedom.  And  accordingly  on  January  i,  1863,  Lin 
coin  issued  his  famous  emancipation  proclamation  designating 
the  states  and  parts  of  states  in  rebellion;  and  he  thereby  in  sub^ 
stance  forever  destroyed  slavery. 

The  emancipation  proclamation,  which  was  in  effect  a  sort 
second  declaration  of  indepaidence,was  not, any  more  than  its  pro- 
totype, a  legal  instrument    Lincoln  had  no  constitutional  author 
ity  to  issue  it.    He  hesitated  a  long  time  before  he  made  up  hi 
mind  to  do  so.    In  the  latter  part  of  1861,  General  Fremont;' 
while  in  command  in  Missouri,  had  assumed  to  issue  a  procla* 
mation,  declaring  the  slaves  of  Missouri  rebels  freemen;  but 
this  was  at  once  cou  ntcrmanded  by  Lincoln,  and  Fremont  w 
superseded  in  his  command.    About  the  same  time  Simon  Cam 
eron,  as  United  States  secretary  of  war,  advocated  the  arming  an^ 
as  a  necessary  consequence  thereof  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
who  had  escaped  and  taken  refuge  in  the  north;  but  Lincoln  was 
unwilling  to  sustain  him,  and  Cameron  withdrew  from  the  cab- 
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inet  and  consented  to  accept  the  position  of  minister  to  Russia^| 
Several  other  moves  in  tlic  same  direction  w^ere  matie;  but  IJn-^ 
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coin  held  back  until  he  felt  that  pubHc  opiaion  demanded  his 
action;  and  the  result  was  his  proclamation,  which,  in  additi 
to  its  extraordinarily  beneficial  moral  effect  tljroughout  the 
United  States  and  tlie  rest  of  the  civilized  ^voxld,  proved  as  a  war 
measure  of  unexpectedly  far-reaching  consequence.  One  of  the 
great  dangers  of  the  north  was,  as  has  been  stated,  that  the  Con* 
federacy  would  be  recogmzed  and  aided  by  Great  Britain  and 
France.  The  proclamation,  however,  suddenly  put  an  end  to 
any  chance  of  that  kind,  for  the  reason  that  its  effect  was  to  coi 
vert  the  war  at  once  into  an  avowed  war  againsC  slavery 
attitude  of  Great  Britain  and  its  p€^ople  towards  slavery  made 
impossible  for  the  British  cabinet  to  interfere  in  such  a  Mrtiggk 
in  fevor  of  the  slave  power;  and  Louis  Napoleon  dared  iK>t  rec- 
ognize the  south  w  ithout  the  concurrence  of  Great  Britain.  The 
jMXicbmattoiK  it  b  true,  did  not  close  the  civQ  w^ar ;  and  the  Coit' 
fetlerale^  still  kept  up  the  fij*ht  with  wonderful  energy  and  ^kilL 
But,  almivit  from  the  moment  that  the  proclamation  was,  so  to 
qpeak,  forced  out  of  the  adminbtration  b>'  public  sentiment,  the 
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character  of  the  struggle  changed.  It  was  from  that  time  morally 
impossible  for  the  south  to  permanently  win,  and  it  became  cer- 
tain that,  whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  a  battle  or  a  campaign 
and  however  long  the  conflict  might  be  kept  up,  slavery  was 
doomed  and  would  eventually  have  to  fall. 

In  the  great  struggle,  involving  the  existence  of  the  nation, 
which  has  thus  been  described  up  to  what  may  be  called  its 
culminating  point,  the  part  played  by  California,  though  not  at 
first  very  prominent,  was  exceedingly  important.  The  prompt- 
ness and  spontaneity  with  which  on  May  17,  1861,  upon  the 
receipt  of  news  of  the  firing  upon  Sumter,  it  declared  the  devo- 
tion of  its  people  and  their  fidelity  and  fealty  to  the  constitution 
and  Union,  and  the  unmistakable  heartiness  and  earnestness  with 
which  it  announced  its  readiness  to  maintain  the  rights  and 
honor  of  the  national  government  at  home  and  abroad  and  to  at 
all  times  respond  to  any  requisition  that  might  be  made  upon  it 
to  defend  the  republic  against  foreign  or  domestic  foes,  had  a 
powerful  effect  for  good  upon  the  whole  country.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  opportune  or  more  effective.  The  furthest 
off  of  all  the  states,  it  spoke  in  language  the  most  unhesitating 
and  most  positive  and  determined.  And  it  meant  exactly  what 
it  said.  Though  remote  from  the  active  scenes  of  the  conflict 
and  for  that  reason  not  called  upon  to  furnish  troops  for  imme- 
diate service  against  rebel  soldiers  in  the  field;  yet,  before  the 
war  was  over,  it  was  requested  to  raise  several  regiments  and 
battalions  aggregating  more  than  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  no 
state  responded  with  more  alacrity.  These  consisted  of  two  full 
regiments  of  cavalry,  eight  full  regiments  of  infantry,  one  bat- 
talion of  Native  Californian  cavalry  and  one  battalion  of  infantry 
called  Mountaineers,  besides  eight  companies  enlisted  as  a  part 
of  what  was  known  as  the  First  regiment  of  Washington  territory 
infantry  volunteers.  In  addition  to  these,  which  rendered  almost 
inestimable  service  in  keeping  down  unruly  Indians  and  driving 
rebel  guerrillas  and  vagabonds  out  of  the  states  and  territories 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and  *'never  knew  defeat,"  a  num- 
ber of  Californians,  about  five  hundred  in  all,  whose  ardor  would 
not  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  west,  enlisted  within  the  borders 
of  the  state  for  active  service,  became  a  part  of  the  quota  of  the 
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state  of  Massachitselts  and  took  hofioraiilc  part  to  many  of  tlie 
battles  of  the  war.' 
The  first  call  for  troaps  fruin  Califorosa  was  issiied  by  Secre- 
tary of  War  Cameron  to  Go%^enior  Donrney  on  April  24,  1S61 
and  asked  for  one  regiment  of  in^ntry  and  five  companie 
cavalry.  The  next  was  August  14,  1861*  for  four  regitneiits  of 
infantry  and  one  foment  of  cavalry*  Both  came  b}'  tclcgcapb 
and  pony  express.  These  troops  were  to  be  placed  at  the  db- 
posal  of  General  Symner,  then  in  command  lor  the  United  States 
of  the  department  of  the  Pacific.  The  calls  being  promptly 
responded  to  by  Do\iiiie>',  the  men  were  at  once  raised  and 
mustered  in,  consisting  under  the  first  call  of  the  First  CaUfomia 
infantry  volunteers  and  the  first  battalion  of  the  First  California 
cavalry  volunteers  and,  under  the  second  call,  of  the  Sccotul 
California  cavalry  volunteers  and  the  Second,  Thirds  Fourth  and 
Fi  ft h  Cal  i  fom  ia  1  n  fan  t  ry  vol  u  n  t ee  rs.  Subsequently  1  n  1 863 ,  se^'cn 
more  companies  of  ca\^ry  were  raised^  completing  the  full  First 
California  cavalry,  and  six  companies  constituting  the  first  bat- 
talion of  California  Mountaineers;  and  in  and  1864  the  first 
battalion  of  Native  Califomian  cavalry,  and  in  1863,  1864  and  1865 
three  other  regiments  known  as  the  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Fight b 
California  infantry  volunteers.  The  express  object  for  which  the 
first  call  was  made  in  July,  i$6i,  was  to  gtiard  tlie  overland 
mail  route  from  Carson  valley  to  Salt  Lake  and  Fort  Laramie. 
But  it  was  soon  afterwards  found  that  the  Confederates  contem* 
plated  seizing  and  securing  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  and,  tf 
possible*  gaining  a  foothold  in  California;  and  a  large  force  of 
them  in  fact  advanced  through  Texas^  captured  New  Mexico  and 
penetrated  Arizona  nearly  to  the  Colorado  river.  It  was  further 
ascertained  that  they  proposed,  afler  securing  New  Mexico  ami 
Arizona,  to  seize  and  hold  a  large  part  of  Mexico,  particularly 
Chihuahua,  Sonora  and  Lower  California.  It  was  in  %*iew  of 
tliese  movements  that  the  second  call  for  troops  was  made;  and 
two  days  afterwards  Genera!  Sunnier  was  ordered  by  General 
Scott  to  lead  them  on  an  expedition  into  Texas  by  the  way  of 
Mazatlan  and  through  the  northern  states  of  Mexico  with  t 

'  Recwd  of  Califi.rr»i-^  Men  in  the  War  of  tbe  Rebellion,  by  Richard 
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object  of  thwarting  the  rebel  designs.  Sumner,  who  was  exceed- 
ingly desirous  of  active  service  in  the  field,  accepted  the  commis- 
sion, though  he  had  doubts  about  its  feasibility;  but  on  further 
consideration,  and  in  view  of  the  probability  of  involving  Mexico 
in  trouble  and  especially  on  account  of  urgent  remonstrances  on 
the  part  of  many  prominent  loyal  citizens  of  California,  the 
project  was  given  up ;  and  the  new  troops  that  had  been  raised 
were  directed  to  be  employed  mainly  west  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, and  particularly  in  relieving  the  companies  of  the  regular 
army  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  enabling  them  to  proceed  east  to 
the  seat  of  war.^ 

In  October,  1861,  General  Sumner,  who  had  acted  so  promptly 
and  ably  in  suppressing  all  signs  of  disaffection  on  the  Pacific 
coast  as  to  acquire  the  confidence  not  only  of  all  the  loyal  cit- 
izens of  California  but  also  of  the  national  administration,  was 
recalled  for  duty  in  the  east;  and  the  military  command  of  the 
department  of  the  Pacific  devolved  on  Colonel  George  Wright, 
who  about  the  same  time  became  a  brigadier-general.  His 
policy  was  to  carry  out  the  work  so  well  commenced  by  Sum- 
ner. Besides  watching  Sonora  and  particularly  Guaymas,  the 
threatened  occupation  of  which  by  the  rebels  he  was  particularly 
anxious  to  prevent,  he  kept  his  eye  on  the  territory  nearer  home. 
Finding  that  various  secessionists  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  were  organizing  with  the  avowed  object  of  proceeding  to 
Texas  and  that  they  were  receiving  aid  and  comfort  from  many 
of  the  native  Californians  of  that  region,  he  sent  a  couple  of  com- 
panies, in  addition  to  those  sent  by  Sumner,  to  look  after  them, 
to  seize  all  the  boats  and  ferries  on  the  Colorado  river  and  guard 
them,  and  also  to  reinforce  Fort  Yuma.  Among  these  seces- 
sionists was  a  party  headed  by  Daniel  Showalter,  the  individual 
who  the  previous  May  had  killed  Charles  W.  Piercy  in  a  duel 
and  was  then  a  fugitive  from  justice.  There  were  seventeen  or 
eighteen  of  them  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  Warner's 
ranch  on  the  border  of  the  Colorado  desert  in  San  Diego 
county;  they  were  all  loaded  down  with  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  several  of  them  carried  commissions  as  officers  in  the  rebel 
service.    Whatever  may  have  been  their  ulterior  purposes  as  to 

*Orton's  Record  of  California  Men,  12,  15,  23-29. 
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marching,  they,  unlike  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  and  his 
party  who  lost  no  time  in  getting  beyond  the  Colorado  river, 
waited  too  long  in  California  and  were  swooped  down  upon  and 
carried  off  by  Major  Edwin  A.  Rigg  of  the  First  California 
infantry  volunteers,  acting  under  the  orders  of  General  Wright 
Showalter  and  his  party  were  at  once  marched  off  to  Fort  Yuma, 
where  they  were  kept  securely  guarded  until  afterwards,  when, 
being  by  that  time  of  no  danger  to  anybody  but  themselves,  they 
were  exchanged  and  joined  the  Confederates.  Showalter  subse- 
quently in  1866,  having  run  a  course  without  honor  to  himself  or 
credit  to  the  state  that  gave  him  birth,  died  at  Mazatlan.' 

In  the  early  part  of  December,  1861,  on  account  of  the  seizure 
of  New  Mexico  and  a  part  of  Arizona  by  the  Confederates  and 
particularly  on  account  of  their  threats  of  advancing  further. 
General  Wright  proposed  the  organization  of  an  expedition,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  the  California  volunteers  already  men- 
tioned and  constituting  the  body  afterwards  known  as  the 
"California  Column*' to  dislodge  and  drive  them  out.  In  his 
letter,  dated  December  9.  suggesting  this  expedition,  he  stated 
that  the  force  he  proposed  sending  and  which  was  then  in  south- 
em  California  amounted  to  about  one  thousand  five  hundred 
men;  and  he  added,  speaking  of  them  and  the  other  companies 
raised  in  California,  that  he  had  "never  seen  a  finer  body  of 
volunteer  troops."  In  accordance  with  his  proposition,  approved 
by  General  McClellan,  the  California  Column  was  organized  and 
assembled  at  Fort  Yuma  in  April,  1862.  It  consisted  of  the 
First  California  infantr}*,  ten  companies,  Colonel  James  H.  Carle- 
ton,  who  was  placed  in  general  command;  the  First  California 
cavalr)%  five  companies,  Colonel  Edward  E.  Eyre,  and  a  light 
batter>'  of  four  brass  field  pieces.  It  was  subsequently  reinforced 
by  the  Fifth  California  infantry,  ten  companies.  Colonel  George 
W.  Bowie.  On  April  28,  soon  after  the  advance  of  the  column 
had  started  eastward  on  its  camp.iij;n  from  Fort  Yuma,  Carleton 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  and  his  position  of 
colonel  given  to  Joseph  R.  West,  thouj^h  the  information  did  not 
reach  them  for  some  time  afterwards.    The  first  brush  with  the 
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enemy  was  at  Picacho  Pass,  where  Lieutenant  James  Barrett  of 
the  First  California  cavalry  and  two  of  his  men — the  first  Califor- 
nian  volunteers  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  war — were  killed. 
Soon  after  the  skirmish  at  Picacho  Pass,  the  main  body  of  the 
California  Column  came  up;  and  it  advanced  thence,  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  to  Tucson,  which  it  occupied  on  May  20 — the  Con- 
federates having  abandoned  it  and  retreated  to  New  Mexico.' 

On  June  8,  1862,  in  view  of  the  chaotic  condition  of  civil 
affairs  and  the  utter  absence  of  civil  authority  in  the  country, 
General  Carleton,  who  however  still  called  himself  colonel,  issued 
a  proclamation  from  his  head-quarters  at  Tucson,  assuming  con- 
trol as  military  governor  of  Arizona  until  further  order;  declaring 
the  territory  under  martial  law ;  laying  down  certain  fundamental 
rules  of  government  to  be  observed  by  the  people,  and  providing 
for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  offenses.  This,  on  June  28,  1862, 
was  fully  approved  and  confirmed  by  General  Wright  Meanwhile 
on  June  21,  Colonel  Eyre,  with  one  hundred  and  forty  of  the  First 
cavalry,  started  from  Tucson  and  on  July  4,  after  a  difficult  but 
admirably  executed  march  of  about  three  hundred  miles,  arrived 
at  and  took  possession  of  Fort  Thorn  on  the  Rio  Grande  ri\*er. 
There  the  stars  and  stripes  were  immediately  raised;  and  Eyre 
prepared  to  cross  the  river  and  afterwards  invade  the  "  sacred 
soil"  of  Texas.  He  succeeded  in  getting  across  and  securing  Las 
Cruces,  Mesilla  and  Fort  Fillmore  and  also  Fort  Bliss  in  Texas 
and  would  doubtless  have  done  much  more,  as  he  was  close 
upon  the  heels  of  the  fleeing  Confederates,  who  were  disorgan- 
ized, disheartened  and  demoralized.  But  he  was  hampered  by 
instructions  from  General  Edward  R.  S.  Canby,  then  at  Fort 
Craig  in  command  of  the  department  of  New  Mexico,  who  had 
ordered  him  to  stop.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  news  at  Tucson  of 
these  successes,  the  main  body  of  the  California  Column  was 
ordered  forward  to  the  Rio  Grande;  and  the  head  of  it  arrived  at 
Las  Cruces  on  August  10.  On  August  22  the  stars  and  stripes 
were  hoisted  by  Captain  John  C.  Cremony  of  the  California 
Column  over  Fort  Quitman,  and  not  long  afterwards  by  Captain 
Edward  D.  Shirland  over  Fort  Davis,  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles  further  into  the  heart  of  Texas.    The  result  was  the 
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re-opening  of  the  southern  overland  mail  route  and  the  re- 
occupation,  for  the  Union,  of  the  military  forts  in  Arizona,  south- 
ern New  Mexico  and  northwestern  Texas.  Thus  were  the 
proposition  and  instructions  of  General  Wright  carried  out;  ami 
thus  did  the  California  Column  show  itself  equal  to  any  service 
performed  in  the  war.' 
*  Orton's  Record  of  California  Men,  55-67. 
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STANFORD  (CONTINUED). 

THE  loyalty  of  California  and  its  people  to  the  Union,  which 
had  been  manifested  so  decidedly  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  knew  no  diminution  but  rather  continued  to  increase 
during  its  progress — and  this  notwithstanding  reverses  on  the 
battle  field  that  encouraged  secession.    At  the  state  election  for 
members  of  the  legislature  on  September  3,  1862,  shortly  after 
the  disastrous  "Seven  Days'  Battles"  in   Virginia  in  which 
McClellan  was  sore  pressed  by  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson,  the 
popular  vote  was  very  largely  in  favor  of  the  administration  repre- 
sented by  the  Republican  and  Union  tickets.    All  of  the  senators 
elected  on  this  occasion  and  almost  all  of  the  assemblymen  were 
of  this  complexion,  so  that  on  joint  ballot  out  of  forty  senators 
and  eighty  assemblymen  there  were  about  ninety-five  Republican 
or  Union  administration  men,  fourteen  or  fifteen  Democrats,  who 
claimed  to  be  Union  men  but  anti-administration,  and  eleven 
secessionists.    The  legislature  of  1863  met  at  Sacramento  on 
January  5 ;  and  one  of  its  very  first  acts  was  a  very  strong  Union 
resolution,  which  was  introduced  into  the  senate  by  Charles 
B.  Porter  of  Contra  Costa  county  and  adopted  in  that  body  on 
January  6  by  thirty -one  ayes  against  eight  noes  and  in  the  assem- 
bly on  January  1 1  by  sixty-four  ayes  against  eleven  noes.  It 
indorsed  Lincoln's  emancipation  proclamation  as  necessary  for 
the  success  of  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  suppress  the 
"desperate  and  wicked  rebellion"  and  re-establish  the  authority 
of  the  national  Union,  to  which  measure  California  pledged  the 
cordial  and  earnest  support  of  its  people.^ 

On  January  7,  1863,  Governor  Stanford  presented  his  first 
annual  message.    He  deemed  it  proper  to  express  gratitude  to 

'Senate  Journal,  1863,  23:  Assembly  Journal,  1863,  84. 
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the  Betiignaiil  Power  that  h^d  presen  ed  the  state  from  the 
perils  aillictifig  so  lar^e  a  ponloii  of  the  coiiitnon  country  and 
secured  to  it  peace  and  quietude,  undisturbed  by  any  poUUcal 
commotion  and  blessed  with  a  season  of  general  health.  He 
referred  to  the  floods  of  tlie  previous  winter  as  a  calamity  unprec- 
edented in  the  annals  of  California,  He  next  referred  to  the 
state  debt  as  amounting,  including  all  bonds  and  claims,  to  a 
httle  over  five  and  a  half  milUon  dollars.  The  indebtedness  of 
the  general  fund  on  January  lo,  1862,  was  a  little  o%^er  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty- five  thousand,  while  the  receipts  from  January 
10  to  December  1,  iS62,werea  little  over  right  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  thousand,  leaving  the  excess  of  receipts  over  expenses 
for  the  year  1862  a  little  over  ninety-one  thousand  dollars,*  But> 
notwithstanding  this  excess  and  notwithstanding  current  expenses 
had  been  greatly  reduced,  the  general  fund  was  largely  behind; 
and  he  recommended  for  the  next  year  a  tax  for  state  purposes 
larger  than  the  estimate  of  twenty-three  cents,  in  addition  to  the 
sixty-two  cents  imposed  by  the  revenue  act  of  May  19,  1S61,  on 
each  one  hundred  dollars  of  valuation,  as  made  by  the  state  con- 
troller. In  explanation  he  declared  his  object  to  be  **to  put  the 
treasury  upon  a  strict  c«ish  basis,  believing  as  I  emphatically  do 
in  the 'pay  asi  you  go*  system  wherever  it  is  practicable/*  He 
attributed  some  of  the  deficiency  in  the  general  fund  to  a  deci* 
sion  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  declaring  unconsUtutional 
a  stringent  and  oppressive  statute  passed  April  26, 1S62,  purport* 
ing  *'to  protect  free  white  labor  against  competition  with  Chinese 
coolie  labor"  by  imposing  a  capitation  tax  of  tvro  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  month  upon  every  person,  male  or  female^  of  Uie 
Mongolian  race  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  upwards  residing 
within  the  state/  He  referred  to  Indian  troubles,  particularly 
those  in  the  n(»rthwc*tterly  countiesi  and  said  there  should  be 
absolute  protection  afturdcd  against  the  hostiles,  and  he  believed 
the  otiject  might  be  accomptishcd  at  far  less  expense  than  that 
if  1  by  the  general  go\ :  :  "under  its  miserable  man- 

♦i  .  of  Inilun  aft  Hrs  in  lui/'    He  spoke  of  the  miti- 
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reclamation  of  swamp  lands  up  to  that  time  not  much  of  a  suc- 
cess, and  was  of  opinion  that  the  statutes  ought  to  be  revised 
and  codified.  And  in  conclusion  he  pronounced  Lincoln's  proc- 
lamation of  emancipation  not  only  a  necessary  war  measure  but 
also  a  great  moral  declaration,  insuring  for  the  future  the  entire 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  country.  He  called  it  "an 
act  that  will  inure  to  his  lasting  fame  and  to  which  the  future 
statesman  will  recur  as  one  that  blotted  out  an  ignoble  stain 
from  our  national  escutcheon  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  human 
liberty  and  human  progress."^ 

Stanford  at  the  same  time  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Delos 
R-  Ashley,  the  treasurer  of  state,  had  in  the  previous  September 
paid  the  first  installment  of  the  direct  tax,  apportioned  to  Cali- 
fornia by  the  act  of  congress  of  August  5,  1 861,  and  assumed  by 
the  state,  in  legal  tender  notes  in  lieu  of  coin  paid  into  the 
treasury  by  the  people  for  that  purpose.  By  this  payment  of 
greenbacks,  he  had  saved  the  state  over  forty-four  hundred  dol- 
lars— the  difference  between  sixty-three  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  dollars  and  thirty-one  cents  in  coin  and  the  same 
amount  in  legal  tender  notes,  then  nearly  eight  per  cent  below  par 
in  California.  This  Stanford  had  deemed  entirely  unauthorized 
and  had  written  to  the  United  States  authorities,  expressing  deep 
mortification  and  earnestly  assuring  the  general  government  that 
the  loyal  people  of  California  had  no  desire  to  benefit  them- 
selves at  its  expense.  He  had  been  answered  that  the  govern- 
ment had  advisedly  accepted  legal  tender  notes  for  the  tax;  and 
Ashley  afterwards  showed  that  the  government,  in  imposing  the 
tax,  had  contemplated  its  payment  in  legal  tender  notes;  that  all 
the  other  states  paid  their  proportions  in  such  notes,  and  that,  if 
California  paid  in  coin,  it  would  pay  more  than  its  proportion. 
Ashley  further  said  that  the  state  was  not  making  a  gratuity  but 
simply  complying  with  a  strict  legal  obligation ;  and  he  added 
that,  if  the  state  felt  able  and  desired  to  make  a  direct  donation 
in  addition  to  the  tax,  it  would  be  a  praiseworthy  act  and  the 
United  States  would  receive  the  benefit  of  it — which  would  not 
be  the  case  if  coin  were  paid  for  the  tax  instead  of  notes,  for  the 
reason  that,  if  so  received,  it  would  have  to  be  paid  out  at  the 
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same  noininaj  value  as  nolcs.^    Not^itbstandtng  this  exposition, 
Stanford  brought  the  raatter  before  the  legislature;  and  com- 
mittees were  appointed  by  both  houses  to  investigate  it    By  the 
time  they  reported!,  Ashley  had  paid  the  reinaiader  of  the  direct 
tax  in  legal  tender  notes  and  thereby  saved  the  state  altogether 
nearly  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.    But,  after  much  bother  and 
considerable  expense  u ithout  accomplishing  any  good,  the  li^s- 
lature  put  a  quietus  upon  the  controversy  by  appropriiiting  the 
whole  amount  so  saved  the  state  as  a  ''military  recruiting  fund  * 
to  assist  in  BUing  up  the  regiments  of  California  voluntcefH.^ 
In  addition  to  the  appropriation  last  mentiuncd,  and  in  the 
same  loyal  spirit,  the  legislature  of  1863  appropriated  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  be  expended  in  equi[>ping  for  service 
the  volunteer  soldiery  of  tlic  state  with  tlie  object  of  providing 
a  "more  efficient  state  of  defense  against  foreign  or  internal  foes;' 
It  also  appropriated  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  as  a  "^soldiers* 
relief  fund"  to  be  used  incompensatinjj  soldicis  of  the  OiUfomia 
volunteers,  in  addition  to  the  pay  allowed  them  by  the  Ignited 
States/   It  likewise  appropriated  five  thousand  dollars  for  the 
benefit  of  the  widow  and  children  of  Cokmcl  Roderick  Matlte* 
son  of  Sonoma  county,  who  had  volunteered  in  a  rc|^imcnt  of 
Californians  raised  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  New  York 
and  fell  fighting  at  the  head  of  Uie  regiment  at  Cramptun  Gap  tni 
Maryland  on  October  2,  1862,  and  five  thousand  dollars  to  aid] 
in  the  completion  of  the  monument  in  Lone  Mountain  cemetery 
in  San  Francisco  to  the  memory  of  United  Stales  Senator  David 
C*  Broderick,  who  w^as  by  many  looked  upon  as  a  martj-r  to  the 
Union  cause**   At  the  same  session,  acts  were  passed  making 
it  a  misdemeanor  to  display  rebel  flags  or  devices  and  declaring 
them  public  nuisances  to  be  abated  by  any  peace  officer;  also 
making  it  a  felony,  punishable  with  death  if  the  jitr>*  sh'mid  so 
direct,  to  fit  out,  arm,  furnish,  provide  or  equip  within  tlie  state 
any  vessel  for  piratical  or  privateering  purposes  or  intended  to 
cruise  against  or  commit  hostilities  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  their  property*  or  to  take  pait  in  any  hostile 
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expedition  of  any  kind,  or  to  accept  or  deliver  any  commission 
or  letter  of  marque  with  such  intent.  It  was  likewise  declared  a 
misdemeanor  to  profess  adherence  to  the  enemy  or  indorse,  defend 
or  cheer  any  attempt  of  any  person  to  subvert  or  destroy  the 
lawful  authority  of  the  United  States  in  any  state  thereof  Acts 
were  also  passed  to  exclude  traitors  and  alien  enemies  from  the 
courts  of  justice  in  civil  cases  by  requiring  plaintiffs,  if  demanded 
by  defendants,  and  attorneys  in  all  instances  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  requiring  teachers  of  the  public  schools  to  take 
similar  oaths/ 

In  respect  to  most  of  these  acts,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  they 
accomplished  any  good  purpose,  except  perhaps  to  indicate  the 
general  public  opinion  and  sentiment.  As  in  all  great  popular 
movements,  in  which  there  is  much  feeling,  zealots  and  fanatical 
partisans  are  almost  sure  for  a  time  at  least  to  be  thrown  to  the 
top  and  almost  always  succeed  in  carrying  things  too  far.  In 
.view  of  the  United  States  laws  and  the  care  and  watchfulness  of 
United  States  military  officers,  it  was  unnecessary  for  the  state  to 
j>ass  so  many  statutes  that  could  accomplish  no  good  but  were 
annoying  as  well  to  the  loyal  as  to  the  disloyal.  There  were  in 
&ct  no  dangerous  secessionists  in  the  state  that  were  not  in  very 
short  order  taken  in  hand  by  the  United  States  officers.  At  the 
beginning  of  hostilities  most  of  those,  who  might  have  done 
harm,  migrated  to  the  Confederacy,  including  General  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  Judge  David  S.  Terry,  Calhoun  Benham  and 
others;  and  they  succeeded  in  reaching  their  destination  without 
being  stopped.  Afterwards  Daniel  Showalter  and  a  party  of  his 
friends,  who  were  bent  on  mischief  and  might  have  done  some, 
were,  as  has  already  been  stated,  seized  and  their  career  nipped 
in  the  bud  before  they  could  do  any  harm.  There  were  a  few 
others  who  talked  loudly  and  violently  but  were  hardly  danger- 
ous. One,  and  the  most  prominent  of  these,  was  E.  J.  C.  Kewen 
of  Los  Angeles,  formerly  attorney-general  of  the  state  and  after- 
wards a  sort  of  missionary  in  the  southern  and  southwestern 
states  for  Walker's  pro-slavery,  filibustering  schemes  in  Nicaragua. 
Sympathizing  as  he  did  with  the  south,  from  which  he  had  come, 
and  being  a  good  stump-speaker,  he  ventilated  his  secession 
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proclivities  a  little  too  freely  to  his  Los  Angeles  neighbors  ii 
October,  1862,  and  as  a  result  was  arrested  by  the  United  States^ 
authorities,  carried  to  San  Francisco  and  clapped  into  the  fort  orr 
Alcatraz  Island.    His  prison  walls  and  possibly  the  voices  of  thcf: 
wild  waves,  that  were  beating  on  the  bare  rocks  on  ever}'  side 
appear  to  have  soon  cooled  his  ardor;  and,  after  two  weeks  incar — 
ceration,  he  was  released  upon  subscribing  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  and  giving  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars  that  for  the  future  he  would  be  more  cautious  in  his 
utterances. 

Kewen  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  assembly  from  Los 
Angeles  in  September,  1S62,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
of  1863  presented  himself  and  was  sworn  in.  A  few  weeks 
afterwards,  January  26,  Thomas  Fitch,  a  stump-speaker  on  the 
Union  side  who  had  been  elected  to  the  assembly  from  EI  Dorado 
county,  introduced  a  resolution  into  that  body  asking  for  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  whether  Kewen  had  not  been  guilt>-  of  publicly 
uttering  treasonable  laiiguaL;e  or  committing  treasonable  acts  of 
a  character  to  prove  him  disloyal  to  the  government  and  unfit  to 
occupy  a  seat  as  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  a  loyal  state.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  resolution  would  have  been  adopted,  had 
it  not  been  for  Silas  W.  Sanderson,  another  member  from  El 
Dorado  county,  one  of  the  ablest,  most  liberal-minded  and  most 
judicious  men  in  the  state,  afterwards  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court.  He  moved  as  a  substitute  resolution  that  all  charges  of 
disloyalty  against  a  member,  that  had  been  investigated  by  the 
civil  or  military  authorities  of  the  federal  government,  ought  not 
to  be  entertained,  and  that  any  investigation  of  such  charges 
by  the  assembly  was  wholly  uncalled  for,  impolitic,  unwise  and 
contrar}'  to  the  spirit  of  that  clause  in  the  constitution,  both  federal 
and  state,  which  provided  that  no  person  should  be  twice  put  in 
jeopardy  for  the  same  ofTense.  The  substitute  was  at  once 
adopted  and  then  the  whole  Kewen  matter  was  laid  on  the  table 
— not  to  be  taken  up  again— by  a  vote  of  thirty-four  ayes  to 
twenty-nine  noes.* 

But  whenever  a  fair  opportunity  presented  itself  of  putting  a 
Union  man  in  pl.icc  of  one  who  w.i^  not  sonn?l  on  the  Union 
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question,  it  was  readily  embraced  by  the  legislature  of  1863.  An 
opportunity  occurred  in  January  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
trustee  of  the  state  library,  made  by  the  resignation  of  John  R. 
McConnell,  who  had  been  Lecompton  candidate  for  governor  in 
1861;  and  the  position  was  filled  in  joint  convention  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Dr.  John  F.  Morse,  an  anti-Lecompton  Union  man. 
Stanford  himself  did  not  hesitate  to  appoint  out-and-out  Repub- 
licans to  all  the  offices  within  his  own  gift,  though  there  were 
none  of  much  importance.  But  the  principal  office  to  be  filled  at 
this  session  of  the  legislature — and  more  important  at  that  time 
than  at  any  other  to  be  filled  by  a  man  entirely  sound  on  the 
Union — was  that  of  United  States  senator  in  place  of  Milton  S. 
Latham,  who,  after  a  short  incumbency  of  Henry  P.  Haun  under 
appointment  by  Governor  Weller  in  1859,  had  been  elected  in 
i860  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  David  C.  Broderick,  as  has 
been  already  stated.  The  principal  candidates  were  Timothy 
G.  Phelps,  Aaron  A.  Sargent,  Trenor  W.  Park  and  John  Con- 
ness.  The  first  two  were  congressmen  from  California,  the  third 
a  sharp  and  energetic  attorney  and  the  fourth  a  politician,  who 
had  in  1861  been  an  assemblyman  from  El  Dorado  county. 
The  first  three  were  Republicans;  the  last  a  Union  Democrat. 

The  Union  caucus,  held  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  a 
candidate  to  fill  the  office,  began  its  sessions  almost  immediately 
after  the  commencement  of  the  legislature.  There  was  a  very 
bitter  contest  and  for  several  weeks  little  or  no  progress  was 
made.  The  most  prominent  candidate  seemed  to  be  Phelps; 
but  the  others  had  determined  adherents,  and  Phelps  could  not 
secure  enough  by  five  or  six  votes  for  a  nomination.  Towards 
the  end  of  January  rumors  of  bargain  and  sale  on  the  part  of 
Phelps  and  Conness  and  of  corrupt  trickery  on  the  part  of  Park 
became  rife.  It  was  reported  that  F.  M.  Smith,  an  attorney,  who 
had  been  elected  an  assemblyman  from  Butte  county  and  was  an 
adherent  of  Park,  had  been  approached  by  Charles  Watrous^ 
postal  agent  of  the  United  States  and  a  friend  of  Phelps,  and  by 
him  offered  three  thousand  dollars  in  cash  and  a  nomination  by 
the  Union  party  to  a  position  on  either  the  district  or  supreme 
bench  as  might  be  desired  for  his  vote  and  influence  in  favor  of 
Phelps.    At  the  same  time  it  was  said  that  Cyrus  Palmer,  an 
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assemblyman  from  San  Francisco^  favorable  to  Park,  luul  bcai 
approached  by  Ezekiel  Wilson,  an  employee  of  tlic  United  St^tc^ 
marine  hospital  at  Sail  Francisco  and  a  supporter  of  Phelps,  and 
offered  anything  m  the  political  line  he  might  ask  cither  for  him- 
self or  any  friend  he  wished  to  advance,  if  he  would  bring  over 
six  more  votes  to  Phelps ;  and  it  was  added  that  Wilson  proposed! 
to  take  Palmer  to  Alfred  Barstow  and  Richard  Chenerj%  who 
were  said  to  be  the  only  agents  authorized  to  bind  Phelps,  tu 
make  the  necessary  pledges.  The  subject  of  these  rumors  came 
up  before  the  caucus,  in  the  shape  of  an  inquiry'  as  to  what  truth 
was  in  them,  on  Tuesday,  January  27,  when  a  very  extraor- 
dinary state  of  affairs,  disgraceful  to  the  state  and  to  nearly  all 
the  persons  connected  with  it.  was  divulged* 

John  Gp  McCullough  of  Mariposa,  a  son-in-law  of  Park  ai 
aewly-elected  state  senator,  rose  in  the  caucus  and  stated  that  on  ^ 
the  morning  of  January  16  Smith  of  Butte  had  notified  him  ofw 
Watrous'  corrupt  proposition  and  asked  him  and  R.  C  Gaskill  ^ 
of  Butte  county,  another  state  senator  and  friend  of  Park,  to  be  ^ 
present  at  noon  of  that  day  at  his  private  apartments  in  thefl 
Golden  Eagle  Hotel  in  Sacramento  and  hear  a  repetition  of  iL 
He  said  that  he  and  Gaskill  accordingly  repaired  to  Smith  s  room 
a  little  before  noon  and  concealed  themselves  in  a  wardrobe  they 
found  there,  closing  the  door.  They  presently  heard  a  knock' 
and  Watrous  came  in  and  was  welcomed  in  the  most  suave  aiKl 
polite  manner  by  Smith.  In  a  few  moments  Watrous  commenced 
speaking  of  Smith*s  vote  and  influence  for  Phelps,  and  said  thai 
in  consideration  for  them  Smith  should  be  elected  jutlgc  of  hijj 
judicial  district  or,  if  he  preferred,  a  justice  of  the  supreme  bench.^ 
Smith  remarked  ttiat  he  did  not  like  contingent  fees.  Watrou 
answered  that  in  addition  he  could  have  one  thousand  dolla: 
Smith  replied  that  he  had  understood  the  amount  of  cash  to  be 
three  thousand  dollars^  when  Watrous  rejoined  that  the  amount 
was  correct  but  tlut  he  could  pay  only  one  thousand  down  andfl 
the  payment  of  the  balance  would  be  secured  by  Richard  Chcncr)*.^ 
At  this  moment  \Vatr(ius*  attention  was  attracted  by  a  nt »isc  in 
the  wardrobe,  which  he  first  tried  to  open  and  then  rtemandcd 
who  was  in  it    Smith  assure*!  him  that  the  wardrcitic  \\m  a  part 
of  the  hotel  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  proprtetQr«  anc) 
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that  there  was  no  one  in  it.  And  with  this  answer  Watrous 
went  away.  This  statement  by  McCullough  was  in  substance 
corroborated  by  Gaskill.  As  to  the  charge  against  Wilson, 
Palmer  himself  stated  that  he  had  been  approached  by  Wilson 
on  January  1 5 ;  that  the  corrupt  offer  was  made  as  reported,  and 
that  he  had  rejected  it. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected  these  charges  created  great 
excitement.  Phelps  and  Phelps'  friends  denied  that  he  had  had 
anything  to  do  with  Watrous*  offer;  and  Watrous  himself  charged 
that,  instead  of  his  approaching  Smith,  Smith  had  approached 
him  and  made  the  corrupt  offer  to  desert  Park  for  the  considera- 
tion named.  Phelps'  friends  immediately  began  to  ask  whether 
men  like  Smith,  McCullough  and  Gaskill,  who  would  engage  in 
such  a  scheme  as  the  "wardrobe  business"  as  it  was  called,  were 
worthy  of  belief  and  particularly  under  the  circumstances  that 
they  had  waited  eleven  days  and  until  Phelps  was  on  the  point 
of  being  elected  before  making  the  exposure.  They  charged 
that  the  whole  scheme  was  a  trick  conceived  in  the  fertile  brain 
of  Park,  who  finding  himself  about  to  be  defeated  had  got  it  up 
and  then  for  eleven  days  held  it  "in  terrorem"  over  the  Phelps  men, 
proposing  to  say  nothing  if  they  would  vote  for  him,  but  other- 
wise to  expose  it  and  prosecute  them  criminally.  These  threats 
having  had  no  effect,  they  said,  upon  the  Phelps  men  and  an 
agreement  having  been  made  with  Conness  to  throw  his  support 
to  Phelps  and  elect  him.  Park  had  brought  forward  his  bomb 
and  exploded  it  Thus  there  were  charges  and  counter-charges, 
criminations  and  re-criminations;  and  the  more  the  pool  was 
stirred  the  filthier  it  appeared.  The  Union  caucus  deemed  it 
necessary  to  make  a  sort  of  investigation;  and  witnesses  were 
called  and  testimony  taken;  but,  with  reciprocal  asseverations  on 
one  side  and  denials  on  the  other  and  no  power  in  the  caucus  to 
proceed  in  a  judicial  manner,  there  was  nothing  of  importance 
done.  On  January  29,  a  resolution  was  introduced  into  the 
assembly  for  an  investigation  before  that  body;  but  it  was  imme- 
diately laid  on  the  table — whence  it  was  never  taken  up — by  a 
vote  of  forty-two  ayes  against  twenty-nine  noes.  And  there  the 
matter  dropped/ 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  truth  as  to  the  wardrobe  hn' 
ness,  it  had  the  effect  of  destroying  Phelps*  chances  of  elcctio 
It  however  did  not  help  Park,  who  it  was  said  by  the  Phelps  men 
had  been  "hoist  with  his  own  petard."    But  the  result  was  the 
tlirowing^  of  Conness  to  the  surface — a  man  who,  thaugh  for  the 
Union,  had,  as  a  Democratic  pohtician,  done  much  to  injure  the 
Union  party  and  in  whose  politics  many  of  the  people  had  noi 
great  amount  of  confidence.    He  was  nominated  by  the  cauctiJI 
and,  on  February  lo,  elected  in  joint  convention  by  a  vote  of 
ninety-eight  to  fifteen  for  Benjamin  Shurtleflf^  who  represented 
the  B  reck  en  ridge  Democrats/    The  two  incumbents  then  hold 
ing  office  were  Milton  S.  Latliam^  whose  place  Conness  was 
fill,  and  James  A.  McDougalL    The  latter  had  been  elect 
in  iS6i  as  a  Union  man  in  place  of  Gwin  and  u*as  to  serve 
until  1867,  but  he  had  become  very  dissipated,  and  no  rdiance 
could  be  placed  on  him.    I^tham,  who  had  been  elected  to 
Broderick's  place,  though  he  made  a  few  half-hearted  Uni 
speeches,  never  had  been  sound  on  the  Union  question.    On  t 
contrary,  even  before  he  vacated  his  office,  he  manifested  viol 
opposition  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  in  fact^  as  far  as  he 
dared,  took  part  with  the  south.    But  for  some  reason  or  other 
it  had  got  to  be  rumored  around  that  lincoln  con tem plat 
appointing  him,  after  tlie  expiration  of  his  office  as  scnato 
U  n  it  ed  S  tates  ci  re  u  1 1  j  udge  fo  r  Califo  rn  ia.  Upon  t  h  is  u  n  derstan 
ing,  Chancellor  Hartson»  member  from  Napa  county,  on  Februa 
12,  1863,  introduced  into  the  assembly  a  concurrent  resoluti 
remonstrating  against  such  an  appointment,  and  it  was  on  F 
ruarj"  18  adopted  by  forty-four  ayes  to  tliirtcen  tio^;  but 
next  day  the  vote  was  reconsidered  and  the  resolution  indefinite] 
postponed  by  even  a  larger  vote  than  that  by  which  it  had 
adopted.    It  ma)'  be  added,  however,  that  Latham  ne\  er 
judge/ 

Another  move  of  the  Union  party  at  this  same  sesst 
of  iB6j,  tn  tile  direction  of  filling  offices  with  only  soim 
Union  men,  was  one  against  Lcander  Quint,  senator  fn^ni 
Tudlutnnc  and  Mono  coonties.    It  appears  that  at  the  elccli 
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of  1861,  according  to  the  returns,  Quint  received  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eight  votes  against  two  thousand  and  thirty- 
six  for  Joseph  M.  Cavis  and  was  therefore  given  a  certificate  of 
election  and  took  his  seat  At  the  session  of  1 862,  Cavis  appeared 
and  contested  Quint's  seat;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
take  the  testimony  presented.  From  this  it  appeared  that  there 
had  been  a  felse  return  as  to  four  hundred  and  six  votes  said 
to  have  been  cast  for  Quint  at  a  place  called  Big  Springs  in 
Mono  county — no  such  election  having  been  held  there  and 
the  returns  being  fraudulent  and  forged.  Notwithstanding  these 
facts,  the  senate  of  1862,  declared  Quint  entitled  to  the  seat  In 
the  senate  of  1863,  on  January  20,  Gaskill  introduced  a  preamble 
reciting  the  circumstances  and  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
Quint  was  not  entitled.  The  subject-matter  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  elections,  which  reported  its  opinion  that  Quint 
had  been  wrongfully  allowed  to  retain  his  seat;  that  the  senate 
had  a  right  to  review  the  action  of  its  predecessor  and  change, 
alter  or  rescind  the  same;  that  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of 
1862  declaring  Quint  entitled  to  the  office  ought  to  be  rescinded 
and  he  declared  not  legally  elected.  The  recommendations  were 
adopted,  by  a  vote  of  nineteen  to  ten  on  the  first  proposition  and 
sixteen  to  five  on  the  second,  only  a  month  before  the  end  of  the 
session  and  after  the  incumbent  had  been  sitting  and  filling  the 
office  for  very  nearly  a  full  term  of  two  years.^ 

The  series  of  important  amendments  to  the  constitution,  mak- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  legislature  biennial  instead  of  annual, 
enlarging  the  terms  of  state  officers  to  four  years,  increasing  the 
number  of  justices  of  the  supreme  court  to  five  and  providing 
for  their  election  for  terms  of  ten  years  at  special  judicial  elec- 
tions, and  making  other  changes  in  the  judicial  system  of  the 
state — which  amendments  were  proposed  by  the  legislature  of 
1861,  agreed  to  by  the  legislature  of  1862  and  adopted  at  the 
election  of  September  3,  1862,  as  has  been  already  stated — came 
up  for  canvass  before  the  legislature  of  1863.  A  joint  resolution, 
declaring  the  amendments  ratified,  was  adopted  by  the  assembly 
on  January  29.  There  appears,  however,  to  have  been  some 
unimportant  differences  in  the  draft  of  the  amendments  as  pro- 

*  Senate  Journal,  1863,  102,  287,  288,  352,  355. 
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pOBed  ill  186  J  and  those  agreed  to  111  1S62;  and  the  senate 
refused  to  adopt  the  asscinbly  resoltitian  and  amended  it.  The 
assembly  declining  to  concur  and  the  senate  refusing  to  recede 
a  committee  of  free  conference  was  appointed,  whicli  recommended 
the  assembly  resolution  with  some  modifications;  and  on  Marcli 
2  i  it  was  adopted,  setting  forth  the  exact  words  of  tite  amen 
ments;  and  they  were  tlicnceforward  considered  incorporat 
into  the  constitution,*   Meanwhile  a  bill  had  been  introduce 
In  the  assembly  for  a  special  election  for  judicial  officers  and 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  under  the  new  system,  whic 
after  passing  both  houses  was  approved  on  the  same  day  th 
the  constitutional  amendments  were  declared  adopted*  Th' 
new  act  provided  for  such  election  on  the  third  Wednesday 
October,  1863,  and  every  two  years  thereafter    A  bill  to  ameti 
the  general  election  law,  making  it  conform  to  the  new  syst 
and  fixing  the  time  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Septembert  1 865 
and  every  two  years  thereafter,  had  in  like  manner  been  intro- 
duced in  the  senate  and,  after  some  controversy  as  to  its  temij^ 
was  finally  passed  and  approved  on  April  20,  1863  Stid 
another  act.  in  reference  to  the  election  of  1863  and  providing 
for  the  voting  and  acceptance  of  the  votes  for  state  and  county 
officers  of  all  ctcctors  of  the  state  then  in  tlie  serxice  of  the 
United  States,  wherevxr  they  might  at  the  time  be  locatedi  w 
passed  and  approved  on  April  25,  1 86^**   This  act  was  aft 
wards  in  1864  pronounced  unconstitutiomd  by  a  majority 
tlic  supreme  court;  but  Chief  Justice  Sanderson  in  a  dissentin 
opinion  took  a  contrary  view;  and  tlje  next  year  several  ne 
acU  were  pavsed  for  the  ** soldiers*  vote'"  during  the  continuan 
of  the  war^  which  would  probably  have  been  declared  valid,  A 
however,  the  war  closed  in  1^65,  before  an  election  under  tlicm 
was  to  be  held,  they  became  ino|x'nitiv*e  *  . 

It  Wiis  one  of  the  ghiries  of  the  legislature  of  1863  that  ill 
nude  the  first  break  in  the  illiberal  and  disgraceful  provisions  ol 
the  legislature  of  1850  that  no  black  or  mulatto  person  or  [ndian 
tihouUl  be  permitted  to  give  eviclctK'c  in  any  court  of  (he  <ate  in 
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an  action  in  which  a  wliite  person  was  a  party.  These  provi- 
sionsy  re-enacted  in  1851,  had  been  amended  and  enlarged  in 
1854,  and  in  that  shape  they  continued  for  nine  years  longer  a 
foul  blot  upon  the  history  of  the  country.  Two  bills,  introduced 
into  the  senate  by  Richard  F.  Perkins  of  San  Francisco  on 
January  9,  1863,  had  for  their  object  the  removal  of  this  inhibi- 
tion as  against  negroes  and  mulattoes.  They  passed  the  senate. 
In  the  assembly  Morris  M.  Estee  moved  a  singular  amendment 
to  the  effect  that  the  testimony  of  negroes  and  mulattoes  should 
be  disregarded  unless  corroborated — amounting  in  effect  to  the 
same  proscription  as  the  original;  and  Chancellor  Hartson  moved 
as  a  substitute  an  equally  objectionable  proviso  that  such  testi- 
mony should  be  disregarded  unless  corroborated  in  some  material 
particular.  But  both  amendment  and  substitute  were  rejected  by 
large  majorities  and  the  acts,  after  passing  the  assembly,  were 
promptly  approved  by  Stanford,  one  on  March  16  and  the  other  ^ 
on  March  18,  1863.*  Even  as  it  was,  the  fact  that  the  proposi- 
tions of  Estee  and  Hartson  received  about  thirty  votes  manifested 
what  prejudices  against  negroes  still  prevailed;  and  the  fact  that 
the  new  acts  contained  express  inhibitions  against  the  testimony  \^ 
of  Mongolians  and  Chinese  showed  that  the  amendments  adopted, 
however  excellent  in  themselves,  were  not  the  dictates  of  high- 
minded  and  broadly-liberal  statesmanship  but  merely  a  special 
and  exclusive  movement  in  favor  of  the  negro  brought  about  by 
the  war.'  But  the  move  was  a  good  one  and  in  the  right  direc- 
tion; and  it  was  afterwards,  though  it  took  ten  years  to  reach 
that  point,  followed  by  the  removal  of  all  objections  on  account 
of  nationality  or  color.' 

The  war,  however,  and  questions  more  or  less  directly  con- 
nected with  it  were  the  main  subjects  of  consideration  in  the 
legislature  of  1863.  The  Californians  in  general  were  in  favor  of 
a  vigorous  and  unyielding  prosecution  of  the  conflict  to  the  end, 
without  reference  to  how  long  it  would  take  or  how  much  it 
might  cost.  They  believed  in  fighting  it  out.  It  was  therefore 
with  great  satisfaction  and  much  pride  that  they  heard  of  the 

» Stats.  1863,  60,  69. 

*  Assembly  Journal,  1863,  307,  312. 

'See  People  vs.  McGiiire,  45  Cal.  56. 
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promotion  of  their  oitl  fellow-cstizcji  and  favorite.  Genera]  J 
Hooker  or  "Fighting  Joe  Hooker**  as  they  preferred  to  call 
him,  to  tlie  head  and  leadership  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States  in  the  field.  This  feeling  was  espectaUy  manifested  in  the 
legislature  by  the  adoption  on  March  23  of  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, recognizing  the  lame  reflected  on  the  state  by  Hooker's 
splendid  services  in  the  national  cause  and  conveying  to  him  an 
expression  of  its  satisfaction  and  confidence/  About  the  same 
time  the  governor  was  requested,  by  resolution  of  the  senate,  lo 
immediately  telegraph  to  the  war  department  at  Washington  to 
ascertain  whether  the  general  government  would  furnish  Califor- 
nia for  its  use  with  five  complete  bronze  field-batteries»  consisting 
each  of  two  rifled  tuxlve-pounders^  two  smooth  bore  six-pounders 
and  two  twelve^pounder  howitzers,  together  with  small  amis, 
accouterments  and  equipments  for  infantry  and  cavalrj',  not 
exceeding  the  value  of  twenty- nine  thousand  muskets,  and  also 
such  amount  of  ammunition  as  might  be  deemed  ncccssar)',*  On 
March  25,  Governor  Stanford  answered  that  he  had  tetegraplied 
to  the  United  States  secretaiy  of  war  and  receiveii  a  reply,  which 
it  was  not  advisable  to  make  public  but  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  general  government  would  *Tumish  the  arms  requtrcc! — 
and  more,"  He  also  stated  that  he  had  received  a  dispatch 
from  United  States  Senator  James  A  McDougall,  dated  March  i 
1863,  that  the  general  government  would  do  all  that  Vi^ 
demanded  for  the  defense  of  the  Pacific  coast/ 

This  action  in  reference  to  taking  measures  for  the  defense  of 
California,  as  well  as  the  passage  of  the  before* mentioned  act  of 
April  25,  1S63,  to  prevent  the  arming  and  equipping  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  of  vessels  for  piratical  or  privateering 
purposes,  was  in  part  at  least  induced  by  the  feet  that  on  March 
15,  1863,  a  schooner,  named  the  J.  M.  Chapman,  had  been  seized 
in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  while  sailing  or  about  to  sail  on  a 
cruise  in  the  service  of  the  Confedemcy  and  against  the  com* 
merce  of  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  tliat  the  vessd 
had  been  seirxd,  a  number  of  men  connected  with  it  had  been 
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arrested,  among  whom  were  Ridgeley  Greathouse,  Asbuiy  Har- 
penditig,  Alfred  Rubery,  William  C,  Ijslw  and  Lorenzo  C.  Libby. 
These  soon  afterwards  were  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  the 
nited  States  under  an  act  of  congress  of  July  17,  1862^  for 
gaging  in  and  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebellion.  At  the 
trial,  which  took  place  at  the  October  term,  of  the  United 

States  circuit  court — a  nolle  prosequi  having  been  entered  as  to 
Law  and  Libby  and  they  become  witnesses  for  the  prosecution- 
it  appeared  that  Harpending^  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  Rubery» 
a  native  of  England,  had  for  some  time  contemplated  the  fitting 
out  of  a  privateer  at  San  Francisco  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
several  of  the  mail  steamers,  plying  between  that  port  and 
Panama,  and  other  vessels.  With  this  object  in  view,  Harpen- 
ding  bad  gone  to  Richmond  and  procured  from  Jefferson  Davis, 
president  of  the  Confederacj%  a  letter  of  marque  purporting  to 
authorize  him  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
and  to  burn,  bond  or  take  any  vessel  of  its  citizens.  In  January 
or  F'ebruary,  1863,  Harpending  made  the  acquaintance  at  San 
Francisco  of  Law,  a  ship*captain,  and  induced  him  to  take  part 
in  the  scheme.  Law  pointed  out  the  schooner  J.  M,  Chapman, 
a  vessel  of  about  ninety  tons  and  a  fast  sailer  which  had  just 
arrived  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  well  adapted  for  the  purpose 
contemplated.  Harpending  thereupon  introduced  Greathouse 
as  a  capitalist;  and,  after  several  meetings  between  the  conspira- 
rs^  Greathouse  purchased  the  schooner  and  furnished  mon^ 
to  purchase  arms,  ammunition  and  stores,  and  to  engage  a  mate 
and  crew.  The  next  morning  Law,  who  was  to  be  captain,  took 
charge  of  the  vessel,  informed  Libby  of  the  project  and  induced 
him  to  go  as  mate,  and  engaged  four  seamen  and  a  cook 

All  this  time  Greathouse  pretended  to  be  acting  in  the  interest 
^^^f  the  "Liberal  party**  in  Mexico;  and  under  this  pretext  the 
^^■ms  and  ammunition  were  purchased,  packed  in  cases  marked 
l^^oil  mill"  and  "machinery"  and  shipped  as  quietly  as  possible. 
^^It  the  same  time  there  was  also  shipped  a  number  of  uniforms, 
large  amount  of  lumber  intended  for  the  construction  of  berths, 
prison  room  and  a  lower  deck;  and  the  remaining  space  was 
filled  with  a  cargo  of  merchandise  for  Mani^anillo,  Meanwhile 
conspirators  J  after  much  discussion »  began  dividing  their 
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clivc  jipoils;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Greathousc,  in  coa- 
iun  of  the  solid  gold  he  had  advanced,  was  to  liavc 


the  largest  sharev  Harpendin^  the  next  larijcst.  Law  the  next, 
Rubery  fourth  and  Libby  fifth.    The  plan  of  the 


cruise  was 

that  on  the  night  of  Saturday,  March  14,  Harperuling  and 
fifteen  fighting  men  were  to  go  on  board  and  conccat  themselves 
and  that  on  Sunday  morning,  March  15,  the  vessel  was  to  sail 
and  proceed  to  the  island  of  Guadalupe,  some  three  hundred 
miles  off  the  coast  of  Lower  California,  where  Harpending  and 
his  fighting  men  were  to  land.  The  vessel  was  tlieticc  to 
proceed  to  Manzanillo  in  Mexico;  discharge  its  merchandise; 
return  to  Guadalupe;  fit  out  for  privateering  purposes;  proceed 
again  to  Manzanillo,  where  the  men  were  to  be  enrolled  and 
their  names  inserted  in  Harpending's  letter  of  marque,  and  then 
commence  their  depredations.  Their  first  prize  was  to  be  the 
Pacific  mail  steamer  from  San  Francisco  to  Panama  with  its 
treasure.  With  this  steamer,  they  were  to  capture  a  second 
steamer  with  its  treasure;  next  they  were  to  capture  a  vessei 
then  engaged  in  recovering  treasure  from  the  wreck  on  the 
Mexican  coast  of  the  steamer  Golden  Gate;  then  they  were  to 
go  to  the  Chine  ha  Islands;  capture  and  burn  all  the  United 
States  vessels  there,  and  thence  proceed  to  the  China  sea  and 
finally  into  the  Indian  ocean.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the 
schooner  was  placarded  to  sail  for  Manzanilio;  and  Law  dearcti 
at  the  custom-house  for  that  port,  signing  and  swearing  to  a 
false  manifest.  On  the  night  of  March  14  all  the  conspirators, 
including  Harpending  ajid  his  men,  went  on  board;  and  no 
one  was  absent  except  LaAV,  who  remained  on  shore  with  the 
understandings  however,  that  he  was  to  make  his  appearance 
before  morning. 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  Rubcry  heard  some  V9gue  rumors 
that  the  vessel  was  to  be  overhauled;  and  in  tlie  gray  of  the 
dawn,  as  I^w  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance,  he  proposed 
sailing  without  him*  Upon  a  hasty  consultation  it  was  so 
ordered;  and  Libby,  acting  under  instructions  of  Grcathousc* 
cast  o(T  the  lines  and  began  working  the  vessel  out  from  the 
wharf  into  the  stream.  The  mainsail  was  partially  hoisted. 
But  no  sooner  had  the  wharf  l>cen  left  than  two  boats  wei 
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observed  putting  off  from  the  United  States  sloop-of-war  Cyane, 
then  lying  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  and  heading  towards  the 
schooner.  Libby  pointed  them  out  to  Greathouse  and  stated 
what  they  meant.  Rubery  thereupon  insisted  on  running  up  all 
the  sails,  but  Libby  replied  that  there  was  no  wind  and  it  would 
be  useless.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  Cyanc's  boats 
arrived,  followed  by  a  steam-tug ;  the  schooner  was  boarded  and 
seized  by  the  officers  of  the  United  States,  and  the  enterprise 
nipped  in  the  bud.  Just  before  the  seizure,  Law,  who  seems  to 
have  in  the  meanwhile  become  intoxicated,  made  his  appearance 
and  got  on  board;  and  he,  as  well  as  all  the  others,  was  arrested. 
It  was  subsequently  shown  that  the  United  States  revenue  offi- 
cers had  been  aware  of  the  intended  expedition  almost  from  the 
beginning  and  maintained  a  constant  watch,  night  and  day,  of  the 
vessel.  On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  when  the  clearance  papers 
for  Manzanillo  were  procured,  they  increased  the  watch — charter- 
ing a  steam-tug  and  putting  a  number  of  policemen  on  board 
They  also  made  arrangements  for  the  assistance  of  the  two  boats 
with  their  crews  from  the  Cyane  to  act  in  conjunction  with  them 
on  a  given  signal,  and  in  addition  provided  in  advance  for  the 
reception  and  confinement  of  their  intended  prisoners  at  the 
fortifications  on  Alcatraz  Island.  On  Saturday  evening  the 
revenue  officers  themselves  went  on  board  the  tug;  proceeded 
to  a  wharf  near  that  at  which  the  J.  M.  Chapman  lay,  and 
watched  Harpending's  men  going  on  board. 

Upon  arresting  the  men  on  board  the  schooner,  it  was  found 
that  they  had  destroyed  many  papers ;  but  in  the  baggage  of 
Harpending  and  Rubery  were  discovered,  among  other  docu- 
ments, a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  California  to  throw  off 
the  authority  of  the  United  States;  a  plan  for  the  capture  of  the 
United  States  forts  at  San  Francisco  and  particularly  Alcatraz;  a 
draft  of  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  their  cause,  and  an  imprecation  of 
vengeance  on  all  who  should  prove  false.  Immediately  after  the 
seizure  and  arrest,  the  prisoners  were  taken  to  Alcatraz  and 
confined  there.  The  result  of  the  trial  was  the  conviction 
of  Greathouse,  Harpending  and  Rubery.  They  were  sentenced 
by  Judge  Stephen  J.  Field  to  be  imprisoned  for  ten  years  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  dollars  each.    Not  long  afterwards 
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Rubciy  was  pardoned  by  President  Lincoln  at  the  special 
quest  of  John  Bright  of  England;  and  in  February  ^  while 
Judge  Field  was  absent,  the  other  defendants  were  released  by 
Judge  Ogden  HofTman  on  the  claim  that  they  were  Inctuded, 
upon  taking  the  required  oath,  in  Lincoln's  amnesty  proclama* 
tion  of  December  8,  iS6j.  In  the  meanwhile  the  schooner  J.  MJ 
Chapman  and  its  cargo  were  condemned  and  sold  as  prize 
war  and  the  proceeds  distributed  between  the  United  States 
and  the  captors." 

But,  while  California  was  thus  loyal,  and  disposed  to  support 
the  vigorous  and  unyielding  prosecution  of  the  conflict,  tliere 
was  one  war  measure  of  the  administration — and  one  of  great 
importance  and  necessary  to  the  Union  in  general^ — which  did 
not  entirely  suit  it  and  which  it  only  accepted  in  a  conditionil 
manner*  This  was  the  legal  tender  or  greenback  currency  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  treasury  department  CaUfornia  and 
for  that  matter  almost  all  the  Pacific  coast  was  a  gold  and  silver 
producing  country ;  and  it  did  its  financial  business  exclusively 
in  gold  and  silver  coin.  There  being  no  banks  of  issue  and  no 
bank-notes  in  the  land,  and  the  popular  will  being  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  toleration  of  anything  of  the  kind,  alt  v*alucs 
were  based  upon  the  gold  and  silver  standard;  and  there  was 
and  of  course  could  be  no  depreciated  currency  so  long  as  they 
remained  the  standard.  Goods  were  bought  and  sold  and  ser\"*| 
ices  employed  and  rendered  for  gold  and  silver  prices,  and  credii 
were  given  and  accepted  for  the  same  But  when  the  new 
legislation  made  treasury  notes  a  legal  tender  for  debts,  and  par 
ticularly  when  those  notes  began  to  largely  depreciate — at  one 
time  going  considerably  more  than  fifty  per  cent  below  the  gold 
standard — it  became  apparent  in  California  that  great  injust]ce| 
was  being  done  by  the  operation  of  the  law  on  the  Pacific  coast 
Many  instances  occurred  in  which  debts  contracted  on  tiie  gold 
basis  were  paid  in  greenbacks  at  a  loss  to  the  creditor  of  more 
llian  sixty  per  cent ;  anil,  however  moniUy  dishonest  and  despic- 
able sfuch  p^iymcnt  w;lh,  st  could  not  be  prevented. 

A  remedy,  which  proved  effective  as  to  future  bargains,  was 

H^rtlted  SMxMt     GmtlioiM  et  nl.  In  Re  Gn^Uioim,  and  fWveds  of 
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found  by  the  legislature  of  1863  in  what  was  popularly  known  as 
the  "specific  contract  law."  This  consisted  in  a  series  of  amend- 
ments to  the  civil  practice  act,  proposed  by  Assemblyman 
Sanderson  of  El  Dorado  county,  providing  that  contracts  in 
writing  for  the  direct  payment  of  money,  made  payable  in  a 
specific  kind  of  money  or  currency,  might  be  specifically  en- 
forced by  the  courts,  and  judgments  on  such  contracts  be  made 
payable  and  collectable  in  the  kind  of  money  or  currency  speci- 
fied The  sentiment  of  the  assembly  had  already  been  shown 
on  February  19  by  the  rejection  by  forty-nine  ayes  to  eleven 
noes  of  a  resolution,  introduced  by  John  F.  Swift,  to  make  legal 
tender  notes  the  circulating  medium  in  the  state.*  Sanderson's 
amendments  were  introduced  February  24 ;  passed  the  assembly 
March  17  by  a  vote  of  forty-two  ayes  to  eighteen  noes;  passed 
the  senate  April  14  by  twenty-two  ayes  to  eleven  noes,  and 
received  the  governor's  approval  and  became  a  law  on  April  27, 
1863.'  But,  notwithstanding  the  large  majorities  in  the  legis- 
lature in  favor  of  the  new  provisions,  there  were  great  objections 
made  by  many  persons  who  considered  them  opposed,  if  not  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  at  least  to  the  policy  of  the 
federal  government  in  carrying  on  the  war  and  suppressing  the 
rebellion.  When  the  question  came  before  the  supreme  court 
in  July,  1864,  however,  that  tribunal  decided  the  provisions  con- 
stitutional and  this  decision  was  afterwards  in  effect  confirmed 
by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  The  result  was  the 
enforcement  of  specific  contracts  and  the  custom,  in  nearly  every 
note  or  contract  for  the  payment  of  money  thereafter  made  in 
California,  to  make  it  expressly  payable  only  "  in  gold  coin." 
Another  result  was  a  great  impetus  to  trade  for  the  reason  that 
Californian  merchants  and  traders  made  large  profits  by  buying 
goods  in  eastern  markets  for  greenbacks  and  selling  them  on  the 
Pacific  coast  for  gold.  Though  several  subsequent  efforts  were 
made  to  repeal  the  specific  contract  law,  they  all  failed.  It  had 
been  found  beneficial  and  became  generally  popular.  Oregon 

*  Assembly  Journal,  1863,  208,  226,  227. 

•Assembly Journal,  1863,  249,  380,  737;  Senate  Journal,  1863,  449,  494; 
Stats.  1863,  687. 
'Carpentier  7)5,  Atherton,  25  Cal.  564. 
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and  Nevada  and  the  Pacific  coast  in  general  followed  the esuiople 
in  this  respect  of  Califomia, 

Though  thus  particular  about  its  currency  mud,  for  the 
time  at  least,  opposed  to  anything  but  coin  as  its  drculatiDg 
medium,  Califomia  was  exceedingly  hberal  with  Its  gold  to  the 
national  cause.  Not  only  was  no  claim  or  demand  upon  it  by 
the  general  government  ever  questioned  or  delayed,  but  its 
gratuitous  and  spontaneous  contributions  for  the  health  and 
comfort  and  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers  of  the  war 
were  unparalleled.  The  movement,  which  became  famous  the 
world  over  by  the  name  of  the  *'sanitary  commission"  and  of 
which  Califomia  became  the  main  supporter,  commenced  isi 
1862.  In  the  disastrous  campaign  of  that  year,  so  many  of 
those  who  were  fighting  for  their  country  w*ere  stricken  down 
by  wounds  or  disease  that  the  government  was  unable,  on 
account  of  the  heavy  drain  in  other  directions  of  availabi 
funds,  to  take  as  complete  care  of  them  as  they  deserv^ 
Under  the  circumstances  a  sanitary''  commission  was  organized 
in  New  York  under  the  presidency  of  Rev,  Henry  W,  Bellows, 
a  Unitarian  clergyman  of  that  city^  and  various  small  contribu* 
tions  were  solicited  and  obtained.  Bellows  proposed  to  Rev. 
Thomas  Starr  King*  the  silver-tongued  Unitarian  clergyman  of 
San  Francisco,  whose  voice  had  already  been  heard  in  eloquent 
favor  of  the  Union  cause,  that  something  in  the  same  line  should 
be  attempted  in  Califomia;  and  King  threw  htmseSf  into  the 
project  witli  all  his  fer\id  soul.  On  the  evening  of  September  6, 
1862,  a  first  meeting  in  reference  to  raising  money  for  the  sani- 
tary fund  was  held  in  San  Francisco;  and  the  large  mm  of  six 
thousand  si?c  hundred  dollars  was  at  once  contributed  The 
enthusiasm  became  so  great  that  other  meetings  were  called;  the 
most  prominent  citizens  took  part;  committees  were  appointed; 
the  work  was  systemaiiiedp  and  in  about  ten  days  a  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  gold  was  raised  and 
remitted  to  Bellows.  In  October  another  hundred  thousand 
dollars  were  raised  and  remitted,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
1862  still  another  hundred  thousand. 

The  Gilifnmian  contribution?*,  unpandlded  as  they  were  in 
comparison  witli  those  of  other  states,  were  in  gold  coin  so  that 
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they  represented  considerably  over  half  a  million  in  legal  tender 
notes.  And  in  the  same  manner,  subsequent  contributions  were 
in  gold  coin,  which  continued  to  be,  with  some  variations,  much 
higher  than  greenbacks.  In  October,  1863,  Bellows  telegraphed 
to  San  Francisco  that  the  sanitary  commission  had  distributed 
"stores  to  the  value  of  several  million  dollars"  to  all  parts  of  the 
army  at  a  cost  of  three  per  cent,  and  that  California  had  been  its 
main  support.  But  he  said  that  its  funds  were  then  low.  Its 
expenses  were  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  month,  and  it  could  not 
live  more  than  three  months  longer  without  large  support  from 
the  Pacific.  He  suggested  that  if  California  would  contribute 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  month  while  the  war  lasted,  the 
other  twenty-five  thousand  could  be  made  up  in  the  east  and  the 
commission  could  continue  on  its  existing  magnificent  scale  of 
beneficence.  To  this,  San  Francisco  answered  that  it  would 
supply  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  1864  and  that  the 
remainder  of  the  state  would  doubtless  make  the  sum  three 
hundred  thousand.  Bellows,  in  his  ardent  enthusiasm,  replied 
that  his  table  was  "illuminated  with  this  resplendent  message" 
and  that  in  his  haste  to  acknowledge  such  a  glorious  and 
patriotic  continuance  in  well-doing  he  could  "only  stutter, 
•Noble,  tender,  faithful  San  Francisco,  city  of  the  heart,  com- 
mercial and  moral  capital  of  the  most  humane  and  generous 
state  in  the  world!' "  San  Francisco  almost  immediately  organ- 
ized a  subscription  and  sent  on  a  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  a  month.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  the  report  of  the 
commission  showed  that,  out  of  four  million  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  cash  received,  California  had  supplied  nearly  a 
million  and  a  quarter  and  Oregon  and  Nevada  nearly  a  quarter 
million  dollars,  or  together  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  amount 
contributed. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  sanitary  fund  in  1862, 
San  Francisco,  which  had  given  about  one-half  of  all  the  money 
raised  in  California  for  that  beneficent  purpose,  had  contributed 
over  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  the  sufferers  in  the  Sacramento 
flood  of  the  winter  of  186 1-2.  It  had  given  before  on  other 
occasions.  Taking  all  together,  Bellows,  however  much  allow- 
ance is  to  be  made  for  his  personal  pride  and  clerical  exaggera- 
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tion,  was  not  very  far  wrong  when,  apostrophizing  the  city,  he 
said,  "Your  boundaries  will  not  hold  the  riches  and  the  blessings 
in  store  for  you;  they  must  needs  overflow  into  the  hands  of  the 
needy  and  suffering  and  make  your  name  the  balm  and  cordial 
of  want  and  sorrow,"  and  still  less  so,  when  speaking  of  the 
"Pacific  and  California,  with  San  Francisco  at  the  head,"  he 
called  them  "the  good  Samaritan  for  the  first  time  appiearing  in 
the  proportions  of  a  great  city — of  a  whole  state — of  a  vast  area." 
But  the  state,  and  San  Francisco  with  it,  was  very  prosperous. 
Though  the  season  of  1863  was  one  of  comparative  drought, 
having  only  fourteen  inches  of  rain  as  against  the  forty-nine 
inches  of  the  flood  season  of  186 1-2,  and  the  crops  were  small, 
yet  prices  were  high  arid  profits  large.  In  the  same  year  the 
Comstock  lode  of  Nevada  yielded  twelve  millions  of  dollars  or 
twice  as  much  as  the  year  before.  Everything  seemed  to  have 
an  upward  tendency.  On  January  8,  1863,  ground  was  broken 
at  Sacramento  for  the  construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  or 
transcontinental  railroad;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  the 
San  Francisco  and  San  Jos^  railroad  was  opened,  while  enter- 
prises of  many  kinds  were  started  in  all  directions.  In  San 
Francisco  the  North  Beach  and  Mission  and  the  Central  street- 
railroads  were  completed  and  in  Oakland  the  railroad  wharf, 
twelve  hundred  yards  long,  that  reached  out  to  the  deep  water 
of  the  bay  and  obviated  the  necessity  of  navigating  and  the 
liability  of  sticking  on  the  bars  and  mud-flats  of  San  Antonio 
creek.* 

Meanwhile  on  Monday,  April  27,  1863,  the  legislature,  the 
last  of  the  annual  ones  held  under  the  old  constitution  before 
the  amendments  of  1862  were  declared  ratified,  adjourned.  The 
session  had  been  a  most  important  one.  A  great  deal  of  far- 
reaching  legislation  had  been  carried  through,  among  which,  in 
addition  to  the  acts  already  referred  to,  may  be  mentioned  a 
number  of  statutes  granting  subsidies  and  privileges  to  the 
Central  Pacific  and  other  railroads,  then  the  subjects  of  pK>pular 
favor,  that  will  be  noticed  further  on.  But  the  chief  merit,  if  not 
glory,  of  this  Ici^islature  was  the  hearty,  sincere  and  outspoken 
support  that  it  '^ave  to  the  federal  i::ovcrnment  in  its  conflict  with 
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secession.  There  were  many  expressions  of  the  general  feeling 
on  this  subject;  nearly  every  senator  and  assemblyman,  except 
those  notoriously  unsound,  gave  voice  to  their  loyalty  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  And  at  the  end  of  the  session,  besides  the 
always-ready  patriotism  of  T.  N.  Machin,  speaker  of  the  assem- 
bly, Lieutenant-governor  John  F.  Chellis  seized  the  opportunity 
of  his  valedictory  to  the  senate  to  express  himself  as  well  satisfied 
with  the  work  that  had  been  done.  "  That  you  have  promptly 
and  courageously  met  every  emergency,"  said  he,  "is  manifest 
by  the  grateful  and  general  response  which  comes  back  to  us 
from  the  loyal  people  of  the  east,  who  no  longer  doubt  the 
loyalty  of  California  nor  tremble  lest  the  beloved  flag  of  our 
country  should  be  lowered  to  the  bands  of  treason  on  this 
frontier  post  of  freedom/' ' 
^Senate  Journal,  1863,  553. 
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NDKR  the  amendments  to  the  constitution  adopted  in  1862, 


and  in  accordance  with  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  1863 


ciesigned  to  carry  out  the  new  provisions,  a  general  state 
election  was  to  be  held  on  September  2  and  a  special  judicial 
election  for  judges  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction  on 
October  21,  1863.  The  state  officers  to  be  elected  were  to  hold 
their  offices  for  four  years,  except  that  the  justices  of  the  supreme 
court,  after  the  first  five  had  drawn  lots  for  terms  of  two,  four, 
six,  eight  and  ten  years,  were  to  hold  for  ten  years  and  the 
fourteen  district  judges  for  terms  of  six  years.  In  view  of  these 
elections  and  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  platforms  and  nominat- 
ing candidates,  two  opposing  political  conventions  were  called, 
in  one  or  other  of  which  everybody,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
individual  principles  or  preferences,  seemed  willing  for  the  time 
at  least  to  range  himself  The  first  or  Union  state  convention, 
which  represented  the  administration,  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
and  the  Republican  party,  met  at  Sacramento  on  June  17,  1863. 
A  series  of  ringing  resolutions,  substantially  like  those  of  the 
Union  state  convention  of  1862,  were  adopted,  and  then  nomina- 
tions were  proposed.  Conncss,  who  had  made  himself  ver>' 
active  in  the  prch'minary  work  and  management  of  this  conven- 
tion, succeeded  in  getting  Frederick  F.  Low  preferred  for  gov- 
ernor to  Lcland  Stanford,  who  withdrew  before  the  convention 
was  held,  and  over  Aaron  A.  Sargent,  who,  however,  received  a 
very  large  vote.  T.  N.  Machin  was  nominated  for  lieutenant- 
governor  over  John  F.  ChcUis.  and  thereupon  follow-cd  a  complete 
Union  ticket,  including  justices  of  the  supreme  court  and  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction. 

The  second  convention,  which  for  the  time  comprised  all  the 
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enemies  of  the  administration  and  all  who  opposed  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  against  secession,  was  called  the  Fusion  Demo- 
cratic state  convention.  It  met  at  Sacramento  on  July  8,  1863. 
Its  resolutions  professed  love  for  and  a  desire  to  preserve  the 
Union,  but  charged  the  administration  with  open  and  avowed 
disregard  of  state  rights,  designated  almost  all  its  acts  as  arbi- 
trary and  fanatical  usurpations,  denounced  with  unqualified  con- 
demnation the  emancipation  proclamation  and  set  forth  as  the 
spirit  and  meaning  of  its  aims  and  endeavors  the  phrase,  "The 
Constitution  as  it  is  and  the  Union  as  it  was."  It  nominated 
John  G.  Downey,  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  over  Joseph  W. 
McCorkle,  John  B.  Weller  and  several  others,  for  governor; 
Elisha  W.  McKinstry  for  lieutenant-governor,  and  a  full  ticket  for 
all  the  offices  to  be  filled  at  both  the  approaching  elections.  On 
July  1 3,  only  a  few  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Democratic 
convention,  Downey  issued  a  lengthy  address  to  the  public 
expounding  his  views  on  the  relative  rights  and  powers  of  the 
national  and  state  governments;  and  on  August  24  Low,  repre- 
senting the  other  side,  also  issued  an  address  devoted  to  public 
affairs.  The  campaign  was  comparatively  very  short  and  rather 
one-sided — ^all  the  prestige  and  nearly  all  the  enthusiasm  being 
strongly  Union.' 

Notwithstanding  it  was  well  known  beforehand  that  the  result 
of  the  election  of  September  2,  1863,  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
favorable  for  the  Union  ticket,  there  was  a  very  large  poll.  The 
entire  count  of  the  state  was  nearly  one  hundred  and  nine  thou- 
sand votes,  of  which  Low  received  a  few  hundred  over  sixty-four 
thousand  and  Downey  a  few  hundred  over  forty-four  thousand, 
giving  Low  a  majority  of  nearly  twenty  thousand.  Machines 
majority  over  McKinstry  was  over  twenty-one  thousand,  and  so 
generally  with  the  other  Union  nominees.  At  the  special  judi- 
cial election,  which  was  held  on  October  21,  1863,  there  was 
little  interest  manifested,  the  vote  amounting  to  less  than  sixty- 
six  thousand,  of  which  Silas  W.  Sanderson,  Augustus  L.  Rhodes, 
John  Currey,  Lorenzo  Sawyer  and  Oscar  L.  Shafter  received  a 
little  over  forty-five  thousand  for  justices  of  the  supreme  court 
and  John  Swett  nearly  as  many  for  superintendent  of  public 

*  Davis*  Political  Conventions,  193-200. 
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instruction/  Throughout  the  slate  the  district,  county  and 
municipal  elections  resulted  as  a  ruk  in  the  same  manner,  so  that 
when  the  new  legislatare  met,  and  the  new  administration  com* 
mcnced  in  the  early  part  of  December,  1863*  all  the  officers  tn 
general 3  high  and  low,  were  Union  men. 

Meanwhile  the  war  in  the  eastern  stat^  continued.  Uncob'$i 
emancipation  proclamation  of  January  i,  1S63,  while  it  was 
received  with  extraordinary  favor  in  the  norths  evoked  loathing 
and  curses  from  the  south.    It  had  been  long  delayed,  but  had 
come  at  last;  and  its  effect  abroad  was  almost  as  important  as  i 
effect  at  home.    From  the  moment  of  its  issue,  the  Union  cau 
and  the  cause  of  the  administration,  which  were  seen  to  be  lb 
same  tiling,  was  recognissed  as  the  cause  of  freedom*  philanthropy 
and  civilijiation  as  against  the  virtual  barbarism  of  slavery;  and 
the  great  European  powers,  however  they  may  have  been  ifis- 
posed  before,  were  obliged  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  to  so 
regard  it.   There  was  from  that  time  no  longer  any  danger  of 
the  Confederacy  receiving  European  aid ;  and  the  war  was  1 
to  be  fought  out  witliout  an)*tlung  like  avowed  foreign  tntcr\*c: 
tion  or  interference. 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  1S63,  General  Hooker,  who  had 
been  placed  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  after  spend- 
ing several  months  in  reorganizing  his  forces,  marched  Cowards 
Richmond.  He  had  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men*  Sending  a  portion  of  them  under  General  John  Sedgwick 
to  cross  the  Rappahannock  below  Fredericksburg,  he  crossed 
with  the  main  body  a  few  miles  above  and  advanced  to  Chancel* 
lorsville.  There  he  was  met  by  Lcc  with  an  army  of  about  one^M 
half  Hooker  s  number;  and  a  desperate  battle  took  place,  whidH 
commenced  on  May  i ,  lasted  several  days  and  resulted  in  a  %nc- 
torj-  for  the  Confederates  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  Union 
army.  It  wa5  known  as  the  battle  of  Chanccllorsville  The 
main  features  of  the  fight  consisted  tn  a  wdl^anned  and  admi* 
rahly  conducted  attack  by  Stonew  all  Jackson  upon  Hookr  t 
wing,  which  he  tcK>k  by  surjirisc  and  drove  back  in  co  1 
By  this  time  Sctlgmck,  who  had  taken  the  heights  of  Fredericks- 
burg,  came  up  on  Ho<ikerVs  left,  when  Lee  attacked  him  with  his 
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force  and  compelled  him  to  retire.  On  May  5  Hooker  was 
obliged  to  recross  the  Rappahannock,  His  losses  in  the  four 
days'  fighting  were  about  sixteen  thousand  Those  of  the  Con- 
federates were  about  twelve  thousand;  but  among  them  was 
SConewall  Jackson  ^  who  was  said  to  have  been  fatally  wounded 
by  mistake  by  one  of  his  own  men.  He  was  probably  the  great- 
est military  genius  developed  in  the  war;  and  his  loss  was  by  no 
means  compensated  by  the  Confederate  triumph. 

Lee  now  conceived  the  bold  project  of  carrying  the  war  into 
the  north;  and,  ^vith  the  object  of  taking  advantage  of  the  confu- 
sion and  demoralization  produced  in  the  Union  army  by  the  dis- 
aster at  Chancellorsviile,  he  hurried  with  his  forces  to  the  west  of 
and  past  Hooker,  and  thence  by  the  way  of  Harper's  Ferry  in 
Marj^Iand  into  Pennsylvania  and  past  Chambersburg  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Gettysburj^,  On  his  march  he  gathered  rein- 
forcements until  his  army  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men^ — a  force  so  large  that  he  was  supposed  to  threaten  not 
only  Washington  but  also  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  His 
advance  consequently  produced  the  greatest  alarm  throughout 
the  north;  and  large  bodies  of  loyal  troops  were  hurried  from  all 
quarters  to  oppose  him.  Hooker  would  also  probably  have  been 
glad  for  another  brush  with  Lee;  but,  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
agreement with  Halleck,  he  deemed  it  proper  to  resign  his  com- 
mand; and  General  George  C  Meade  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  in  his  stead.  Meade  at  once  advanced 
against  Lee,  marching  his  army,  which  likewise  amounted  to 
about  one  hundred  thousand  men,  on  a  line  east  of  and  nearly 
parallel  with  Lee*s  route  and  having  a  mountain  chain  between 
them.  The  two  armies  converged  and  came  into  collision  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Gettysburg  on  July  I ;  and  there  was»  then 
and  there,  fouglit  what  was  perhaps  the  most  critical  and  impor- 
tant battle  of  the  war  and  one  of  the  greatest  military  conflicts  of 
modem  times.  It  lasted  for  three  days  or  until  the  end  of  July 
3,  resulting  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  Confederates  and  the  driv- 
ing of  them  back  defeated  and  disheartened  into  Virginia,  Their 
loss  was  said  to  have  been  forty  thousand  men ;  that  of  the  Union 
army  twcnty-four  thousand. 
The  Confederates  seem  to  have  felt  confident  of  winning  the 
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victory,  compelling  the  president  and  his  cabinet  to  fly  from 
Washington,  occupying  that  place  and  seizing  also  Baltimore  Jinci 
Philadelphia.    It  appears  to  have  been  their  fanciful  fioliOQ  tlwt 
they  would  dictate  terms  to  a  fugitive  Union  government  from 
the  steps  of  Independence  Hall,    It  had  been  their  boast  that 
grass  should  grow  again  in  the  streets  of  New  York  and  that  the 
whole  north  should  be  whipped  into  subjection.    But  h4jwc%*cf 
well  the  south  fought,  it  found  more  than  a  master  in  the  northJ 
In  its  invasion  of  northern  soil  it  had  put  forth  all  its  strength 
the  Gettysburg  campaign  was  its  greatest  eiTort;  it  risked  aim 
everything  upon  that  movement ;  and  when  it  lost,  irretrievably 
lost,  there  was  little  or  nothing  more  of  importance  that  it  could 
do.    It  could  never  again  collect  such  an  arnty  or  recover  from 
the  exhaustion  of  such  a  tremendous  disaster  as  it  then  su^incd* 
Though  Lee  was  a  great  general  and  managed  to  preserve  a  bold 
front  upon  his  own  Virginian  ground  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year  and  to  give  the  Union  arms  much  trouble  and  several 
defeats  the  next  year,  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  the  turning  point  of  the  civil  wan 

It  was  on  the  battle  field  of  Gettysburg,  at  the  dedicaiiun  on 
November  19,  i86j,  of  a  part  of  it  as  a  soldiers*  cemetery,  thai 
Lincoln  made  the  celebrated  address,  which  more  nearly  perh;ip$ 
than  any  other  modern  production  recalls  thcCimous  oration  of 
Pericles  on  the  battle  field  of  Marathon.  In  it  he  sajd*  **Four* 
score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fatltcrs  brought  forth  upon  this 
continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged 
in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation  or  any  nation,  so 
conceived  and  so  dedicated^  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a 
great  battle  field  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  por- 
tion of  that  field  as  a  final  resting-place  for  those  who  here  ga\  c 
their  lives  that  the  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  lliat  we  should  do  this.  But  in  a  larger  sense  wc  can- 
not dediaite — wc  cannot  consecrate— we  cannot  hallow— this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  slmggled  here, 
have  ctmsecratcd  it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract  The 
world  will  little  note,  nor  long  reniemlier^  what  wc  say  here. 
But  it  am  never  forget  what  Ihey  dkl  here.    Il  is  for  us,  the 
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living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  that 
they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be 
here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — ^that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  the  cause  for 
which  they  here  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion — that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain — 
that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

On  July  4,  the  next  day  afler  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  General 
Grant,  afler  an  able  campaign  characterized  by  his  usual  indom- 
itable determination  and  perseverance,  captured  Vicksburg  on 
the  Mississippi.  He  had  made  several  attempts  on  the  north 
side  to  take  this  important  place;  but,  having  met  with  very  great 
impediments  on  that  side,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  try  it  from 
the  south  side.  To  do  so,  he  found  it  necessary  to  cross  the 
river  north  of  the  city  to  the  west  bank ;  march  down  that  bank 
to  a  point  below  the  city;  cross  back  to  the  east  bank,  and  then 
march  up  the  east  bank ;  while  the  fleet  of  gun-boats,  which  had 
steamed  up  the  river  from  New  Orleans  and  successfully  run  the 
Vicksburg  batteries,  after  protecting  Grant's  first  crossing,  again 
successfully  ran  the  batteries  on  the  downward  trip.  Upon 
approaching  Grand  Gulf  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Black  river, 
where  the  second  crossing  was  to  take  place,  Commodore  Porter 
who  was  in  command  of  the  fleet,  attacked  the  rebel  batteries, 
but,  finding  that  he  could  not  silence  them  in  time,  ran  a  few 
miles  further  down  the  river  to  a  place  called  Bruinsburg,  where 
Grant,  following  rapidly,  came  up  and  crossed.  Soon  after  cross- 
ing, he  attacked  and  defeated  the  Confederates  at  Port  Gibson,  a 
few  miles  east  of  where  he  had  crossed,  and  compelled  the  evac- 
uation of  Grand  Gulf  A  portion  of  his  army,  under  Generals 
William  T.  Sherman  and  James  B.  McPherson  captured  Jackson, 
the  capital  of  Mississippi,  driving  out  the  Confederate  general 
Joseph  E.  Johnston.  Meanwhile  the  Confederate  general  John 
C  Pemberton,  who  had  been  in  command  at  Vicksburg,  had 
marched  out  of  that  place  with  a  large  force  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  with  and  aiding  Johnston;  but  he  was  met  and  defeated 
by  Grant  on  May  i6  at  Champion  Hills  and  the  next  day  at  the 
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crossing  of  the  Big  Blackt  ivhaice  he  was  dri  ven  back  and  shut 
up  in  Vicksburg,    Grant  with  his  main  army  then  sat  down 
before  that  place ;  and  on  July  4,  as  before  stated,  after  a  liegc  ct 
forty-five  days,  Pemberton  s  forces  marched  cut,  stacked  their 
arms  and  surrendered  themselves,  some  twenty -seven  tliousand 
in  number,  prisoners  of  war.    The  Union  forces  immediately 
marched  in  and  took  possession  of  the  city;  and  thus  fell  the 
great  rebel  stronghold  of  the  west    About  the  same  lime  Port 
Hudson  in  Louisiana,  the  last  point  on  the  Mississippi  held  by 
the  rebels,  surrendered  to  General  Nathaniel  P.  Banks;  and,  a* 
this  was  the  last  obstruction  to  free  navigation,  the  great  river 
thenceforward  "ran  unvexed  to  the  sea/'    The  result  of  these 
victories  was  not  only  the  recovery  from  the  Confederacy^  of  an 
important  portion  of  its  territory,  the  defeat  on  every  side  of  its 
forces  and  the  destruction  of  its  resources,  but  also  its  confine- 
ment within  comparatively  very  narrow  limits  and  the  practics 
bility  of  converging  the  Union  forces  in  greater  masses,  or  i 
otlier  words  tightening  the  folds  of  what  General  Scott  had  call 
the  great  northern  military  anaconda. 

Both  the  north  and  the  south,  as  the  war  progressed,  had  felt 
themselves  obliged  to  pass  conscription  laws ;  but  this  unpopular 
measure  became  much  more  necessary  and  was  sooner  resorted 
to  in  the  south  than  in  the  north.  The  Confederates  in  the 
spring  of  1863  had  passed  an  act  enrolling  in  thtir  army  all  adult 
white  males  between  certain  ages;  and,  as  the  war  went  on.  new 
and  more  sweeping  acts  were  passed,  until  every  white  ni;i!e 
between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  fifty-five,  not  physicail 
incapacitated,  was  called  into  service.  On  the  other  hand  1 
March,  1863,  congress  passed  an  act  for  the  enrollment  of 
abk**bodied  male  citizens  betweefi  llie  ages  of  eighteen  and  fo 
five^nd  authorizing  the  president  to  make  such  drafts  as  might 
become  neccss.iry  for  the  servnce»  commencing  uitli  the  men 
between  twenty  and  tinrty  five  years  of  age.  In  May,  tS65| 
soon  after  the  defeat  of  llix>kcr  at  Cbancellorsvillc  and  the 
advance  of  Lee  towanU  Gettysburg,  a  call  had  been  issued  by. 
Lincoln  fv>r  three  hundred  thousand  aiUlitional  troops;  and,  aJ 
this  number  wa^  not  immeiUatcly  made  up  by  volunteers,  a  drall 
was  orilcretJ  to  -suppl>  the  tletlciency.    Attempts  to  enforce  th^ 
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draft  met  with  resistance  in  many  places,  encouraged  and  fomented 
by  political  enemies  of  the  administration,  and  in  some  places 
occasioned  riots.  The  most  violent  of  these  occurred  in  New 
York  in  July,  1863.  For  several  days  that  city  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  furious  mob;  a  number  of  dreadful  murders  were  commit- 
ted, and  several  million  dollars  worth  of  property  was  destroyed. 
The  rioters  were  at  length  overpowered;  but  it  was  found  advis- 
able to  allow  purchased  substitutes  and  various  exemptions;  and 
a  number  of  the  states  completed  their  quotas  by  offering  boun- 
ties to  volunteers.  Thus  the  respective  calls  were  filled,  but 
with  the  very  great  difference  that,  while  the  south  exhausted  its 
supply  of  available  men,  the  north  continued  to  have  a  large 
reserve,  if  absolute  necessity  should  arise  to  send  them  into  the 
field. 

In  June,  1863,  while  Grant  was  besieging  Vicksburg  and  just 
before  the  fall  of  that  place,  Rosecrans,  who  had  already  driven 
the  Confederates  under  Bragg  from  Murfreesboro  in  the  middle 
of  Tennessee  to  Chattanooga  on  its  southern  boundary,  again 
moved  forward  to  drive  them  out  of  Chattanooga.  On  his 
approach  to  that  point  in  the  early  part  of  September,  Bragg, 
finding  his  communications  threatened,  evacuated  it  and  crossed 
the  Tennessee  river,  followed  by  the  Union  army.  In  a  few  days 
afterwards,  Bragg,  having  been  heavily  reinforced  from  Virginia, 
&ced  around  at  Chickamauga;  and  a  severe  battle  took  place 
there,  commencing  on  September  17  and  lasting  several  days,  the 
outcome  of  which  was  that  the  Union  forces  were  defeated  and 
compelled  to  fall  back  upon  Chattanooga.  The  result  of  the 
first  fighting  was  the  rout  of  Rosecrans*  right  wing;  but  further 
disaster  was  prevented  by  the  bravery  and  skillful  management 
of  the  left  wing  under  General  George  H.  Thomas,  by  virtue  of 
which  almost  the  entire  fedefal  army  was  saved  and  its  retreat 
secured.  But  in  the  meanwhile  Bragg  had  succeeded  in  seizing 
possession  of  the  heights  around  Chattanooga  and  obstruct- 
ing the  main  avenues  of  further  retreat,  and  then  laid  siege  to 
Chattanooga  itself. 

Shortly  before  Bragg  turned  around  at  Chickamauga,  a  large 
part  of  Rosecrans'  army  had  been  detached,  by  order  from  the 
war-office,  and  sent  off  on  distinct  and  separate  service  under 
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Geiieml  Burnside  into  the  eastern  part  of  Tennessee,  Learning 
this  and  how  much  Rusccrans'  army  had  been  thereby  reduced 
below  his  own  numbers  after  reinforcement,  Bragg,  as  soon  as  he 
safely  could*  sent  off  a  part  of  his  forces  under  General  J^mc^ 
Longstreet  to  cope  with  Burns? de  at  or  near  Knoxville  where  he 
then  was.    About  the  same  time,  on  account  of  the  Cuombic 
condition  of  federal  affairs  in  other  quarters,  many  changes 
place  in  the  Union  armies.   In  October  Rosecrans  was  super: 
by  Thomas;  and  Grant,  who  had  been  so  successful  on  tlie  Mis- 
sissippi, was  placed  in  general  command  of  all  the  nmiics  in  the 
west.    Soon  afterwards  he  was  joined  by  two  corps  under  Hooker 
from  the  army  of  the  Potomac;  and  Sherman  came  op  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  so-called  army  of  the  Tennessee  from  Vicks- 
burg  and  vicinity,  where  it  was  no  longer  needei    In  a  couple 
of  weeks  thereafter,  an  assault  was  made  upon  Bragg's  fortified 
positions  on  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary*  Ridge  overtoak- 
ing  Chattanooga;  and  there  was  no  cessation  in  the  attack  unit! 
both  places  were  taken  and  the  rebels  driven  out  of  Tetinessec 
Lookout  Mountain,  which  rises  high  above  tiie  valley  of  the  rivcf 
at  Chattanooga  and  commands  an  extensive  view  in  several  direc- 
tions, was  successfully  stormed  on  November  24  by  Hooker,  wha 
on  this  occasion  showed  how  well  he  deserved  the  ttame  o 
**  Fighting  Joe.**    In  the  midst  of  a  thick  fog  and  mist  that  cov» 
ercd  the  summit,  he  pushed  up  the  heights,  fighting  step  by  step 
all  the  way  but  steadily  advancing,  until  he  gained  and  cleared 
the  top;  and  it  was  from  this  circumstance  that  his  gallant  actioQ 
was  afterwards  usually  called  the  **hattle  above  the  clouds/'  O 
the  next  day  after  Lookout  Mormtain  was  thus  cleared,  MUsiiHi* 
ary  Ridge  on  the  same  or  south  side  of  the  fiver  was  attack' 
by  the  main  army,  having  Hooker  on  the  right  wing.  TI1 
the  center  and  Sherman  on  the  left*    Before  such  a  conii>  i 
it  was  impossible  for  Bragg  to  stand.    In  a  stiOTt  time  he  w 
driven  onT  to  Dal  ton  in  Georgia,  where  he  was  sbortly  afterward 
superseded  in  his  command  by  Joseph  E,  Johnslon ;  and  abtv 
the  same  time  longstreet  found  it  ad\'itable  to  abandon  the  siege 
of  Knox\ille,  where  he  had  Bumsidc  surrounded ;  and.  rctmtin 
into  Virjjinia,  he  joined  Ixe, 

Of  the  |Kirts  on  the  Atlantic  coast  sitll  remaining  tn  tlic 
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session  of  the  Confederacy,  the  strongest  and  most  important  was 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Several  attempts  had  been  made  to 
reduce  it  without  success.    At  length,  however,  on  September  7, 

1863,  Fort  Wagner  on  Morris  Island,  which  commanded  the 
main  ship-channel,  was  taken;  and  soon  afterwards  Fort  Sumter, 
where  the  first  gun  of  the  war  was  fired,  was  entirely  demolished. 
Upon  the  capture  of  these  places,  United  States  vessels  entered 
the  harbor  and  effectually  closed  it  up.  Meanwhile  the  Confed- 
erates had  managed  to  fit  out  several  formidable  cruisers  in 
England,  a  number  of  whose  office-holders,  with  Palmerston  at 
the  head,  and  some  of  its  merchants  and  manufacturers  were  in 
secret,  if  not  openly,  inimical  to  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  and  willing  to  do  almost  anything  calculated  to  cripple 
and  embarrass  it.  Among  the  most  destructive  of  the  cruisers 
thus  furnished  by  the  English  ill-wishers  of  the  United  States, 
and  whose  actions  seem  to  have  been  winked  at  by  the  British 
government,  were  the  Florida,  the  Georgia  and  the  Alabama. 
The  Florida,  which  had  been  built  at  Liverpool,  captured  twenty- 
one  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  northern  states 
in  1863  and  the  first  half  of  1864.  An  end  was  put  to  its  piratical 
depredations  upon  the  unarmed  merchant  marine  by  its  seizure 
by  the  United  States  in  the  harbor  of  Bahia,  Brazil,  in  October, 

1864.  The  Georgia,  which  had  been  built  at  Glasgow  in  Scot- 
land and  put  to  sea  in  April,  1863,  was  captured,  afler  a  very 
short  cruise  in  which  little  damage  was  done,  by  the  United 
States  frigate  Niagara.  The  Alabama,  the  most  successful  and 
destructive  of  the  pirate  vessels  fitted  out  by  the  English,  was 
built  in  Liverpool  for  its  Confederate  captain  Raphael  Semmes. 
While  it  was  building  in  the  early  part  of  1863,  the  British  gov- 
ernment was  informed  of  its  purpose  and  urged  to  prevent  its 
going  to  sea  by  the  United  States  minister;  but  his  representa- 
tions and  remonstrances  were  disregarded  and  the  vessel  was 
allowed  to  sail  in  July.  Its  warfare,  like  that  of  the  other  Con- 
federate cruisers,  was  confined  to  attacking  unarmed  vessels  of  the 
northern  merchant  marine.  After  destroying  sixty  of  them,  it 
was  cornered  off  Cherbourg  in  the  British  Channel  by  the  United 
States  steamer  Kearsarge  under  the  command  of  Captain  John 
A.  Winslow  and,  after  a  short  action,  sunk.    Semmes,  who  had 
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posed  and  was  generally  recognized  by  the  south  as  a  chivalrous 
partisan,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  justify  his  title  to  such  i 
character  from  the  facts,  managed  to  escape  bom  his  ship  and 
seek  refuge  under  British  protection  in  a  little  English  pleasure 
yacht,  which  was  hovering  suspiciously  near  at  the  time  of  the 
action.  As  Great  Britain  subsequently  had  to  pay  for  all  the 
damage  caused  by  these  cruisers,  the  north  perhaps  did  not 
lose  much;  but  its  feelings  for  the  time  against  the 
"perfidious  Briton*'  ran  very  high. 

A  number  of  small  operations,  rather  indicating  bad  managt- 
ment  in  the  war  department  or  responsible  head  of  the  army  at 
Washington  than  weakness  in  the  soldiers  employed,  took  place 
in  the  early  part  of  1864.  General  Truman  Seymour  conducted 
an  expedition  into  Florida  but  was  defeated  with  considerable 
loss.  General  Banks  was  sent  up  Red  river  to  attack  Shreveport 
in  Louisiana  and  seize  a  large  quantity  of  cotton;  but  he  was 
overpowered  and  his  expedition  ended  in  failure  and  disaster* 
The  only  expeditions  of  the  time  that  were  successful  were  a  raid 
by  Sherman  into  and  across  Mississippi  for  tlie  purpose  of  break- 
ing up  railroads  and  bridges  and  destroying  supplies,  and  a  cam» 
paign  by  Rosecrans^  who  had  been  appointed  to  tlie  comoiand  in 
Missouri,  against  an  invasion  by  General  Sterling  A.  Price  and 
the  driving  of  him  and  his  men  out  of  that  state.  On  the  other 
hand  a  large  Confederate  force  under  General  Nathan  B,  Fi>rrest 
made  a  raid  into  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  and  on  April  1 2  cap- 
tured Fort  Pillow  on  the  Mississippi  river  about  forty  miles  north 
of  Memphis,  where  he  was  said  to  have  massacred  a  number  <rf 
white  as  well  as  all  the  negro  troops  found  there. 

At  or  about  the  same  time  that  these  comparatively  inconse- 
quential afTairs  were  being  transacted  at  a  distance^  a  verj*  impor- 
tant matter  was  taking  place  at  the  national  capital.  Grant's 
great  success  in  the  west  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public 
Without  assumption  or  pretense  of  any  kind,  and  not  even  com^ 
plaining  when  unjustly  treated,  he  Iiad  gone  on  with  determina- 
tion, earnestness  and  ability,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  station 
whatever  it  might  be  and  producing  very  great  and  al  length 
brilliant  effects.  Though  some  others  would  have  been  glad  to 
keep  him  down,  his  merits,  particularly  a?*  the  administration  and 
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the  country  felt  the  need  of  and  were  seeking  with  all  their  might 
for  a  great  general,  could  no  longer  be  hid.  On  December  7, 
1863,  the  first  day  of  the  congress  that  met  that  year,  Elihu  B. 
Washburn  of  Illinois  introduced  into  the  house  a  resolution 
empowering  the  president  to  appoint  a  lieutenant-general  of  all 
the  United  States  forces.  It  was  avowedly  intended  to  place 
Grant  at  the  head  of  all  the  armies  and  in  fact  repose  in  him  the 
entire  further  conduct  of  the  war.  He  had  already  been  appointed 
a  major-general  in  the  regular  army;  but  the  purpose  now  was 
to  create  a  new  and  theretofore  unprecedented  grade,  which  would 
outrank  in  military  affairs  everybody  else  except  the  president, 
who  was  and  would  have  to  remain  the  constitutional  commander- 
in-chief.  There  was  some  opposition  to  the  bill ;  even  such  men 
as  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  James  A.  Garfield  voted  against  it ;  but 
it  nevertheless  prevailed  by  a  vote  of  ninety-six  ayes  to  forty-one 
noes.  This  was  owing  in  great  measure  to  a  remarkable  speech 
of  Washburn  describing  Grant  as  uniformly  successful  in  every 
fight  from  Belmont  to  Lookout  Mountain  and  the  very  man  the 
public  wanted  and  upon  whom  the  country  could  depend  to  fight 
out  the  rebellion  to  the  end.  He  then  spoke  of  the  famous  cam- 
paign against  Vicksburg  and  called  particular  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  celerity  of  movement  on  that 
occasion.  Grant  had  not  taken  along  any  of  the  trappings  and 
paraphernalia  so  common  to  military  men.  "General  Grant," 
he  continued,  "  took  with  him  neither  a  horse,  nor  an  orderly,  nor 
a  servant,  nor  a  camp  chest,  nor  an  overcoat,  nor  a  blanket,  nor 
even  a  clean  shirt.  His  entire  baggage  for  six  days — I  was  with 
him  at  the  time — was  a  tooth-brush.  He  fared  like  the  com- 
monest soldier  in  his  command,  partaking  of  his  rations  and 
sleeping  upon  the  ground  with  no  covering  except  the  canopy  of 
heaven." 

The  bill,  having  passed  the  senate  as  well  as  the  house,  was 
on  February  29,  1864,  approved  by  Lincoln,  who  immediately 
thereafter  nominated  Grant.  The  lieutenant-general  was  there- 
upon ordered  to  Washington,  where  he  arrived  on  March  8. 
Lincoln  had  never  seen  Grant  nor  Grant  Lincoln;  and  conse- 
quently the  two  greatest  men  in  their  respective  spheres  of  their 
day  then  met  for  the  first  time.    From  that  moment.  Grant  was 
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the  military  head  in-fact  of  the  United  States  armies.  He  at 
once  superseded  Halleck  and  took  personal  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  war  in  Virginia.  While  retaining  Meade  in 
general  command  under  himself,  he  reorganized  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  into  three  corps  under  Generals  Winfield  S-  Han- 
cockj  George  B.  Warren  and  John  Sedgwick  respectively*  and 
soon  after  Jie  added  a  fourth  corps  under  General  Bumsidc. 
He  also  called  General  Philip  Sheridan  from  the  west  and 
appointed  him  to  the  general  command  of  the  cavaliy  in  the 
eastern  army,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  left  Sherman  in  gen- 
eral command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  west  The  simple  fact  of 
the  appointment  of  these  men,  especially  in  the  hght  of  thdr 
extraordinary  subsequent  efficiency,  indicated  that  Grant  was 
not  only  great  himself  but  able  to  discover  military  great noss 
in  other  men.  In  this  respect  he  was  evidently  superior  to 
Lincoln;  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  man  was  ever 
more  willing  to  recognize  greatness  than  Lincoln,  and  no  one 
more  willing  to  adhere  to  and  support  Grant,  through  thick 
and  thin,  when  he  had  once  come  to  know  the  man  and 
appreciate  his  greatness. 

On  the  Confederate  side  Lee  had  also  divided  his  Virginia 
army  into  three  corps  under  Generals  Ambrose  P.  Hill,  Richarc] 
S*  Ewell  and  James  Longstreet  respectively,  while  Johnston  was 
left  at  Dal  ton  in  Georgia  to  oppose  Sherman  in  the  west.  Eiirly 
in  May,  JS64,  under  Grants  orders,  there  was  a  simtiltancotis 
advance  upon  the  Confederates  both  in  Virginia  and  Gct^rgia. 
In  Virginia  the  army  of  tlie  Potomac  which  consisted  of  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty *five  thousand  men,  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  Lee's  army,  crossed  the  Rapidan  and  entered  what  was 
known  as  the  Wilderness" — a  forbidding  and  (h'fficult  road  next 
the  river  on  the  direct  route  from  Fredericksburg  southward. 
Grant's  idea  was  to  push  rapidly  through  the  wilderness  and 
get  Ijetivcen  Lee  s  army  and  Richmond,  But  Ia*c  had  chosscn 
and  fortified  so  many  positions  all  along  the  route  and  defended 
them  v^ilh  so  much  ability  and  constancy  that  Grant  had  to 
fight  his  way  step  by  step  almost  the  entire  distance.  From 
May  5  to  May  H  there  was,  so  to  speak,  a  continuous  unintcr- 
rupteil  battle;  and  on  each  %L\y  gre.it  bravciy  was  displayed  and 
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great  losses  suffered.  Lee,  however,  was  by  slow  degrees  forced 
back  and  Grant  emerged  from  the  wilderness  near  Spottsylvania 
Court  House,  where  ten  days  more  of  severe  fighting  took  place. 
It  was  from  that  neighborhood  that  Grant,  on  May  ii,  1864, 
sent  word  to  Washington  that  he  had  just  ended  the  sixth  day 
of  very  heavy  fighting,  with  favorable  result  but  great  loss  to 
his  own  side  though  greater  to  the  enemy,  and  ending  with  the 
afterwards  famous  expression,  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this 
line,  if  it  takes  all  summer.'* 

In  forcing  his  way  still  further  south  Grant,  having  found  that 
Richmond  was  not  to  be  taken  by  a  dash  for  the  reason  that 
Lee  was  too  heavily  intrenched  on  the  direct  road,  was  compelled 
to  make  a  detour  so  as  to  get  around  to  a  point  where  it  could 
be  attacked  from  the  south.  He  accordingly  moved  off"  towards 
the  eastward;  and  in  getting  around  in  that  direction  he  was 
compelled  to  fight  two  very  severe  battles  against  Lee's  intrenched 
positions,  one  at  what  was  known  as  North  Anna  and  the  other 
at  Cold  Harbor,  in  each  of  which  the  Union  losses  were  very 
great.  He  thus  reached  the  Chickahominy  river,  some  eight  or 
ten  miles  east  of  Richmond,  and  from  there  proceeded  southward 
to  the  James  river,  which  he  crossed  near  Bermuda  Hundreds. 
His  intention  seems  to  have  been  to  take  Petersburg  on  the 
Appomattox  river  and  make  it  a  base  of  operations  against 
Richmond;  and  he  ordered  it  to  be  seized;  but,  for  some  reason 
not  easily  explained,  his  directions  though  perfectly  practicable 
were  not  obeyed  in  time;  and,  Lee  having  in  the  meanwhile 
thrown  himself  into  the  place,  it  could  not  be  taken.  A  desperate 
assault  was  made  on  June  18;  but  it  was  soon  found,  at  a  cost 
of  about  ten  thousand,  men,  that  Petersburg,  as  then  held,  could 
not  be  carried  by  assault;  and  all  that  remained  was  to  lay  siege 
to  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  substantially  within  the  defenses 
of  Richmond,  from  which  it  was  only  twenty  miles  distant;  and 
the  long  siege,  now  laid  to  it  by  Grant,  proved  in  the  end  to  be 
the  siege  also  of  Richmond. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cost  of  the  march  through  the 
wilderness  and  the  investment  of  Pctcrsbur<j — and  it  was  esti- 
mated at  nearly  ninety  thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded  and 
missing — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  purpose  had  been 
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accomplished,  though  it  may  not  have  appeared  at  once.  Not* 
withstanding  the  severe  losses  suffered  by  Grant,  the  Confederates 
hadfin  proportion  to  their  n  timbers  and  strength,  sustained  much 
greater  ones.  He  could  stand  them ;  they  could  not.  He  may 
have  expected,  and  doubtless  did  expect,  a  much  more  fortunate 
result  to  his  advance  southward;  but  he  had  to  make  that  advance 
at  any  cost.  He  had  to  prevent  Lee  from  attempting  to  march 
north  again  by  keeping  him  busy  in  Virginia;  and  he  did  it 
effectually.  ThougJi  lie  may  not  have  been  able  as  yet  to  enter 
Richmond  or  even  Petersburg,  he  had  placed  and  maintained 
Iiimself  in  the  next  most  fiital  point  fur  the  cau^^e  of  the  Con- 
federacy, Though  lie  may  not  have  closed  the  war,  as  he  had 
hoped  to  do,  he  prepared  the  way  to  close  it  the  next  spring. 

During  all  this  time  California  was  profoundly  interested  in  all 
the  military  operations  that  took  place  at  the  seat  of  war  and  in 
everything  tliat  was  done  in  the  work  of  preserving  the  Uiiion* 
It  never  for  a  moment  wavered  or  hesitated  in  word  or  act  in 
behalf  of  the  great  cause.  Though  very  poorly  and  inadequately 
represented,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  Union  sentiment  was  con- 
cerned, by  the  United  States  senators  Milton  S-  Latham,  who  sat 
from  March ^  1860,  to  March,  1363,  and  James  A.  McDougall,  who 
sat  from  March,  1S61,  to  March,  1S66,  the  case  was  much  better 
in  the  lower  house,  where  the  congressmen  for  the  temi  from 
March,  1861,  to  March,  1863,  were  Timothy  G.  Phelps,  Aaron  A, 
Sargent  and  Frederick  F.  Low  and  their  successors  were  Thomas 
B.  Shannon,  William  Higby  and  Cornelius  Cole — ^all  of  them 
uncompromising,  determined  and  outspoken  Union  men.  As 
for  the  state  legislature,  which  was  elected  in  1865  and  was  la 
be  the  first  of  the  biennial  legislatures  under  the  conslitutionaLj 
amendments  of  1862,  it  was  even  more  thoroughly  and  cocn*^ 
pletely  Union  than  the  one  of  the  year  before — the  loyal  majority*' 
being  counted  as  seveti  to  one  in  the  senate  and  nine  to  one  in 
the  assembly. 

The  new  legislature  met  at  Sacramento  on  December  7,  1863^ 
and  on  the  same  day  Governor  Stanford  presented  hiH  I,tst  mes- 
sage, reviewing  the  condition  and  setting  forth  the  prospects  of 
the  stiic  at  tf  '  '  He  allowed  that  the  state  tltht  on  Decem- 
ber I  wa^i  a  1  four  million  ci^ht  hundred  antl  thirty  TiivF- 
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thousand  dollars  and  that  it  had  been  decreased  nearly  seven 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  since  December  i,  1862. 
He  also  called  attention  to  the  circumstances  that  the  assessed 
value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  in  the  state  at  that  time 
was  in  round  numbers  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  millions, 
an  increase  of  eleven  millions  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 
The  decrease  in  the  indebtedness,  he  said,  was  due  in  part  to  the 
(act  that  no  outside  expenditures  had  been  contracted,  and  that 
it  had  been  the  steady  aim  of  the  administration  to  keep  the 
expenses  within  the  limits  contemplated  by  the  annual  appropria- 
tions. But  he  maintained  that,  however  much  the  administration 
might  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  economy,  it  rested  chiefly 
with  the  legislature  whether  or  not  such  a  disposition  could  be 
successfully  cultivated.  "In  public  affairs,  as  in  private  trans- 
actions," he  continued,  "the  policy  that  grasps  the  present  and 
wisely  anticipates  the  future  is  the  one  that  should  prevail;  and 
the  same  combination  of  sagacity  and  prudence  with  judicious 
expenditure,  that  conducts  individual  enterprises  to  a  successful 
issue,  should  be  the  governing  rule  that  controls  legislative 
action."  * 

As  to  charitable  institutions  Stanford  merely  stated,  without 
making  any  recommendation,  that  the  previous  legislature  had 
donated  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  dollars  to  carry 
on  the  insane  asylum,  state  prison,  reform  school  and  deaf  and 
dumb  asylum,  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  institutions  not 
connected  with  the  state.  He  recommended  a  thorough  revision 
and  codification  of  the  statutes  and  stated  as  a  reason  that  citi- 
zens "desirous  of  investigating  the  laws  stand  aghast  as  they 
survey  the  fourteen  ponderous  tomes  that  constitute  the  statutes 
of  this  youthful  state,  and  young  aspirants  to  professional  fame 
tremble  as  they  cross  the  threshold  that  leads  into  this  intricate 
abyss."  He  favored  the  continuance  of  the  geological  survey; 
hoped  that  the  question  of  taxing  the  mines,  which  had  excited 
the  previous  legislature,  would  never  be  revived,  and  miiintained 
that  the  mining  interest  "should  always  be  fostered  as  the  foun- 
dation of  our  prosperity."  Passing  next  to  the  public  lands 
granted  to  the  state,  he  showed  that,  in  addition  to  the  tide 

*  Senate  Journal,  1863-4,  22,  23. 
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lands,  they  amounted  to  a  little  over  eight  million  nine  hiindf«! 
and  thirty -two  thousand  acres,  of  which  nearly  one  nriUion  !scve» 
hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  had  been  sold,  leaving  over  1 
seven  million  acres  at  that  time  to  be  disposed  of»    In  reference 
to  the  public  schools,  he  considered  it  a  privilege  as  well  as  a 
duty  for  tlie  people  to  tax  themselves  liberaily  *'for  the  support 
of  those  institutions,  which  served  as  the  base  and  the  chief 
corner-stone  of  republican  Uberty.    Had  the  system  of  conimon 
school  education  that  prevails  in  our  northern  states/*  he  ctitititi- 
uedp  "found  an  early  entrance  and  been  nourished  into  life  in 
those  states  that  are  now  at  war  with  the  Union,  the  civilization 
of  the  nineteenth  century  would  never  have  been  shocked  by  |I»e 
rebellion  that  now  disgraces  its  annals.   At  the  north,  the  prin* 
ciple  of  education  is  the  governing  law  that  binds  into  a  solij 
phalanx  that  proud  array  of  free  communities.    At  the  souths 
ignorance  rears  on  every  side  its  hideous  front,  until  the  masses 
arc  steeped  in  the  degradation  that  has  for  years  been  preparing 
by  their  unprincipled  leaders.    The  nortli  is  united  in  battling 
for  a  principle,  which  education  has  taught  them  to  be  the  very 
life  of  their  institutions.    The  south  will  become  assimilated  to 
the  intelligence  and  loyalty  of  the  Union  as  soon  as  the  result  of 
our  victories  shall  have  dispersed  the  cloud  of  ignorance  that 
has,  with  them,  overshadowed  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
the  unnatural  contest."  * 

Stanford  next  called  attention  to  the  result  of  the  offer  of 
premiums  by  the  legislature  of  1 862  for  various  agricultural  and 
other  products.  He  said  that  extensive  tracts  of  pine  lands  h*id 
been  taken  up  and  a  large  amount  of  capital  invested  for  the 
manufacture  of  turpentine,  resin  and  tar;  that  tobacco  was  being 
successfully  cultivated  and  would  become  an  important  staple; 
that  hops  of  superior  quality  had  been  raised,  aed  that  promising 
experiments  had  been  made  in  the  production  of  sugar^  hemp< 
and  coffee.  '*  From  a  state  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  other!*  for 
the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,*'  he  went  on,  "we  have  risefi^ 
to  an  independent  position,  and  in  some  productions  take  prece- 
dence of  all  other  states  in  their  annual  aggregate  yield/*  Anc 
further  along,  referring  to  another  fifteen  years  of  state  gnowlb. 


^  Senate  J  oil  mat,  1 863-4 »  34-29. 
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he  added,  "As  we  now  lead  all  other  states  in  the  production  of 
wine  and  barley,  we  may  then  rival  Louisiana  in  the  production 
of  sugar,  Virginia  in  tobacco  and  Kentucky  in  hemp.  And 
while  the  trade  and  staples  of  North  Carolina  are  languishing 
under  the  blighting  influence  of  secession,  the  mountaineers  of 
California  may  snatch  from  her  grasp  the  distinction  of  being  the 
chief  tar  state."  * 

After  a  few  remarks  upon  the  suppression  of  Indian  troubles, 
the  efficiency  of  the  California  volunteers,  the  beneficence  of  the 
sanitary  fund,  the  increased  organization  and  equipment  of  the 
state  militia,  the  erection  of  additional  fortifications  and  water 
batteries  at  San  Francisco,  the  construction  of  an  iron-clad  for  the 
protection  of  that  harbor,  and  in  decided  favor  of  adopting  the 
legal  tender  note  or  greenback  currency,  Stanford  finished  his 
message  with  an  exposition  of  his  views  upon  federal  relations 
and  the  civil  war.  He  spoke  of  the  spirit  of  gloom  that  had 
seemed  to  lower  over  a  portion  of  the  north,  the  opposition  in 
some  of  the  states  to  the  policy  of  the  administration  and  the 
general  belief  that  some  of  the  European  powers  would  take 
advantage  of  temporary  disasters  to  urge  their  threats  of  south- 
ern recognition.  "But,"  he  proceeded,  **the  victories  of  July 
marked  a  revolution  in  our  affairs.  The  dissensions  that  had 
crept  into  the  loyal  states,  the  doubts  that  prevailed  as  to  our 
ultimate  success,  and  the  growing  fear  of  foreign  intervention 
were  overcome  in  the  glories  of  Gettysburg,  Vicksburg  and  Port 
Hudson.  Other  triumphs  have  since  followed  the  national  arms 
and  the  people  have  spoken  in  unmistakable  tones  through  the 
ballot-boxes  of  the  loyal  states  their  purpose  to  support  the 
administration;  and  they  have  evinced  in  language  not  to  be 
misunderstood  their  detestation  of  the  black  conspiracy  that  has 
so  long  threatened  the  beloved  institutions  of  their  country. 
With  this  sentiment,  strengthened  as  it  will  be  by  every  victory 
that  rewards  the  valor  of  our  troops,  the  result  of  the  struggle 
in  which  we  are  engaged  cannot  be  doubtful.  The  patriotism, 
spirit  and  loyalty  of  the  people  will  soon  succeed  in  restoring 
where  5t  rightfully  belongs  the  control  of  every  foot  of  territory 
within  the  national  boundaries." 

*  Senate  Journal,  1863-4,  30. 
24  Vol.  IV. 
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In  view  of  this  result,  he  thought  it  well  to  consider  the  condition 
in  which  the  territory  to  be  recovered  would  be  left  and  the  new 
and  important  duties  that  would  be  imposed  upon  the  national 
government  in  the  work  of  reconstruction.  The  future  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  republic  and  of  each  state  were  involved  in  the 
proper  adjustment  of  the  problems  presented  It  was  obvious 
that  there  should  be  a  thorough  and  effectual  eradication  of  every 
system  not  in  harmony  with  the  great  principles  of  liberty,  which 
formed  the  foundation  of  Republican  institutions.  In  that  regard 
the  rebellion  was  to  be  regarded  not  as  an  unmixed  evil,  for  it 
gave  the  loyal  states  the  opportunity  and  the  right,  in  the  might 
of  their  success,  to  act  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole  country. 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  he  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
in  the  recognition  of  the  rebellious  territory  it  might  be  wise  to 
disregard  old  state  lines  and  even  obliterate  their  very  boundaries 
and  names  "so  that  in  the  future  their  loyal  inhabitants,  taking  a 
just  and  proper  pride  in  their  local  institutions  and  states,  shall 
not  unnecessarily  suffer  the  mortification  and  injury  of  associa- 
tion with  the  history  of  so  vile  a  rebellion,  that  was  not  only 
against  the  great  principles  of  liberty  and  freedom  but  sought, 
with  a  worse  than  parricidal  hand  and  with  treachery  the  most 
unnatural,  the  eternal  and  never-to-be-forgotten  infamy  of  dis- 
memberment and  destruction  of  their  common  country."* 

*  Senate  Journal,  1863-4,  33-40- 
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REDERICK  F.  LOW,  the  new  governor  of  California,  was 


a  native  of  Frankfort,  Maine,  born  on  January  30,  1828.  AH 


his  school  education  was  received  there.  Before  attaining 
majority  he  sailed  for  California  and  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on 
June  14,  1849.  After  an  experience  of  a  few  months  in  the 
mines,  he  engaged  in  business  at  San  Francisco,  where  he  con- 
tinued until  1855,  when  he  went  to  Marysville  and  opened  a 
banking  house.  In  the  Republican  state  convention  held  at 
Sacramento  on  June  18,  1861,  he  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  state  controller;  but  on  August  20  of  the  same  year 
he  received  the  Republican  nomination  for  the  third  place  as  a 
congressman,  to  which  California  became  entitled  under  the 
census  of  i860;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  He  duly  presented  himself  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives in  Washington,  but  was  not  admitted  until  June  3,  1862; 
and  from  that  time  he  sat  until  the  end  of  the  summer  session  of 
1863.  Upon  his  return,  he  became  a  candidate  for  governor  and 
managed,  under  Conness'  manipulation,  as  already  stated,  to 
obtain  the  nomination  and  gain  the  election.' 

On  December  10,  1863,  in  the  presence  of  the  legislature  con- 
vened in  joint  convention,  the  new  governor  was  sworn  into 
office  and  delivered  his  inaugural  address.  He  called  attention 
to  the  changes  made  by  the  recent  amendments  to  the  constitu- 

*  Davis' Political  Conventions,  176,  179,  182,  195,  201,  599. 
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tion  and  e^^eoally  to  the  &ct  that  the  irants  of  two  years,  instead 
of  one  as  before,  wouid  have  to  be  anticipated  and  pro\'ided  for 
at  each  session  of  the  legislature.  He  said,  "This  new  order  of 
things — calculated  to  lessen  the  expenses  of  the  go\'emnient 
and  to  give  to  our  legislation  more  permanence  than  has  been 
hitherto  enjoyed — increases  the  responsibility*  of  both  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislature  and  makes  an  additional  call  upon  their 
zeal  and  watchfulness  in  the  conduct  of  public  afEurs."  He  next 
turned  to  the  question  of  finances  and  said  that,  as  it  would  be 
apparent  to  any  one  examining  the  subject  that  the  state  u-as 
"paying  an  interest,  directly  and  indirectly,  of  two  per  cent  per 
month  as  a  minimum  on  a  large  portion  of  the  current  expendit- 
ures," there  could  be  little  hope,  until  a  remedy  could  be  found 
for  such  a  state  of  affairs,  to  attempt  inaugurating  the  reforms  in 
various  departments  that  were  imperatively  necessary- ;  and  he 
proposed  at  an  early  day  to  make  such  recommendations  as 
might  seem  to  him  conducive  to  the  ends  indicated.  He  prom- 
ised, in  filling  the  offices  within  his  gift,  to  exclude  "drones, 
whose  small  talents  and  less  energies  are  usually  exhausted  in 
efforts  to  obtain  places  which  they  are  not  competent  to  fill to 
use  the  veto  power  **with  caution  and  only  in  cases  where  to 
refrain  would  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  state," 
and  never  to  exercise  the  pardoning  power  unless  convinced  that 
injustice  had  been  done — the  presumption  in  all  cases  being  that 
questions  of  guilt  or  innocence  are  far  better  capable  of  deter- 
mination on  regular  judicial  trials  than  on  ex-parte  statements 
subsequently  made.* 

After  mentioning  the  penal,  reformatory  and  benevolent  insti- 
tutions, the  burdens  of  which  must  always  be  borne  by  well- 
regulated  communities,  he  proceeded  to  speak  of  private  char- 
itable enterprises,  which  had  been  receiving  large  aid  from  the 
state — the  last  year's  appropriations  amounting  to  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  "Such  munificent  gifts  in  aid  of  suffering  and  helpless 
humanity,"  he  continued,  "would  be  a  source  of  pride  to  every 
good  citizen,  if  the  state  had  anything  to  give;  but  appropriations 
so  large  of  mere  promises  to  pay,  while  state  warrants  to  the 
amount  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  selling  in  the 
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market  at  rates  far  from  flattering  to  the  public  credit,  seem  to 
me  to  be  an  exhibition  of  generosity  at  the  expense  of  justice 
towards  those  who  have  become  creditors  of  the  state.  I  am 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  no  additional  debt  should  be  created 
for  these  purposes  and  that  the  various  local  charities  should  for 
the  present  at  least  rely  upon  the  aid  of  private  citizens  and, 
where  circumstances  justify  it,  of  the  county  authorities."  He 
deemed  the  state  prison  as  but  poorly  answering  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended;  pronounced  the  system  pursued  in  its 
management  as  far  from  perfect,  and  said  he  should  endeavor  to 
do  something  towards  making  the  prisoners  support  themselves; 
he  trusted  that  the  insane  asylum,  after  recent  improvements, 
would  be  found  adequate,  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  frequently 
agitated  question  of  a  branch  asylum  in  some  other  portion  of 
the  state;  he  hoped  that  proper  attention  would  be  paid  to  the 
discipline  and  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders,  and  he  doubted 
whether  so  large  an  appropriation  as  seventy-five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  deafi  dumb  and  blind  was,  in  view  of  the  embarrassed 
condition  of  the  state  finances,  either  necessary  or  judicious.* 

Special  legislation,  he  thought,  had  been  a  crying  evil  in  the 
state,  consuming  a  large  portion  of  the  time  of  each  session  of 
the  legislature  and  dealing  with  subjects  in  respect  to  which 
counties  and  courts  were  the  best  judges;  and  he  announced 
that  he  should  not  hesitate  to  withhold  his  approval  from  "any 
bill  granting  privileges  which  might  have  been  granted  under 
the  general  laws  of  the  state  by  the  supervisors  of  the  county 
therein  concerned,  had  they  deemed  it  advisable,  or  any  bill 
intended  to  aid  parties  in  courts  to  favors  denied  them  there." 
He  believed  that  "the  proceeds  of  the  bounties  so  liberally 
granted  to  the  state  by  the  general  government  for  school  pur- 
poses should  be  inviolably  preserved  to  their  proper  uses  and 
the  debt  due  to  the  school  fund — which  under  no  pretense  should 
ever  have  been  contracted — should  be  preferred  before  all  other 
claims."  He  favored  the  normal  school,  the  university  and  the 
registry  law.  He  held  that  "no  tax  should  ever  be  laid  upon 
commerce  for  the  aggrandizement  of  individuals  or  corporations 
or  for  the  support  of  useless  public  officers."    He  deprecated  the 
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attempt  made  some  years  previous  by  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  **to  assert  for  California  the  ott*ncrship  of  the 
mineral  lands  of  the  United  States  within  her  boundaries** 
repugnant  to  the  loyal  sentiment  of  the  people  and  manili^tljr 
conflict  with  the  rightful  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  and  expmsed 
a  hope  and  confidence  that  all  citizens  would  and  should  be 
encouraged  to  enter  freely  upon  the  public  mineral  lands  fcr 
mining  purjsoses.*  In  conclusion,  after  ^  few  words  favoring  a 
continuance  of  the  geological  survey,  he  congratulated  the  slate 
upon  its  emphatic  declaration  for  the  fourth  lime,  through  the 
ballot-box,  of  adherence  to  the  Union  uncompromised  and  unco<m- 
promising,  and  against  any  oilier  peace  than  such  as  would  follow 
upon  unconditional  surrender  of  the  rebels  to  the  nation's  right- 
ful authorit)'." 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Low's  administration  was  his  veto  on 
December  iS  of  a  bill  to  transfer  the  moneys  then  in  the  hospi 
fund  of  the  state  of  California  into  the  legislative  fund;  and 
continued  to  shower  vetoes  for  the  remainder  of  his  term,  Oi 
December  23,  he  vetoed  a  bill  in  reference  to  the  comt>ensalioi 
of  the  supervisors  of  El  Dorado  county  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  establish  a  dangerous  practice  and  remove  proper  checks 
as  to  the  drawing  of  warrants.  He  likewise  vetoed,  on  Januar}' 
30,  a  bill  to  validate  the  illegal  acts  of  the  Calaveras  Mining 
Company  on  the  ground  that  such  action  w*as  beyond  the  power 
of  the  legislature;  on  February  2,  a  bill  in  reference  to  commit- 
ments  to  the  insane  asylum;  on  March  Sf  a  bill  to  secure  rights 
which  had  been  lost  by  the  inadvcrtant  repeal  of  an  old  forcible 
entry  and  unlawful  detainer  act;  on  March  !o,  a  bill  for  a  bridge 
over  the  Stanislaus  river;  on  March  1 5,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
sale  of  certain  ititerests  of  minors  in  a  house  and  lot^  in  Sacra- 
maito;  on  March  21,  a  bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of  certain 
general  statutes  over  a  single  township  in  Amadof  county  and  a 
bill  to  graiit  certain  exclusive  rights  and  privileges  to  the  Yreka 
Creek  Dminage  Company;  on  March  22,  a  bill  requiring  the 
supen  isors  of  Sacramento  count\^  to  levj^  a  tax  for  the  benefit  of 

'See  Opinion  of  Justice  Heydenfddt  in  IHcIes  vs.  Bell,  3C11K  119:  allcr- 
ward^  overruled  in  the  mmHn^d  c«iM  of  Moore  rs*  Stmmm^  Fimom 
Fli>tt  er»  17  Cal.  199. 
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the  State  Agricultural  Society;  on  March  23,  a  bill  for  the  conr 
struction  of  a  turnpike  road  in  Santa  Clara  and  Santa  Cruz 
counties  on  account  of  a  fatal  mistake  in  it;  on  March  29,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  commissioners  of  the  funded  debt  of  San  Fran-: 
Cisco  to  compromise  and  settle  claims  and  convey  real  estate  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  unsettle  titles  and  encourage  litigation; 
on  April  4,  a  bill  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Californian 
portion  of  the  Pacific  railroad  from  San  Francisco  to  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  state,  a  bill  to  amend  the  civil  practice  act  on 
account  of  a  fatal  error  in  it,  and  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Oakland 
and  San  Antonio  Steam  Navigation  Company  to  improve  the 
navigation  of  San  Antonio  creek  in  Alameda  county.  All  these 
vetoes  were  sustained.^ 

But  there  were  a  number  of  other  vetoes  by  Low  that  were 
not  sustained,  and  particularly  when  it  became  apparent  that  he 
rather  enjoyed  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power.  On  February  1 5 
he  vetoed  a  bill  to  construct  a  turnpike  in  Amador  county,  a  bill  to 
construct  a  turnpike  in  Marin  county  and  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
administrator  of  Maria  Ygnacia  Amador  de  Alvarado,  deceased, 
to  sell  real  estate.  These  were  all  passed  over  the  veto  almost 
unanimously.  On  March  28  he  vetoed  a  bill  extending  the 
franchise  of  a  toll  road  in  Tulare  county  from  t\Venty  to  twenty- 
five  years,  which  was  passed  over  the  veto  unanimously  in  the 
senate  and  by  a  vote  of  fifty-two  against  eight  in  the  assembly. 
Several  other  vetoes  were  sustained  by  a  bare  scratch  in  the 
senate.  One  was  of  a  bill  authorizing  the  administrator  of  Josiah 
B.  Royal,  deceased,  to  sell  the  property  of  the  estate;  another 
of  a  bill  authorizing  the  executors  of  Elias  S.  Cooper,  deceased, 
to  sell  real  estate;  another  of  a  bill  authorizing  Lucian  B.  Healy 
to  sell  real  estate,  and  another  of  a  bill  authorizing  the  guardian 
of  certain  minors  to  sell  their  estate.^ 

Every  sentiment  or  proposition  in  favor  of  the  Union  was  of 
course  received  with  welcome  by  the  legislature  of  1863-4.  On 
December  22,  1863,  the  governor  transmitted  a  letter  from  Gen- 
eral Joseph  Hooker,  written  on  September  20,  1 863,  in  reference 

*  Senate  Journal,  1863-4,  no,  131,  232,  410,  460,  494,  518,  529,  531,  587, 
688,  690;  Assembly  Journal,  1863-4,  293,  492. 
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to  the  resolation  of  the  previous  legislahjrc  in  recognition  of  his 
splendid  services  in  the  national  cause  and  the  fame  reflcctcci  by 
them  on  the  name  of  California.*    Hooker  returned  his  tJianks; 
said  that  his  name  was  borne  on  the  army  register  as  a  rcpft- 
sentative  of  hb  adopted  state,  and  added  that,  next  to  honorable 
and  complete  success  over  the  enemies  of  the  Union*  he  could 
esteem  nothing  more  highly  than  California  s  good  opinion  of 
the  manner  ill  which  he  had  performed  his  duties.   At  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  governor,  the  letter  was  spread  upon  the  journals 
of  both  houses/   On  January  20,  1864,3  series  of  resoliitit>ns 
was  adopted  expressing  the  most  uncompromising  loyalty  of  the 
people  of  the  state  to  the  Union,  indorsing  all  and  each  of  the 
measures  of  the  national  administration  for  the  suppre?)Sion  of 
the  rebellion^  pledging  the  faith  of  the  state  to  stand  by  and  sup 
port  President  Lincoln  in  his  emancipation  proclamation  and  his 
determination  not  to  retract  it,  giving  in  its  adherence  to  hi^ 
plan  of  reconstruction  of  the  rebellious  states  and»  after  some 
further  expressions  of  unswea  ing  patriotism,  recommcncUjig  him 
to  re-election  as  "the  instrument  selected  by  Providence  to  lead 
the  country  in  safety  through  all  its  perils  and  restore  it  again  to 
a  peace  in  which  no  element  of  discord  shall  be  found"*  On 
January  29,  a  resolution  was  offered  in  the  senate  asking  United 
States  Senator  James  A*  McDougall  to  resign  his  scat  for  the 
reason  that  he  did  not  represent  the  loyalty  of  tlie  people 
of  California,    There  were  many  amendments  olTcred  in  both 
houses,  some  of  tliem  reflecting  unfavorably  though  perhap* 
too  truthfully  upon  his  intemperance;  but  the  houses  finally  ofi 
February  9  settled  upon  a  distinct  series  of  resolutions,  charging 
that  his  associations  and  political  and  personal  conduct  were  a 
willful  misrepresentation  of  the  wishes,  opinions  and  habits  of  the 
people  of  California,  and  calling  upon  all  loyal  men  in  and  out  of 
office  to  exonerate  the  state  from  the  imputations  which  hb  con* 
duct  was  so  well  calculated  to  invite/* 

There  were  a  number  of  persons  in  the  state  who,  not  wit  fa* 

'Stats.  1S63.  795. 

»  Senate  Jou  rna  1 ,  1 863-4 ,  1 20.  121 ;  Assembl  j  Jouniiil ,  1  ^yA*  1 5*&* 
■Stats.  iS6j-4,  54f^ 
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standing  the  general  satisfaction  given  by  the  specific  contract 
law  or  gold  coin  act,  still  thought  it  unpatriotic  and  desired  its 
repeal.  Several  propositions  of  this  kind  were  presented,  but 
immediately  from  many  different  parts  of  the  state  came  remon- 
strances against  such  repeal.  On  February  6,  1864,  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  at  Washington,  was  asked 
by  telegraph  for  his  opinion  on  the  subject ;  and  he  replied  that 
he  thought  the  gold  law  against  national  policy  and  that  he 
would  be  much  gratified  to  see  California  declare  **in  favor  of 
one  currency  for  the  whole  people"  by  its  repeal.  But  the  peo- 
ple in  general  were  very  decidedly  of  a  different  opinion ;  and 
the  law  remained  and  remains  on  the  statute-book.  On  March 
4,  1864,  upon  the  announcement  of  the  death  on  that  day  of 
Thomas  Starr  King,  the  orator  and  patriot,  the  houses  resolved 
that  he  had  been  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  cause  of  the  country 
and  that  from  his  ability,  learning  and  eloquence  the  people  of 
the  state  had  derived  the  most  enduring  benefit.  They  therefore 
ordered  the  flag  on  the  capitol  to  be  displayed  at  half  mast  and 
adjourned  from  March  5  to  March  8  in  honor  of  his  memory.* 

At  the  same  session  of  the  legislature,  apparently  in  response 
to  the  recommendations  of  Governor  Stanford's  message,  various 
different  bills  were  offered  for  a  digest  of  the  statutes.  It  was  a 
work  that  was  much  needed  for  the  reason  that  the  statutory 
law  was  in  the  utmost  confusion  and  so  scattered  that  it  was 
extremely  diflicult  for  any  one,  except  an  expert,  to  know  any- 
thing about  it.  Most  of  the  bills  were  introduced  into  the 
assembly;  but  it  was  found  towards  the  end  of  the  session  that 
the  subject  could  not  be  satisfactorily  settled ;  and  all  the  propo- 
sitions were  indefinitely  postponed.*  Before  the  beginning  of  the 
next  session,  private  enterprise,  entirely  unaided  by  the  state, 
supplied  the  want  and  made  it  comparatively  easy  a  few  years 
afterwards  to  formulate  the  series  of  codifications  known  as  the 
California  codes. 

As  a  general  rule  the  conduct  of  this  legislature  was  earnest 
and  dignified.    There  were  no  disgraceful  exposures,  scenes  or 

'Senate  Journal,  1863-4,  287;  Assembly  Journal,  1863-4,  461;  Stats. 
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charges,  as  thcic  had  been  in  previous  legislatures;  and,  if  there 
was  any  corrupUon,  it  was  so  secret  as  to  be  practically  unknown. 
But  there  was  nevertheless  a  touch  of  comedy,  if  not  Ikrce,  On 
March  15,  on  the  passage  111  the  senate  of  a  bill  for  the  rdicf  of 
Joseph  A.  Moultrie,  Horace  Hawes  declined  to  vote.  C 
Gaskill,  notwithstanding  the  ballot  was  twenty-one  in  bvm  of 
the  bill  to  eight  against  it,  moved  that  Hawes  should  be  required 
to  vote.    After  much  bickering,  he  moved  a  resolution  which 
was  adopted  that  if  Hawes  still  persistently  declined  to  vote,! 
the  presiding  officer  should  be  required  to  reprimand  him  for 
contumacious  refusal  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  tJie  senate  On 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution ^  George  Pearce  declined  to  vote. 
After  the  reprimand  of  Hawes,  which  was  somewhat  perfunctorj", 
L.  M,  Foulke  moved  that  Pearce  should  be  called  before  the  bar 
of  the  senate  and  give  his  excuse*    Thereupon  Hawes,  in  speak- 
ing on  the  proposition,  made  use  of  pointed  language  to  the 
effect  that  a  statement  tliat  he  had  **absolutely  refused  to  vote 
when  requested  or  retjuired  so  to  do  by  the  senate'*  was  a  lalse* 
hood»   To  this  James  R  Hale  took  exception;  and  Hawes  fnade 
an  explanation  which  was  accepted  by  the  senate  as  satisfactory. 
Hawes  then  moved  that  Foulke*s  resolution  against  Pcarec 
should  be  amended  by  including  the  name  of  every  senator  wh 
might  be  found  by  referring  to  the  journal  to  have  declined  t 
vote.    This  was  declared  out  of  order;  the  resolution  w 
adopted;  and  Pearce  made  an  explanation  and  was  excused. 
The  next  day  Gaskill  and  Hale,  having  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names  at  roll-call  as  required  by  the  rules  of  tlie  senate,  Hawes 
moved  that  they  should  be  reprimanded  by  the  presiding  officer 
for  their  contumacious  conduct;  but  by  that  time  the  senate  was 
apparently  tired  and  put  an  end  to  the  subject  by  tabling  it* 

On  April  4,  1864,  the  legislature  adjourned;  and  there  was. 
not  to  be  another  session  until  December,  1865.   By  that  Urn 
many  changes,  and  particulariy  in  reference  to  the  war  and  ih 
condition  of  the  Union,  had  occurred.    Grant,  as  has  been  seen 
had  plunged  with  tlie  army  of  the  Potomac  into  the  wildem^ 
between  Fredericksburg  and  Richmond  and  in  June*  having  g 
arouiii]  to  the  south  of  Petersburg,  invested  that  place.  One 
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his  first  moves,  after  establishing  his  position  there,  was  to  reach 
out  southwestward  with  the  object  of  seizing  the  railroads  and 
thereby  intercepting  Lee's  communications  with  the  southern 
country  and  cutting  off  his  supplies.  It  was  perfectly  well  under- 
stood by  Lee  that  this  would  be  terribly  disastrous,  if  not  fatal, 
to  him;  and  he  was  obliged  to  send  out  his  best  troops  to  resist 
Grant's  steady  and  persistent  efforts  to  accomplish  a  purpose  of 
such  great  importance.  The  struggle  for  the  railroads  running 
southward  became  therefore  as  it  were  the  chief  controversy  and' 
so  remained,  while  the  main  armies  faced  each  other  about 
Petersburg,  until  the  next  spring.  In  July,  however,  very  soon 
after  Grant  took  up  his  position  on  the  south  side  of  Petersburg, 
Lee  attempted  to  make  a  diversion  by  sending  General  Jubal  A. 
Early  into  the  Shenandoah  valley  with  a  force  strong  enough  to 
menace  Washington.  He  hoped  in  this  manner  to  induce  Grant 
to  detach  so  many  troops  from  before  Petersburg  as  to  materially 
weaken  him.  But  Grant  was  not  to  be  changed  from  his  purpose 
by  such  strategy:  besides,  he  had  placed  Sheridan  in  command 
of  all  the  Union  cavalry  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  had 
good  reason  to  believe  that  he  could  depend  upon  Sheridan  to 
do  what  occasion  might  require. 

Early,  according  to  directions,  proceeded  into  the  Shenandoah 
valley  and  marched  thence  with  celerity  by  the  way  of  Harper's 
Ferry  into  Pennsylvania  as  far  as  Chambersburg,  which  he 
burned — at  the  same  time  seizing  and  driving  or  carrying  off 
large  numbers  of  cattle  and  quantities  of  supplies.  He  even 
advanced  to  within  six  or  seven  miles  of  Washington ;  but,  as  he 
saw  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  approach  too  near  or  to  remain 
where  he  was,  he  suddenly  turned  around  and  returned  the  same 
way  he  had  come  into  the  Shenandoah  valley.  At  Winchester 
he  was  met  by  Sheridan;  and  a  battle  took  place  at  that  point 
on  September  19,  1864,  in  which  the  Confederates  were  badly 
defeated.  Early,  collecting  what  were  left  of  his  scattered  forces, 
fell  back  to  Fisher's  Hill,  eight  miles  south  of  Winchester,  where 
he  attempted  to  make  a  new  stand.  But  Sheridan  was  not  a  man 
to  hesitate  or  delay  as  long  as  he  could  strike ;  and,  pushing  after 
Early  as  rapidly  as  possible,  he  a  few  days  subsequently  struck 
him  again  at  that  place  and  defeated  him  even  worse  than  before. 
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Early  and  hU  demoralized  forces^  hav  titg  lost  ncaiiy  everytfafng^ 
were  obliged  to  take  to  the  mounLuns,  where  Sheridan  with  bss 
c^mlry  could  not  well  follow,  Slseridan  thereupoti  directed  his 
attention  to  scouring  the  Shenandoah  valley*  and  destroying 
all  propert>%  of  which  the  rebels  might  make  use^  that  he  could 
lay  hands  on.  He  then,  supposing  that  Early  had  had  enough 
of  Ms  raid,  left  his  forces  in  charge  of  Generals  George  Crook  and 
Horatio  G.  Wright  and  made  a  flying  \isit  to  Washingtoo. 
'  Sheridan  was  mistaken  tn  Early.  That  persistent  oflSoert 
gathering  up  his  broken  forces  and  being  in  the  meanwhile 
largely  reinforced,  on  October  iS  made  a  night  attack  upon  the 
Union  army  at  Cedar  Creek  near  Fisher  s  Hill,  defeated  it  and 
threw  it  into  confusion.  On  that  same  night  Sheridan^  who  had 
ret  u  m  ed  from  Was  h  i  ngt on ,  si  ept  at  Wi  nch  estirr.  I  n  the  mom  t  ng» 
he  started  up  the  valley  for  the  purpose  of  resuming  charge  of 
his  army;  but  the  further  he  rode  the  more  he  was  convinced 
that  some  great  disaster  had  occurred.  Becoming  alarmed  he 
put  spurs  to  his  horse  and,  after  a  long  and  severe  run  of  some 
thirty  miles,  reached  the  front  about  ten  o'clock,  where  he  found 
Wright  re-farming  his  shattered  lines.  Such  was  the  equestrian 
feat  that  afterwards,  being  embellished  by  a  poet,  became  famous 
as  "Sheridan*s  Ride/'  According  to  the  pocmj  Sheridin  induce*! 
his  defeated  army  to  turnaround  at  once  and  rush  upon  and 
rout  the  exultant  enemy.  The  fact  was  that  he  rode  up  on  his 
smoking  horse,  swinging  his  cap  and  finding  no  fault,  but  on  the 
contrary  encouraging  his  men  and  calling  in  the  stragglcrs-^t 
the  same  time  shouting  to  them,  "Turn  the  other  way,  boys;  we 
are  going  back  to  our  camp.  We  are  going  to  lick  them  out  of 
their  boots !  *'  Tlie  stragglers  did  resu  mc  their  places  in  the  ranks ; 
and  then  Sheridan,  exercising  great  care  and  circums|>cclion  to 
keep  up  their  spirits  with  profuse  and  cheering  assunmces  of 
"getting  even  on  Old  Jubal,"  led  them  back.  And  accordingly, 
that  same  afternoon  about  one  o'clock,  he  again  fell  upon  Early 
and  gave  him  another  severe  beating — this  time  driving  him 
lliruugh  llic  streets  of  Strasburg  in  greater  disorder  than  he  had 
previously  driven  him  at  Winchester  and  Fisher*s  HilL  Early*s 
arnsy  wa*  in  ftict  totally  destroyed  and  never  fought  again.  The 
Union  victory  was  indeed  an  extixiordinary  one^  triumphantly 
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gained  in  the  afternoon  by  an  army  that  had  been  thoroughly 
beaten  in  the  forenoon  of  the  same  day.  It  was  a  wonderful 
exhibition  of  what  a  single  man  may  sometimes  accomplish  and 
forcibly  reminds  one  of  a  remark  of  Napoleon,  "The  general  is 
the  head,  the  all-in-all  of  the  army.  It  was  not  the  Roman  army 
that  conquered  Gaul,  but  Caesar.  It  was  not  the  Carthaginian 
army  that  made  the  republican  army  tremble  at  the  very  gates  of 
Rome,  but  Hannibal.  It  was  not  the  Macedonian  army  that 
penetrated  to  the  Indus,  but  Alexander." 

At  the  same  time  that  Grant  was  thus  exercising  Lee  at 
Petersburg  and  Sheridan  was  driving  Early  in  the  Shenandoah 
valley,  Sherman  was  pressing  Johnston  in  Georgia.  He  left 
Chattanooga  on  May  6  with  about  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
consisting  of  the  so-called  armies  of  the  Cumberland,  the  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Ohio, — the  first  under  the  subordinate  command 
of  General  Thomas,  the  second  under  that  of  General  McPherson, 
and  the  third  under  General  John  M.  Schofield.  His  infantry 
amounted  to  about  ninety  thousand;  his  cavalry  to  about  six 
thousand,  and  his  artillery  to  about  four  thousand  with  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  field-pieces.  The  main  object  of  his  expedi- 
tion was  the  capture  of  Atlanta,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  about  one 
hundred  miles  southeast  of  Chattanooga,  where  were  situated 
the  chief  manufactories  of  Confederate  military  supplies.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Confederate  forces  under  Johnston,  whose  duty  it 
became  to  resist  Sherman's  advance,  consisted  of  about  sixty 
thousand  men,  divided  into  three  corps  under  the  subordinate 
lead  of  Generals  William  J.  Hardee,  John  B.  Hood  and  Leonidas 
Polk  respectively.  While  Sherman's  men  were  in  prime  con- 
dition, fully  equipped,  many  of  Johnston's  were  not  so,  and  some 
of  his  raw  levies  not  in  fighting  trim.  All  he  could  do  therefore 
was  to  stubbornly  dispute  the  Union  progress,  making  the  best 
use  possible  of  the  many  defensive  positions  which  the  rough 
country  south  of  Chattanooga  afforded,  and  not  to  risk  a  regular 
battle;  and  it  was  upon  this  plan  that  he  fought. 

Sherman  advanced  without  much  delay  at  any  point  His 
numbers  and  his  skill  enabled  him  to  drive  the  Confederates  from 
every  stand  made  by  thcni.  Small  conflicts  took  place  at  Resaca 
on  May  15,  Dallas  May  25,  Lost  Mountain  June  14  and  Kenesaw 
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Mountain  June  27,  at  which  Polk  was  killed,  Jobnston  kept  mov- 
ing backward  until  July  10,  when  he  made  a  new  stand  behind  the 
defenses  of  Atlanta,  while  Sherman  followed,  and  the  two  armies 
faced  each  other  with  the  Chattalioochee  river  between  thcuL 
While  in  this  positiun,  on  July  17,  Johnston^  who  notwithstancliiig 
his  able  retreat  did  not  appear  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Confed- 
erate government,  was  superseded,  and  Hood,  who  was  usu^&ily 
known  as  *  t  he  fighter,'*  was  put  hi  his  place.  This  was  probably 
furtunate  for  the  Union  arms,  because  Hood,  apparently  to  keep 
up  his  reputation  or  at  least  to  satisfy  the  anti-Fabian  policy  of 
the  Confederate  governmctit,  at  once  assumed  the  offcnsi^x  and 
in  a  short  time  ruined  his  cause.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four 
weeks,  he  made  three  furious  assaults  on  the  Union  lines,  in  every 
one  of  wliich  he  was  repulsed  with  great  loss;  and  about  t!ic 
only  great  damage  he  intlicted  was  the  killing  of  the  Union  gen- 
eral McPherson,  By  the  end  of  August,  Sherman  had  managed 
by  skillful  maneuvering  to  get  around  to  the  rear  or  southward 
of  Atlanta  and  cut  the  railroads  by  which  the  Confederates 
obtained  their  supplies.  This  compelled  them  to  abandon  their 
intrenchments;  and  about  the  beginning  of  September  Sherman 
was  enabled  to  telegraph  to  Washington  that  Atlanta  w\is  won. 

Upon  the  capture  uf  Atlanta  Sherman  ordered  its  inliabi taints 
to  leave  the  place,  giving  them  the  privilege  of  going  north  or 
south  as  the>'  might  desire.  About  two  thousand  chose  to  go 
south  and  were  transported  at  United  States  cost  to  Rough  and 
Ready,  an  outpost  in  that  direction;  while  the  others  were  for* 
warded  to  Chattanooga,  Great  compkiint  was  made  at  the  time 
by  the  Confederates  in  reference  to  this  order.  Hood  assumed 
to  protest  *'in  the  name  of  God  and  humanity"  against  it  as 
'Hniprccedcnted'*  and  transcending  *in  studied  and  ingenious 
cruelty  all  acts  ever  brought  to  my  attention  in  the  dark  historj^ 
of  wan'*  But  when  it  is  considered  that  Hood  himself,  before 
abandoning  the  place,  had  destroyed  all  the  ketones  and  machine* 
shops  and  carried  ufTail  the  food  and  supfilies,  it  is  pliin  that  he 
w*is  the  one  I  hat  had  violated  the  knvs  of  humanity  and  dime  an 
act  of  studied  and  ingenious  cruelty.  Sherman  could  not  feed 
the  inhabitants;  he  would  n^t  massacre  them  as  F»trrest  was  s;iid 
to  have  done  the  people  at  Fort  Pillow ;  he  did  not  w*ant  tliem 
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to  interfere  with  his  intended  further  advance;  and  he  therefore 
in  as  kind  and  gentle  a  manner  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances sent  them  where  they  need  not  starve  nor  be  in  his  way. 

While  Sherman  was  at  Atlanta,  Jefferson  Davis,  the  Confeder- 
ate president,  visited  Hood  at  Macon  and  attempted  to  practice 
on  Sherman  substantially  the  same  kind  of  a  strategic  game  that 
Lee  tried  to  play  on  Grant  at  Petersburg — with  the  difference 
that,  though  both  attempts  failed,  Lee  did  not  injure  himself  or 
his  army,  while  Davis  made  a  mistake  which  in  effect  materially 
hastened  the  collapse  and  fall  of  the  Confederacy.  At  his  direc- 
tion, Hood,  instead  of  falling  back  and  harassing  Sherman's 
further  progress,  moved  off  in  a  northwesterly  direction  by  the 
way  of  Tuscumbia  and  Florence  in  northwestern  Alabama,  into 
the  middle  of  Tennessee.  Davis  seems  to  have  thought  that 
Sherman  would  follow  Hood  to  protect  Nashville,  just  as  Lee 
thought  that  Grant  would  weaken  himself  to  stop  Early  in  the 
Shenandoah  valley.  But  he  reckoned  wrongly.  Sherman  did 
not  move  and  had  no  idea  of  moving  in  that  direction.  As 
Grant,  however,  had  left  Early  to  be  dealt  with  by  Sheridan,  so 
Sherman  left  Hood  to  be  dealt  with  by  Thomas,  who  immedi- 
ately made  it  his  business  to  see  what  he  was  endeavoring  to 
accomplish.  As  Hood  approached  Nashville  from  the  south- 
ward, he  was  met  at  Franklin  by  a  portion  of  the  Union  army 
under  Schofield;  and  a  severe  battle  took  place  there  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  in  which  Hood  was  defeated  with  considerable  loss.  He 
nevertheless  advanced  still  further  towards  Nashville  and  was 
met  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  place  by  Thomas.  He  had 
at  that  time  about  forty-four  thousand  men;  while  Thomas,  after 
being  joined  by  Schofield  from  Franklin,  seems  to  have  had  not 
quite  so  many.  On  December  1 5,  as  Hood  approached,  Thomas 
moved  out  of  his  lines  and  attacked  him  with  great  effect.  The 
conflict  lasted  two  days.  On  the  first,  Hood  was  driven  back 
some  two  or  three  miles;  and  on  the  second,  he  was  entirely 
routed  and  his  army  so  scattered  and  demoralized  that,  like 
Early's  after  the  rout  at  Strasburg,  it  never  reunited. 

Meanwhile,  on  November  1 1,  Sherman,  after  burning  Atlanta 
and  destroying  all  the  railroads  in  his  rear,  cut  the  telegraph 
lines  that  had  theretofore  kept  him  in  communication  with 
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Washington  and  the  northern  states  and  started  on  his  D&inous 
* 'march  through  Georgia/'  His  forces  consisted  of  about  iixt)** 
live  thousand  men ;  and,  as  these  had  to  subsist  mainly  on  what 
they  could  gather  of  the  products  of  the  country  as  the)' 
advanced,  they  were  obliged  to  spread  out  to  a  breadth  of  about 
forty  miles.  For  about  a  month,  after  thus  plunging  into  the 
very  bowels  of  the  Confederacy,  nothing  was  heard  orhim  or  lu$ 
army  at  the  north;  and,  as  the  days  went  by,  great  anxiety  was 
felt.  But,  as  it  turned  out,  he  marched  all  tlic  way  from  Atlanu 
to  Savannah,  a  distance  in  a  straight  line  of  about  ti^'o  hundtcd 
and  twenty- five  miles,  almost  without  obstruction.  Some  smaH 
bodies  of  troops  might  have  been  gathered  at  various  poiJits  to 
oppose  him;  but  he  managed  his  advance  with  so  much  skill  thai 
they  could  not  tell  where  to  concentrate.  Nor  did  tliey  know  for 
what  point  he  was  aiming.  But  on  December  13  he  suddenly 
made  his  appearance  before  Fort  McAllister  on  tlie  Ogcchcc 
river  near  Savannah,  which  he  immediately  took  by  assault;  and 
thus,  by  the  unexpected  success  and  glorious  ending  of  hb 
march  through  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy's  country— especially 
after  the  fears  that  had  been  entertained  for  his  safet}' — he  threw 
the  entire  north  from  Maine  to  California  into  an  ecstasy  of  joy. 
On  December  20^  a  week  after  the  taking  of  Fort  McAllister,  the 
Confederates  evacuated  Savannah  and  Sherman  announced  the 
fact  to  Lincoln  by  sending  word  that  he  begged  to  prcs^cnt  to 
him  *'as  a  Christmas  gift  the  city  of  Savannah,  with  one  hundnHl 
and  fifty  heavy  guns,  plenty  of  ammunition  and  about  twcmty- 
five  thousand  bales  of  cotton/*  But — what  was  far  more  impor- 
tant — he  also  sent  word  that  the  Confederacy  was  nothing  hut  an 
empty  shell,  and  that  he  was  ready  with  his  victorious  army  to 
march  northward. 

About  the  same  time  that  Atlanta  in  Georgt;i  was  taken.  lUc 
port  of  Mobile  in  Alabama,  which  after  tJic  of  Ncw^  Orleans 
had  become  of  vital  importance  to  the  Confederacy  ,  was  attacked 
and  closed.  This  great  service  was  performed  by  Farragut,  the 
captor  of  Ne  w  Orleans,  then  usually  known  as  * 'Old  Salam«ui- 
der/'  Farragut  proceeded  with  his  fleet  against  it  in  the  hitter 
part  of  July.  1864,  and  on  Auiju^t  5  forced  his  f>a!;snge  through  a 
fiery  rain  of  shot  and  shell  into  Mobile  bay,  captured  all  the 
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enemy's  ships  and  took  all  his  forts.  It  was  the  last  of  Farragut  s 
splendid  services  to  the  country.  He  was  worn  out  and  asked  to 
be  relieved.  In  September  of  the  same  year  he  was  offered  the 
command  of  an  expedition  against  Wilmington  in  North  Caro- 
lina, which  still  remained  to  be  reduced;  but,  on  account  of  the 
state  of  his  health,  he  felt  obliged  to  decline.  Upon  his  retire- 
ment from  active  service,  he  was  received  by  the  people  with  the 
greatest  and  most  sincere  enthusiasm.  The  government  in  his 
honor  created  the  new  rank  of  vice-admiral,  to  which  he  was 
appointed;  and  afterwards  in  1866  it  promoted  him  to  the  still 
higher  rank  of  admiral.  He  retired  to  private  life  in  1868;  and 
on  August  14,  1870,  he  died,  full  of  honors,  at  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire.  The  expedition  against  Wilmington,  after  his  decli- 
nation, was  committed  to  a  combined  land  and  naval  force  under 
General  Alfred  H.  Terry  and  Admiral  David  D.  Porter;  and  the 
place  succumbed  to  their  attacks  on  January  16,  1865. 

The  fall  of  Wilmington  practically  closed  up  the  Confederacy 
to  blockade  runners  and  completely  isolated  it.  The  "anaconda" 
had  now,  so  to  speak,  got  it  entirely  infolded;  and  all  that 
remained  was  to  crush  the  life  out  of  it.  On  January  1 5,  the  day 
before  the  fall  of  Wilmington,  Sherman  commenced  his  march 
northward  from  Savannah.  His  movement  with  his  large  army 
through  South  Carolina  compelled  the  evacuation  and  abandon- 
ment of  Charleston  and  other  places  within  reach  of  his  strong 
force.  The  Confederate  general  Johnston,  who  was  again  in  com- 
mand of  an  army,  attempted  at  several  places  to  check  his 
advance  and  turn  him  aside ;  but  in  vain.  Notwithstanding  some 
fighting,  Sherman  pushed  on  to  Goldsboro  in  North  Carolina. 
Leaving  his  army  at  that  point,  he  ran  down  to  the  coast  and, 
taking  a  steamer,  proceeded  to  the  James  river,  where  he  met 
Lincoln  and  Grant  and  arranged  with  them  a  plan  of  future 
operations.  Sheridan  had  just  been  leading  a  large  cavalry  force 
up  the  Shenandoah  valley  and  had  come  around  to  Grant's  head- 
quarters south  of  Petersburg,  having  all  along  his  march  done 
great  damage  to  the  Confederates  and  utterly  cut  off  their 
communications  in  the  rear  of  Richmond. 

Lee's  situation  was  now  almost  desperate.  His  communica- 
tions having  been  cut  off,  he  determined  to  abandon  Richmond 
85  Vol  IV. 
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and  Petersburg  and  make  an  cfifort  to  join  Johnston,  who  haJ 
retreated  from  liis  last  encoimter  with  Sherman  to  Raleigh  b 
North  Carolina.  With  this  puiposc  in  view,  mtending  to  b}' 
the  B^y  of  Danville,  be  made  a  determined  attack  upon  the 
Union  lines  at  Fort  Steadman  on  the  cast  side  of  Petersburg;  bet 
the  effort  ^iled  and  tbe  Confedemtes  were  repulsed  with  heiv)- 
lossL  About  the  same  time.  Grant  pushed  his  lines  furtherlo  Uie 
southwest  of  Petersburg,    On  April  i ,  Sheridan,  who  < 
the  advance,  attacked  the  Confederates  at  Five  Forks  abod 
fifteen  miles  southwestof  Petersburg;  destroyed  the  railroads  i 
ning  towards  Lynchburg  and  Raleigh^  and  managed  to  maint 
his  position  there;    Lee  thereupon,  for  fear  of  being  outf 
extended  his  lines  further  west  and  thereby  weakened  his  cente 
Grant  observing  this^  on  the  morning  of  April  2,  made  a  gene 
and  combined  assault  and  forced  his  way  wiihin  tlie  lines  of  ' 
Confederate  defenses  at  Petersburg,   Lee  at  once  retreated  wtUi 
the  intention  of  making  a  final  effort  to  join  Johnston;  while  the 
advance  of  tlie  Union  army  marched  into  Richmond,   As  it  did 
so,  the  Confederate  authorities,  having  first  set  fire  to  evctything 
that  would  bumj  made  thdr  exit  and  escaped  to  Danville, 
Grant,  instead  of  losing  any  time  at  either  Petersburg  or  Rtcb^ 
mond,  pressed  on  in  pursuit  of  Lee.  He  had  so  many  troops  anflH 
had  so  disposed  them  that  the  Confederate  army  was  hemmed  in, 
without  possibility  of  advancing  further,  at  Appomattox  Court 
House*    And  it  was  there^  on  April  9, 1^65,  that  surrcndcTed* 
As  tliis  surrender  was  regarded  as  substantially  the  end  of  the 
war,  the  terms  offered  by  Grant  and  accepted  by  Lee  were  vei^|fl| 
]  iberal.    All  private  property  belonging  to  soldiers  or  officers  wJI 
to  be  retained  by  them,  not  even  excepting  their  horses;  and 
officers  as  well  as  men  were  at  once  set  fi^ee  on  their  parole — it 
being  at  the  same  time  understood  that  as  long  as  tliey  remained 
quiet  and  law-abiding  they  would  not  be  disturbed   In  the  mean- 
while Sherman  had  been  making  his  preparations  to  advance  upon 
and  attack  Johnston.    But  as  soon  as  ttie  news  of  Lee*s  surrcil^fl 
dcr  reached  the  still  opposing  forces,  negotiations  were  O[>eneom 
and  on  April  26  Johnston  capitulated  on  substantially  tlie  same 
terms  granted  to  Lee.    Tlicrc  were  still  a  few  other  Confederate 
forces  in  tlic  field;  but  they  all  surrendered  upon  hearing 
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Appomattox.  And  thus  closed  the  great  civil  war — one  of  the 
greatest  military  and  naval  conflicts  the  world  has  ever  known, 
engaging  about  two  million  two  hundred  thousand  men,  two- 
thirds  of  them  on  the  Union  side,  and  costing,  in  addition  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  lives,  so  many  thousands  of  millions  of 
money  and  property  as  to  be  practically  incalculable.  Politically 
it  was  the  logical  end  of  the  struggle,  which  had  commenced 
many  years  before  and  entered  upon  one  of  its  main  phases  with 
the  admission  of  California  into  the  Union  in  1850.  Much 
remained  to  be  done;  but  the  underlying  cause,  slavery — in  the 
vain  attempt  of  perpetuating  which  the  Confederacy  had  ruined 
itself  and  occasioned  so  much  loss  to  others — was  forever 
destroyed,  never  to  raise  its  hideous  front  again. 


CHAPTER  II. 


LOW  (continued). 

THE  attention  of  the  people  of  California  was  so  much 
absorbed  by  the  war,  and  public  sentiment  was  so  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  supporting  the  administration  in  its 
efforts  to  crush  out  rebellion,  that  little  or  no  doubt  existed  as  to 
the  result  in  the  state  of  the  presidential  election  of  1864.  A 
Union  state  convention  had  been  held  at  San  Francisco  on  March 
24  of  that  year  and  delegates  elected  and  sent  to  the  national 
convention  of  the  Union  party,  which  was  to  meet  at  Baltimore 
on  June  7,  with  instructions  to  vote  for  Lincoln.  The  news  of 
the  work  of  that  convention,  renominating  Lincoln  for  president 
and  nominating  Andrew  Johnson  for  vice-president,  was  received 
at  San  Francisco  on  June  9  and  gave  general  satisfaction  through- 
out the  state.  Subsequently  Donald  C.  McRuer,  William  Higby 
and  John  Bidwell  were  nominated  on  the  Union  side  for  congress. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Democratic  state  convention  met  at  San 
Francisco  on  May  10  and  chose  delegates  to  the  Democratic 
national  convention,  which  was  to  meet  at  Chicago  on  July  5; 
and  on  August  31  news  was  received  of  the  nominations  by  it  of 
George  B.  XlcClcllan  for  president  and  George  H.  Pendleton  for 
vice-president ;  and  soon  afterwards  Joseph  B.  Crockett,  James 
W.  Coffroth  and  Jackson  Temple  were  nominated  for  congress  on 
the  Democratic  side. 

It  was  one  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Democratic  party  at  that 
time,  and  urged  with  great  persistence  in  the  platform  adopted  by 
their  state  convention,  that  the  war  was  conducted  by  the  aboli- 
tionists— conducted  not  in  a  manner  to  restore  the  Union,  nor 
with  any  exjxxtation  that  it  would  have  such  a  result,  but  simply 
to  abolish  slaver}'  and  then  revolutionize  the  government  so  as  to 
establish  a  centralized  power  utterly  subversive  of  the  constitu* 
(888) 
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tional  rights  of  the  states.  This  idea,  though  entirely  without 
foundation,  furnished  the  Democratic  politicians  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  very  intemperate  harangues,  which  were  per- 
haps not  very  dangerous,  but  General  Irvin  McDowell,  who  had 
been  placed  in  command  of  the  United  States  forces  and  was 
charged  with  preserving  and  protecting  the  public  peace  on  the 
Pacific,  thought  otherwise.  He  accordingly  arrested  a  number 
of  them  for  treasonable  expressions  and  threw  them  into  Fort 
Alcatraz.  Among  others  he  on  July  25 ,  1 864,  arrested  Charles  L. 
Weller,  brother  of  John  B.  Weller  and  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
state  committee,  for  remarks  made  at  a  political  meeting.  These 
arrests,  and  particularly  that  of  Weller,  inflamed  the  Democracy 
to  a  high  pitch;  and  they  became  very  warm  and  in  some 
cases  violent.  But  whatever  McDowell  may  have  intended,  the 
administration  had  no  desire  to  engage  in  prosecutions  for  treason. 
After  Weller  had  remained  a  month  in  Alcatraz  and  entirely 
cooled  off,  a  motion  was  made  by  his  counsel  in  the  United  States 
circuit  court  for  a  grand  jury  to  investigate  any  charges  that 
might  be  preferred  against  him.  The  next  day,  on  further  infor- 
mation of  the  purposes  of  the  government,  the  motion  was  with- 
drawn ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards,  August  1 8,  Weller  was  released 
upon  giving  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to 
bear  true  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

Another  affair  occurred  about  the  same  time,  in  the  interior  of 
the  state,  which  caused  great  excitement.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  Confederacy  or  the  Democracy  as  such  had  anything  to  do 
with  it;  but  for  a  while  many  persons  supposed  they  had,  and 
great  indignation  was  expressed  On  the  night  of  June  30, 
1864,  the  stage  from  Virginia  City  in  Nevada  to  Sacramento  was 
attacked  by  a  number  of  men  about  thirteen  miles  above  Placer- 
ville  and  robbed  of  a  large  amount  of  bullion  belonging  to  Wells, 
P'argo  &  Co,  The  robbers,  who  proved  to  be  membe»'s  of  a  con- 
spiracy gotten  up  in  Santa  Clara  county  for  the  pu-pose  of  enlist- 
ing soldiers  against  the  government,  pretended  to  be  emissaries 
of  the  Confederacy;  and,  when  they  seized  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s 
bullion,  they  gave  to  the  stage  driver  a  written  receipt  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  received  for  fitting  out  recruits  enlisted  in  Cali- 
fornia and  purporting  to  be  signed  by  R.  Henry  Ingram,  a  cap- 
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tain  of  the  Confederate  army<  After  securing  their  boot>%  the 
robbers  proceeded  to  the  Somerset  House,  where  they  were  uvcr- 
hauled  about  daylight  the  next  morning  by  a  deputy  sheriff 
named  Joseph  M.  Staples  and  a  constable  named  Ramsc^^  a»d 
the  result  was  a  fight  in  which  Staples  wais  killed.  A  few  uf 
the  robbers  were  arrested;  but  tlie  rest  scattered  and  got  away 
Afterwards  on  July  15  those  who  had  escaped  were  found 
Santa  Clara  county,  where  another  fight  occurred  in  the  counsc 
of  which  a  few  robbers  w^ere  killed  and  a  few  captured.  One  \ 
the  captives  made  a  confession,  which  led  to  the  arrest  of  a  oiim- 
ber  of  the  conspirators ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  grand  juf}* 
of  El  Dorado  county  returned  an  indictment  against  Thoinas 
B.  Pool  and  nine  other  persons  for  the  murder  of  Staples*  la 
August  Pool  was  tried  and  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  On  appeal  to  the  suprcroe 
court  the  judgment  was  affirmed;  and  Pool  was  executed  at 
Placer\'ille  on  September  29,  1 865*  Another  of  the  gang  was 
sent  to  the  state  prison  for  twenty  years ;  but  tlie  others  escaped 
on  legal  technicalities/ 

The  election  came  off  on  November  8,  1864,  and  resulted  in 
the  choice  by  large  majorities  of  the  Union  candidates.  The 
Californian  vote  for  Lincoln  was  a  little  over  sixty-two  tiious^md; 
that  for  McClellan  nearly  forty-four  thousand.    The  majoritiesj 
for  the  three  Union  congressmen  w^ere  about  in  the  same  proporJ 
tion.    Nothing  else  was  or  could  have  been  expected  On  March 
4,  1865,  upon  entering  upon  his  second  term,  Lincoln  closed  his 
inaugural  address  in  a  remarkable  strain  of  patriotism  and  mag^ 
nanimity.  *'With  malice  towards  none/* — such  was  his  langua 
— with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  u 
to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  to  finish  the  work       are  in»  t 
bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  hav 
borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphans^  to  do  all 
which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  anion 
ourselves  and  with  all  nations/* 

What  might  have  been  the  outcome,  if  Lincoln  had  sumv 
to  reconstruct  the  south,  it  is  impossible  to  tell    He  had  don 
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so  well  in  conducting  the  country  through  the  civil  war  that 
everything  good  and  great  might  have  been  expected.  But  he 
was  not  allowed  to  live.  On  the  evening  of  April  14,  five  days 
after  Lee's  surrender,  while  attending  with  Major  Henry  R, 
Rathbone  and  another  friend  a  performance  of  "  Our  American 
Cousin"  at  Ford's  theater  in  Washington,  he  was  assassinated 
by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  an  actor,  born  in  Maryland,  son  of  the 
eminent  tragedian  Junius  Brutus  Booth  and  brother  of  the  still 
more  eminent  Edwin  Booth.  The  assassin,  who  was  the  moving 
spirit  of  a  conspiracy  to  murder  the  president  and  the  heads  of 
the  main  departments  of  the  government,  stealthily  entered 
the  proscenium  box  occupied  by  the  president  and  his  friends; 
approached  Lincoln  from  behind;  fired  a  pistol-ball  into  the 
back  of  his  head;  drew  a  knife  with  which  he  cut  Rathbone, 
and  then,  leaping  from  the  box  to  the  stage  and  flourishing  his 
weapon  dripping  with  blood,  theatrically  exclaimed,  '*  Sic  semper 
tyrannis:  the  south  is  avenged."  Rushing  then  to  the  rear  of 
the  building,  before  he  could  be  intercepted,  he  mounted  a  horse 
kept  in  readiness  by  one  of  his  confederates  and  escaped.  He 
was  soon  pursued  by  a  squadron  of  troops;  and  twelve  days 
afterwards,  being  found  concealed  in  a  barn,  to  which  they  set 
fire,  he  was  shot  and  killed  in  attempting  to  leave  the  building. 
At  the  same  time  that  Lincoln  was  shot,  William  H.  Seward, 
the  United  States  secretary  of  state,  was  stabbed,  as  he  lay  in 
his  bed  in  his  own  house,  by  Lewis  M.  Powell,  another  of  the 
conspiring  assassins;  but  fortunately  his  wound  was  not  mortal 
and  in  a  few  weeks  he  recovered;  while  the  other  intended 
victims  escaped  entirely.  Powell,  otherwise  known  as  Payne, 
and  three  others,  including  a  woman  known  as  Mrs.  Surratt, 
were  afterwards  tried  as  accessories  and,  being  convicted  of 
murder,  were  hanged;  and  several  others,  concerned  in  the  plot 
but  less  guilty  than  the  principals,  were  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment 

Lincoln,  who  lost  consciousness  upon  being  struck,  was  car- 
ried from  the  theater  to  a  neighboring  house,  where  he  died  the 
next  day,  April  15,  1865.  The  news  of  his  death  produced  a 
most  profound  effect  all  over  the  country,  and  especially  as  it 
came  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing 
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over  the  fall  of  the  Gmredcracy  and  the  close  of  the 
Nowhere  were  these  rejoicings  more  spontaneous  and  iiowbere 
was  the  sorrow  for  Lincoln's  death  more  heartfelt  and  sificcrt 
th.m  in  Cahfornia.  As  the  dreadful  intelligence  came  fbsbiii^ 
over  the  wires,  while  gloom  settled  over  the  more  sober  and 
serious  part  of  the  community,  the  more  excitable  classes  became 
wild  with  fury  against  the  promoters  of  secession  sentiments  and 
cried  for  vengeance.  At  San  Francisco,  on  the  aftern 
April  !5»  the  day  of  Lincoln^s  death,  a  mob  organized 
attacked  the  newspaper  offices  and  dcstroycxl  the  printing 
rials  of  the  various  publications  that  had  manifested  scces4 
proclivities^  particularly  the  Democratic  Press  edited  by  Bcrii 
Brown,  the  Occidental  edited  by  Zachariah  Montgomery*  I 
News  letter  edited  by  Frederick  Marriott,  and  the  Monitor, 
Catholic  Journal,  edited  by  Thomas  A*  Brady,  An  attack  w 
also  made  upon  the  office  of  a  French  newspaper,  called  L'Ecb 
du  Pacifique,  edited  by  Etienne  Derbec;  but,  upon  represcui 
tions  that  its  destruction  would  involve  also  that  of  the  Al 
California^  a  loyal  newspaper  in  the  same  building,  the  tn 
desisted.  During  these  scenes  of  violence,  crowds  filled  the 
streets  and  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed;  but  by  dcgri 
the  influence  of  the  more  peaceably  disposed  portions  of  tl 
community,  aided  by  troops  and  police,  prevailed;  and  in  a  fc 
hours  quiet  was  restored/ 

Except  a  few  outbreaks  of  this  kind  and  the  punishment 
Lincoln's  assassins,  nothing  that  could  be  called  puniJ!>hmej 
was  exercised  against  the  secessionists.   They  had  been  guill 
of  treason;  and  there  were  many  demands  from  dilTcretit  quartei 
that  the  laws  against  treason  should  be  rigidly  enforced  against 
them.    But  for  various  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
magnanimity  on  the  part  of  the  government,  the  leaders  of  the 
Confederacy  were  not  even  brought  to  trial   Jefferson  DaW 
the  Confederate  president,  while  endeavoring  to  escape  after  t! 
Itall  of  Richmond,  was  arrested  by  a  dctichmcnt  of  cavalry 
Ifwinsville  in  Georgia  and  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe.    He  % 
there  confined,  a  close  prisoner,  for  some  time  oil  a  charge  of 
treason.    Subsequently  he  was  released  on  bail  furnished  by 
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Horace  Greeley  and  a  few  other  prominent  Union  men;  and 
proceedings  against  him  were  finally  abandoned.  For  a  com- 
paratively short  period,  those  Confederates  who  had  previously 
taken  an  official  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, were  debarred  from  holding  federal  offices;  but  these 
disabilities  were  in  a  few  years  removed.  In  no  other  country 
and  in  no  other  great  civil  convulsion  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  there  ever  before  been  exhibited  such  a  spectacle  of  modera- 
tion and  enlightened  humanity. 

The  close  of  the  war  was  the  occasion  of  a  speedy  split  and 
not  long  afterwards  of  the  final  breaking  up  of  the  Union  party. 
There  had  always  been  two  elements  in  that  party,  which,  though 
they  held  together  while  the  war  lasted,  were  not  cordially  har- 
monious. One  was  the  old  Republican  party  and  the  other  the 
Douglas  Democrats.  They  were  not  very  strictly  defined,  so 
that  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  tell  who  belonged  to  one  and 
who  to  the  other  branch;  and,  when  the  split  came,  it  was  not. 
exactly  according  to  old  party  lines.  But  to  a  considerable 
extent  those  who  had  been  outspoken  anti-slavery  Republicans 
from  before  the  war  remained  Republicans  and  were  heartily 
joined  by  some  of  those,  who  had  been  Douglas  Democrats; 
while  others  of  the  Douglas  Democrats  fell  into  the  reorganized 
Democracy,  or  the  Democracy  without  slavery  but  with  every 
desire  to  hinder  and  thwart  the  administration  in  its  efforts  at 
reconstruction  of  the  Union.  The  first  difficulty  seems  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  Conness,  who  had  hitherto  managed  to 
manipulate  the  Union  party  to  suit  his  own  designs.  He  had 
succeeded  in  getting  Low  nominated  and  elected  governor;  and 
he  now  wanted  to  prepare  the  way  to  have  him  elected  his 
colleague  in  the  United  States  senate  to  take  the  place  of 
McDougall,  whose  term  would  expire  on  March  3,  1867.  With 
this  object  in  view  he  had  made  himself  active  in  so  re-districting 
the  state  as  to  insure  the  return  of  as  many  of  his  adherents  as 
possible  to  the  legislature  of  1865-6,  at  which  McDougall's 
successor  would  have  to  be  elected.  This  plan  of  arranging 
the  districts  without  much  regard  to  their  form  but  so  as  to 
make  the  majority  of  the  desired  complexion,  was  an  old  trick, 
usually  called  "gerrymandering,"  and  was  well  understood  by 
politicians. 
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On  account  of  the  efforts  of  ConnesSj  through  his  supportefs 
in  the  legislature  of  1863-4,  re-district  the  city  and  couoty  of 
San  Francisco  in  the  interest  of  Low  for  United  States  senator, 
it  was  charged  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  throw  the  control  of 
the  metropolis  into  the  hands  of  the  rough  dement,  sometimes 
known  as  "the  boys'*  but  more  usually,  on  account  of  their 
affecting  prize-fight  fashions,  as  "the  short-hairs."  The  oppos- 
ing element  in  the  Union  party,  including  most  of  the  old 
Republicans  got,  by  way  of  contrast,  to  be  called  "the  long- 
hiiirs;'*  and  these  distinctive  names,  ridiculous  as  they  u^ere, 
soon  spread  and  became  common  in  other  parts  of  the  state 
It  did  not  take  long  for  a  great  deal  of  heat  to  be  engendered* 
In  several  of  the  main  political  centers,  there  were  violent  con- 
flicts and  some  disgraceful  scenes.  The  worst  of  these  occurred 
at  the  Union  county  convention  held  at  Sacramento  on  July  25, 
1865.  The  two  factions  were  about  equally  divided  in  number 
and  occupied  opposite  sides  in  the  hall  of  meeting.  When  the 
convention  was  called  to  order^  two  persons  were  nominated  for 
temporary  secretary;  and  the  long-hair  candidate  was  declared 
elected.  He  advanced  to  take  his  seat,  wlien  the  short-hair 
bullies  intercepted  him;  and  a  fight  occurred,  in  which  both 
parties  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  combat  Hickory  canes  were 
first  plied;  and  then  resort  was  had  to  the  spittoons,  which  flew 
from  aide  to  side  like  bombs  on  a  battle  field.  When  these  were 
exhausted,  inkstands  took  their  place;  and  finally  chairs  were 
broken  up  to  supply  clubs.  Fortunately  no  fire-arms  and  no 
knives  were  used  At  length,  as  might  ha%*c  been  exjjccted, 
the  long -hairs  were  driven  from  the  field,  and  the  short-hairs 
reveled  in  their  triumph* 

After  the  fight,  while  the  long* hairs  retired  to  another  hall  smd 
nominated  a  separate  ticket,  the  short-hairs  proceeded,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  programme  prepared  for  them,  to  name  candidateii 
for  the  legislature  pledged  to  Low,  But  their  pledges  dkl  hirti 
no  good.  He  soon  found  that  he  could  not  stand  up  against 
the  scandal  and  odium  of  such  disgraceful  scenes  as  wcnc  thus 
enacted  in  his  interest  Whether  he  had  had  anything  to  do 
with  them  or  not»  they  were  naturally  attributed  to  a  determina* 
don  on  his  part  to  win,  even  at  tfie  risk  of  disrupting  his  iMrty; 
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and  he  was  charged  with  making  use  of  his  position  as  governor 
to  mount  to  the  position  of  United  States  senator.  Under  the 
circumstances,  he  felt  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  senatorial 
contest,  which  he  accordingly  did  on  August  2  by  a  card  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers.' 

The  Union  state  convention  met  at  Sacramento  on  August  1 6, 
1865.  There  was  very  little  for  it  to  do,  as  the  only  office  to  be 
filled  was  that  of  justice  of  the  supreme  court  Delegates  of 
both  Actions  were  present;  several  contests  took  place,  and 
much  bitterness  of  feeling  was  manifested.  But  in  the  naming 
of  a  candidate  nearly  all  united  in  the  re-nomination  of  Silas  W. 
Sanderson,  who  had  filled  the  office  with  general  satisfaction 
since  the  beginning  of  1864.  Among  the  resolutions  of  this 
convention  was  one  recognizing  Andrew  Johnson  as  a  worthy 
successor  of  Lincoln,  another  recommending  an  amendment  to 
the  federal  constitution  prohibiting  slavery,  and  another  in  favor 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  against  the  attempted  subversion  of 
liberty  in  the  neighboring  republic  of  Mexico  by  the  establish- 
ment over  it  with  foreign  arms  of  imperial  power.  At  the  same 
time,  the  convention  voted  down  by  a  very  large  and  decisive 
majority  a  proposition  to  adopt  greenbacks  as  the  state  currency 
and  repeal  the  gold  coin  or  specific  contract  law.  The  Demo- 
cratic state  convention  met  at  Sacramento  on  September  19  and 
nominated  Henry  H.  Hartley  for  justice  of  the  supreme  court. 
The  chief  feature  of  its  resolutions  was  opposition  to  negro 
suffiage  and  to  the  political  or  social  equality  in  any  form  of  the 
negro  with  the  white  man.  It  also  indorsed  the  Monroe  doctrine 
and  the  specific  contract  law.  On  October  18  the  judicial  elec- 
tion took  place;  and  Sanderson  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  over 
thirty-four  thousand  against  less  than  twenty-eight  thousand  for 
Hartley.' 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Conness  by  means  of  the  short- 
hair  faction  to  continue  in  control  of  the  state,  his  opponents, 
when  the  issue  was  once  made,  gave  him  an  unequivocal  defeat. 
At  the  general  election  for  members  of  the  legislature  held  on 
September  6,  1865,  the  lon^-hairs  obtained  a  decided  majority; 

'Davis*  Politic.ll  Conventions,  214-219. 
•Davis*  Political  Conventions,  220-226. 
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and  from  that  nii>ment  what  was  usually^  known,  by  analog  witli 
mining  speculations,  as  "Conness  stock  "  began  to  decline.  On 
December  4,  the  legislature  of  1865-6  met,  and  as  soon  as  the 
two  houses  were  organized  Governor  Low  sent  in  his  first 
biennial  message.  He  reported  a  great  reduction  of  the  ordinary 
public  debt  and  good  prospects  of  further  reductions  in  the  near 
future.  But  the  exigencies  of  the  recent  war  had  required  a 
large  volunteer  force;  and  an  extraordinary  expense  had  to  be 
incurred  in  the  way  of  bounties  and  extra  pay  at  the  mte  of  five 
dollars  per  month  per  man  during  service.  A  portion  of  this 
expense  had  been  provided  for  by  the  issue  of  state  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  under  an  act  for  the 
relief  of  the  CaHfornia  volunteers  passed  April  27,  1863;  but 
there  still  remained  claims  exceeding  two  hundred  and  thirty*sJ3C 
thousand  dollars,  which  were  just  and  sliould  be  honored  He 
called  attention  to  ihe  slow  progress  of  the  capitol  buitdtng,  to 
the  great  increase  of  insane  patients  at  Stockton  as  "limited  only 
by  the  capacity  of  the  asyhim/'  and  to  an  improvement  in  the 
affairs  of  the  state  prison.  The  number  of  prisoners  on  October 
31,  1865,  was  six  hundred  and  forty -eight,  ninety -seven  niorc 
than  on  December  15,  1863;  but  this  increasCp  he  said^  w^  not 
owing  to  an  increase  of  crime  but  to  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
few  or  no  escapes^  as  was  common  before.  Since  the  latter  date 
only  one  had  got  away;  whereas^  previous  to  that  time  since 
Januarj%  1854^  there  had  been  an  average  loss  of  over  thirty-five 
per  year.  Another  cause  was  the  fact  that  he  had  gninted  only 
twenty-two  pardons  or  at  the  rate  of  eleven  each  year,  whereas 
during  the  preceding  ten  years  the  average  was  twenty-five 
per  year/ 

After  a  general  review  of  the  condition  of  various  other  insti- 
tutions and  of  economical  afl^iirs  in  the  stale,  Low  presented  the 
resolution  of  congress,  submitting  to  the  legislatures  of  tlic  scveml 
states  llic  proposed  new  thirteenth  ;nncndment  to  the  constitution 
of  Uie  United  States,  abolishing  slavery.  He  recommended  {\% 
hearty  and  prompt  adciption  "in  order  tliat  no  quest i^m  may 
arise  in  the  future  to  perplex  the  people  or  again  deluge  the  laml 
with  blood/'    Me  then  finiceedcd  to  discuss  federal  relationii  antl 

^Senate  JoiiniaK  '865-6,  5 ^jR 
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said  that  the  great  national  question  engaging  attention  was  the 
status  of  the  rebellious  states  and  how  they  were  to  be  recon- 
structed. There  were  many  different  theories  and  many  different 
plans  proposed;  but  among  them  all  he  was  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  president  of  the  United  States  would  find  the  right 
course,  as  he  seemed  "to  be  desirous  of  arriving  at  practical 
results  without  paying  deference  to  abstruse  theories.**  In  con- 
clusion, Low  suggested,  if  it  were  true  as  reported  that  the 
rebellious  states  were  determined  to  oppose  the  efforts  of  the 
government  at  reconstruction,  that  the  vote  should  be  given  to 
the  enfranchised  negroes  of  the  south,  and  that  a  further  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  should  secure  them 
in  that  franchise.^ 

On  December  i6,  1865,  the  houses  met  in  joint  convention  for 
the  election  of  a  United  States  senator  for  a  term  of  six  years 
from  March  4,  1867,  in  place  of  James  A.  McDougall.  The 
Union  caucus,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  agreeing  upon  a 
more  prominent  candidate,  had  nominated  Cornelius  Cole;  and 
he  was  accordingly  elected  by  a  vote  of  ninety-two  as  against 
twenty-six  complimentary  votes  thrown  for  William  T.  Coleman.' 
A  few  days  afterwards  the  governor  approved  a  joint  resolution 
ratifying  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  had  passed  both  houses  by  large  majorities.' 
It  was  about  this  time  that  the  true  character  of  Andrew  John- 
son, the  president  of  the  United  States,  began  to  manifest  itself 
and  the  struggle  commenced  between  him  and  congress,  which 
led  to  his  impeachment.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  Union 
party,  misled  by  Johnson's  professions,  had  committed  a  very 
great  mistake  in  making  him  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 
Possibly,  if  he  had  remained  in  that  position,  no  fault  would 
have  been  found.  But  when  he  took  the  reins  in  his  own  hands 
as  president,  almost  everything  he  did  was  in  opposition  to  the 
party  which  had  placed  him  in  power;  and  hardly  anything 
could  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  those  who  had  opposed 
the  war  and  who  still  opposed  such  reconstruction  as  would 

*  Senate  Journal,  1865-6,  40-57. 
'Senate  Journal,  1865-6,  94-96. 
'Stats.  1865-6,  896;  Assembly  Journal,  1865-6,  149. 
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secure  the  fruits  of  the  war,  or  in  other  words  the  DemoChi 
party. 

Very  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  rcsotutioris 
began  to  come  in  from  the  Democratic  members  indorsing  John- 
son actions.  Among  these  were  resolutions  by  George  Pearcc, 
William  J,  Shaw  and  John  S»  Hager  in  the  senate  and  Wtlliani 
Hoi  den,  Jesse  D.  Goodwin  and  Samuel  L  Lupton  in  the  assem^ 
bly.  On  January  5,  1866,  James  Johnson  moved  in  the  senate 
"That  the  so-called  confederate  states  are  not  out  of  the  Union/* 
Joseph  Kutz  moved  to  amend  by  adding  the  clause  **byt  are 
emphatically  out  in  the  cold/*  Horace  Hawes  offered  a  substi- 
tute, which  seemed  to  express  the  sentiment  of  tlie  Union  ]Mirt>v 
as  follows:  "That  the  pretended  right  of  secession  oa  the  part  of 
any  state,  or  the  people  thereof,  is  repugnant  to  the  federal  con- 
stitution and  subversive  of  the  peace,  order  and  liberties  of 
the  country;  and  we  rejoice  that  reason  and  the  force  of  arms 
have  forever  overthrown  the  doctrine  of  the  said  pretended  right 
of  secession  and  re-established  the  authority  of  tiie  conslittition 
and  government  of  the  United  States,  in  all  their  plenitude,  over 
the  whole  territories  of  the  American  Union/*  This  substitute 
was  adopted  by  eight  ayes  to  three  noes  in  the  senate.  It  then 
went  to  the  assembly  where  it  was  adopted,  with  a  short  amaid- 
ment,  by  forty-seven  ayes  to  seven  noes.  Upon  returmng  to  the 
senate,  it  was  not  again  called  up  for  the  reason  doubtless  that  a 
new  set  of  resolutions  on  the  condition  of  national  afHiits  Iiad 
been  offered  by  John  P.  Jones  and  were,  after  some  amendniesits^ 
finally  adopted^ 

The  new  resolutions  declared  that  the  rebellious  statej*  should 
not  be  represented  an  congress,  nor  permitted  the  full  exercise  of 
civil  power  within  their  own  limits,  nor  resume  their  position  as 
states  of  the  Union  in  full  fellowship,  until  adequate  gtiarantees 
of  security  for  the  future  should  be  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  constitution  and  so  indorsed  or  adopted  by  the  pcc»ple  of 
those  states  as  to  be  made  practically  irreversible;  that  all  ques* 
tions  relating  to  the  status  of  rebellions  states,  their  relatiotis  to 
the  Union  and  the  time  and  method  of  their  re5;torati*>n  thefcto« 

'  Senate  Jotiniiil,  1865-6,  136,  117,  530-53*^1  AjiScmbJy  Juumal,  ii*b5-6,  772, 
775;  Davis*  Politioil  Coiwcntions,  236^-255. 
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belonged  to  the  legislative  and  not  to  the  executive  department 
of  the  federal  government;  that  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  abolishing  slavery, 
including  a  proper  basis  of  representation  of  the  people  of  the 
south  by  putting  them  on  an  equality  with  the  people  of  the 
north,  should  be  a  condition  precedent  to  the  full  restoration  of 
the  rebellious  states;  that  full  confidence  was  had  in  the  wisdom, 
integrity  and  moderation  of  congress;  that  thefreedmen*s  bureau 
bill  recently  passed  was  a  well-considered  and  constitutional 
measure,  and  that  the  president's  veto  of  it  and  his  implied  inten- 
tion to  veto  all  measures  affecting  the  rebellious  states,  unless 
their  representatives  were  first  admitted  to  vote  for  or  against 
such  measures,  were  "totally  indefensible  and  an  assumption  of 
dictatorial  power  justly  calculated  to  awaken  the  greatest  appre- 
hensions in  the  minds  of  a  people  jealous  of  their  liberties."* 

Governor  Low  was  about  as  unfortunate  with  his  vetoes  this 
session  as  last  He  vetoed  bills  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Pacific  Accumulation  Loan  Company;  to  allow  Charles  C.  Beard, 
an  infant,  to  make  a  contract;  to  amend  the  law  concerning  offi- 
cial bonds;  to  aid  the  Placerville  and  Sacramento  Valley  and 
Western  Pacific  railroads;  to  fix  freights  and  fares,  and  to  settle 
land  claims  in  San  Francisco.  His  reason  for  vetoing  the  bill 
concerning  official  bonds  was  that  it  would  tend  to  destroy  their 
validity;  for  vetoing  the  railroad  aid  bill,  that  economy  forbade 
it;  for  vetoing  the  freight  and  fare  bill,  that  it  would  create  a  con- 
tract that  could  not  afterwards  be  repealed  or  impaired,  and  for 
vetoing  the  San  Francisco  bill,  that  it  would  give  certain  commis- 
sioners, provided  in  it  for  disposing  of  public  lands,  too  much 
power  and  authority.  All  these  were  sustained.'*  On  the  other 
hand  his  vetoes  of  an  act  in  relation  of  supervisor  and  revenue 
districts  in  Placer  county ;  an  act  in  relation  to  supervisor  and 
revenue  districts  in  Plumas  county,  and  an  act  for  the  relief  of 
B.  W.  Bours  and  others,  sureties  on  an  official  bond,  were  over- 
ruled by  large  majorities.  One  of  his  vetoes  was  of  an  amend- 
ment proposed  in  the  senate  to  a  judiciary  "act  of  April  29, 
1863,"  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  such  act  of  April  29, 
» Stats.  1865-6,  909. 

*  Senate  Journal,  1865-6,  360,  403,  734;  Assembly  Journal,  1865-6,  293, 
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i  863,  The  error  was  at  once  corrected ;  but  only  a  few  days 
subsequently  the  senate  sent  back  one  of  his  own  messages  for 
the  correction  of  an  error — thus  squaring  the  account* 

On  December  20  a  bill  had  been  mtroduceJ  into  the  senate 
for  the  repeal  of  the  specific  contract  law.  It  had  occasioned 
much  disagreement  and  discussion  and  finally  on  February  16, 
after  many  postponements,  it  had  been  defeated  by  striking  out 
the  enacting  clause  by  a  vote  of  eighteen  to  ten.'  A  day  or  two 
afterwards  a  San  Francisco  newspaper,  called  the  American  Flag, 
owned  and  edited  by  Daniel  O.  McCarthy,  came  out  in  a  violent 
article,  charging  that  the  defeat  of  the  repeal  bill  had  cost  bank- 
ers and  others  about  one  hundred  and  eight  thousand  dollars, 
of  which  seven  senators  received  eighty-four  thousand  dollars  or 
twelve  thousand  dollars  each,  and  the  balance  was  expended  in 
paying  lobbyists  and  corruptionists.  On  February  lo,  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  referring  to  these  charges  and  appointing  six 
of  the  senators^  who  had  been  in  favor  of  the  bill,  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  charges  and  ascertain  whether  there  had  been 
briber)'  and  corruption  on  the  part  of  the  seven  senators  or  any 
of  them  or  only  willful  and  malicious  public  slander  on  the  part 
of  McCarthy*  On  tlie  next  day  McCarthy,  who  had  been  sent 
for,  was  called  before  the  bar  of  the  senate.  Being  asked  a  few 
preliminary^  questions,  he  answered  that  he  was  editor  and  pro* 
prietor  of  the  newspaper;  that  he  was  responsible  for  articles 
that  appeared  in  it,  and  that  he  had  dictated  and  approved  the 
article  complained  of.  But  by  that  time,  finding  that  the  investi" 
gation  was  likely  to  become  too  hot  for  him  and  on  a  pretense 
that  an  open  examination  would  enable  the  guilty  ones  to  escape 
he  refused  to  answer  any  more  questions.  When  asked  whether 
he  knew  of  any  corruption  on  the  part  of  any  senator  or  of  any 
fact  tending  to  show  corruption,  he  declined  to  answer.  When 
asked  the  name  of  any  senator  he  had  referred  to  as  among  tho^te 
he  had  charged  with  corruption,  he  declined  to  answer.  When 
asked  the  name  of  any  person  from  whom  he  had  derived  any 
information  on  the  subject  of  his  charges,  he  in  like  mantier 
declined  to  answer, 

»Sen;nc  jtnimal,  1865^,  aaj,  ajS,  264.  4J{K\  Asscmt>l>  juumAt,  t86$^ 
'Senate  J ournnli  1865-6,  t(j8,  204,  303. 
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Under  the  circumstances  it  seemed  plain  that  McCarthy  was 
guilty  of  contempt  in  refusing  to  answer  and  doubtless  of  false- 
hood in  making  his  charges.  A  resolution  finding  him  guilty 
of  contempt  and  ordering  his  arrest  and  commitment  to  and 
confinement  in  the  Sacramento  county  jail,  until  he  should  purge 
himself  by  answering  the  questions  propounded,  was  adopted  on 
February  21;  and  thereupon  he  was  taken  into  custody  and 
thrust  into  prison/  On  March  7  a  resolution  was  adopted  that 
he  should  be  discharged  if  he  would  disclose  under  oath  to  the 
committee  of  investigation  the  names  of  the  witnesses  by  whom 
he  had  expected  to  prove  his  charges,  the  names  of  senators 
supposed  to  have  received  bribes  or  any  other  matter  or  fact 
that  would  enable  the  committee  to  intelligently  investigate  the 
alleged  corruption;  but  McCarthy  now  declined  to  give  any 
information  until  he  should  be  released  from  custody.  That  no 
possible  obstacle  or  pretense  might  stand  in  the  way  and  that 
McCarthy  might  have  no  further  subterfuge,  the  senate  on 
March  19  discharged  him  from  custody.  But,  as  was  perhaps  to 
have  been  expected,  he  still  refused  to  give  any  information  for 
the  reason  undoubtedly  that  he  had  never  had  any ;  and  subse- 
quently, on  March  30,  the  senate  closed  the  business  by  adopt- 
ing a  resolution,  reciting  the  facts  and  declaring  that  McCarthy's 
article  was  **vvantonly  and  maliciously  false,  defamatory  and 
libelous  both  to  the  senate  and  the  people  of  the  state  repre- 
sented therein."'^ 

An  extensive  move  in  the  name  of  charity  upon  the  state 
treasury  was  made  at  this  session  of  the  legislature.  A  private 
association,  known  as  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Los  Angeles, 
started  the  project  by  a  petition,  presented  in  the  senate,  for  a 
donation  to  an  orphan  asylum  under  its  charge;  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  flood  of  petitions  from  similar  institutions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  The  finance  committee,  to  which 
all  were  referred,  held  them  till  within  a  day  or  two  of  the  end 
of  the  session  and  then,  by  reporting  them  back  without  recom- 
mendation, did  an  effective  piece  of  legislative  economy.  A  bill 
to  allow  Mongolians,  Chinese  and  Indians  to  testify  in  any  action 

*  Senate  Journal,  1865-6,  321-344. 
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or  proceeding,  introduced  in  the  senate  on  December  i8,  1865, 
was  held  up  in  the  judiciary  comniittee  tilt  near  the  end  of  the 
session  and  killed  in  much  the  same  manner.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  pass  an  eight-hour  labor  law ;  but  there  were  several 
opposing  remonstrances,  purporting  to  be  by  mechanics;  and  it 
failed  On  the  other  hand  several  very  important  laws  passed— 
one  a  registry  law;  another  an  act,  known  as  the  Porter  laWj 
for  the  protection  of  primary  elections  and  the  prevention 
fraud  against  them;  another  a  law  supplementing  an  act 
1863  and  rendering  feasible  the  widening  of  Kearny  street  sitj 
San  Francisco,  and  another  a  law  for  a  paid  fire  department  iJi^ 
San  Francisco.  While  the  registry  law  and  the  Porter  law 
tended  to  purify  elections  throughout  the  state,  the  Kcaroyj 
street  act  made  a  beautiful  and  popular  thoroughfare  out  of 
narrow  and  inconvenient  one*  and  the  act  last  named  made 
complete  change,  and  for  the  better  in  many  respects,  in  the  fire 
department  of  the  metropolis*  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  Ihc 
public  benefit  of  these  acts.  An  act  was  also  passed  authorizing 
county  courts  to  change  names — and  few  or  no  special  bitis  for 
that  purpose  thenceforth  took  up  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
legislature,* 

At  this  legislature  also,  an  attempt  was  made  to  change  the 
name  of  Mount  Diablo,  or  Monte  del  Diablo  as  called  in  Spani:&h^| 
to  KahvvQokuni,  which  was  said  to  have  been  the  original  Indiai^l 
name.   A  petition  to  that  effect,  presented  in  the  senate  by 
Henry  L.  Dodge  of  San  Francisco,  was  referred  to  the  com^ 
mittee  on  public  morals.    Charles  B.  Porter  of  Contra  Co 
county  for  that  committee,  on  the  last  day  of  tlie  session >  reported 
that  the  legislature  had  no  authority  to  change  the  name  of  a 
conspicuous  landmark,  which  ran  through  the  records  of  the 
United  States  land  department,  the  charts  of  navigators  and  the 
transactions  of  scientific  societies  throughout  the  world;  and, 
further,  that  the  committee  found  nothing  in  the  name  of  Moun' 
Diablo  that  need  be  construed  offensively.    And  that  was  tli 
last  of  the  proposition/ 


istlH 
tcdl 
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Not  long  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  on  April  2, 

1866,  parties,  and  particularly  the  Union  party,  began  to  talk 
about  the  elections  which  were  to  take  place  in  the  autumn  of 

1867.  Notwithstanding  the  trouble  Conness  had  caused  in 
endeavoring  to  force  the  election  of  Low  as  United  States  sena- 
tor and  notwithstanding  his  failure  and  the  unpopularity  which 
he  had  incurred  on  account  of  his  apparent  determination  to  run 
things  to  suit  his  own  purposes,  even  at  the  risk  of  dividing  and 
destroying  the  Union  party,  he  still  assumed  control  of  Union 
politics;  and,  by  his  very  great  skill  in  manipulating  the  short- 
hairs  as  against  the  long-hairs,  he  managed  to  secure  the  nomi- 
nations of  the  Union  state  convention,  which  met  at  Sacramento 
on  June  12,  1867.  Among  the  candidates  supported  by  him, 
and  whom  he  succeeded  in  having  nominated,  were  George  C. 
Gorham  for  governor,  William  H.  Parks  for  secretary  of  state, 
Josiah  Howell  for  controller  and  Daniel  O.  McCarthy  for  state 
printer. 

The  fruit  of  Conness'  management  soon  appeared.  The  inde- 
pendent press,  including  the  most  influential  newspapers  in  the 
state,  hitherto  strong  for  the  Union  candidates,  denounced  Con- 
ness' political  trickery,  charged  him  with  fraud  and  demanded 
the  withdrawal  of  Gorham,  Parks,  Howell  and  McCarthy  as 
nominations  inflicted  on  the  Union  party  and  utterly  unfit  to  be 
made.  As,  however,  no  effort  was  manifested  and  no  thought 
entertained  by  Conness  of  revising  or  pruning  his  ticket,  a 
movement  was  started  by  various  portions  of  the  long-hair  ele- 
ment to  get  up  a  new  ticket;  and  the  result  was  the  revival  or 
re-initiation  of  the  Republican  party.  This  new  party ,  afterwards 
powerful  in  the  state,  hastily  arranged  a  state  convention,  which 
met  at  Sacramento  on  July  16  and  nominated  first  John  Bidwell, 
who  declined,  and  then  Caleb  T.  Fay  for  governor,  and  John  G. 
McCallum,  William  Jones  and  Edward  G.  Jefferis  in  place  of 
Parks,  Howell  and  McCarthy.  The  Democratic  state  conven- 
tion met  at  San  Francisco  on  June  19  and  nominated  Henry  H. 
Haight  for  governor,  William  Holden  for  lieutenant-governor, 
H.  L.  Nichols  for  secretary  of  state,  Robert  Watt  for  controller, 
Daniel  W.  Gelwicks  for  state  printer  and  so  on,  naming  a  full 
state  ticket 
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On  September  4,  the  election  took  place,  and  tlie  Union  pa 
met  with  its  first  defeat  since  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  war.  The 
eampaign  was  prosecuted  on  each  side  with  animation  and  ' 
some  respects  with  bitterness.  The  independent  press  kept  up  a 
constant  fire  on  Gorham  and  his  ostracized  associates;  and  the 
general  desire  seemed  to  be  not  so  much  to  elect  the  Democrat: 
as  to  defeat  Conness,  The  result  of  the  ballot  was  the  election 
of  Haight  by  nearly  fifty  thousand  votes  as  against  a  little  over 
forty  thousand  for  Gorham  and  two  thousand  for  Fay*  Kichob 
obtained  a  majority  of  about  seven  thousand  over  Parks;  Watt 
about  the  same  over  Howell  and  Gehvicks  about  ten  thousand 
over  McCarthy >  while  Jeffcris  received  about  four  and  a  half 
thousand*  Two  Democrats,  Samuel  B.  Axtell  and  James  A, 
Johnson,  and  one  Union  man,  William  Higby,  were  elected 
representatives  in  congress,  A  majority  of  Democrats  were  also 
elected  to  the  legislature;  and  at  the  judicial  election,  which 
took  place  on  October  16,  the  Democrat  Royal  T  Sprague  wxs 
elected  justice  of  the  supreme  court  by  nearly  four  thousand 
votes  over  John  Currey.  and  the  Democrat  0,  P.  Fitzgerald 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  by  about  fifteen  hundred 
over  John  Svvett** 

The  legislature  of  1S67-8  met  at  Sacramento  on  December 
2,  1S67;  and  on  December  4  Low  presented  his  last  message. 
Notwithstanding  tlie  defeat  of  his  party,  and  perhaps  to  som 
extent  on  account  of  it,  he  spoke  out  boldly  and  in  many  respects 
well  in  regard  to  public  affairsn  lie  said  that  tlie  fmancial  con* 
dition  of  the  state  was  highly  satisfactory  and  the  speedy  liqui 
dation  of  the  public  debt  assured,  if  prudence  and  economy  were 
practiced.  The  total  debt  at  that  time  was  over  five  millions; 
but  the  resources,  applicable  to  payment  of  interest  and  creation 
of  sinking  funds,  would  wipe  it  off  within  ten  years.  He  ncx* 
turned  to  the  illiberal  and  barbarous  provisions  of  the  law  exclud- 
ing Mongolian  and  Indian  testimony  from  courts  of  justice  in 
cases  where  a  white  person  was  a  party;  and  he  took  strong 
ground  against  them*  It  required  considerable  courage  to  do  so 
for  the  reason  that  there  was  very  great  prejudice  in  the  public 
mind  against  Mon^olians^  and  the  Chinese  que^^tinn  had  bee 

'Davis'  Political  Conventions,  243-^65;  Senate  Joumal*  18^7-8^  9». 


made  an  issue  in  tire  recent  catiipai^ti.  Each  of  the  candidates 
for  governor  had  been  asked  to  express  liis  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  as  Gorham,  the  candidate  of  his  own  party,  had  been 
the  only  one  that  had  tire  honesty  and  at  the  same  time  the 
imprudence  to  express  himself  opposed  to  the  anti-Chinese 
lovernent,  and  had  in  consequence  lost  many  votes  and  impaired 
his  future  political  prospects,  no  one  but  a  bold  man  would  dare 
to  say  a  word  that  could  in  any  manner  be  construed  to  favor  the 
Chinese.  Low  said  that  he  fully  concurred  in  the  recommenda- 
*ons  of  the  attorney -general,  John  &  McCullough,  that  the 
oor  should  be  thrown  wide  open  for  the  admission  of  testimony 
and  tliat  juries  or  courts  should  be  allowed  unrestricted  latitude 
in  judging  of  its  quality.  He  added  that  the  age,  when  it  was 
supposed  a  person  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  testify  to  the 
truth  unless  his  religious  belief  accorded  with  public  sentiment, 
and  when  it  was  supposed  a  butcher  valued  human  life  too 
lightly  to  sit  on  a  jury,  had  passed  away;  and  he  earnestly  hoped 
hat  all  relics  of  the  dark  ages  might  be  swept  from  the  statute- 
ok  of  California/ 

Low  next,  after  some  remarks  upon  the  confusion  which  had 
been  introduced  into  the  system  of  disposing  of  state  lands  and 
was  in  great  need  of  amendment,  proceeded  to  matters  of  more 
ide-spread  interest    He  said  that  the  special  judicial  election 
ad  been  productive  of  no  substantial  good,  but  on  the  contrary 
'as  a  burden  and  should  be  done  away  with.    He  also  presented 
the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  Unit  id 
States;  explained  its  provisions,  and  recommended  their  adop- 
ion,  confidently  trusting^  as  he  expressed  it,  that  California 
♦ould  not  mar  its  record  for  loyalty  by  rejecting  them.  He 
then  spoke  of  the  struggle  which  was  being  maintained  at  Wash- 
"  gton  by  congress  against  President  Johnson  in  regard  to  the 
construction  of  the  rebellious  states;  characterized  Johnson  as 
"new  ruler,  filled  with  pride,  ambition  and  love  of  power," 
ho  had  '^essayed  to  set  aside  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed 
rough  their  representatives  and  substitute  instead  his  own 
icked  policy,"  and  rejoiced  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
had,  through  elections  in  the  usual  form,  '*so  strengthened  the 
' Senate  JoUTTial,  l867-St  32-345  Davis*  Politiciil  Conventions,  241,  242. 
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hands  of  congress  as  to  enable  it  to  go  forward  in  the  work  of 
reconstruction  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  national  jus- 
tice and  national  security." 

He  also  called  attention  to  the  &cts  that  the  "area  of  freedom" 
had  been  enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of  Russian  America  and 
that  the  sister  republic  of  Mexico  had  suppressed  an  armed 
invasion  by  "one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe,  aided 
by  large  numbers  of  her  own  rebellious  citizens"  and,  after  years 
of  struggle  in  the  face  of  discouragement,  had  finally  driven  "the 
invader  from  her  soil  and  meted  out  condign  punishment  to  the 
cruel  leaders."  He  congratulated  the  people  of  the  state  on 
general  progress  in  intellectual  and  moral  advancement  and  on 
success  in  every  branch  of  domestic  industry.  He  said  that 
since  1863,  or  during  his  administration,  the  assessed  value  of 
property  in  the  state  had  increased  nearly  forty  millions  of  dollars 
and  that  the  actual  values  were  estimated  to  largely  exceed  those 
fixed  by  assessors.  Manufactures  and  agriculture  had  increased 
steadily  and  healthily,  and  commerce  had  developed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Pacific  coast;  while  steam  communica- 
tion had  been  successfully  established  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
China  and  Japan,  giving  promise  of  an  extended  trade  with  those 
countries.* 


*  Senate  Journal,  1867-8,  35-53- 
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HAIGHT. 

HENRY  H.  HAIGHT  was  the  tenth  state  governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, He  was  bom  at  Rochester,  New  York,  on  May  20, 
1825.  In  1840  he  entered  Yale  college  and  graduated  in 
1844.  Upon  leaving  college,  he  returned  to  his  father,  Fletcher 
M.  Haight,  then  a  practicing  attorney  of  St  Louis,  Missouri,  and 
began  reading  law  in  his  office.  In  1847  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  entered  into  partnership  with  his  father.  But  much  of 
his  time  was  devoted  to  politics;  and  for  a  while  he  published  at 
St  Louis  a  free-soil  newspaper  in  which  there  was  nothing  too 
severe  for  him  to  say  against  slavery,  the  slave-holding  power 
and  the  Democratic  party.  In  1849  he  embarked  for  California 
and  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  January  20,  185a  In  California 
he  had  an  uncle,  Samuel  W.  Haight,  who  had  come  out  in 
Stevenson's  regiment  in  1847;  and  he  himself  was  soon  followed 
by  another  uncle,  Henry  Haight,  manager  of  the  banking  house 
of  Page,  Bacon  &  Co.,  and  subsequently,  about  1854,  by  his 
father.  Almost  immediately  upon  reaching  San  Francisco,  he 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  at  that  place  and  for  a  time 
was  a  partner  of  James  A  McDougall;  but,  upon  his  father's 
arrival,  he  formed  a  new  partnership  with  him  and  so  continued, 
until  the  father,  Fletcher  M.  Haight,  was  appointed  by  President 
Lincoln  United  States  district  judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
California — an  office  which  he  held  until  his  death. 

There  seem  to  have  been  several  occasions  in  the  early  days 
in  which  the  future  governor  took  part  in  political  conflicts.  He 
had  advocated  the  claims  of  and  voted  for  Fremont  in  1856;  but 
he  never  occupied  a  position  of  prominence  until  1859  when  the 
Republican  state  convention,  which  met  at  Sacramento  in  June, 
made  him  chairman  of  the  Republican  state  committee.    He  was 
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then  known  as  one  of  the  iilraightest  of  the  so-called  Straig 
Republicans— men  who  were  not  only  Republicans  but  such 
imcompromising  Republicans  that  tlaey  were  in  favor  ofruniiiiif 
a  straight  Republican  ticket  at  the  hazard  of  defeat,  and  apposed 
to  joining  with  the  anti-Lecompton  Democrats  in  a  Union  party 
though  ahnost  certain  of  thereby  securing  success.  On  Fcbniary 
22p  1 86o/he  called  together  the  Republican  state  convenUon  of 
that  year  at  Sacramento,  being  the  same  body  tliat  sent  delegates 
to  the  Republican  national  convention  of  Chicago  which  oomi* 
nated  Lincoln  for  president  From  that  period  until  the  presi- 
dential election  in  November,  iS6o,  he  was  very  active,  dcvotii^ 
much  attention  to  his  duties  as  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
spending  much  time  in  writing  straight-out  Republican  articles 
for  the  newspapers.  At  the  election  he  voted  for  Lincoln;  and* 
for  some  time  after  the  inauguration  and  the  commencetncnt  oC 
the  civil  war,  he  professed  to  be  and  was  supjiosed  to  be  as 
dcterttiined  and  confirmed  a  Republican  as  any  man  in  the  party.* 

But  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  either  because  he  changed 
\\m  opinions  on  the  subject  of  slavery  or  had  in  fact  never  been 
in  favor  of  abolition,  or  because  he  received  no  such  recognttioti 
as  he  thought  he  deserved  for  his  services  and  considered  him- 
self slighted  by  the  Republican  party — for  different  persons  gave 
djBerent  reasons^ — ^he  became  an  out-and-out  Democrat  and, 
turning  against  Lincoln,  labored  and  voted  for  liis  Democratic 
opponent,  George  B.  McClellan*  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
reasons  for  his  change  of  position,  it  is  certain  that  the  Demo* 
cratic  p^rty  accepted  his  advances  and  tender  of  allegiance,  and 
at  the  very  first  opportunity  in  1 867  rewarded  his  adh^ion  by 
nominating  him  to  the  office  of  governor.  There  had  been  two 
other  candidates  for  the  nomination,  General  William  S*  Rosc^ 
crans  and  William  M,  Lent;  but  both  had  withdrawn  and  left 
the  course  free  to  Haight.  It  may  be  that  tliere  was  much 
uncertainty  as  to  an  election,  for  the  reason  that  the  Union 
party  hat!,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  up  to  that  time,  held 
undisputed  sway  in  the  state;  but  Conness*  management,  as  has 
been  seen^  had  so  divided  and  split  up  that  part>'  as  to  completely 
wreck  it — so  wreck  it  in  fact  that  practically  the  entire  Demo* 

*  Davis'  I*«ilttirnl  Conventioii'i»  99,  109. 
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cratic  ticket  was  elected,  including  almost  all  the  members  of 
the  legislature;  and,  though  on  account  of  hold-overs  there  still 
remained  a  Union  majority  in  the  senate,  the  Union  party  never 
recovered  from  the  blow. 

Some  idea  of  Haight*s  new  position  may  be  gained  from  his 
inaugural  address.  This  document,  which  was  much  longer 
than  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  he  read  to  the  legislature  when 
sworn  into  office  on  December  5,  1867.  After  some  prelimina- 
ries, he  said  that  the  war  had  not  only  put  an  end  to  any  claim 
of  the  right  of  secession  but  also  that  slavery,  the  great  subject 
of  contention  between  the  north  and  the  south,  had  perished  in 
the  struggle  and  could  never  in  any  form  be  revived.  He  then 
proceeded  to  the  main  purpose  of  his  remarks,  which  seemed  to 
be  a  justification  of  his  own  political  conduct  by  an  arraignment 
of  the  policy  of  congress  in  reference  to  reconstruction.  "There 
is  no  intelligent  reader  of  history,"  he  said,  "who  is  not  aware 
that  an  unlimited  democratic  government  is  more  objectionable 
and  dangerous  than  an  absolute  monarchy.  It  is  a  &miliar 
saying  that  one  tyrant  is  preferable  to  a  multitude.  The  object 
of  checks  and  limitations  under  a  republican  government  is  to 
protect  the  minority  from  oppression  by  the  majority.  It  is 
stated  by  all  intelligent  writers  that  there  is  more  danger  of  the 
overthrow  of  free  governments  by  legislative  usurpations  than 
by  any  other  cause."  He  then  went  on  to  asseverate  that  it 
had  become  a  common  thing  to  deride  appeals  to  the  United 
States  constitution  and  to  speak  of  the  powers  of  congress  as 
though  congress  were  supreme.  But  "those,"  he  continued, 
"who  advocate  the  doctrine  that  congress  can  override  the 
constitution,  or  act  'outside  of  the  constitution,'  or  under  the 
plea  of  necessity  exercise  powers  not  granted  by  that  instrument, 
are  aiding  to  establish  a  principle  that  will  destroy  whatever  is 
sacred  and  valuable  in  our  free  institutions."  He  next,  after 
some  remarks  upon  the  personal  rights  secured  by  the  consti- 
tution and  the  respective  powers  of  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments, proceeded  to  remark  that  "the  late  war  was  urged  on  our 
part  to  enforce  the  authority  of  the  federal  government  in  the 
southern  states  and  prevent  the  disruption  of  the  Union  and  not 
to  destroy  the  liberties  of  any  portion  of  the  people  or  create  a 
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negro  empire  on  our  southern  border.  At  the  comrnencemeil 
of  the  war,  congress  made  a  formal  declaration  of  its  object  in 
a  resolution  that  'the  war  was  not  waged  on  our  part  in  any 
spirit  of  oppression,  nor  in  any  spirit  of  conquest  or  subjugndon, 
nor  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  interfering  with  the 
rights  or  established  institutions  of  those  states;  but  to  defend 
and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  constitution  and  preserve 
the  Union  with  all  the  dignity,  equality  and  rights  of  the  sevenl 
states  nninipaired/" 

He  then  insisted  that  the  reconstruction  enactments  of  con* 
gress,  embodied  principally  in  the  so-called  military  reconstruc- 
tion acts  passed  in  March  and  July,  1867,  "assume  that  ten  of 
the  southern  states  are  conquered  territory  and  proceed  to  divide 
them  into  fi\^e  military^  districts,  each  under  tlie  command  of  a 
military  officer  not  below  the  grade  of  brigadier-general,  Thc>' 
abolish  in  effect  their  right  of  trial  by  jury  and  make  the  accused 
subject  to  trial  by  military  commissions;  they  prohibit  any  inter- 
ference by  the  state  authorities,  thereby  abolishing  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus;  they  ignore  presentments  by  grand  juries;  they 
tacitly  permit  the  suppression  of  public  journals  by  military 
orders,  and  allow  no  appeal  from  military  sentence,  exce|>t  in 
capital  cases,  to  the  clemency  of  the  president  They  assume 
the  control  of  the  elective  franchise,  which  the  constitution  v^ls 
exclusively  in  the  states;  and  after  disfranchising  3  large  class 
of  the  white  population  confer  the  rights  of  suffiagc  upon  all 
negroes  over  twenty-one  without  regard  to  qualification  for  its 
intelligent  exercise.*'  "In  these  measures,"  he  continued,  "con- 
gress commits  the  solecism  of  legislating  martial  law — that  is: 
under  a  constitutional  government,  in  a  period  of  profound 
peace,  the  national  legislature  enacts  that  in  ten  states  of  the 
Union  there  shall  be  no  law  but  the  will  of  the  department 
commander,  and  that  the  political  power  in  those  states  shall  be 
given  to  the  negroes,  who  can  thereby  control  their  domestic 
administration  and  send  to  congress  negro  senators  and  repre* 
scntatives  to  assist  in  making  laws  to  govern  the  white  people 
of  the  north.  Thus  the  reconstruction  policy  of  congress  is  the 
subversion  of  all  civil  government  under  militar>*  rule;  the  atioli- 
tion  of  those  personal  rights  guaranteed  b}'  the  constitution  and 
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lield  sacred  since  the  government  was  formed,  and  the  subjection 
>f  the  white  population  of  the  southern  states,  men,  women  and 
:hildren,  to  the  domination  of  a  mass  of  ignorant  negroes  just 
reed  from  slavery." 

"That  any  white  man,"  he  went  on,  "could  be  found  on  this 
rontinent  to  sanction  a  policy  so  subversive  of  rational  liberty, 
ind  in  the  end  so  fatal  to  the  Union  and  the  government,  is  a 
lubject  of  unceasing  astonishment.  These  measures  are  a  viola- 
ion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution  and  of 
iberty,  of  every  dictate  of  sound  policy,  of  every  sentiment  of 
lumanity  and  of  Christianity,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  country  and 
o  the  age  in  which  we  live.  In  using  this  strong  condemnatory 
anguage  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  fact  that  thousands  of  good 
nen  appear  to  approve  of  the  measures  of  congress,  nor  do  I 
)resume  to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  motives.  Many  of  them, 
loubtless,  are  unconsciously  influenced  by  the  passions  and 
esentments  of  the  war  and,  in  their  anxiety  to  guard  against  an 
maginary  danger,  sanction  principles  the  tendency  of  which  is 
;ubversive  of  republican  institutions."  And  in  much  the  same 
itrain  he  went  on,  urging  in  effect  the  ultra  secession  Democratic 
loctrine  that  immediately  after  the  war  the  rebels  should  have 
>een  admitted  to  congress  on  the  same  terms  of  representation 
LS  before.  "What  is  there,"  he  insisted,  '*in  the  crushed  and  sub- 
lued  people  of  the  southern  states,  with  their  slaves  emancipated, 
vhich  should  excite  any  fear  on  the  part  of  a  powerful  and  victo- 
ious  government?  It  is  inconceivable  that  any  person  should 
eriously  apprehend  resistance  to  federal  authority  for  a  genera- 
ion  to  come,  if  the  people  of  those  states  are  not  goaded  to  des- 
>eration  by  wanton  persecution  and  oppression.  Had  their 
epresentatives  been  admitted  to  congress  in  December,  1865, 
[uiet  and  harmony  would  have  been  restored  long  before  this 
ime  and  industry  would  have  revived  there.  Population  and 
apital  would  have  flowed  in  from  the  north  and  Europe;  but 
leither  population  nor  capital  will  trust  themselves  where  civil 
ights  exist  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  military  and  the  negro 
las  political  control." 

Haight's  entire  inaugural,  as  might  perhaps  have  been  expected 
>f  a  person  occupying  his  equivocal  position,  was  devoted  almost 
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entirely  to  an  exposition  of  tlic  extreme  doctrines  of  the  pai 
had  espoused  and  opposition  to  the  reconstruction  policy  of  llic 
party  he  had  deserted,  I  le  had  something  to  say  against  Chinese 
immigration  and  the  incoming  of  any  other  Mongolian  or  cflttc 
Asiatic  race;  against  special  legislation  j  in  favor  of  an  eight-hour 
law,  of  economy  and  retrenchment  in  public  expenditures,  of  a 
revision  of  the  statutes  and  of  appointing  judges  to  ho!U  ofikc 
during  good  behavior;  but  in  general  his  remarks  were  dev^ri 
to  attacking  congress  and  the  Republican  party  and  reviling  wliat 
he  called  the  "brutal  ignorance  and  barbarism"  of  negro  suffrage 
It  was  perhaps  a  matter  of  little  or  no  importance^  though  it 
might  liave  been  interesting  to  know,  why  he  had  so  suddenl)' 
and  so  completely  changed  from  a  bitter  Republican  to  a  violent  M 
Democrat;  but  he  said  nothing  indicating  or  suggesting  the  ^ 
reasons  of  his  tergiversation,  confining  his  indictment  against  the 
Republican  party  exclusively  to  what  had  taken  place  since  he 
abandoned  it  and  voted  against  Lincoln  in  1864.' 

One  ofthefirstand  most  remarkable  moves  in  the  new  legislature 
of  1 867-S  was  a  joint  resolution  offered  in  the  senate  on  December 
14,  1867,  by  William  J.  Shaw*    It  declared  it  to  be  '*the  moral  | 
and  humane  as  well  as  governmental  duty  of  the  United  States 
to  acquire  the  possession  of  all  vacant  Mexican  territory  lying j 
north  of  the  twenty-stxth  degree  of  north  latitude;"  *'that  suclii 
possession  should  be  acquired  peaceably  and  fairly  but  without  hcs- 1 
itatioUj  without  failure  and  without  delay/'  and  it  directed  thcseiH  ^ 
ators  and  representatives  in  congress  to  urge  upon  the  legislative 
and  executive  departments  of  the  general  government  **the  neces- 
sity and  humanity  of  such  immediate  acquisition^  until  the  same 
shall  be  accomplished/"*   Had  such  a  resolution  been  offered  ii 
few  years  earlier,  it  would  at  once  have  been  pronounced  a  device 
for  the  extension  of  slave  territory  and  would  doubtless  have 
caused  great  commotion  ;  but,  though  presented  by  a  Democrat* 
it  attracted  little  or  no  attention ;  was  not  even  considered  impor- 
tant enough  to  be  ordered  printed;  never  was  brought  to  a  vote, 
and  accomplished  nothing  more  than  to  recall  two  historical 
events  of  much  interest  to  California  that  had  taken  place  the 
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previous  summer,  and  had  been  briefly  noticed  in  Low's  message 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  as  already  stated 

The  first  of  these  events  was  the  Hberation  of  Mexico,  after  a 
long  series  of  intestine  disorders,  from  the  despotism  and  tyranny 
of  a  European  invader.  The  end  of  the  Mexican  war  in  1848 
was  followed  by  the  forced  retirement  of  Santa  Anna  to  Jamaica 
and  the  election  of  General  Jos6  Joaquin  de  Herrera  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  republic.  Herrera  was  succeeded  in  1851  by  Gen- 
eral Mariano  Arista.  In  1853  Santa  Anna  was  recalled  and  for 
the  fifth  time  assumed  the  presidency,  or  more  properly  speaking 
the  dictatorship,  of  Mexico.  He,  however,  had  learned  nothing 
by  his  experiences  and  in  1855  was  again  driven  from  the  country. 
Thereupon  General  Martin  Carrera  became  president  but  was 
soon  succeeded  by  General  Juan  Alvarez,  who  in  a  few  months 
delegated  his  authority  to  General  Ignacio  Comonfort  In  1856 
Comonfort,  on  account  of  the  opposition  to  his  government  by 
the  Mexican  clergy,  ordered  the  confiscation  of  the  church 
property  and  forbade  the  holding  of  real  estate  by  either  church 
or  clergy.  This  proceeding,  as  was  perhaps  to  have  been 
expected,  evoked  revolts  in  certain  quarters,  which  were  however 
promptly  repressed;  and  there  was  a  good  prospect  of  progress 
and  advance.  But  on  February  5,  1857,  a  new  constitution  was 
promulgated,  which  met  with  violent  opposition  from  the  Mexi- 
can army;  and  the  result  was  a  revolution  which  in  1858  ended 
in  the  resignation  of  Comonfort  and  the  elevation  to  the  presi- 
dency, by  a  faction  known  as  the  Consei-vatives,  of  General  Felix 
Zuloaga.  As,  however,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  new 
constitution,  the  resignation  of  Comonfort  devolved  the  office 
upon  Benito  Pablo  Juarez,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court, 
that  remarkable  man  and  distinguished  representative  of  the 
Liberal  party  came  forward  and  not  only  expressed,  but  by  his 
actions  manifested,  a  determination  to  maintain  his  rights  and 
carry  out  the  trust  constitutionally  reposed  in  him. 

Juarez  assembled  an  army  and  gave  battle  for  his  cause;  but, 
being  defeated  by  Zuloaga,  be  retired  to  Panama  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  set  up  a  government  on  a  small 
scale  as  constitutional  president.  Not  long  afterwards  Zuloaga 
was  deposed  by  General  Robles  and  General  Robles  in  1859  by 
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General  Miguel  Mlranion,  each  of  whom  in  turn  had  to  su~ 
the  CTiefgetic  and  uniatLTtuptetJ  etTurts  of  Juaiez  to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos  or,  in  other  words,  tntcUtgent  govemmcTit  oul 
anarchy  and  military  license.  The  long  and  bloody  stniggic  that 
ensued,  and  was  well  known  and  well  named  the  *'war  of  rcfonn," 
was  terminated  about  the  end  of  iS6o  by  Ihc  battle  of  Calpulal 
pani  near  Mexico,  which  resulted  in  favor  of  Juarez  and  formt 
Miramon  to  leave  the  country.  Immediately  thereafter,  whic 
Juarez  was  endeavoring  like  a  patriot  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of 
the  republic,  Miramon  like  a  parricide  proceeded  to  Europe  and 
assisted  in  inducing  Louis  Napoleon,  the  emperor  of  the  Freiicli, 
to  attempt  the  foundation  on  Mexican  soil  of  an  emigre,  to  bci 
nominally  governed  by  a  prince  of  titular  imperial  blood  but  o( 
which  he  himself  was  to  be  the  real  ruler,  the  power  behind  the 
throne. 

In  March,  1861,  after  the  re-establishment  of  tlie  constitutional 
government  consequent  upon  tJie  defeat  of  Miramon  and  hi* 
partisans,  a  new  election  was  held  and  Juarez  was  chosen  to  the 
office,  which  he  had  pre\^iously  held  only  by  virtue  of  Comonfort*! 
resignation.  In  July,  on  account  of  tlie  general  financial 
exhaustion  of  the  country,  Juarez  as  such  president  induced  the 
Mexican  congress  to  suspend  the  payment  of  public  obligations 
for  two  years ;  and  the  result  was  an  armed  intervention  in  Decem- 
ber, 1S61,  by  the  landing  of  English,  Spanish  and  French  troops 
at  Vera  Cruz.  The  English  and  Spanish  governments  soon 
withdrew  their  forces;  but  the  French,  tinder  the  dictation  oil 
Louis  Napoleon,  hav^ing  the  ulterior  design  of  holding  possession 
of  the  country  and  making  out  of  it  a  vassal  empire,  r^^olved  to 
maintain  their  position.  There  were  several  reasons  that  actu^ 
ated  Louis  Napoleon  in  this  conduct  One  was  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  had  entered  upon  a  desperate  conflict  and  thus 
presented  to  him  an  opportunity  of  getting  a  foothold  on  Amcri- 
can  soil,  without  anything  to  fear  for  tlic  time  at  least  from  the 
northern  states,  and  with  tlic  prospect  on  the  oilier  hand  of 
having  the  aid»  sooner  or  later,  of  the  southern  st^Ues  in  cotisid 
deration  of  favors  which  he  was  always  willing  to  do  them.  I 
is  well  known  that,  with  this  as  one  i^f  his  puqmscs  in  view.  Ii 
was  always  ready  to  rccogni/.c  tlic  Confetleracy  and  would  ha 
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done  so,  if  he  could  have  induced  another  first-class  power  to 
join  him.  In  the  next  place,  the  French  emperor  wished  to 
amuse  the  French  nation  with  a  foreign  conquest  which  might 
recall  the  military  exploits  of  the  great  Napoleon  in  Egypt  and 
constitute  what  he  expected  to  palm  off  on  a  too-credulous 
people  as  "the  most  brilliant  page  in  the  history  of  his  reign." 
Again,  as  an  outcome  of  his  tortuous  political  intrigues,  he 
desired  to  please  the  emperor  of  Austria  by  removing  from 
Europe  his  rival  brother,  the  arch-duke  Ferdinand  Maximilian 
Joseph,  and  placing  him,  as  an  individual  whom  he  should  him- 
self have  to  support  without  assistance  from  Austria  but  in  return 
could  always  manage  as  his  own  creature,  on  the  throne  of  the 
new  empire. 

To  carry  out  these  plans,  there  were  some  delays  of  time  and 
some  negotiations  and  political  manipulations  necessary.  The 
so-called  Conservative  party  in  Mexico,  including  the  clergy 
which  had  been  defeated  by  Juarez  but  was  plotting  for  restora- 
tion, had  to  be  induced  to  pronounce  for  an  empire  and  offer 
the  imperial  office  to  the  Austrian  arch-duke.  This,  with 
the  assistance  of  Miramon  and  others  of  his  class,  was  easily  • 
accomplished;  and  in  October,  1863,  the  crown,  by  a  so-called 
"assembly  of  notables,"  was  formally  tendered  and  in  1864  form- 
ally accepted.  The  new  sovereign  or  rather  victim,  thence- 
forth known  by  his  second  name  of  Maximilian,  assumed  the 
title  of  emperor  of  Mexico  and  forthwith  began  the  vain  and  idle 
ceremonies  of  distributing  titles,  honors  and  decorations  to  his 
supporters.  On  the  other  hand  he  was  obliged,  much  against 
his  will,  for  the  shadow  of  this  Mexican  crown  of  which  he  knew 
little  or  nothing,  to  relinquish  his  substantial  right,  under  possible 
and  perhaps  probable  contingencies,  to  the  succession  to  the 
Austrian  crown.  After  some  further  preliminaries  all  histrionic 
in  character,  the  principal  of  which  was  a  visit  to  Rome  and  the 
reception  of  the  papal  blessing,  he  embarked  for  America  and 
arrived  with  his  wife  Carlota,  a  daughter  of  Belgium,  at  Vera 
Cruz  on  May  28,  1864, 

The  French  forces,  which  had  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1861, 
had  meanwhile  advanced  into  the  interior  and  in  June,  1863, 
entered  the  capital.    Constituting  as  they  did  a  force  of  some 
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forty  thousand  men  and  being  juincd  by  the  dcfe;Ued  Conscm- 
tives  and  the  clergy,  it  was  impossible  for  Juarez  to  make  htrad- 
way  against  them ;  and  the  constitutional  president  and  patrio^ 
was  compelled  to  retire  to  the  extreme  nortliern  departmcfSlfi 
the  country;  and  fur  some  years,  tliough  persistent  and  unyieldiiig 
in  his  efforts  for  the  republic,  he  accomplished  in  substance  eotJi- 
ing,  but  was  compelled,  something  like  a  modern  Alfred,  to  lurk 
on  the  borders  and  bide  his  time.  His  condition,  except  for  his 
own  strength  of  character  and  indomitable  will,  was  low  enough 
but  it  was  in  many  respects  preferable  to  that  of  his  opponeii 
Maximilian.  That  unfortunate  dupe  of  prcsumpUon  on  hts  owit 
part  and  fraud  on  that  of  his  supporters  had  barely  landed^  ami 
been  carried  under  bowers  of  roses  and  triumphal  arches  to  the 
capital,  before  he  found  that  he  had  been  completely  deceived  by 
his  pretended  friends;  that  he  could  not  trust  them;  that  he  was 
not  wanted  by  tlie  Mexican  nation,  and  in  a  word  that  his  empire 
was  a  complete  delusion. 

Possibly  with  ability  and  management  he  might  still  hav 
accomplished  sometliing  and  maintained  his  governittcnt;  bui^ 
though  not  a  vicious  man,  he  was  certainly  a  very  weak  and  vcrf 
imprudent  one.    Without  the  wisdom  of  appreciating  his  real 
situation  and  adhering  to  those  who  had  placed  him  in  his  posi- 
tion and  who  alone  were  interested  in  retaining  him,  wicked  a 
they  were,  he  petulantly  broke  away  from  them  and  attetii(itcd^ 
the  impracticable  task  of  forming  a  coalition  with  those  who  wcie 
fundamentally  opposed  to  his  pretensions  and  even  to  liis  pres- 
ence in  Mexico,    The  result  was  a  dismal  &ilure  ;  he  lost  the 
support  of  all  parties  and  was  left  to  depend  almost  cxclusi^xly 
upon  the  uncertain  and  unreliable  aid  of  Louis  Na]>oleofi.  TTii 
individual,  in  a  comparatively  short  time  after  launching  hi 
Mexican  empire,  found  that  he  had  made  a  vciy  great  mistake 
the  southern  Confederacy  upon  whose  support  he  confident!/ 
counted  had  collapsed  and  come  to  an  end ;  the  United  Stit 
government  almost  immediately  afterwards,  at  the  instance 
William  H.Seward,  the  secretary  of  state,  in  a  c;dm  and  quk^ 
but  dccidetJ  manner,  had  informed  him  that  it  could  not  look  wit 
indifference  upon  his  interrerence  with  Mo; 
that  he  should  withdraw  his  troops.   The  .    .    .  . 


need  to  be  rcpcuted;  llie  Mexican  empire  had  been  and  continued 
to  be  a  great  burden  to  Iiiiii;  it  had  cost  vast  sums;  it  was  now 
certain  that  the  Mexican  people  would  not  accept  it;  after  the 
fall  of  secession  and  slavery  there  %vas  no  hope  to  maintain  it; 
and  Louis  Napoleon,  apparently  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  get 
out  of  a  bad  bargain  and  a  lojiing  enterprise,  acceded  to  the 
suggestion  and  agreed  to  withdraw, 

Maximilian  was  notified  of  the  proposed  withdrawal  of  the 
French  troops  and  an  opportunity  was  offered  him  to  return  to 
Europe^  whither  he  had  already  sent  Carlota  to  solicit  aid  from 
other  sovereigns.  He  was  also  advised  to  abdicate;  and  it  seems 
that  he  at  one  time  thought  of  doing  so.  However  this  may 
have  been,  and  whether  he  intended  to  abdicate  and  leave  for 
Europe  or  leave  for  Europe  without  abdicating  or  not  to  do 
either  one  thing  or  the  other,  it  is  certain  that  he  proceeded  in 
October,  1866,  as  far  towards  Vena  Crux,  where  a  vessel  was 
waiting  for  hini,  as  Orizaba,  There,  if  he  had  had  an  intention 
of  going  further^  he  found  that  he  had  a  new  cause  of  indignation 
against  tlie  French  general,  Francois  Achille  Bazaine,  with  whom 
he  had  previously  quarreled;  or,  possibly,  he  first  began  to  realize 
what  a  sorr)-"  figure  he  would  make  if  he  should  return  to  Europe; 
and,  changing  his  mind,  he  determined  to  remain.  Though  by 
this  time  the  French  forces  had  withdrawn  and  the  Republican 
forces  had  followed  and  taken  possession  of  almost  all  the  towns 
on  their  route,  the  capital  and  a  few  other  cities,  one  of  which 
was  Quer€taro,  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Conservatives. 
With  characteristic  instability  Maximilian  now  threw  himself 
entirely  and  unreser\^edly  into  the  hands  of  the  church  party, 
which  he  had  previously  treated  with  disdain  and  contempt ;  and, 
on  its  promise  to  supply  money  and  support,  he  returned  to  the 
city  of  Mexico.  A  small  army  to  replace  the  French  was  hastily 
collected  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Generals  Miramon» 
Leonardo  Marquez  and  Tomas  Mejia;  and,  as  the  now  trium- 
phant Republicans  under  Juarez  were  on  every  side  advanc- 
ing and  threatening  thenip  MnximiUan  and  his  army  under 
Mirainunand  Mcjia,  leaving  Marquez  in  tlic  cnpital,  retired  to  and 
shut  ihentselves  up  in  Qtier^taro, 

In  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  Republicaub  appeared  before 
37  Vti*..  IV. 
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Querdtaro;  and,  after  a  siege  of  some  months,  on  May  15,  136;, 
it  was  taken  and  Maximilian  and  his  generals  Miramoti  and 
Mcjia  captured.  They  were  at  once  subjected  to  trial  by  marttil 
law;  in  a  few  weeks  were  convicted  of  capital  ofTcnses  agaiiut 
the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  Mexico,  and  sentenced  to 
be  shot  Great  efforts  were  made  by  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  France  and  England  to  save  Maximilian's  life; 
but  in  vain.  Juarez  would  undoubtedly  have  spared  hini  if  be 
could  have  obeyed  his  own  feelings.  But  he  had  a  duty  lo 
perform.  The  future  of  the  country  demanded  the  sacrifice,  aiid 
Juarez  was  therefore  deaf  to  prayers.  Nor  could  Maximilian 
complain  of  being  treated  worse  than  lie  had  treated  miiiy 
others.  On  October  3,  1865,  he  had  issued  an  infamous  edict, 
ordering  the  execution  as  bandits  of  all  Republican  officers  who 
should  be  taken  prisoners;  and  under  it  a  number  of  hrwft 
defenders  of  their  country  were  ruthlessly  deprived  of  life*  But, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  conduct  before,  he  niantfested  a 
courageous  spirit  at  the  last  and  met  his  fete  bravely.  On  the 
morning  of  June  19,  1867,  he  with  Miramon  and  Mejia  was 
taken  to  the  place  of  execution  at  Cerro  de  las  Campanas  near 
Querdtaro  and  placed  before  a  file  of  armed  sol  diers.  MaximtUai^ 
who  had  been  placed  in  the  center,  after  taking  leave  ofhi^  com* 
panions,  turned  to  Miramon  and,  saying  that  he  deserved  ibe 
place  of  honor,  stepped  aside  and  placed  him  in  the  middle*  The 
fatal  fire  was  then  delivered;  and  Mexico  so  far  was  avenged. 

Tlie  other  historical  event  of  great  importance  to  California, 
which  took  place  in  1 867  and  was  forcibly  recalled  by  Shaw's 
extraordinary  resolution  to  acquire  the  nortJiern  part  of  Mexico, 
was  the  purchase  from  the  Russian  govenimcnt  of  the  Russian 
possessions  in  America  or  what  has  been  since  known  ais  the 
territory  of  Alaska,  This  was  consummated  by  a  treaty  of 
cession,  signed  at  Washington  on  March  30,  1867,  and  pro- 
claimed June  20,  1867.  The  negotiator  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  w^as  WiHiam  H,  Seward,  the  Republican  sccrctarj* 
of  state,  and  the  price  paid  was  seven  million  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  territory  acquired  consisted  of  all  that 
immense  portion  of  the  continent  west  of  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-first  meridian  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich,  including  the 
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Aleutian  Islands  and  all  the  coast  and  islands  north  of  Queen 
Charlotte's  Island.  Its  extreme  length  north  and  south  is  about 
eleven  hundred  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  east  and  west  about 
eight  hundred;  its  coast  line,  counting  those  of  islands  and 
inlets,  nearly  eight  thousand  miles,  and  its  area  a  little  over  five 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  square  miles. 

It  is  perhaps  possible  that  Shaw's  proposition  for  the  United 
States  to  acquire  all  of  Mexico  north  of  the  twenty-sixth  degree 
of  north  latitude  may  have  been  intended  by  him  as  a  sort  of 
Democratic  off-set  to  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by  a  Republican 
or  Union  administration.  On  the  other  hand,  Shaw  may  have 
really  supposed  his  project  a  wise  and  humane  one  in  view  of 
the  troubles  that  had  for  so  many  years  afflicted  Mexico.  But  if 
he  so  thought,  he  certainly  knew  nothing  of  the  subject  which 
he  was  thus  attempting  so  freely  to  deal  with.  Had  he  had 
any  adequate  conception  of  the  struggle,  which  had  just  been 
brought  to  a  successful  termination,  or  anything  like  a  correct 
idea  of  the  character  of  Juarez  who  was  then  at  the  head  of 
Mexican  affairs,  he  would  never  have  seriously  thought  of  such 
a  proposition  as  he  made.  But  though  he  was  seriously  in 
earnest,  and  became  incensed  when  a  motion  was  facetiously 
made  to  refer  his  project  to  the  committee  on  public  morals,  he, 
as  before  stated,  failed  to  convince  or  even  interest  anybody  else; 
and  his  resolution  after  several  postponements  died  of  inanition. 

On  December  20,  1867,  Eugene  Casserly  was  elected  by  the 
two  houses  of  the  legislature  in  joint  convention  United  States 
senator  for  a  full  term  to  succeed  John  Conness.  He  was  chosen 
as  a  Democrat  on  the  third  ballot,  receiving  sixty-nine  votes  as 
against  forty-five,  including  a  majority  of  the  senate,  thrown  for 
Thomas  A.  Brown.  Though  this  may  not  have  been,  and 
doubtless  was  not,  the  first  senatorial  election  in  which  votes 
were  directly  purchased  for  money,  it  was  the  first  at  which 
charges  of  that  kind  of  corruption  made  very  much  noise.  On 
December  17,  the  day  on  which  the  voting  commenced,  William 
J.  Shaw,  the  same  Democratic  senator  who  had  introduced  the 
remarkable  resolution  about  acquiring  Mexican  territory,  gave 
notice  of  an  act  to  punish  the  offense  of  bribing  a  legislator 
to  vote  for  a  particular  person  for  United  States  senator,  with 
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imprison  me  It  t  in  the  state  pnson  for  not  less  than  five  Dpri 
than  twenty -five  years.  A  month  subsequently,  Shaw  again  : 
and,  having  Epparcntly  found  that  he  had  got  his  pau^  inti 
trouble,  asked  leave  to  withdraw  his  notice;  whereupon 
B.  Mizneff  a  Union  man,  gave  notice  of  a  similar  bill  and  alsoi 
a  resolution  for  an  investigation  of  the  recent  elecUon.  He  sufase^ 
quently  introduced  his  resolution^  which  after  some  modificatioa 
was  adopted  by  the  senate;  but  the  assembly  refused  ito  conoir- 
rence;  and  the  whole  subject,  so  fer  as  that  l^isUture 
concerned,  was  indefinitely  postponed  But,  though  the  Ic 
ture  thus  refused  to  pursue  the  investigation,  the  charges 
corruption  and  bribery*  which  were  directed  not  against  Casscrljf^ 
but  against  some  of  his  friends  acting  \iithout  his  knowledgt 
or  concurrence,  continued  to  be  talked  about*  The  annoyance 
thereby  occasioned,  conjoined  with  rapidly  failing  health,  caused 
Casserly  in  November,  1S73,  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  United 
States  senate  after  a  service  of  a  little  over  four  years;  and 
thereupon  the  subject  dropped* 

National  politics,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  reconstnidtoii 
of  the  southern  states,  as  might  have  been  expected,  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention  from  the  legislature  of  1867-8.  Oa^ 
December  14,  iS67«  only  a  few  days  after  the  commenceinefii^ 
of  the  session,  George  Pearce  introduced  a  resolution  into  the 
senate  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  owed  it  to  them^Hies 
and  to  posterity  to  resist  every  attempt  to  count  at  the  next 
presidential  election  the  electoral  vote  of  any  state  to  be  cast 
under  or  by  virtue  of  the  reconstruction  acts  of  congress.  Later 
in  the  session,  he  introduced  another  resolution  expressing  dis- 
approtiation  of  tlie  refusal  of  congress  to  admit  members  elected 
to  that  body  from  the  state  of  Kentucky,  and  also  against  the 
action  of  the  United  States  senate  in  attempting  to  force  ex* 
secretary  of  war  Stanton  into  the  cabinet  of  President  Johm 
These  resolutions  of  Pearce,  together  w^th  one  by  his  politic 
partner  Shaw,  against  the  action  of  congr^s  in  opposition  li 
President  Johnson— all  of  which  seem  to  have  been  designe 
merely  for  the  object  of  furnishing  opportunities  for  polttk 
speeches— were  referred  to  the  committee  on  fcfleral  rclal 
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at  whose  suggestions  they  were  all  indefinitely  postponed;  and 
the  country  was  quite  as  safe  as  if  they  had  been  adopted.' 

Another  series  of  resolutions  of  much  the  same  character,  but 
from  the  side  of  the  Union  party,  was  introduced  into  the  senate 
on  February  28,  1868,  by  E.  H.  Heacock.  They  declared  the 
course  of  President  Johnson  in  removing  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from 
the  position  of  United  States  secretary  of  war  to  be  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  act  of  congress,  known  as  the  tenure  of  office  act; 
pronounced  such  action  a  high  misdemeanor  and  sufficient  cause 
for  impeachment,  and  directed  the  governor  to  telegraph  a  copy 
of  them  to  the  president  of  the  senate  and  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives  at  Washington.  These  resolutions  were,  after 
a  contest,  adopted  by  a  vote  of  seventeen  to  twelve  and  sent  to 
the  governor.  A  few  days  afterwards  Haight  replied  with  a 
lengthy  message,  declining  to  transmit  the  resolutions  as  directed 
and  giving  as  his  reason  that  the  United  States  senate  was  sitting 
as  a  court  of  impeachment  to  try  President  Johnson  upon  charges 
preferred  against  him  and  "any  attempt  to  forestall  the  judgment 
of  that  or  any  other  judicial  tribunal  before  the  accused  is  heard 
in  his  defense  would  be  indelicate  and  improper."  Upon  the  read- 
ing of  this  message,  Shaw  moved  that  the  governor's  reasons 
for  not  transmitting  the  resolutions  were  satisfactory;  and  a  vote 
was  taken  resulting  in  a  tie  of  eighteen  to  eighteen,  which  was 
resolved  in  the  affirmative  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor.  But  a  motion  to  reconsider  prevailed;  and  the  next 
day  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  decisive  vote,  accepting  the 
reasons  given  for  not  transmitting  the  original  resolutions  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States  senate,  but  requiring  the  governor 
to  transmit  them  immediately  by  telegraph  to  the  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives.* 

In  the  assembly  political  resolutions  were  quite  as  plentiful  and 
quite  as  exaggerated  and  violent  as  in  the  senate.  On  December 
16,  1867,  John  M.  James  introduced  one  to  the  effect  that  the  ten 
southern  states  were  governed  by  the  military  and  ought  to  be  at 
once  restored  to  the  same  equal  constitutional  rights  enjoyed  by 
all  the  other  states.    On  February  20,  1868,  John  H.  Moore 

'  Senate  Journal,  1867-8,  143,  239,  676. 
'Senate  Journal,  1867-8.  461-464,  506-510. 
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iotroditced  another  to  the  effect  that 

before  congress  for  the  declared  purpose  of  extinguishing  tea 
slates  of  the  Unioa  and  establLshing  in  their  stead  a  military  dic- 
tatorship; that  it  was  intended  to  complete  the  scheme  of  u^iif- 
pation  by  the  degradation  and  subjection  of  the  federal  judtciar>' 
to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  congressional  majority,  and  that  llic 
legislative  representativ^es  of  California,  reflecting  the  will  of  the 
people ^  pronounced  **  these  acts  of  usurpation  treasonable,  flagt* 
tious  and  a  crime  again^^t  the  institutions  of  our  fathers/*  Dotii 
these  resolutions  went  to  the  committee  on  federal  reIatMMi$» 
which  in  the  assembly  as  in  the  senate  was  equivalent  to  giving 
them  their  quietus.    But  on  February  25,  Asa  Ellis  introdyctd 
into  the  assembly  a  fiery  manifesto^  which  was  adopted  by  that 
body  by  a  vote  of  thii  ty-two  to  eighteen,  to  the  effect  tlint  the 
radical  majority  in  congress  were  "treasonably  attempting  to 
usurp  the  constitutional  functions  of  the  executive  and  judickl 
departments  of  the  federal  government**  and  to  that  end  were 
endeavoringt  in  defiance  of  the  laws  and  traditions  of  our  coun* 
try,  by  violence,  to  remove  from  office  the  president  of  the  United 
States/*  and  therefore  recommending  him  to  be  firm  and  ynbcml- 
ing  in  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  executive  department 
and  pledging  him  for  that  object  the  undivided  support  of  the 
people  of  California.    Even  this  seems  to  have  been  not  suffi- 
ciently virulent  for  Ellis;  and  he  added  another  clause  to  his  reso- 
lution to  the  eiTect  that  the  radical  majonty  in  congf^ess  liad 
**trampled  upon  and  disregarded  the  great  interests  of  the  peopW 
and,  instead  of  legislating  to  relieve  them  of  the  burdens  of  taxa 
tion  under  which  the  entire  industry  of  the  country  was  sufiering 
were  "bending  their  united  efforts  to  involve  the  countrj*  in  the 
vortex  of  civil  war"  and  had  "proved  themselves  unworthy  alikdH 
of  the  high  positions  they  now  occupy  and  of  the  confitlencc 
the  people***    In  addition  to  the  adoption  of  Ellis*  resolution  and 
in  further  exposition  of  its  political  position,  the  assembly  refused 
to  adopt  and  in  fact  rejected  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.* 

The  principal  legislation  of  the  session  consisted  of  the  rcper 
of  an  act  to  exclude  traitors  and  alien  enemies  from  the  courts 


'Assembly  Joum^il,  155.  517,  5S3-5J5»^U  75*** 
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justice  in  civil  cases;  the  repeal  of  an  act  respecting  fugitives 
from  labor  and  slaves  brought  to  this  state  prior  to  its  admission 
into  the  Union;  an  act  to  limit  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight  hours 
— the  original  in  California  of  a  line  of  legislation  in  reference  to 
labor;  an  act  to  authorize  the  supervisors  of  San  Francisco  to 
modify  the  grade  of  Second  and  other  streets  or,  in  other  words, 
to  cut  through  and  in  effect  ruin  Rincon  Hill  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence without  benefiting  it  as  a  place  of  business;  an  act  to  con- 
firm "order  eight  hundred"  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  San 
Francisco  for  the  settlement  and  quieting  of  the  title  of  the  out- 
side lands  of  the  pueblo;  an  act  to  survey  and  dispose  of  the  salt 
marsh  and  tide  lands  belonging  to  the  state  within  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco;  an  act  for  the  codification  of  the 
laws  of  the  state — the  first  of  a  series  which  ended  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  compilations  known  as  the  Califomian  codes;  and, 
most  important  of  all  perhaps,  an  act  to  create  and  organize  the 
University  of  California.' 

» Stats.  1867-8,  8,  13,  63,  248,  379,  435,  595,  7i6. 


HE  legtslature  of  1869-70  met  on  December  6,  1 869,  in  the 


new  capitol  at  Sacramento,  whicJi  had  just  been  completed 


sufficiently  for  occupancy.  This  structurej  built  chiefly  of 
white  Californian  granite  and  resembling  in  many  respects  the 
national  capitol  at  Washington,  was  and  is  one  of  the  handsome 
edifices  in  the  United  States.  Its  length  is  two  hundred  and 
eighty-two  feet;  its  width  about  half  as  much  and  its  height  to 
the  top  of  the  dome  two  hundred  and  twenty -three  feet  atid  to 
the  top  of  the  surmounting  golden  ball  two  hundred  and  forty 
feet.  The  corner-stone  had  been  laid  in  May,  1S6!,  so  tliat  it  had 
been  nine  years  under  coustruction  and  had  cost  up  to  that  time 
about  a  million  of  dollars.  It  contained  two  magnificent  cham- 
bers^— that  of  the  senate  being  seventy-three  by  fifty-six  feet,  that 
of  the  assembly  seventy-three  by  seventy-five,  each  forty-eight 
feet  high,  and  each  having  a  spacious  gallery  supported  by 
massive  Corinthian  columng  and  being  otherwise  tastefully  oriu- 
mented  with  pilasters  and  entablatures,  which,  however,  unfortu- 
nately interfered  with  the  acoustic  qualities  of  the  place*  It  also 
contained  a  chamber  for  the  supreme  court,  rooms  for  the  state 
library,  offices  for  the  governor  and  other  state  officials,  and  in 
the  center,  under  the  dome,  an  impressive  rotunda,  fifty*threc  and 
a  half  feet  in  diameter,  lifting  itself  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  from  the  ground  floor  and  decorated  in  all  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  harmonious  colors.  The  occupation  of  the  building, 
though  not  completed,  was  celebrated  by  a  grand  ball,  which  was 
held  in  the  senate  and  assembly  chambers  on  the  evening  of  Wed* 
nesday,  December  15,  1869^  and  constituted  the  first  of  a  series 
of  similar  social  events  given  in  the  capitoK  usually  in  cclchnitinn 
of  the  inauguration  of  a  new  governor.    It  required  several  years 
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more  to  entirely  finish  the  structure;  and  its  cost  altogether 
amounted  to  two  million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.* 

Both  houses  of  the  legislature  were  strongly  Democratic  and 
it  therefore  did  not  take  long  to  organize.  In  the  assembly 
George  H.  Rogers  of  San  Francisco  was  chosen  speaker.  Upon 
taking  his  seat,  he  said  he  understood  the  people  had  sent  him 
there  to  simplify  the  registry  law;  to  make  verbal  as  well  as 
written  contracts  payable  in  gold  coin,  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied; to  keep  from  our  shores  the  hordes  of  Mongolians  who 
were  swarming  upon  us,  and  to  place  the  seal  of  condemnation 
upon  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  had  been  adopted  by  congress  and  would  in  a 
short  time  be  presented  for  ratification.'  This  may  have  been  in 
several  respects  an  anticipation  of  the  governor's  message;  but 
the  Democrats  felt  so  triumphant  in  their  recent  successes,  and  so 
exuberant  in  their  anticipation  of  future  victories,  that  it  seemed 
next  to  impossible  for  any  one  of  them  to  talk  at  all  except 
to  formulate  Democratic  doctrine  and  express  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Republican  administration.  Haight  himself  might  have 
complained  that  the  speaker  of  the  assembly  was  to  some  extent 
interfering  with  his  prerogative  of  advising  what  measures  would 
be  expedient;  but  when  he,  as  a  new  convert  to  the  Democratic 
party  and  enemy  to  the  administration,  came  to  express  himself, 
especially  on  the  fifteenth  amendment,  he  went  so  far  beyond 
Rogers,  in  what  he  had  to  say  tipon  the  subject,  that  he  prob- 
ably thought  the  old  Democratic  war-horse  had  barely  touched 
upon  it 

On  December  9,  1869,  after  the  houses  were  organized,  Haight 
presented  his  message.  He  spoke  of  general  prosperity,  pro- 
pitious seasons  and  abundant  crops;  labor  well  rewarded;  agri- 
culture, commerce  and  manufactures  flourishing;  facilities  for 
travel  and  transportation  increased,  and  the  great  transconti- 
nental railroad  pressed  to  completion — occasioning  heartfelt  re- 
joicing throughout  California.  He  recommended  the  state  board 
of  equalization  to  be  given  more  effective  power  to  equalize 
assessments,  and  expressed  himself  in  decided  favor  of  a  consti- 

*  Senate  Journal,  1869-70,  5,  35,  54;  Califoniia  Blue  Book,  1893,  4. 

*  Assembly  Journal,  1869-70,  9. 
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tutional  amendment  making  assessors  hold  by  appotntmcut 
instead  of  by  election.  He  declared  Uie  slate  land  system  so 
framed  as  to  faciiitate  the  acquisitioii  of  large  bodies  of  the 
domain  by  capitalists  and  corporations^  either  as  donations  or  si 
nominal  prices^  and  thought  there  should  be  a  change  If  a  syp^ 
tern  of  drainage  of  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  for  reclania- 
tion  purposes  were  adopted,  the  cost  of  the  work  should  be 
assessed  upon  the  lands  to  be  reclaimed  and  not  made  a  cliarge 
against  the  state.  There  was  no  propriety i  he  insisted,  in  taxing 
the  people  of  the  coast  and  mountain  counties  to  reclaim  pnval 
pro[>erty  in  the  Sacramento  valley.  He  was  in  favor  of  tiie  pro- 
tection of  small  birds  as  a  means  of  destroying  noxious  tnsectSv 
and  of  the  stocking  of  the  lakes,  rivers  and  other  streams  of  the 
state  with  valuable  varieties  of  fish.  He  pronounced  the  condi- 
tion  of  the  common  schools  satisfactory  and  their  progress  con* 
stant.  He  spoke  well  of  the  militia,  of  the  state  prison,  of  the 
insane  asylum,  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  asylum  and  of  the 
university;  and  he  r^om mended  a  continuation  of  tlic  state 
geological  survey/ 

He  said  that  the  legislature  at  its  last  session  had  lA^tsdy 
provided  for  the  sale  of  the  state's  title,  being  tlie  reverstonaiy 
interest  after  the  previous  grants  to  the  city  for  ninety -nine  years, 
to  the  tide  and  marsh  lands  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Fran* 
cisco  and  went  on  to  remark  that  two  sales  of  portions  of  such 
lands  had  already  realized  upwards  of  eight  hundred  and  thir- 
teen thousand  dollars,  of  which  two  hundred  thotisand  dollars 
had  been  appropriated  to  the  university*  He  thought  the 
remainder  of  the  lands  would  produce  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  He  next  spoke  of  the  state  harbor  cauimis* 
sion  and  the  progress  of  the  sea-wall  around  the  Saii  Francisco 
water  front,  which  was  expected  to  fulfill  all  desired  objects  of  its 
construction;  mentioned  the  abolition  of  the  state  reform  schoQl 
at  Mai^'sville  and  the  transfer  of  tlie  boys  there  to  the  industrial 
school  at  San  Francisco,  and  called  attention  to  the  destrabili^* 
of  a  thorough  and  careful  revision  and  codification  of  the  gca- 
eral  statutes  and  the  fact  that  the  commission  appointed  for  thai 
purpose  by  the  last  Iec^i<ilaturc  had  not  yet  finished  its  labon 

^Senate  Joiirn;il.  1^16^-70,40-50. 
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Next  in  order,  he  took  up  several  statutes  that  had  been  passed, 
giving  premiums  for  the  raising  of  silk  cocoons,  the  planting  of 
mulberry  trees,  and  the  manufacture  of  woolen  fabrics.  "The 
principle  of  paying  premiums  to  any  person  for  engaging  in  a 
particular  occupation,"  he  said,  "is  sustained  by  somewhat  the 
same  reasoning  which  sanctions  a  protective  tariff  and  is  equally 
vicious  and  indefensible."  "The  policy,"  he  continued,  "of  forc- 
ing capital  out  of  one  channel  into  another,  either  by  protective 
duties  or  bounties,  is  rapidly  meeting  with  general  disfavor. 
Such  artificial  forcing  produces  no  healthy  growth  and  is  not 
within  the  legitimate  province  of  government  Besides,  it  de- 
generates almost  always  into  combinations  to  plunder  the  treas- 
ury for  private  benefit  If  government  will  confine  itself  to  its 
legitimate  sphere  in  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  the 
business  men  of  the  country,  whether  farmers,  merchants  or 
manufacturers,  will  determine  for  themselves  in  what  channels 
their  labor  and  capital  can  best  be  employed  and  to  what  sub- 
jects they  can  best  be  applied."  * 

His  next  subject  of  criticism  was  an  act  in  favor  of  the  "San 
Mateo  Tanning  and  Manufacturing  Company,"  by  means  of 
which  the  last  legislature  had  been  induced  to  believe  the  cor- 
poration contemplated  the  prosecution  of  the  tanning  industry 
and  desired  a  tract  of  tide  land  of  about  seventy-five  acres  to 
facilitate  its  business.'^  Afterwards  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
company  had  no  tannery  and  was  not  likely  ever  to  have  any; 
that  the  land  described  in  the  bill  really  embraced  about  six 
thousand  acres,  extending  from  the  southern  boundary  of  San 
Francisco  several  miles  southward,  and  that  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  sought  was  purely  private  speculation.  Fortu- 
nately the  commissioners  appointed  under  the  act  by  the  gov- 
ernor to  appraise  the  land,  and  who  were  evidently  not  the  men 
the  schemers  expected  to  secure,  valued  it  at  a  thousand  dollars 
an  acre,  which  was  so  near  the  real  market  price  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  made  by  the  speculation;  and  the  company 
declined  to  pay  the  appraisement.  He  trusted  the  act  would  be 
repealed  and  the  state  protected  a^^ainst  such  attempted  imposi- 
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tion;  and  tie  suggested  that,  if  the  same  land  were  sold  by  the 
tide  land  commissioners  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  federal  and 
state  securities,  they  would  constitute  a  fund  whose  toconK 
would  probably  pay  a  deficiency  in  the  expense  account  of  the 
state  prison,  support  the  deaC  dumb  and  blind  and  insane  asylums 
and  provide  any  additional  amount  needed  for  the  support  of  the 
university.^ 

Next  in  order  he  sj>oke  in  favor  of  tmmigration  frona  the 
eastern  states  and  Europe  of  a  desirable  class  of  population,  such 
as  CirmerSf  mechanics  and  laborers;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that 
a  moderate  expenditure  of  money  to  establish  immigration  agcn* 
cies  would  be  of  serv^ice.  He  was  of  course  opposed  to  the 
Chinese  and  designated  their  coming  as  **a  stream  of  filth  and 
prostitution*'  pouring^  in  from  Asia,  whose  servile  competition 
tended  directly  to  cheapen  and  degrade  labor,  At  tlie  same 
time,  he  went  so  far  as  to  claim  that  the  people  of  the  state  were 
not  disposed  to  countenance  any  ill  usage  of  the  Chinese  or 
any  other  class  within  our  borders.  And,  as  to  the  infamy  of 
excluding  Chinese  testimony,  after  pronouncing  it  in  sweeping 
terms  utterly  unreliable,  lie  closed  his  remarks  upon  the  subject 
with  a  declaration  that  hLs  deliberate  judgment  was  in  Civor  of 
I  lie  removal  of  all  barriers  to  the  testimony  of  any  class  or  race 
as  a  measure  not  simply  of  justice  but  of  sound  policy.  In  con- 
clusion, he  turned  his  attention  to  what  he  called  national  aflEiirs 
but  w^i?i  rather  partisan  politics,  '*TIie  late  election  in  this  state," 
he  said,  "resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  political  organization  to 
which  we  owe  the  burdens  of  the  protective  sjstem,  in  convert* 
ible  paper  currency— styled  by  Mr.  Webster  'the  greatest  of 
political  evils,*  military  trials  and  the  various  attempts  to  over- 
ride the  federal  constitution  or  change  it  so  as  to  extinguish  its 
original  spirit,  subvert  the  rights  of  the  states  and  centralize  un- 
limited power  in  tite  federal  legislature.  The  racific  states,  it  is 
confidently  believed,  will  be  found  a  unit  in  favor  of  free  trade>  a 
specie  currency  ,  the  cxclu?^tve  rx^hl  trf  each  sLite  to  regulate  its 
domestic  concerns  and  in  steadfa^^t  opposition  to  all  prop<jsittons 
to  destroy  the  landmarkii  of  the  constitution  and  vest  absolute 
authority  in  the  federal  conj^rcsn.    The  constitutional  part>*  U 
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triumphant  here,  and  its  triumph  throughout  the  Union  will  not 
be  long  delayed."  * 

On  January  6,  1870,  Haight  presented  to  the  legislature  the 
proposed  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  declaring  that  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
any  state  on  account  of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  serv- 
itude. It  had  been  adopted  by  over  two-thirds  of  both  houses 
of  congress  and  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  legislatures  of  all  the 
states,  under  and  by  virtue  of  a  provision  that  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  such  legislatures  it  was  to  be  a  part  of  the  con- 
stitution. In  his  message  of  transmission,  Haight  took  occasion 
to  make  a  long  argument  in  which  he  claimed  that,  as  the  federal 
constitution  was  one  of  delegated  powers,  all  other  powers  being 
reserved  to  the  states,  it  could  not  be  amended  by  taking  away 
from  the  state  one  of  its  reserved  powers  and  giving  it  to  the 
United  States.  He  charged  in  substance  that  the  proposed 
amendment  was  the  outcome  of  political  artifice  and  the  nurs- 
ling of  military  power.  But  it  was  too  much  in  conflict  with  the 
genius  and  traditions  of  the  American  people  to  succeed.  "It 
is  not  possible,"  he  exclaimed,  '*for  an  oligarchy  of  politicians, 
sitting  in  conclave  at  Washington,  to  continue  long  to  exercise 
military  control  over  the  people  of  remote  states  in  all  the  arro- 
gance of  conscious  tyranny,  violating  that  cardinal  doctrine  of  all 
free  government,  to- wit:  that  every  people  have  the  absolute  and 
inalienable  right  to  control  their  own  destiny  and  to  form  their 
own  political  and  social  institutions."  It  would  be  unjust,  he 
thought,  to  the  mass  of  the  Republican  party  to  suppose  that 
this  tyranny  had  their  deliberate  sanction.  In  his  opinion,  it  was 
condemned  by  all  of  those  who  were  not  under  the  dominion  of 
party  prejudice  and  whose  judgments  were  not  clouded  by  the 
bitterness  engendered  in  the  war.  But,  if  it  were  true  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  that  party  or  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
northern  states  were  so  far  misled  by  their  political  leaders  as  to 
look  on  with  complacency  while  chains  were  being  placed  on 
their  own  necks  and  on  those  of  their  southern  brethren,  we 
would  still  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  the  cause  of  constitutional 
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liberty  throughout  the  world  to  raise  our  voices  in  cottdcfiijui- 
tioii  and  in  warning.  *'In  view  then,**  he  concluded,  **of  Ihe  want 
of  legal  power  to  bind  the  people  of  any  state  to  thb  so^callctl 
amendment  and  of  the  pernicsons  principle  which  it  embodies,  as 
well  as  in  view  of  the  scandalous  manner  in  which  the  people  of 
the  several  states  have  been  sought  to  be  defrauded,  bribed  and 
coerced  into  its  adoption,  I  trust  it  will  be  formally  rejected/** 

In  response  to  this  message^  William  Gwin  Jr,  of  Calaveras 
on  the  same  day  introduced  into  the  senate  a  resolution  to  the 
eflect  that  the  right  to  declare  what  persons  should  be  entitled 
to  vote  within  the  boundries  of  California  belonged  to  the  state; 
that  such  right  conid  not  be  taken  away  or  modified  by  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that» 
until  the  state  by  its  own  voluntary  act  surrendered  that  rights 
congress  had  no  authority  and  could  not  be  invested  with  author* 
ity  to  exercise  any  such  power  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state. 
Subsequently  on  January  15,  when  the  resolution  came  up  for 
consideration,  Gwin  moved  to  amend  by  adding  to  it  a  clause 
'*that  in  consideration  of  the  premises  and  because  of  the  mani- 
fest wrong  which  would  be  put  upon  this  state  and  upon  the 
entire  country  by  its  adoption,  the  fifteenth  amendment  should 
be  rejected,"  On  the  other  hand,  Hagcr  of  San  Francisco  offered 
a  simple  joint  resolution  that  the  proposed  amendment  should  be 
disapproved  of  and  rejected  by  the  lej^islature  of  Calffornia;  and 
this  afterw^ards,  on  January  a/^Gwin's  resolution  having  in  the 
meanwhile  been  tabled — was  adopted  in  the  senate  by  a  vote  of 
twenty4hree  ayes  to  eight  noes/  In  the  assembly  a  resolution 
had  already  been  almost  unanimously  adopted*  approving  the 
action  of  Tennessee  in  rejecting  the  amendment;  and,  when 
Hager's  resolution  came  up  on  January  28  for  concurrence,  it 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  fifty-one  ayes  to  eight  noes,  whereupon 
Speaker  Rogers,  in  a  tittle  speech  expres*ii%'c  of  extraordinary' 
satisfaction,  announced  that  the  fifteenth  amendment  had  been 
rejected  by  the  people  of  the  sovereign  state  of  California,* 
Haight  on  the  same  January  28  approve*!  the  re*5olijtion  of  rcjcc- 
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tion;*  but  by  that  time  twenty-four  states  had  already  ratified  it; 
in  less  than  a  month  afterwards  five  more  did  the  same,  and  on 
March  30,  1870,  it  was  proclaimed  a  part  of  the  national  consti- 
tution and  as  such  binding  upon  all  the  states. 

The  strongly  Democratic  character  of  the  senate  at  this  ses- 
sion, which  was  more  marked  even  than  that  of  the  previous 
session,  presented  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  friends  of  James 
H.  Hardy,  who  had  been  impeached  and  removed  from  his  office 
of  district  judge  of  the  sixteenth  judicial  district  of  the  state  by 
the  senate  of  1862,  to  move  to  expunge  the  judgment  against 
him  from  the  journal.  A  resolution  to  that  effect  was  offered  by 
Augustus  Compte.  It  recited  the  facts  of  the  impeachment;  set 
forth  that  the  conviction  was  for  "seditious  and  treasonable 
language"  against  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  claimed  that  such  an  accusation  was  unknown  to  our 
criminal  jurisprudence  and  the  power  to  punish  it  not  reposed  in 
the  legislative  or  judicial  organization  of  a  state.  It  insisted  that 
the  senate  of  1862,  in  assuming  jurisdiction  to  try,  convict  and 
punish  for  such  alleged  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  against 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  exceeded  its  legal  authority 
invaded  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  citizen  and  placed  before 
the  country  a  dangerous  precedent.  It  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  impeachment  of  Hardy  was  superinduced  by  a  spirit  of 
partisan  rancor  and  unhealthy  excitement  in  the  popular  mind 
and  that  justice  demanded,  and  the  safety  of  the  citizen  required, 
that  all  evidences  of  such  past  vindictive  legislation  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  effaced — to  the  end  that  the  safeguards  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  might  remain  intact  and  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment be  preserved.  It  therefore  declared  that  the  judgment 
had  been  entered  without  authority  of  law;  that  it  was  illegal 
and  void;  that  it  ought  to  be  expunged  from  the  journal,  and 
that  on  January  8,  1870,  the  secretary  should  bring  the  journal 
of  1862  into  the  presence  of  the  senate  and,  then  and  there  in 
open  session,  draw  dark  lines  around  such  judgment  and  write 
across  the  face  thereof  the  words  "Expunged  by  order  of  the 
senate  of  the  state  of  California  this  eighth  day  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy.'"* 
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Upon  reference  to  the  judiciary  committee,  a  rtrport  was  maide 
by  the  majority,  and  signed  by  Hager  as  chairman^  to  the  dfcd 
that  the  desired  object  would  be  more  appropriately  attained  by  ;in 
act  regularly  passed  than  by  resolution ;  and  it  reported  a  bill  for 
the  purpose,  giv  ing  an  abstract  of  Compte  s  resolution  by  way  of 
preamble,  declaring  the  judgment  against  Hardy  annutlcd  and 
directing  the  secretary  of  state  within  ten  days  after  the  passage 
of  the  act  to  write  upon  each  page  of  tlie  jou  rnal  containing  any 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  impeachment  trial  Uie  words  "Expunged 
by  authority  of  an  act  of  the  legislature/'  On  January  26^  jtist 
before  the  bill  came  up  for  engrossment^  Edward  Tompkins  of 
Alameda,  as  a  member  of  the  judiciary  committee,  made  a  minority  I 
report,  taking  strong  ground  against  the  bill  and  reconimendiug  ' 
that  it  should  not  pass.  After  calling  attention  to  the  fact  tlial^ 
though  the  specifications  against  Hardy  had  been  presented » now: 
of  the  testimony  had  been  brought  forward,  he  said  that  the  le^ 
presumption  was  that  the  charges  had  been  fuUy  proved.  As  a 
matter  of  feet  they  were  not  denied — it  being  claimed  that  the 
specifications  did  not  import  a  crime  of  which  the  accused  could  I 
be  convicted*  He  had,  however,  been  convicted  and  rcmo^^d  I 
from  office.  In  that  decision  he  had  acquiesced  without  making 
any  eflTort  to  test  its  legality,  and  for  more  than  seven  years  it  had 
remained  unquestioned  upon  the  records.  The  senate  was  now 
asked  in  its  legislative  capacity  to  go  back  to  the  records  of  the 
high  court  of  impeachment  and  deface  and  obliterate  them,' 

The  judgment,"  continued  Tompkins,  "was  rendered  by  ihc 
court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments  and  not  by  either  btanch  of 
the  legislature.  That  court  was  organized  under  the  consttty- 
tion  and  in  obedience  to  law ;  and,  if  tlie  legislature  can  expunge 
one  of  its  decisions  or  cancel  one  of  its  records,  it  c*tn  expunge 
all  decisions  and  cancel  all  records  of  every  court  in  the  state. 
The  fact  that  senators  can,  in  the  cases  provided  by  law,  become 
judges  of  that  court  tn  no  degree  clothes  them  with  power  to  act 
as  such  when  not  sitting  as  such  court  No  member  of  this 
senate  has  ever  been  sworn  as  such  judge  and  no  judge  ha*t  a 
right  to  act  until  he  has  taken  the  oath  of  office*  The  senate  Hr 
no  power  over  llic  records  of  the  court;  and  to  attempt  to  exer- 
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cise  such  power  without  legal  right  would  be  to  weaken  all 
respect  for  law  and  to  throw  discredit  upon  its  admiiiistration  in 
our  state."  He  further  said  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  be 
in  effect  "to  declare  to  the  people  of  the  state,  as  the  opinion  of 
this  legislature,  that  for  a  judge,  sworn  to  uphold  the  constitution, 
to  publicly  denounce  and  deride  that  constitution  and  to  declare 
himself  an  enemy  to  the  government  whose  laws  he  was  profess- 
ing to  execute,  did  not  disqualify  him  for  his  high  position  or 
justify  his  expulsion  from  the  bench."  He  then  pointed  out  that 
the  bill,  which  objected  to  the  judgment  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  influenced  by  a  spirit  of  partisan  feeling,  relied  entirely  upon 
partisan  feeling  for  its  passage.  It  furnished  the  example  and 
held  out  the  inducement  to  the  next  legislature,  whose  partisan 
feelings  should  be  differently  directed,  to  expunge  the  expunging 
act  and  thus  render  the  decisions  of  our  highest  tribunal  the 
shuttlecock  to  be  thrown  back  and  forth  by  the  fluctuating  for- 
tune of  political  strife.  It  assumed  to  reverse  a  judgment  without 
having  before  it  or  in  any  manner  examining  the  evidence  upon 
which  it  was  rendered.  It  revived  old  animosities  and  called 
back  old  issues  then  passing  away,  which  the  public  good 
required  should  be  undisturbed  and  forgotten.  It  would  deface 
and  obliterate  a  record — an  act  of  itself  in  gross  violation  of  the 
criminal  law,  which  if  committed  by  a  private  citizen  might  con- 
sign him  to  the  penitentiary  for  ten  years.  Ought  not  those,  who 
order,  aid  or  abet  a  crime,  to  share  in  the  punishment  that  follows 
its  commission  ?  "  This  powerful  reasoning,  however,  was  in  vain. 
The  bill  passed  the  senate  by  eighteen  ayes  to  eleven  noes,  the 
assembly  by  fifty-one  ayes  to  five  noes,  and  was  approved  by  the 
governor  on  February  i6,  1870/ 

There  was  another  remarkable  instance  in  which  strict  con- 
struction did  not  seem  to  have  any  commanding  influence  upon 
the  law-makers  of  this  session.  On  February  i,  1870,  Hiager 
introduced  into  the  senate  a  bill  to  aid  the  Mercantile  Library  of 
San  Francisco  to  pay  its  indebtedness.  That  institution,  one  of  the 
most  deserving  and  popular  in  the  state,  had  by  bad  manage- 
ment of  its  officers  become  heavily  indebted  and  was  threatened 
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with  destruction.  To  raise  money  to  pay  off  the  indebted* 
ness  and  give  the  association  a  new  start,  a  plan  was  concocted 
and  formulated  in  the  bill,  authorizing  "three  public  entertain- 
ments or  concerts  at  which  or  by  means  of  which  personal 
property,  real  estate,  demands,  things  in  action  or  other  valuabia 
may  lawfully  be  disposed  of  by  chance,  raffle  or  oth^  scheme  of 
like  character,  anything  in  the  laws  of  this  state  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding/*  It  was  plainly  in  violation  of  the  conststo- 
tional  inhibition  against  lotteries;  but  this  made  no  diffcrenoc; 
the  judiciary  committee  with  Hager  as  chairman  reported  &vor- 
ably,  and  it  passed  tlie  senate  without  difficulty.  In  the  assembly 
it  was  at  first  defeated  by  forty-five  noes  to  twent>'-one  ayes;  but 
on  recotisideration  it  triumphantly  passed;  and  on  February  19, 
1870,  the  governor  approved  it,*  The  result  was  three  crowded 
concerts  the  following  summer  in  the  immense  pavilion  built  by 
the  Mechanics'  Institute  on  Union  Square  in  San  Francisco  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  their  expositions.  At  these  concerts^  and 
apparently  the  most  popular^  attractive  and  absorbing  parts  of 
their  programmes,  were  the  regular  drawings  of  prizes,  whtch 
were  conducted  in  what  appeared  to  be  the  most  approved 
lottery  fashion.  There  was  a  regular  three  days'  carnival  of 
gambling  under  the  auspices  of  the  governor  and  legislature* 
into  which  nearly  all  the  population,  including  the  school- 
children, were  insidiously  drawn^  and  at  which  half  a  million  of 
dollars  was  made.  And,  as  if  to  perpetuate  the  recollection  of  it 
and  its  sinister  success^  the  large  glass  structures  from  which 
the  prize  numbers  had  been  drawn  were  afterwards  used  for  gas 
lights  in  front  of  the  redeemed  Mercantile  Library  building. 

But,  though  the  last-mentioned  bill  may  have  been  bad,  the 
legislature  of  1869-70  passed  another  bill  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance and  benefit  to  San  Francisco.  This  was  to  expedite  the 
settlement  of  the  titles  to  what  were  known  as  the  "outside  lands.^* 
It  was  a  substitute,  introduced  into  the  senate  by  the  San 
I'rancisco  delegation,  in  place  of  an  earlier  bill  relating  to  the 
same  subject  which  did  not  cover  the  groimd,  and  was  approved 
on  March  14,  187a   This  act  did  for  the  '^outside  lands,"  jnclitd- 

*  Senate  Journal,  1869-70,  364,  2S7,  JJ7;  Assembly  Jotimal,  1869-^  39^1, 
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ing  all  the  undisposed-of  portions  of  the  pueblo  of  San  Francisco, 
by  dividing  them  among  the  actual,  bona-fide  possessors,  what 
the  so-called  Van  Ness  ordinance  act,  heretofore  mentioned,  did 
for  the  lands  within  the  charter  limits  of  the  old  city  and  particu- 
larly the  Western  Addition.  But  it  did  it  much  more  completely 
and  satisfactorily,  by  making  reservations  for  the  magnificent 
Golden  Gate  Park  of  a  thousand  acres,  which  has  since  become 
the  glory  and  pride  of  the  metropolis,  and  other  spacious  public 
places ;  levying  an  assessment  on  the  remaining  disposable  lands  to 
pay  for  them,  and  providing  for  the  issuance  of  deeds  by  the  city 
and  county  to  those  found  to  be  entitled.  On  account  of  these 
deeds,  thus  provided  for,  the  titles  to  the  outside  lands  were 
much  more  rapidly  settled  than  those  to  the  Van  Ness  lands  and 
with  much  less  litigation — for  the  reason  that  the  city  and  county 
deed  was  prima-facie  evidence  of  title  and  its  production  in  ordi- 
nary cases  decisive;  while  under  the  Van  Ness  ordinance  actual 
and  continued  possession  from  January  i  to  June  20,  1855,  had 
to  be  affirmatively  proved  in  each  case.  The  effect  was  in  a  few 
years  to  render  land  titles  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  in  the  early  days  had  been  so  questionable  and  over 
which  so  many  battles  had  been  fought,  as  certain  and  secure  as 
they  can  be  anywhere/ 

On  January  10,  1870,  Charles  A.  Tweed  of  Placer  introduced 
into  the  senate  a  resolution  requesting  the  several  state  officers 
to  give  employment  in  their  respective  departments  to  women 
wherever  it  might  be  practicable  and  without  detriment  to  the 
public  service,  and  that  like  compensation  should  be  paid  for  such 
services  as  was  allowed  to  men.  An  attempt  to  lay  it  on  the 
table  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  eleven  ayes  to  twenty-five  noes,  and  a 
motion  to  indefinitely  postpone  it  by  a  vote  of  seventeen  ayes  to 
nineteen  noes;  but  the  next  day  it  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
fifteen  ayes  to  twenty-one  noes.'  In  the  same  house,  on  March 
2,  18/0,  Tweed  presented  a  petition  from  Mrs.  L.  E.  Cole  and 
thirty-one  hundred  others,  asking  an  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion granting  to  women  the  right  of  suffrage.  In  response,  a 
special  committee  of  five,  with  Tweed  as  chairman,  was  appointed 

*  Senate  Journal,  1869-70,  134,  299,  535,  561,  571;  Stats.  1869-70,  353. 
« Senate  J0um.1l,  1869-70,  165,  170. 
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cm  ttie  sub}ect;  and  a  like  committee,  with  Seldoti  J,  Finney 
San  Mateo  as  chainnan,  was  appointed  in  the  assembly.  T 
last^entioned  committee  reported  such  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  as  w'as  desired;  but  it  was  refused  cngrosMuent  tiy  i 
vote  of  twenty- three  ayes  to  fortj^- seven  noes,*  It  was  thus  tlut 
the  subject  of  women's  suffrage,  which  has  to  a  greater  or  leas 
extent  occupied  the  attention  of  every  legislature  since;  was 
brought  prominently  forward  as  a  public  questiort 

It  was  at  this  session  of  the  legislature  that  the  ftrst  act  was 
passed  for  the  destruction  of  burrowing  squirrels  and  gophers. 
It  provided  for  the  levy  of  a  tax  and  the  payment  of  a  bounty  of 
five  cents  for  every  squirrel  and  ten  cents  for  every  gopher 
destroyed  in  Alameda,  Contra  Costa  and  certain  other  coun' 
Like  most  other  legislation  of  the  same  general  character,  it  w 
essentially  ill-advised  and  vicious ;  but  it  took  a  number  of  yea 
to  get  rid  of  it    First  it  was  repealed  as  to  one  of  the  count' 
named,  then  as  to  another;  then  the  bounty  |urt  of  tt  w. 
repealed  as  Co  one  count>' ;  then  another  act  was  passed  soidc 
what  different  in  character;  again,  there  were  a  number 
repeals^  and  in  the  end  it  became  so  evident  that  the  plan 
getting  rid  of  squirrels  and  gophers  by  special  legi^tion  a 
only  cost  a  great  many  times  more  than  it  was  worth,  but  the 
anno)'ances  caused  by  inspectors  and  tax  collectors  were  even 
greater  than  the  costs,'    At  the  same  session,  a  bill  was 
to  appropriate  to  General  John  A.  Sutter,  the  pioneer  of  i8, 
and  founder  of  New  Helvetia,  once  the  richest  and  most  pow 
ful  foreigner  in  the  country  but  by  that  time  reduced  to  povcrt 
a  sum  of  t^^o  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  month.  It 
approved  on  the  last  day  of  the  session.    A  like  bill  was  p 
to  appropriate  a  similar  sum  to  James  W.  Marshall,  the  discoverer 
of  gold,  who  was  also  then  reduced  to  poverty;  but  the  gov- 
ernor for  some  una  vowed  reason,  though  he  did  not  veto  tbc^ 
bill,  accomplished  the  same  purpose  by  refusing  to  approve  it*  m 
Hajght  was  more  prompt  in  approving  a  somewhat  remark^ihle 
■Senate  Journal,  1S69-70,  415*  439;  Asseiwltly  JoaniaV«  1^69-701,  pc^ 
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piece  of  legislation,  apparently  brought  forward  by  the  friends  of 
the  old  Democratic  governor,  John  Bigler.  It  was  called  an  act 
to  legalize  the  name  of  Lake  Bigler,  under  which  "'Lake  Tahoe, 
the  magnificent  sheet  of  water  on  the  summit  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  in  Placer  and  El  Dorado  counties,  liad  been  sometimes 
and  in  the  days  of  Biglers  administration  very  generally  known. 
In  1861,  while  Downey  was  govemor,  there  was  an  attempt  in 
the  assembly  to  change  the  name  from  that  of  Bigler  to  the 
fanciful  one  of  Tula  Tulia,  but  it  failed;*  and  the  old  name 
remained.  There  was^  however,  no  good  reason ,  on  account  of 
anything  that  Bigler  had  ever  done,  why  the  lake  should  be 
named  after  him;  and  people  by  degrees  began  to  call  it  by  its 
more  beautiful  and  appropriate  Indian  name  of  Tahoe»  Under 
the  circumstances,  W.  A.  King  of  Nevada  seems  to  have  imagined 
that  he  ought  to  stop  this  apparent  disrespect  to  the  old  gov- 
ernor; and  on  January  24,  1870,  he  introduced  into  the  assembly 
a  bill  declaring  that  Lake  Bigler  should  be  *'the  official  name  of 
the  said  lake  and  the  only  name  to  be  regarded  as  legal  in  offi- 
cial documents,  deedsj  conveyances,  leases  and  other  instruments 
of  writiftg  to  be  placed  on  state  or  county  records  or  used  in 
reports  made  by  state,  county  or  municipal  officers/'  The  bill, 
which  appears  to  have  been  well  modulated  to  the  taste  and  feel- 
ings of  tlie  legislature,  went  through  with  great  success-  It 
passed  the  assembly  on  February  i,  the  senate  on  February  7; 
and  on  February  ro  it  was  approved  by  the  governor.  It  remains 
a  monument,  if  not  to  Bigler,  at  least  to  the  legislature  that 
passed  it;  while  the  name  of  the  lake  will  doubtless  continue  to 
be  Taboe  and  its  sometime  former  designation  of  Bigler  be  for- 
gotten*' 

T  J*  Moynihan,  a  member  of  the  assembly  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, made  himself  somewhat  prominent  at  this  session  by  pro- 
fessing to  have  been  offered  a  bribe.  On  March  3,  1870,  in  the 
course  of  a  discussion  on  and  concerning  the  repeal  of  the  San 
Mateo  Tanning  and  Manufacturing  Company  act,  before  men- 
tioned, Moynihan  said  he  had  been  approached  by  parties  with 

^Assembly  Journal,  1861,  700,  904* 
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the  offer  of  a  valuable  consideration  to  oppose  such  repeal 
A.  Rockwell  of  San  Francisco  and  several  other  assembly- 
men denounced  his  charge  as  false  and  demanded  an  investiga* 
tion*  A  committee  was  accordingly  appointed  with  Rockwell  ^% 
chairman.  Before  this  committee,  Moynihan  presented  himself 
with  Assemblyman  George  R.  B.  Hayes,  whom  he  desired  to 
appear  as  his  counsel.  The  committee  decided  that  Moynihan, 
being  a  witness  and  not  himself  on  trials  had  no  right  to  counsel. 
Upon  this  he  positively  refused  to  give  any  testimony;  and  the 
only  evidence  adduced  was  a  certificate  of  stack  of  the  San  M^tco 
Tanning  and  Manufacturing  Company,  which  he  had  said  had 
been  given  him  to  influence  his  vote.  Subsequently  Rockwell 
resigned  and  J,  C,  Crigler  of  Lake  and  Napa  was  appointed 
c  hai  rm  an  of  t  h  e  co  m  m  i  ttee,  M  oy  n  i  h  an ,  bei  ng  aga  i  n  cal  ]  ed  before 
the  committee,  made  his  appearance  and  gave  some  testimony 
but  threw  little  or  no  light  upon  the  subject  of  his  charge.  He 
said  one  Morton  had  given  him  the  stock;  but  he  could  not 
describe  or  furnish  any  information  about  Morton;  and,  after  the 
most  diligent  search  and  inquiiy,  no  one  could  be  found  who  had 
ever  seen  or  heard  of  such  a  person  as  Morton,  except  Moynihan 
himself.  On  this  state  of  the  case,  the  committee,  which  seems 
to  have  acted  under  the  advice  of  Assemblyman  Joseph  Naphtaly 
as  "counsel  for  committee,"  reported  that  there  had  been  no 
attempt  to  *'unduly  influence  any  person  with  reference  to  the 
vote  or  action  of  any  member  of  the  legislature,*'  This  was 
supposed  to  mean  that  Moyni ban's  story  ^vas  a  fiction  made  out 
of  whole  cloth;  and  with  this  the  subject  dropped.' 

At  the  previous  session  Haight  seemed  to  be  in  more  substan- 
tial accord  with  the  two  houses  than  at  the  last  one.  At  the 
former,  he  had  sent  in  eight  or  ten  vetoes  and  they  were  generally 
acquiesced  in^  but  at  the  latter,  where  the  number  was  about  the 
same,  there  was  some  opposition.  In  the  assembly  three  or  four 
of  his  vetoes  were  overruled;  and  in  one  important  case,  in  rcf* 
erence  to  directing  the  payment  of  certain  street  contractors 
bills  in  San  Francisco,  the  senate  followed  suit,  and  the  act  w3.: 
passed  by  the  constitutional  majority  required  to  make  if  a  law. 

I  As<^m hi V  Journal,  i&69-^o,  530,  54&»  552,  69R. 
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In  a  number  of  instances,  when  he  did  not  want  to  sign  a  bill 
and  still  was  unwilling  to  veto  it,  he  allowed  it  to  become  a  law 
by  holding  it  more  than  ten  days  whUe  the  legislature  remained 
in  session;  and  thus,  to  some  extent,  he  avoided  doing  what  he 
did  not  want  to  do.  He  was  the  first  to  take  much  advantage  of 
this  constitutional  right' 

Among  his  vetoes  were  two  of  senate  bills  to  empower  various 
counties  to  aid,  by  large  contributions,  in  the  construction  of  cer-  l» 
tain  railroads.  He  said  that  it  seemed  "to  be  thought  by  some^ 
that  any  measure  to  burden  a  community  with  taxation  for  the 
direct  benefit  of  a  rail  road  corporation  can  be  sanctified,  if  it  goes 
through  the  process  of  a  popular  vote.  Is  this  so?  Have  men 
^any  right  to  encumber  their  neighbors'  property  for  a  third  or 
fourth  of  Its  value  in  order  to  build  a  railroad?  If  one-half  of 
the  community  can  in  effect  mortgage  the  property  of  the  other 
half  for  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  its  value,  without  the  consent  of 
the  owners,  for  some  purpose  wholly  foreign  to  tlie  ordinary 
functions  of  government,  it  is  clear  that  property  is  held  by  a 
much  more  frail  tenure  than  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sup- 
posing*'* He  further  said  that  all  the  railroads  we  need  will  be 
built  by  private  enterprise,  without  loading  the  state  with  an 
incubus  of  debt,  crippling  its  finances  for  half  a  century,  and 
furnishing  a  prolific  source  of  corruption,  "  The  policy  of  county 
aid,"  he  continued,  *'is  far  more  liable  to  abuse  and  more  dan- 
gerous than  state  aid;  and,  while  I  regret  to  differ  on  this  subject 
from  gentlemen  for  whose  integrity  and  judgment  I  entertain 
great  respect,  I  am  content^  for  the  justice  and  soundness  of  the 
views  above  expressed,  to  abide  by  the  developments  of  the 
future."  And  the  senate  seemed  to  take  very  much  the  same 
view  or  at  least  refused  to  pass  the  bills  over  the  veto.*  And 
yet,  with  what  would  appear  to  be  strange  inconsistency^  the 
same  legislature  passed  and  Haight  on  April  4,  187O1  a  few  days 
after  tlie  above  veto,  approved  an  act,  which  became  known  and 
attracted  much  adverse  criticism  as  the  "five  per  cent  subsidy 
law."  This  act  empowered  San  Francisco  or  any  other  county 
in  the  state,  if  its  electors  so  voted»  to  aid  railroads  to  the  extent 


^  Stats,  1869-70,  301-503,  30S,  406-408. 
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of  five  per  cent  of  its  taxable  property.  To  all  appeamnce  there 
was  a  difference  in  the  policy  of  subsidies  according  to  the 
amount  of  them/ 

The  legislature  of  1869-70,  after  a  session  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days,  closed  at  mitliiight  on  Monday,  April  4, 
There  was  in  the  senate  beffjre  the  gavel  fell,  in  accordance  with 
a  custom  of  exceeding  ill -taste,  not  uniform  and  much  more 
honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance,  a  presentation  of 
plate  or  something  of  that  kind  to  the  president  and  some  of  the 
officers.  In  the  assembly,  there  was  a  remarkable  valcdictor^r^  by 
the  speaker,  George  H.  Rogers,  who  as  he  had  coninienccd  Uie 
session  with  condemning  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  also  closed  it  with  condemnation  still 
more  pronounced  and  evincing  what  was  usually  known  as  an 

uareconstructed  disposition/*  After  a  few  words  of  introduc* 
tioji  about  what  had  been  accomplished  by  the  session,  he  came 
to  his  main  subject,  *' We  have  sent  on  our  protest  against  the 
so-called  fifteenth  amendment/'  he  exclaim ed^  **but,  despite  our 
efforts,  it  has  been  promulgated  as  a  part  of  the  supreme  Jaw  of 
the  land-  I  do  not  look  upon  this  as  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution, but  as  a  radical  change  in  the  constitution  it5cl£  Many 
of  the  states  which  have  given  their  consent  to  this  measure  have 
been  forced  to  do  so  by  congress  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet- 
a  power  used  and  a  consent  given  which  w^is  not  contemplated 
by  the  constitution  which  our  fathers  made.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  what  effect  this  change  in  our  form  of  government  will  have 
upon  our  people.  Free  and  independent  states  were  never  created 
for  such  a  purpose  as  this;  and,  when  the  centralized  government 
absorbs  all  the  rights  which  the  states  now  possess^  then  will  our 
liberties  end  or  a  new  struggle  begin/ *  * 

While  the  legislature  of  1869-70  was  thus  busying  itself  with 
its  vain  fight  against  the  fifteenth  amendment  and  its  opposition 
to  almost  ever}lhing  that  had  been  done  by  the  United  States 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  the  federal  government  was 
preparing  a  very  interesting  spectacle  for  the  people  of  the  slate 
This  was  the  blowing  lip  of  Blossom  rock  in  the  harbor  of  Jvin 

^  SUts*  tS6^^^  74^ 
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Francisco.  The  so-called  rock,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
British  ship  Blossom  that  visited  San  Francisco  in  1826,  con- 
sisted of  an  isolated  submerged  mass  of  hard  sand-stone  situated 
nearly  in  a  line  between  Yerba  Buena  and  Alcatraz  Islands  and 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  northeast  from  the  northeasterly 
extremity  of  Telegraph  Hill.  Being  only  about  five  feet  below 
the  water  level  at  low  tide,  it  presented  a  very  serious  obstruc- 
tion to  navigation,  and  a  number  of  vessels  had  from  time  .to 
time  been  injured  by  incautiously  getting  too  near  it.  A  buoy 
had  at  an  early  period  been  anchored  there;  but  this  afforded 
inadequate  protection;  and  the  government,  as  soon  after  the 
civil  war  as  it  could  turn  its  attention  to  the.  subject,  determined 
to  remove  so  much  of  the  obstructing  body  as  would  allow 
vessels  of  twenty-four  feet  draft  to  pass  safely  at  mean  low  water. 
It  accordingly  contracted  with  Alexis  W.  Von  Schmidt,  a  skillful 
civil  engineer  of  San  Francisco  and  the  same  person  who  in  1867 
had  excavated  in  the  solid  rock  of  Hunters'  Point  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  city  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  dry  docks  in  the 
world,  to  undertake  the  job — he  binding  himself  to  remove 
enough  of  the  mass  to  make  a  depth  of  at  least  twenty-four  feet 
at  mean  low  water,  and  the  government  agreeing  to  pay  him 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  when  he  had  accomplished  the  task. 

Von  Schmidt  immediately  went  to  work  by  sinking  a  hollow 
metal  cylinder  six  feet  in  diameter  upon  the  rock,  surrounded 
with  a  coffer-dam  and  outworks  to  protect  it  from  the  waves 
and  so  constructed  and  fitted  upon  the  mass  as  to  allow  it  to  be 
pumped  dry  and  kept  water-tight.  He  then  sunk  a  shaft  of  the 
same  diameter  down  into  the  rock  and  excavated  galleries  for  a 
distance,  counting  from  end  to  end,  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet  in  one  direction  and  forty  in  the  other  transversely,  and  at  a, 
depth  of  about  thirty  feet  below  low  tide.  This  part  of  the  work 
having  been  completed,  he  placed  twenty-three  tons  of  black 
blasting  powder  in  the  drifts,  so  arranged  that  they  could  all  be 
exploded  at  the  same  moment  by  an  electric  wire.  When  every- 
thing was  ready,  public  notice  of  the  spectacle  having  been  given 
in  the  newspapers,  Von  Schmidt  on  May  23,  1870,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  immense  concourse  of  people  covering  the  hills  and 
wharves  and  vessels  and  in  fact  almost  every  point  from  which 
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a  view  could  be  obtained,  touched  the  butLun  of  his  battery 
sent  the  spark  into  the  explosives.    In  an  instant  a  cohimii  of 
water  several  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  carrjing  fragments  of 
stone  and  pieces  of  timber  used  in  the  galleries  and  other  con^ 
structions  and  accompanied  by  dense  masses  of  smoke,  w\is 
thrown  into  the  air — the  central  portion  of  it  at  least  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet— and  presented  a  sight  rarely  ever  witnessed  and 
the  like  of  which  had  never  before  been  seen  on  tlie  Pacific  coas" 
The  plan  of  blasting  thus  adopted  proved  entirely  successfu 
Upon  subsequent  examination^  after  the  easy  removal  of  a  fe 
loose  stones  with  an  immense  and  powerful  rake  constructed  fo 
the  purpose,  the  required  depth  of  water  was  secured.  Blossom 
rock  as  a  dangerous  obstruction  to  the  ordinary  commerce  of 
San  Francisco  and  California  no  longer  existed;  and  the  engineer 
in  due  course  of  time  received  the  reward  of  his  skill  in  the 
thanks  of  an  appreciative  people  and  the  money  of  a  welt-plcascd 
government' 

At  tlie  next  general  election,  as  will  be  shown  more  specificaliy 
hereafter,  Haight  ran  again  for  governor  but  was  defeated  by 
Newton  Booth.    He  had  still  to  serve  until  the  inauguration  of 
his  successor  by  tlie  legislature  of  1S71-2;  and  it  was  his  duly 
upon  the  organization  of  that  legislature  to  transmit  to  it  h\% 
second  biennial  message.   This  he  did  on  December  7,  iS/tjj 
and  it  proved  to  be  his  farewell  to  political  office.    In  it,  he' 
remarked  tliat  there  had  been  too  little  rain  for  two  season^ 
though  he  considered  the  future  promising.    He  spoke  of  the 
state  finances  as  being  in  reasonably  good  condition,  and  said 
that  a  fair  start  had  been  made  in  the  equalization  of  assessments 
throughout  the  state.    He  thought  Yosemitc  Valley  as  a  plac 
of  public  resort  should  be  preserved  and  sustained;  spoke  of  th 
factj  reported  by  the  attorney-general,  that  James  M.  Hutchings, 
a  settler  in  the  valley,  had  been  defeated  in  the  suit  against  him 
by  the  state,  and  recommended  that  Hutchings  and  other  settle 
should  be  paid  a  liberal  compensation  for  their  improvements/ 

He  next  called  attention  to  tlie  censurable  course  pursued  by 

1  San  Frandscu  newsfiHpers  of  May  t^^  1S70 ;  statement  uf  Alejiis  W* 
SchmiciL 
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United  States  government  officers  of  Mare  Island  at  Vallejo,  in 
the  recent  election,  by  compelling  men  employed  there  to  vote  a 
particular  ticket,  without  the  chance  of  scratching  it,  by  threats 
of  discharge  and  other  means  of  coercion.  It  appeared  that 
these  officers,  with  an  originality  deserving  of  a  better  cause, 
had  succeeded  in  preparing  a  Republican  ticket,  closely  printed 
in  diamond  type  on  pieces  of  pasteboard  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
wide — so  small  that  it  was  impossible  to  write  any  other  names  on, 
or  in  any  way  alter  it.  With  tickets  such  as  this  placed  in  their 
hands,  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  laborers  were  marshaled  to 
the  polls  and  watched  while  they  voted,  with  a  certainty  on  the 
part  of  the  scurvy  manipulators  that  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned at  least  there  were  no  scratched  tickets  thrown.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  law  at  the  time  to  prevent  such  fraud;  and 
the  governor  properly  recommended  that  a  repetition  of  the 
abuse  should  be  prevented  by  the  necessary  legislation.  A  few 
specimens  of  this  so-called  "Mare  Island  election  ticket"  still 
remain  as  curiosities  and  are  to  be  found  in  museums.  He  also 
took  occasion  to  repeat  what  he  had  said  before  in  opposition 
to  grants  of  public  lands  to  railroads,  and  instanced  as  an  object- 
lesson  the  fact  that  a  body  of  public  land,  comprising  over  fifty 
millions  of  acres  and  embracing  nearly  the  whole  of  what  was 
then  Washington  territory,  destined  one  day  to  become  a  great 
state,  had  been  granted  to  a  corporation  composed  of  a  few 
capitalists.  He  added  that  the  public  lands  belonged  to  the 
people  and  that  it  was  not  improbable  that  such  legislation,  if 
no  other  remedy  should  avail,  might  in  the  future  provoke  rev- 
olutionary resistance  on  their  part  against  being  thus  defrauded 
of  their  rightful  patrimony.^ 

He  expressed  himself  against  the  killing  of  small  birds  and 
especially  singing  birds,  which  he  pronounced  of  great  impor- 
tance to  agriculture,  and  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  what  was  known 
as  the  system  of  "  lawful  fences."  He  maintained  that  every  man 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  take  care  of  his  own  stock  or  suffer  the 
consequences.  It  was  manifestly  unjust  to  compel  every  farmer, 
who  purchased  or  took  up  a  quarter  section,  to  expend  more  than 
the  price  of  his  land  to  protect  himself  against  his  neighbor's 

"Senate  Journal,  187 1-2,  39,  40. 
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cattle.  The  fence  system,  he  saii1»  bad  been  an  incubus  upon 
agriculture  and  was  becoming  each  year  more  and  mure  inloi- 
erable.  He  took  occasion  again  to  recommend  fish  culture  and 
said  that  an  experiment^  which  had  just  been  made  in  stocking 
the  upper  Sacramento  with  shad,  promised  good  results.  After 
next  touching  upon  the  common  Hchoob,  the  militia  and  the 
state  prison,  he  spoke  of  the  asylums  for  the  insane  and  for  the 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  and  said:  ''It  is  a  source  of  gratification 
to  know  that  the  polluting  influence  of  party  politics  has  not 
invaded  the  charities  of  the  state  during  the  past  four  years*  If 
the  prison  could  be  rescued  from  this  influence  also,  and  these 
institutions  could  be  kept  free  from  tliis  contamination,  there 
would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  cause  of  humanity  as  well  a$ 
to  the  public  revenues,*'  After  next  reviewing  the  progress  of 
the  state  harbor  commissioners  in  the  construction  of  the  San 
Franc iso  sea-wall,  what  had  been  done  in  the  disposition  of  the 
state  tide  lands  in  San  Francisco  bay,  the  promising  success  of 
the  state  university  and  recent  work  by  the  state  geological 
survey,  he  spoke  of  the  great  improvement  over  the  original 
plan  of  the  state  capitol  accomplished  by  omitting  the  steps 
which  were  to  have  ascended  in  front  of  the  building  to  tlie 
second  stoiy.  He  said  that  the  cost  up  to  that  time  had  been 
about  two  millions  of  dollars  and  estimated  what  would  still  be 
required  as  about  a  quarter  of  a  million — which  figure  he  should 
have  raised  to  upwards  of  half  a  mill  ion »  as  has  been  already 
stated  In  speaking  of  the  executive  mansion^  which  never 
became  a  mansion,  he  said  that  a  quarter  of  a  million  had  been 
appropriated  for  it,  of  which  about  one-third  had  been  expended 
and  about  one-sixth  more  was  necessary  to  protect  it  from  the 
weather,* 

In  continuation  of  his  review,  he  said  tliat  the  code  commissionf 
appointed  under  an  act  of  the  last  session,  had  not  yet  completed 
their  labor.  He  was  however  favorably  impressed  with  whiU 
they  had  done.  They  had  arranged  the  statute  law  into  four 
codes — a  penal  code,  a  code  of  civil  procedurCp  a  civil  code,  all 
of  which  were  finished,  and  a  political  code,  which  would  soon 
be  ready.    For  the  civil  code  they  had  adopted  in  substance  a 
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code  which  had  been  prepared  for  New  York,  and  for  the  other 
codes  they  had  arranged  in  order  the  already  existing  statutory 
law  of  the  state.  He  added  that,  in  addition  to  the  original 
commission,  he  and  his  successor  in  office  had  engaged  two 
members  of  the  bar  of  known  qualifications  to  revise  the  work; 
and  he  trusted  that  the  step  would  be  sanctioned  and  a  proper 
compensation  paid  the  revisers.  He  gave  a  parting  broadside 
against  railroad  subsidies;  mentioned  the  fact  that  until  very 
recently  subsidy  laws  had  been  generally  acquiesced  in;  said 
he  had  himself  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
added  that  the  more  he  had  reflected  upon  the  questions  involved 
the  stronger  had  become  his  conviction  that  the  subsidy  legisla- 
tion was  not  authorized  by  the  constitution  and  that,  whether 
unconstitutional  or  not,  it  ought  to  be  stopped.  And  as  a  final 
shot  at  the  railroad,  he  recommended  the  repeal  of  the  so-called 
five  per  cent  subsidy  act,  which  had  been  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature  and  received  his  approval  on  April  4, 
1870,  empowering  the  supervisors  of  each  of  the  counties  of  the 
state  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads  to  the  extent  of  five 
per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  its  property,  as  already  stated/ 
And  he  closed  this  part  of  his  message  by  stating  that  the  current 
railroad  charges  in  the  state,  being  a  maximum  of  ten  cents  per 
mile  for  fares  and  fifteen  cents  per  ton  per  mile  for  freight,  were 
so  excessive  that  they  were  never  charged  or  collected,  and  that 
there  should  be  a  reduction.' 

In  conclusion  he  recommended  a  new  apportionment  of  the 
state  in  such  manner  that  the  minority  in  a  county  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  securing  some  representation.  As  to  appoint- 
ments to  office,  he  thought  the  public  interests  would  best  be 
subserved  by  giving  the  filling  of  city  offices  to  the  mayor  and 
those  of  the  state  to  the  governor,  with  the  power  in  each  of 
removal.  He  was  of  opinion  that  a  board  of  public  works  would 
be  of  advantage  to  San  Francisco,  to  take  charge,  among  other 
things,  of  all  the  various  departments  then  in  the  hands  of 
commissioners.  He  commended  the  work  of  the  state  board  of 
health.    He  deemed  the  labor  done  by  the  California  Immigrant 

*  Stats.  1869-70,  744.  746;  see  Hittell's  Codes  and  Statutes,  15722. 
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Union,  a.  privare  c^orporaiicri  :f  pubiic-sciritid  citiaExs.  is  3>3s; 
im^jttanz,  atrA  reojoinien  ief  subject  zt  ininzigriCicc  of  a 
fcumin^  popularirjn  frorr.  :h*  ea=rern  stares  inc  E^rce  t:-  ih; 
fiivorabie  c-.r.ii-icratioa  of  uie  legi=lu.:ure — ^zciiirn^  biTrrfc  ir  to 
say  an>th:r.^  on  the  er.Troisir,^  subject  cf  the  Ciacese,  »h:ch 
formed  a  part  of  e'/er/  other  rnes^a^e  and  every  3i.ar5:m  t:r 
years  berore  and  after.  He  re^tr ied  rhc  calling  :£  a  crcft:- 
tutional  O'jnveniijn  as  desirable  and  rec.:cimer:'ied  r^-s*^  stec^ 
should  be  ta!<en  to  that  end  Wiih  a  r.nal  re-.-leTF  ct  Tshat  he 
coasidered  :he  r-ts-lts  of  h^s  adniiniirrad  :n  and  Trith  an  apoareat 
effort  to  clo-.e  -vith  a  characterUtic  sentiment,  he  hc-ced  tha:  the 
people  of  the  state  mij^ht  pro-^-re^s  in  intelligence  and  ntoralirv 
and  that  a  good  Pro'-idence  might  inspire  them  ^ith  rh  i^  love 
of  public  \"irtje.  -.vh::h  '^^-a-,  "after  religion,  the  brightest  orna- 
ment of  the  mind  of  man."  ^ 
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PACIFIC  RAILROADS. 

IT  was  in  1869  that  the  first  transcontinental  railway,  connecting 
California  with  the  Atlantic  states,  was  completed.  This  con- 
nection had  for  many  years  been  a  subject  of  great  public 
interest  in  the  United  States,  and  various  projects  were  from  time 
to  time  presented.  In  1835  one  Hartwell  Carver  proposed  to 
congress  a  railroad  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  South  Pass  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river, 
with  a  branch  to  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  His  idea  was  to 
obtain  an  exclusive  charter  for  his  road,  also  the  grant  of  a  strip 
of  ground  sufficient  for  road-bed  and  construction  purposes,  and 
likewise  the  pre-emption  right  to  purchase  eight  million  selected 
acres  of  the  public  lands  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  a  quarter 
per  acre — ^paying  for  them  in  stock  of  the  company  as  the  road 
progressed.  But  as  it  was  plain  that  the  government  could  not 
or  at  least  would  not  enter  into  a  stock-jobbing  operation,  such 
as  the  plan  contemplated,  it  met  with  no  success.  Another 
project  was  that  of  John  Plumbe  who  in  1838,  and  for  a  few  years 
before  and  after,  advocated  a  somewhat  similar  road  and  asked 
for  an  immediate  survey  and  location  of  the  first  link  or  section 
from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi  river.  His  plan  was  to 
obtain  a  grant  of  alternate  sections  of  public  land  on  each  side 
of  the  road  sufficient  to  build  it,  and  to  form  a  company,  embrac- 
ing everybody  who  might  choose  to  join,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
twenty  million  shares  of  the  value  of  five  dollars  each.  But  this 
project,  like  Carver's,  was  impracticable  and,  to  use  the  expression 
of  the  day,  "failed  to  materialize."  Still  another  scheme  was 
presented  in  1846  by  Asa  Whitney,  who  proposed  a  road  from 
Lake  Michigan  to  Puget  Sound;  and  for  that  purpose  he  asked 
of  congress  a  strip  of  land  sixty  miles  wide  along  its  whole  length, 
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being  a  tract  containing  upwards  of  ninety-two  millions  of^u  Tc^i 
But  the  sufficient  answer  to  this  project  was,  that  it  would  cre^ti: 
a  dangerous  monopoly  and  become  a  standing  menace  la  tbe, 
government* 

On  February  7,  1849,  Thomas  H  Benton  introduced  into  tbcl 
United  States  senate  a  btU  for  what  he  called  a  Central  Natiofiall 
road  from  St,  Louis  to  San  Francisco,  w*ith  a  branch  from  some 
point  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cotuin*^ 
oia  river*  His  road  was  to  consist  of  an  iron  railway  wherevfen 
practicable  and  in  other  places  of  a  macadamized  or  othenWsc 
well-constructed  passage  way;  but  throughout  the  entire  rfi^lAiice 
there  was  to  be,  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  a  track  one 
hundred  feet  wide,  free  of  toll  or  charge,  for  the  use  of  wheeled 
carriages,  horse  and  foot  travelers*  For  its  construcl ion,  he 
proposed  the  grant  of  a  strip  of  land  one  nulc  wide  between  the 
termini,  and  the  setting  apart  and  pledging  of  tlirec-fourths  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  in  California  and  Oregon  and  one* 
half  the  sales  of  other  public  lands  in  the  United  States  until  the 
work  should  be  completed  and  paid  for.  In  presenting  thi* 
project,  he  seems  to  have  been  endeavoring  to  fonrard  the 
interests  of  his  son-in-law,  John  C.  Fremont,  w^hosc  praises  he 
sounded  with  loud  reiteration-  In  speaking  of  a  route,  hcadvo- 
catcd  an  almost  direct  line  between  St  Louts  and  San  Francisoa 
and  asserted  that  Fremont  had  discovered  a  practicable  way  oti 
that  parallel  of  latitude — at  the  same  time  pronouncing  the  South 
Pass  entirely  too  far  nortlu  In  this,  as  in  some  other  snstanoes, 
he  either  misunderstood  or  was  misled  by  Fremont,  as  very 
clearly  appeared  upon  further  investigation/ 

Without  attempting  to  follow  out  in  detail  all  the  discussions 
and  proceedings  in  and  out  of  congress  and  in  railroad  conven- 
tions in  various  places,  which  about  this  time  began  to  be  held,  it 
may  suffice  to  say  that  the  great  overland  emigration  of  1849 
demonstrated  very  eflectuaJly  the  impracticabiltt>'  of  Frciuaors 
intended  route  and  that  it  became  plaini  from  the  experience  of 
the  emigrants,  that  the  ea^iiest  grades  and  greate^^t  advantiiges 
lay  in  the  route  along  the  Platte  river,  by  Fort  Laramie  and  Sonth 


'Coil,  (llol^,  I  Sess.  J9  Con,  iH45^.  4'4*  1171. 
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Pass,  and  thence  by  Salt  Lake,  along  the  Humboldt  and  Truckee 
rivers,  and  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  by  Donner  Pass.  This  was 
the  main  traveled  road,  and  any  great  deviations  from  it  were 
found  to  be  unfortunate.  But  it  was  well  known  that  there  were 
other  passes  in  the  Sierra  besides  Donner;  and  for  the  purposes 
of  an  expensive  railroad,  which  could  not  fail  to  become  a  high- 
way of  nations,  it  was  important  that  all  routes  at  all  likely  to  be 
practicable  should  be  surveyed  and  examined.  With  this  pur- 
pose in  view,  the  California  legislature  at  its  first  session  may  be 
said  to  have  taken  the  initiative  by  the  adoption  on  March  ii, 
1850,  of  a  joint  resolution,  introduced  into  the  assembly  by  John 
Bigler,  instructing  the  United  States  senators  and  requesting  the 
representatives  to  urge  upon  congress  the  importance  of  author- 
izing as  soon  as  practicable  the  construction  of  a  national  railroad 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Mississippi  river.  A  second  reso- 
lution urged  upon  the  national  government,  with  a  view  to  facili- 
tate the  accomplishment  of  the  great  work  contemplated,  the 
immediate  organization  of  an  efficient  engineer  corps  to  make 
complete  surveys  and  explorations  of  the  several  routes,  that  had 
been  recommended  to  public  notice  as  practicable,  for  the  line  of 
such  road.^ 

On  December  16,  1850,  Benton  re-introduced  into  congress  his 
bill  for  a  great  national  highway,  but  in  a  somewhat  different 
shape  from  the  original  scheme.  He  now  proposed  the  grant  of 
a  strip  of  land  one  hundred  miles  wide  from  Missouri  to  San 
Francisco  for  a  main  line  and  a  strip  fifty  miles  wide  for  branch 
lines,  together  with  the  net  revenue  from  lands  and  customs  of 
California,  Oregon,  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  sufficient  to  build  the 
road.  As  to  the  route,  he  was  not  quite  so  positive  as  he  had 
been  before  and  did  not  mention  Fremont  in  connection  with  it; 
but  he  still  was  of  opinion  that  a  nearly  straight  line  between 
St  Louis  and  San  Francisco  was  the  most  direct,  the  easiest  of 
grade  and  the  most  practicable.  In  his  remarks,  in  reply  to  an 
intimation  that  only  men  of  science  could  lay  out  a  railroad  and 
that  they  did  not  fivor  his  route,  he  exclaimed,  "There  is  a  class 
of  t()[K)<jraphical  engineers  older  than  the  schools  and  more 

*  Journals  of  Legislature,  1S50,  774,  995  ;  Stats.  1850,  465. 
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sacrrisg         ti^  •*:grrrrrrtrt-^    Thev  arc  Ae  vSd  ^— "g-a^* — 

hf~^>.  eik,  oeer,  anrsicce,  bears — ^mdr  tiAicag  the  fcmsts, 
ep2<  bv  cccxs^  brr  in  infdrct  vrrfch  Leacfs  tf«rm  always  the 
rigbt  TTiv  t:  trie  Ii-J^est  pif fes  ia  trie  n^zstafas^  the  shallowest 
fcrds  in  tne  rlv-^,  the  rirhest  pasf-ires  in  the  ferests,  the  best 
Q>  springs,  anf  the  shcrtest  practicable  liaes  bctwcoi  remote 
pcints-  Thev  trivei  thij-^ands  of  Trfrs  ha\^  their  annual 
migrations  backirir  and  I'lnraris  and  aeser  miss  the  best  and 
shortest  route.  Th-r.-  are  the  nrst  engineers  to  lay  out  a  road  in 
a  neTT  countr;--:  the  I-flms  fillr-ar  them:  and  heace  a  bufl&Io 
road  bercmes  a  -a-^r-c^.:?:.  The  nrst  white  hunters  fbCov  the 
same  trails  in  p-rsuir.^  their  game;  and  a&er  that  the  buf&Jo 
road  becomes  the  Tra^in  road  of  the  white  man,  and  mally  the 
macadamizei  cr  nLrz^d  of  the  scientinc  man."* 

Bentir/s  prc'ert,  so  fir  as  its  prop^Dsed  roatc  was  coocemcd, 
was  pr:bab>--  inter. ie-i  as  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the 
conflicting  n  ^nhem  ar.f  szuthem  interests.  The  southern  poli- 
ticians, on  account  of  its  expected  influence  upon  their  pet  insti- 
tution of  slavery-,  were  orp-^sed  to  any  road,  and  particularly 
anyroad  in  a  northern  latitude:  but  Benton  a^^pears  to  hax-e 
thought  they  might  be  reconciled  by  a  route  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line,  an  d  that  the  north  would  consent  to  almost  any 
route  to  secure  a  road.  It  is  doubtful,  howe\-er,  even  if  the  pro- 
posed road  had  been  practicable,  whether  there  would  have  been 
any  conciliation  between  the  warring  factions.  On  the  contrary-, 
it  is  likely,  if  the  secession  stmggle  had  been  postponed  and 
there  had  been  no  elimination  of  the  slavery-  influence  from  the 
councils  at  Washingt  nn.  that  the  building  of  any  transcontinental 
road  would  have  been  deferred  for  many  years.  Xe\"ertheless, 
under  any  circumstances,  there  could  be  no  great  objection  to 
gaining  information  upon  all  subjects  relating  to  a  matter  of  such 
general  interest  and  importance  to  the  countr>';  and  for  this  rea- 
son, when  the  Gilifoniian  resolutions  for  sur\e}-s  and  explora- 
tions were  presented  to  congress  by  Senator  Gwin  on  December 
30,  1850,  they  met  with  favorable  consideration  and  eventually 
led  to  the  magnificent  series  of  railroad  sur\'eys  and  reports,  con- 
ducted under  the  authority  of  acts  of  congress  passed  in  1853 

'Con.  Globe,  2  Sess.  31  Con.  1S50-1,  56-5S. 
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and  published  by  the  United  States  government  a  year  or  two 
later.' 

Meanwhile,  on  August  4,  1852,  congress  passed  an  act  grant- 
ing a  right  of  way  one  hundred  feet  wide  in  ordinary  cases,  and 
two  hundred  feet  where  deep  excavations  or  heavy  embankments 
were  required,  over  any  public  lands  of  the  United  States  for  any 
railroad,  plank  road  or  macadamized  turnpike  then  or  within  ten 
years  thereafter  chartered ;  and  on  March  3,  1855,  its  provisions 
were  extended  over  the  territories.'  This  latter  act,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  the  reports  above  referred  to,  tended  to  keep  the  sub- 
ject alive;  and,  though  to  a  very  great  extent  public  attention 
was  monopolized  by  the  slavery  question,  a  new  railroad  bill  was 
introduced,  providing  for  a  grant  to  any  person  or  company  that 
would  build  the  contemplated  road  of  the  alternate  odd  sections 
within  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  line  selected.  To  this 
Gwin,  who  appears  to  have  been  at  heart  adverse  to  any  road 
but  took  his  own  mode  of  manifesting  his  opposition,  offered  an 
amendment  or  substitute  providing  for  three  roads — one  from 
Texas  to  be  called  the  Southern  Pacific,  one  from  Missouri  or 
Iowa  to  be  called  the  Central  Pacific,  and  one  from  Wisconsin  to 
be  called  the  Northern  Pacific.  Gwin's  substitute  passed  the 
senate  but  failed  in  the  house  of  representatives,  as  was  probably 
expected,  as  did  also  several  other  bills  introduced  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  years — there  being  a  decided  opposition  to  any 
feasible  project  on  the  part  of  southern  members.' 

During  all  this  time  California  was  urgent  for  something  to  be 
done.  On  May  i,  1852,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  granting 
the  right  of  way  to  the  United  States  for  the  construction  of  a 
road  connecting  the  oceans.*  In  1853,  Governor  Bigler  in  his 
message  said  that  few  questioned  the  feasibility  of  the  road  and 
all  conceded  the  incalculable  benefits  that  would  be  derived  from 
its  construction.  In  the  senate  of  that  year,  the  committee  on 
federal  relations  reported  that  no  question  of  public  policy  had 
engrossed  a  greater  degree  of  popular  attention ;  that  it  had  been 

*Con.  Globe,  2  Sess.  31  Con.  1850-1,  132;  10  U.  S.  Stats,  at  Large,  217,  579. 
» 10  U.  S.  Stats,  at  Large,  28,  683. 

'Con.  Globe,  2  Sess.  33  Con.  1854-5,  805-814;  i  Sess.  34  Con.  1855-6, 
1720-1726. 
«  Stats.  1852,  150. 
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the  almost  constant  theme  of  the  fenner^  the  imner^  the  mcrcluiit 
and  the  statesman,  and  that  ever>*  class  of  the  populadofi  lud 
been,  as  it  were,  a  unit  deniaadiog  the  ondatakiog  of  the  great 
work.    They  called  attention  to  the  feet  that  the  dis^ce  bom 
San  Francisco  to  Washington  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  was  nine- 
teen thousand  miles  or  more  than  the  entire  circumfereticc  of  the 
globe  in  latitude  thirty-eight  degrees,  the  parallel  of  San  Fran- 
CISCO,  and  that  the  distance  by  way  of  Panama  or  Nicaragtia  ¥ras 
as  long  as  a  direct  line  tmm  Washington  to  Pekm*    They*  ui^ed 
the  necessity  of  a  road  not  only  so  a  business  and  social »  bat  alsd| 
in  a  military  point  of  view.    It  had  been  rumored,  they*  siid^  thafl 
the  British  intended  building  a  road  from  Halifax  to  I^ke  StI 
Clair,  a  distance  of  sixteen  hundred  miles.    ^ShaU  we*"  tbqr 
continued  with  patriotic  fervor.  **who  ha^'e  beaten  them  in  dip- 
per ships,  swift  steamers  and  other  useful  notions,  yield  to  them 
the  palm  of  building  the  longest  milroad  on  the  Atnerican  conti- 
nent?   Never!'*    Though  it  might  cost  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  it  would  add  five  ti  mes  the  cost  to  the  value  of  the  public 
domain;  and«  \iewed  merdy  as  a  business  proposition,  consider- 
ing the  returns  to  be  expected,  it  might  be  built  without  costifig 
the  government  a  dollar.   TIte  committee  thereupon  oRered  a 
series  of  joint  resolutions,  which  werecottcurred  in  and  approve^ 
to  the  elfect  that  the  increasing  demajids  of  cotnmo-cet  vaaSk 
transportation  and  emigration  from  one  portioa  of  the  Union  im 
the  other  required  the  construction  of  the  road,  and  thatt  afl 
efforts  in  that  direction  in  the  last  congress  bad  feiJed,  the  subjea 
should  be  again  urgently^  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  tb  «i 
congress/    In  1 854  Bigler  again  called  attention  to  the  ; j 

and  scl  eral  resolutions,  calcuUted  like  those  of  previous  ycajs  iw 
encourage  the  work,  were  adopted'  In  1855  Bigler  raterated 
what  he  had  said  before;  but  the  I^slature  appears  by  this  time 
to  have  become  tired  of  forw  arding  memorials  to  a  discordant 
congress^  and  accordingly  the  usual  resolutions  were  omitted* 
On  February  22,  1856,  w  hat  may  be  called  the  first  railroad 
in  California  was  formally  opened^   This  h^s  the  Sacramento 

*5eiateJoiunial,  1^55,  35,  514;  Slats.  iHs^  515- 
'Senate  JcMinul,  iSsi.  j6,  4aa«  472;  Slats,  776. 
'  Setiate  Journal,  t^sst  45. 
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Valley  railroad,  which  ran  from  Sacramento  to  Folsom.  The 
original  project  appears  to  have  been  to  run  from  Sacramento 
along  the  American  river  to  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  thence  northward  to  Yuba  county,  apparently  with  the  idea 
of  supplying  the  Northern  Mines.  The  legislature  had  provided 
a  general  law  for  the  organization  of  railroad  companies  in  1850, 
which  was  superseded  by  a  new  act  in  1851.  The  latter  was 
amended  in  1852  and  superseded  by  another  new  act  in  1853.* 
Under  the  last  mentioned  act,  the  Sacramento  Valley  Railroad 
Company,  which  had  already  been  formed,  was  reorganized  and 
a  start,  which  proved  very  important  for  California,  was  made  for 
the  construction  of  the  road  This  start  consisted  principally  in 
the  engagement  in  the  eastern  states  of  a  young  engineer  of 
extraordinary  ability,  named  Theodore  D.  Judah,  a  native  of 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  and  in  an  arrangement  for  the  supply 
from  the  east  of  the  necessary  materials  for  construction.  Judah 
at  once  came  to  California  and,  setting  to  work,  selected  the 
route  from  Sacramento  to  Folsom,  a  distance  of  twenty-two 
miles.  Grading  commenced  in  the  early  part  of  1855;  track 
laying  in  the  summer,  on  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  with  rails;  and, 
as  before  mentioned,  the  road  was  opened  in  February,  1856. 
For  various  reasons,  principally  the  great  cost  of  labor  and 
materials  in  those  days  and  the  dropping  off  of  business  conse- 
quent upon  the  deterioration  of  the  placer  mines,  the  enterprise 
stopped  at  Folsom.  As  a  financial  operation  it  did  not  prove  as 
profitable  as  was  anticipated;  and  in  1865,  after  passing  through 
several  hands,  it  was  purchased  by  the  principal  owners  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  formed  the  first  outside 
acquisition  of  that  subsequently  extensive  aggregation  embrac- 
ing nearly  all  the  railroad  lines  of  the  state,  which  became  known 
first  as  the  Central  Pacific  and  afterwards  as  the  Southern  Pacific 
system. 

The  next  important  move,  not  counting  various  minor  projects 
that  were  talked  of  and  some  that  were  started  for  minor  roads, 
was  the  adoption  on  April  5,  1859,  t>y  the  California  legislature 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  calling  for  a  railroad  convention.  The 
object,  as  stated  in  the  resolution,  was  to  promote  the  interest 

*  Hitteirs  Gen.  Laws,  825. 
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zyz  zisur^j  rie  rrrc*cr?:c  ir«i  security  of  the  people  of  California, 
.>^rr-  \Visrri:^:c  xdc  Ariioati:  to  consider  the  refusal  of 
r:c^-:^iS5  rilce  jiSrieTC  irt??a  fc-r  die  ccmstruction  of  a  trans- 
r-cri3(=rril  rLlr,\i_i  ir-i  ^d^pt  measures  whereby  the  build- 
r:^  .-c  sudi  i  r.vii  be  accooap-lished.    For  these  purposes 

it  pr.^  oici  ?rc  rhe  .iir^^  of  the  proposed  convention  at  San 
Fnnei^rc  cc  Serce^'>sr  ^c,  iS^a  to  consist  of  delegates  from 
rbe  sCiTss  t;jrr-t:.r:is  ri3J=sei — the  people  of  each  count>*  being 
req:::i5?C2c  f^eci  iS^ie-^r^s  ecuai  in  number  to  the  members  of 
ihe  le-^is-xr-re  s-ch  stiles  and  territories  to  which  they  were 
respe^::  .-^ly  trrtr-tle-i.'*  In  acc  =?niance  with  and  under  the  author- 
irv-  c^f  this  r?<,  l-n.^r^  a  nilrcvad  convention  was  held  in  San  Fran- 
CISC*?  and  r.-imercusly  attended  by  delegates  from  Oregon  and 
\Vi>h:n^:*n  as  well  as  from  California.  John  Bidwell  was 
chAim-^r.  An:.  r^  the  delegates  the  best  posted  and  most 
emciert  wis  Jui^h.the  enpneer  of  the  Sacramento  valley  rail- 
road, \kho  arixwred  as  a  delegate  from  Sacramento.  He  had 
devoted  niuch  time  and  study  to  the  problem  of  a  transconti- 
re::t^  read;  h.\d  thr.^wn  his  whole  heart  into  the  project  and 
thoroughly  c?!i\  ir.ced  himself  of  its  practicability-,  and  was  in  fact 
the  main  promoter  of  the  convention.  And  it  was  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  d^ie  to  the  fulness,  clearness  and  satisfactory  character  of 
the  inlonnation  he  furnished,  that  the  convention  declared  its 
decided  preference,  amon^x  the  routes  mentioned,  for  the  central 
one  which  he  advocated,  and  appointed  him  to  act  as  its  accred- 
ited agent  in  presenting  its  proceedings  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  the  heads  of  departments  and  the  congress  at 
Washington  and  bringing  to  bear  all  legitimate  influences  to 
secure  favorable  action  for  a  Pacific  railroad  bill.* 

Judah  proceeded  at  once  to  Washington  and  undertook  the 
framing  and  pushing  of  a  bill  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
convention.  He  had  already  spent  much  of  his  time  during  the 
three  previous  sessions  of  congress  at  the  national  capital,  endeav- 
oring to  procure  the  passage  of  a  bill  making  grants  of  land  to 
California  for  railroad  purposes.  He  was  therefore  familiar  with 
the  methods  of  congress  and  seems  to  have  omitted  nothing  in 

>Stals.  1S59.  391. 

» Rc|x>n  of  Theodore  D.  Judah,  &c.,San  Francisco,  August,  i86a 
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order  to  accomplish  his  purpose;  but,  although  he  found  the 
subject  of  a  Pacific  railroad  a  popular  one,  there  was  so  much 
conflict  and  sectional  jealousy  that  nothing  important  could  as 
yet  be  accomplished.  Accepting  the  situation  without  complain- 
ing, he  wrote  out  a  full  report  of  his  proceedings,  which  he  trans- 
mitted to  the  executive  committee  of  the  railroad  convention, 
accompanied  by  numerous  important  documents  bearing  upon 
the  subject.  A  somewhat  unusual  part  of  his  report,  but  char- 
acteristic of  the  man,  was  a  statement  that,  although  the  expenses 
of  his  mission  apart  from  his  time  had  cost  him  over  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars,  the  only  bills  he  had  to  present  were  two  small 
accounts  for  printing  in  Washington  and  New  York,  amounting 
together  to  forty  dollars.  Having  thus  finished  up  his  business 
for  the  time,  without  being  in  any  respect  discouraged  and  still 
as  firm  as  ever  in  his  convictions  of  the  practicability  of  his  pro- 
posed road  and  its  importance  to  the  country,  he  returned  to 
California  and  resumed  work  at  that  end  of  the  line. 

The  zeal,  earnestness  and  untiring  activity  of  Judah,  which  had 
already  attracted  attention,  soon  invited  confidence.  Among 
others  who  became  interested  in  his  projects  were  four  of  his 
fellow  townsmen  of  Sacramento — ^afterwards  famous  as  the  rail- 
road magnates  of  California, — Leland  Stanford,  Collis  P.  Hunting- 
ton, Mark  Hopkins  and  Charles  Crocker.  Huntington,  like 
Judah,  was  a  native  of  Connecticut;  the  other  three  were  bom  in 
New  York.  They  were  all  at  that  time  engaged  in  mercantile 
business — Huntington  and  Hopkins  being  dealers  in  hardware, 
Crocker  in  dry-goods  and  Stanford  in  provisions  and  groceries. 
All  had  been  born  poor  and,  though  they  had  come  to  California 
in  the  early  days — Huntington  and  Hopkins  in  1849,  Crocker  in 
1850  and  Stanford  in  1852 — neither  of  them  was  rich.  Perhaps, 
if  they  had  been  at  all  wealthy,  they  would  never  have  invested 
what  means  they  had  in  so  gigantic  and  hazardous  an  undertak- 
ing, no  part  of  which  they  could,  either  individually  or  collectively, 
have  carried  out,  and  which  as  a  totality  in  its  then  shape  was  for 
any  such  body  of  men  generally  regarded  as  folly  or  rather  mad- 
ness. But  they  knew  pretty  well  what  they  were  about  It 
happened  that  all,  and  particularly  Huntington  as  a  financier  and 
Crocker  as  a  driving  railroad  builder,  like  Judah  as  an  engineer. 
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proved  to  be  peculbrly  well  qualified  for  tlie  prcijeci;  andg  tbougb 
tn  tlie  beginning  ihcy  could  get  Itardly  anybody  m  Califomia  to 
joiQ  or  assist  tliem  but  oq  the  coatraiy  were  nearly  oa  every  side 
rebuffed  and  ridiculett,  in  the  end  th^  sbowed  tbetnselvcs  ctnt^ 
neatly  successful  and  Judging  hy  tbeir  success,  emrncntly  adapted 
•  for  the  bujinessv  it  these  men,  and  substantially  th^e  men 
alone,  when  Judah  was  trying  to  impress  the  community  wHh 
the  greatness  of  his  scheme  and  inspire  them  with  &ith  in  it,  tkai 
came  fonrard  and»  to  the  extait  of  their  means,  aided  in  keeping 
him  and  hts  assistants  in  the  6cld  and  tbormighly  examimng,  not 
as  perfunctory  officials  but  as  men  who  had  a  definite  and  csu^ 
nest  purpose  in  view,  the  diflerent  routes  over  the  Stem  Nevada 
mountains. 

At  length  on  June  28,  1861,  ten  days  after  the  meeting  of  the 
Republican  convention  that  nominated  Stanford  for  r» 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California  iti- 
ized.  Its  articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  at  Sacr^imetito 
under  tKe  gelUffai  lallrMd  law  ol  the  state,  wtijcn  had  l>e^ 
passed,  superseding  all  other  laws  upon  the  subject,  on  May  20> 
1 86 1  Stanford  was  chosen  president,  H unttngton  vice-president, 
Hopkins  treasurer,  James  Bailey,  a  jeweler  of  Sacramento,  sccre^ 
tary,  and  Judah  chief  engineer;  and  these,  ivilh  a  few  others 
iucluding  Charles  Crocker,  became  directors.  The  capital  stock 
was  named  at  eight  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars^  ciividcd 
into  eighty-five  thousand  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each. 
Stanford,  Huntington,  Hopkins,  Judah  and  Crocker  respectively 
subscribed  one  hundred  and  fifty  shares ;  and  other  persons,  who 
all  except  Edwin  B,  Crocker  shortly  afterwards  dropped  out, 
nearly  as  much  more.  It  would  be  dtfticult  to  tell  exactly  wliat 
influence  in  respect  to  the  organization  of  the  company  at  tliat 
time  was  exerted  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  the 
April  previous.  But  doubtless  nmch*  Howc%'er  this  may  ha%T 
been,  it  became  evident  almost  directly  after  the  firing  uj>on 
Sumter  that  a  railroad,  and  especially  a  railroad  north  of  Ma  Hon 
and  Dixon's  line,  had  better  chances  of  success  than  ever  before, 
and  that  the  withdrawal  of  southern  members  from  cungrcits  had 
etiniinated  tlie  greatc<*t  obstacle  to  any  road,  winch  constJ»tciI  in 
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their  opposition  either  open  or  concealed.  Now,  all  was  changed; 
and  the  war,  whether  it  should  be  a  long  or  a  short  one,  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  community  and  added  many  new  and  powerful 
reasons  for  the  road. 

The  subscribers  to  stock  were  required  to  pay  into  the  treasury 
ten  dollars  per  share;  and  the  money  thus  collected  constituted  a 
working  fund.  Judah  was  at  once  sent  back  into  the  mountains, 
which  he  had  traversed  over  and  over  again  more  than  a  score  of 
times,  to  make  his  final  survey  and  location.  His  attention  was 
especially  confined  on  this  occasion  to  three  routes — one  through 
El  Dorado  county  by  way  of  Georgetown,  one  through  Illinois- 
town  and  Dutch  Flat,  and  the  third  by  way  of  Nevada  City  and 
Henness  Pass.  He  found  the  middle  or  Dutch  Flat  route  by  far 
the  most  practicable.  By  it  he  could  attain  the  summit  at  Don- 
ner  Pass  with  lighter  grades,  at  less  distance  and  with  fewer 
obstacles  than  by  any  other  route.  The  problem  presented  was 
to  ascend  seven  thousand  feet,  the  height  of  Donner  Pass,  in  a 
distance  of  not  much  more  than  seventy  miles,  or  on  an  average 
of  one  hundred  feet  per  mile.  By  careful  examination,  he  found 
a  long  and  unbroken  spur  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  extending 
southwesterly  from  Donner  Pass,  most  of  the  way  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  American  river  and  between  it 
and  the  South  Fork  of  the  Yuba  and  Bear  river,  to  the  Sacra- 
mento valley.  By  keeping  on  or  near  the  ridge  of  this  spur,  the 
summit  could  be  attained  with  a  maximum  grade  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  and  five  feet  to  the  mile;  and  there  would  be  no 
mountain  river  or  cafion  to  cross,  except  a  small  tributary  of 
Bear  river  a  few  miles  above  Dutch  Flat.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  could  be  descended  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  two  convenient  ravines  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Donner; 
so  that  the  Truckee  river  could  be  reached,  at  a  distance  of 
eleven  miles  from  the  summit,  with  a  grade  not  exceeding  the 
maximum  before  mentioned.  The  Truckee  river,  forming  the 
outlet  carrying  off  the  surplus  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe,  runs  nearly 
northerly,  between  what  are  called  the  east  and  west  summit 
ridges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  at  an  elevation  of  about  six  thousand 
feet  above  sea-level  at  Lake  Tahoe  and  descending  at  the  rate  of 
about  thirty-five  feet  per  mile  for  some  thirty  miles,  when  it 


5uicirr_v  nrrs  i;i5C3tiri,  piisses  through   the  so-called  east 

 *  ni:^,  in  J.  i«^ces5:  ?a  which  it  seems  to  have  worn  for 

rts^L*  ie5c:;!i«iirc  tih^  r^isi^e  at  the  rate  <rf  about  forty  feet  per 
nil  i  iT.i  ti-^rL  i±ir  r^^in^  an  extensive  plain  known  as  Tnickee 
MiJ-i-.-  v>  irr-i  the  \Vi>h:«  mountains,  it  turns  northward  again 
xt  Fe^  ir.i  ecrrdes  twenty  miles  farther  on  in  PjTaniid 

L-Jvi.  •:v  '::>;r^  its  T.  i:;r>  ire  e%~;^'»ratcd  or  sink.  Judah*s  route 
:":y.:vi*i  the  Tr.jVee.  froai  a  p^Mnt  near  the  outlet  of  Lake 
r*:-r:er  iri  jrc-t  :■:  jrteen  miles  north  of  Lake  Tahoe,  through 
e.^:i-t:  s.mrrvlt  rli^e  ind  Wishoe  mountains  to  Big  Bend  in 
the  H-r  b-.-'it  cc-sert — chus  securing  a  comparatively  easy  grade 
t  ex^'x-i  .:."  -  :Vrr.-  fb^^t  t  >  the  mi'c  and  entirely  avoiding,  so  to 
>vej.<.  the  >e>::rh  .  r  ii5terr4  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  The 
v::>t:ir>:e  :r.  r.:  S.icnin:erto  to  the  Truckee  was  one  hundred  and 
t'.vcrty-thn^e  r.::.e>-  a::.:  t,^  the  stite  line  one  hundred  and  fort}*- 
f.\  e.* 

J.:jhih  vStinMtc.:  th^t  he  would  have  to  cut  eighteen  tunnels. 
nto>t  cf  the:::  .  er  .i  th.  usond  fex:t  long  but  none  reaching  four- 
teen h-::.:rcd  They  were  to  be  in  rock,  generally  granite,  and 
wo -Id  re.:..: re  htt  .e  or  ro  timbering.  As  to  the  snow,  he  con- 
\-:nced  h:  ::-e.f  fr. :::  oxa!::ir:ation  that  the  road  could  be  kept  open 
duri::^  the  e::::re  yc.ir.  It  was  true  that  the  usual  depth  of  the 
snow  w  A>  i;reAter  th..in  in  the  eastern  states;  but  most  of  the  route 
was  whAt  W  AS  k::own  as  a  •  siJ.ehill  line"  or  on  the  sides  of  slopes 
where  the  sn  w  w  ouhi  shoe  oflf  or  could  easily  be  removed.  On 
the  other  hA:u:,  t:ie  U:h  orJinAr\-  depth  was  not  very  great,  as 
was  ir.dicAtod  by  the  absence  of  the  peculiar  yellow  moss  of  the 
Sierran  heights  on  the  tri:nks  of  trees  up  to  only  a  small  distance 
from  the  ground,  as  well  as  by  the  direction  of  the  limbs  of  under- 
go wth  and  bushes  and  the  observations  and  reports  of  moun- 
taineers. These  all  sliowed  that  the  greatest  depth  of  undisturbed 
snow  was  about  thirteen  feet  at  the  summit,  lessening  in  each 
direction  and  substantially  ending  at  Dutch  Flat  forty  miles  down 
the  west  slope,  and  less  than  half  that  distance  on  the  east. 
Allowances  would  of  course  have  to  be  made  for  drifting  snow; 
and,  for  a  cample  of  miles  in  the  summit  meadows,  it  would  be 
necessar)'  to  elevate  the  line  of  the  road  above  the  common 
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level;  but,  as  the  greatest  depths  were  not  the  result  of  any 
single  fall  but  the  accumulations  of  successive  storms,  it  would 
ordinarily  be  sufficient  to  run  snow-plows  from  the  summit  in 
each  direction  at  each  storm  and  clear  away  the  snow  as  it  fell. 
In  respect  to  expenses,  he  estimated  that  the  road,  counting  the 
distance  from  Sacramento  to  the  state  boundary  at  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles,  would  cost  about  twelve  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars,  or  a  little  over  eighty-eight  and  a  half  thousand  dollars 
per  mile — some  of  the  road,  particularly  that  near  Sacramento 
costing  only  fifty  thousand  per  mile,  and  some  near  the  summit 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.* 

A  few  days  after  Judah  made  his  report — which  set  forth  in 
admirable  detail  and  with  great  force  the  results  of  his  surveys 
and  investigations — the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  directed 
him  to  proceed  forthwith  to  Washington  as  its  accredited  agent 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  from  the  government  appropriations 
of  land  and  United  States  bonds  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the 
road.  He  accordingly  took  passage  for  New  York  via  Panama 
on  October  1 1,  1861.  On  the  steamer,  he  found  Aaron  A.  Sargent, 
newly  elected  one  of  the  representatives  in  congress  from  Califor- 
nia, to  whom  he  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  explaining  all 
the  particulars  of  the  project,  and  whose  active  and  zealous  aid 
he  succeeded  in  securing.  He  also  prepared  an  abstract  of  his 
recent  surveys,  which  he  caused  to  be  printed  and  distributed  in 
places  where  likely  to  do  most  good;  and,  among  other  persons, 
he  sent  copies  to  President  Lincoln,  the  heads  of  departments, 
senators  and  representatives,  railroad  men  and  railroad  journals. 
In  New  York,  he  met  United  States  Senator  James  A.  McDougall, 
at  whose  request  he  prepared  a  bill  for  introduction  into  the  next 
senate.  Though  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  had  thrown 
public  affairs  into  great  confusion,  it  powerfully  suggested  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  a  road  binding  the  Pacific  with  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  the  time  was  regarded  as  peculiarly  favorable 
for  pressing  the  subject;  but,  on  further  consideration,  McDougall 
determined  to  await  action  in  the  house  of  representatives. 

Upon  Sargent's  arrival  in  Washington,  he  was  not  placed  upon 
any  of  the  standing  committees  of  the  house  but  simply  assigned 
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to  a  vacancy  in  the  special  committee  on  the  Pacific  railroad 
This  action,  though  not  entirely  complimentary  to  the  new 
member,  was  beneficial  to  the  railroad;  for  the  reason  that  it 
turned  all  the  time  and  zeal  of  one  of  the  most  energetic  and 
effective  legislators  of  the  day  into  the  one  channel,  and  insured 
an  advocate  whom  nothing  could  disconcert  or  weary.  Very 
early  in  the  session,  after  getting  up  a  bill,  Sargent  introduced 
it  into  the  house.  It  was  referred  to  the  Pacific  railroad  com- 
mittee; but  for  a  month  or  so  it  seemed  impossible  to  accomplish 
anything.  At  length  in  January,  1862,  while  the  house  was 
discussing  the  state  of  the  Union  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
Sargent  obtained  the  floor  and,  to  the  surprise  of  nearly  every- 
body, instead  of  devoting  himself  to  the  prevailing  topic  of  the 
day,  delivered  a  speech  in  favor  of  the  railroad.  llis  remarks 
were  so  well  put  and  forcibly  urged  as  to  draw  attention  to  the 
subject,  with  the  result  that  a  meeting  of  the  committee  was 
almost  immediately  called  and  a  determination  reached  to  report 
favorably.  On  motion  of  Sargent,  a  subcommittee  to  prepare  a 
new  bill  was  appointed;  but  the  main  work  of  its  preparation 
fell  upon  himself  There  were  by  that  time  several  bills  before 
congress — all  of  them  contemplating  the  building  of  the  entire 
road  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific  by  one  company,  except 
what  was  known  as  the  Rollins  bill  which  provided  for  two 
companies.  This  plan  was  adopted  by  Sargent — giving  one  end 
of  the  road  to  the  cast  and  the  other  end  to  the  west.  Various 
imperfections  in  the  Rollins  bill  were  remedied  and  changes 
made,  so  that  the  new  bill  consisted  of  what  were  regarded  as 
the  best  parts  of  the  other  bills  and  comprised  the  supposed 
principal  merits  of  all;  and  it  met  with  general  approval  from 
the  committee. 

As  soon  as  McDougall  learned  the  action  of  the  house  com- 
mittee, he  called  a  uicctitig  of  the  senate  committee;  adopted  the 
Sargent  bill,  and  reported  it  to  the  senate;  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards the  house  committee  reported  the  same  bill  to  the  house. 
There  was,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  considerable  opposi- 
tion and  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  some  of  the 
other  bills;  but,  with  Sargent  in  the  house  and  McDougall  in 
the  senate,  the  new  bill  successfully  passed  the  committees  to 
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which  it  was  referred  under  the  rules;  and,  though  there  had 
been  no  joint  meeting  or  agreement  of  the  committees,  they 
reported  in  the  same  favorable  way — it  being  the  first  time  they 
had  ever  acted  in  unison  upon  the  same  bill.  This  important 
and  significant  concurrence  was  possibly,  and  indeed  very  prob- 
ably, brought  about  by  the  fact  that  the  excellent  and  eflficient 
Judah  had  managed  to  become  appointed  secretary  of  the  senate 
committee  and  as  such  had  charge  of  all  its  records  and  papers, 
was  present  at  all  its  meetings,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  of  the  senate;  while  on  the  other  hand,  on  motion  of  Sar- 
gent, he  was  also  appointed  clerk  of  the  house  committee  and, 
besides  being  present  at  its  meetings,  had  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  of  the  house  likewise.  After  the  bill  was  thus  reported, 
some  modifications  were  made  to  reconcile  a  few  conflicting 
interests;  and  the  measure  came  up  for  final  action — first  in  the 
house,  where  on  May  6,  1862,  after  a  bitter  struggle,  it  passed 
by  a  vote  of  seventy-nine  yeas  to  forty-nine  nays.  On  the  next 
day,  the  bill  as  passed  was  transmitted  to  the  senate,  where  on 
June  20,  after  another  struggle  almost  as  violent  as  in  the  house 
and  the  insertion  of  some  alterations  by  way  of  amendments,  it 
finally  passed  by  a  vote  of  thirty-five  yeas  to  five  nays.  From 
the  senate  it  went  back  to  the  house.  On  June  24,  as  it  was 
thought  best  not  to  risk  further  controversy,  the  senate  amend- 
ments were  concurred  in  by  the  house;  and  on  July  i,  1862, 
the  bill  was  approved  by  President  Lincoln  and  became  a  law.* 

The  act,  thus  passed  in  1862,  was  entitled  "An  act  to  aid 
in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the 
Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean  and  to  secure  to  the  govern- 
ment the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military  and  other  purposes." 
It  commenced  with  incorporating  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company;  authorized  and  empowered  it  to  lay  out,  locate,  con- 
struct, maintain  and  enjoy  a  continuous  railroad  and  telegraph, 
from  a  point  on  the  one  hundredth  meridian  of  longitude  west 
from  Greenwich  between  the  south  margin  of  the  Republican 
river  valley  and  the  north  margin  of  the  Platte  river  valley  in 
the  territory  of  Nebraska  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  territory 
of  Nevada,  and  provided  for  the  openinr^  ^^f  books  for  the  sub- 
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scrixfcc  :c  Its  cizsitil  fcrci  ^^li-ci  to  ccoast  of  one  hundred 
trf:--y.^-i  si^r^  :•:  zzrt  zl  :  j^^i^:::!  dc  llars  each  and  of  which  no 
coe  r«er=.:r  t:  n.:rz  th--*  raro  hundred  shares.  It  next 
c:-rierTri  the  r.^*:  ::  « t?  tie  exrect  of  two  hundred  feet  on 
eich  s£i-?  cf  tie  :r..li\t  lire  jf  tie  rriic,  including  all  necessary' 
grcuzis  f:r  5t:.i::'^  ls.z  r  _il iir-s,  ani  then  granted  five  alternate 
5ect::-5  cf  r  '^1  rer  riii-e  en  eich  side  of  the  road,  or  all 
the  c*ii  5<:-rrl:  r.>  v»  itl^  tie  l:z::ts  often  mfles  on  each  side,  which 
hii  r.  ;t  beer.  re<er,  ei  cr  ctlen^ise  disposed  of  or  to  which 
a  pre-enjt::n  cr  1.  n:es:e-ii  c'.jJni  hj.i  not  attached,  and  except- 
ing alfj  all  rr.:r.eriLl  lir.is  bjt  gr.-ir.j  t::e  timber  on  such  lands. 
The  act  f-rtler  rr:  thj^:,  jpjn  the  completion  and  equip- 

ment cf  e:.:!  f:  r:y  :  r.>e: -V.ve  n::lcs  of  ssiii  railroad  and  telegraph, 
theUr.iiei  Sr^trs  >e:rmr;.-  of  the  tre:-<ur\- should  issue  to  the 
company  Un::ei  StJLtes  b:r.is  of  one  thousand  dollars  each, 
fa'linj  c  je  in  thirty  yijirs  ana  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six 
per  cent  per  ann^n^  pay.^ble  sen:i-annual!y,  to  the  amount  of 
sixteen  b:r.  i>  r-er  n.:!:  :  tlit  saiJ  bends  should  constitute  a  first 
mcrtjage  i:p:n  tl:"  \vl:le  of  railroad  and  telegraph  with  all 
its  stock  and  pr_  iv.rty  cf  e.  er\-  kind,  and  that  the  company  should 
pay  or  receem  s:.:h  b  :s  at  maturity,  and  on  default  thereof 
forfjit  s.iii  railr  .-.  i  and  tc'.egr..:  h  to  the  United  Sutes. 

It  next  pr  .iicd  that  tie  Leavenworth,  Pawnee  and  Westeni 
Railroad  C  -inpaPy  of  K.v:.>a>  mi^ht  construct  a  railroad  and 
telegraph  line  fr  ::i  tlie  M:>>  iiri  river  at  the  south  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Ka::-  .s,  t  c  nnect  with  the  Union  Pacific  road,  on 
the  same  terms  aiv.i  c  na::i .  ns.  And  it  then  provided  that  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California  might  construct 
a  railroad  and  tele^^^raph  line  from  the  Pacific  coast  at  or  near 
San  Francisco  or  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Sacramento  river 
to  the  eastern  boundar}-  of  California  up..»n  the  same  terms  and 
conditions,  but  requiring  each  company  to  file  an  acceptance  of 
the  conditions  named  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  secretarj- 
of  the  interior  within  six  months.  Provision  was  next  made  for 
the  construction  of  the  road  across  the  territories  by  any  one  of 
the  companies,  if  n«)t  constructed  by  am^ther,  on  the  same  terms, 
liut,  in  consideration  of  the  extraordin.irily  mountainous  and 
difficult  character  of  the  country'  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
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westwardly  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  eastwardly  from  the  western  base 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  the  bonds  to  be  issued  to  the 
company  constructing  the  same  were  to  be  three  times  the  num- 
ber provided  for  other  portions  of  the  road,  or  forty-eight  thou- 
sand dollars  per  mile;  and  they  were  to  be  issued  and  the  lands 
granted  were  to  be  set  apart  upon  the  completion  of  every  twenty 
miles  of  such  portions  of  the  road;  and,  for  the  intermediate 
country  between  the  Rocky  and  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  the 
bonds  should  be  doubled,  or  at  the  rate  of  thirty-two  thousand 
dollars  per  mile.  The  track  of  all  the  roads  was  to  be  of  uniform 
gauge,  which  was  afterwards  fixed  at  four  feet  eight  and  a  half 
inches.  Provision  was  also  made  for  connections  with  other 
roads;  for  a  limit  of  time  within  which  the  roads  should  be  built, 
being  two  years  for  the  first  one  hundred  miles  and  one  year  for 
each  additional  one  hundred  miles  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  half 
these  distances  for  the  Central  Pacific,  and  for  forfeiture  in  case 
of  failure  to  complete  in  accordance  with  the  act/ 

As  soon  as  the  bill  was  passed,  Judah  prepared  and  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior  a  map  and  designation  of 
the  route  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  through  California; 
whereupon,  as  provided  in  the  act,  lands  to  the  distance  of  fifteen 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  route  were  withdrawn  from  private 
enterprise,  emption  or  sale.  He  then  proceeded  to  New  York 
and  began  making  provisional  contracts  for  iron  and  equipments 
for  the  first  fifty  miles  of  the  road.  On  July  21,  having  success- 
fully accomplished  the  object  of  his  mission,  he  took  the  steamer 
from  New  York — carrying  with  him  a  testimonial  from  a  large 
number  of  the  senators  and  representatives  in  congress,  thanking 
him  for  his  assistance  in  aiding  the  passage  of  the  bill,  assuring 
him  that  his  examinations  and  surveys  had  settled  the  question 
of  the  practicability  of  the  route  and  enabled  many  of  them  to 
vote  confidently  on  the  great  measure,  and  bearing  witness  to  the 
value  and  effectiveness  of  his  indefatigable  exertions  and  intelli- 
gent explanations.'  He  had  indeed  succeeded  admirably;  and, 
so  far  as  seen,  his  success  was  due  almost  entirely  to  himself  and 
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si±.*:ct  scLzr^  ra.*"*"^  or  Icavrn^  a  stain  upon  his  name. 
V:«:c  hj5  rsT-LTT.  be  ed  arasntioa  to  the  \~arioiis  advantages 
iejur^i-  e?cec2illy  iji-e  Iricral  loan  by  the  United  States  of 
its  b:C'is  in  :  czrir^  :>  i:^  igs^'^^  ^  millions  of  dollars 
:":r  tlirtv  viiirs.  ire  ^T^j.t  rr:spe:tive  \alac  of  the  land  grants, 
zh-t  r^'z.z  z:  -txi^i  zh-t  r.\ii  froai  Sacramento  to  San  Francisco, 
in-i.  n  .-rfC  inprmr:  is  he  liio  -i^t  of  alL  the  ri^ht  to  continue 
the  c:ci5crjrti  :c  :c  ihe  r:*ii  and  teiegraph  firom  the  California 
■>:  -nii-y  line  --±1  iz  sh?-ili  coaaect  with  the  Union  Pacific 
Till r. Mi  ini  lilr^^rir h  crr.ur.^  ircm  the  cast;  and  he  particularly 
jr^^i  the  i-r.r-:  rtir.:e  :i  c:ntinu:ng  the  sur^ws  castwardly  at 
l*j»5t  2^  fi.r  i>  ScL:  Like — it  the  same  time  expressing  a  positive 
cpiri.  r.  :he  i.i.^l?*ib:.:t>-  of  undertaking  the  construction  of  at 
leist  three  h-nlre-i  r.:i'.es  of  the  rxMd  easterly  from  California. 
He  g^-  ve  ir:  iccour.t  of  the  business  which  the  road  could 
rely  n  in  Cilif.^rr.ii  ani  -.vhit  it  would  undoubtedly  secure  from 
\Vish:e.  t:  jether  ^  i:h  the  revenue  it  might  expect  to  receive — 
ver>-  cieiriy  sh.'R-ing  the  most  unexpected  and  extraordinary 
re<u'.:>.  unlike  those  of  any  other  road  e\-er  built  except  that 

The  c:mmencen:en:  of  constmction  or  ''breaking  of  ground" 
■:  f  the  Centml  Facinc  railroad,  as  has  already  been  stated,  took 
p.ace  at  the  corner  of  Front  and  K  streets  in  the  cit>'  of  Sacra- 
mento on  Tanuarj-  S,  iSo;. — the  f.rst  shovelful  of  earth  being 
moved  by  Stanford,  presiJent  of  the  railroad  company,  the  day 
after  his  inauguration  as  govern  .>r,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  concourse  of  people  including  legislajtors,  judges 
and  other  state  officers.  From  that  time  the  work  progressed — 
not  so  rapidly  as  was  desired,  but  more  rapidly  than  many 
expected.  N  ^twithstanding  the  prospective  fortune  of  the  com- 
pany in  bonds  and  Iand<.  it  was  difficult  to  raise  money;  capital- 
ists were  timorous  of  investing  in  an  enterprise  considered  more 
or  less  uncertain  and  at  a  time  when  the  ci\-il  >**ar  was  still  pend- 
ing and  the  finapces  of  the  countn,-  greatly  deranged.  Never- 
theless, Huntinv^ton,  Stanford,  Crocker  and  Hdpkins  plunged 
into  the  work,  and  in  a  slmrt  time  found  out  what  part  each  was 
specially  fitted  to  carry  on.    Ilunliii^^on  became  financial  agent 
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and  undertook  to  look  after  business  connected  with  the  road  in 
the  eastern  states;  Stanford  undertook  much  the  same  kind  of 
work  in  California;  while  Crocker  devoted  himself  to  the  super- 
intendence of  the  construction,  and  Hopkins  to  the  economy  and 
superintendence  of  supplies.  Quite  as  important  as  any,  though 
his  work  was  nearly  ended,  was  Judah,  who  continued  at  the 
head  of  the  engineer  department  and  saw  to  the  proper  launch- 
ing and  starting  of  the  gigantic  undertaking.  In  July,  1863,  six 
months  after  the  breaking  of  ground  at  Sacramento,  he  made  a 
report  upon  the  progress  of  construction  and  approximate  esti- 
mate of  cost  of  the  first  fifty  miles  of  the  road.  He  gave  rea- 
sons why  the  new  undertaking  could  not  adopt  the  line  of  the 
Sacramento  valley  railroad  to  Folsom,  and  then  described  with 
great  particularity  the  line  adopted  across  the  American  river 
and  by  way  of  Griders  to  and  up  the  divide  between  Antelope 
and  Secret  Ravines  to  Newcastle  and  thence  by  way  of  Auburn 
and  Clipper  Gap  to  New  England  Gap,  fifty  miles  from  Sacra- 
mento. The  cost  of  this  part  of  the  road  he  estimated  at  nearly 
three  and  a  quarter  million  dollars,  or  an  average  of  nearly  sixty- 
five  thousand  dollars  per  mile.  Such  at  least  were  the  figures, 
based  mainly  upon  the  contracts  for  grading,  masonry,  bridging, 
ties  and  track-laying  which  had  been  given  out  on  December 
27,  1862,  to  the  firm  of  C.  Crocker  &  Co.  The  distance  to  Grid- 
ers was  about  eighteen  miles,  divided  into  eighteen  sections,  all 
or  nearly  all  of  which  were  subcontracted  by  C.  Crocker  &  Co. 
to  other  parties.  And  in  July,  1863,  when  the  report  was  made, 
the  bridge  over  the  American  river  was  nearly  completed  and 
most  of  the  line  graded  and  ready  for  the  rails.  He  also  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  six  thousand  tons  or  over  sixty  miles  of  iron 
rails  had  been  purchased  and  contracted  to  be  delivered  at  the 
rate  of  five  hundred  tons  per  month,  together  with  spikes  and 
chairs  for  sixty  miles  of  road,  six  locomotives,  six  first-class  pas- 
senger cars,  two  baggage  cars,  twenty-five  platform  freight  cars^ 
fifteen  box  freight  cars,  and  frogs,  switches,  turn-tables  and  other 
necessaries  for  fifty  miles  of  road.  He  called  especial  attention 
to  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to  comply  fully  with 
the  act  of  conijress,  beini^  apparently  conscientiously  anxious  on 
the  subject  and  particularly  in  securing  the  line  through  Nevada; 
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and,  in  conclusion,  he  invited  notice  to  forty-eight  specimens  of 
rock  from  different  localities  on  the  line  of  the  road,  seven  speci- 
mens of  gold,  silver  and  copper  ore,  two  of  iron,  one  of  asbestos 
and  one  of  soap-stone  from  the  vicinity  of  the  line/ 

In  October,  1863,  for  the  purpose  of  being  present  at  the  next 
session  of  congress  and  looking  after  further  proposed  legislation 
in  reference  to  the  Pacific  railroads,  Judah  again  took  passage  for 
Washington.  But  on  his  way  he  was  stricken  with  fever  and  died 
in  New  York  on  November  2,  1863,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
seven  years.  In  him  perished  a  genius — one  of  the  greatest  in 
his  important  line — without  whom  the  way  over  the  Sierra  would 
not  have  been  found  perhaps  for  many  years.  Like  many  other 
men  of  genius  his  reward  consisted  chiefly  in  his  own  activity 
and  the  consciousness  and  satisfaction  of  doing  noble  work  thor- 
oughly and  well.  He  made  for  others,  or  enabled  others  to  make, 
uncounted  wealth  and  to  occupy  places  of  first-class  prominence 
in  the  world ;  but,  for  himself,  he  made  in  the  way  of  money  com- 
paratively nothing;  and  in  name  and  recollection,  as  new  and 
inferior  men  took  his  place  and  easily  continued  in  the  path  he 
had  found  and  so  clearly  pointed  out,  he  was  in  a  short  time  sub- 
stantially forgotten.  While  the  railroad  in  its  completed  state 
and  its  offspring  and  imitations,  which  now  span  the  continent, 
have  changed  the  face  of  the  globe  and  engrossed  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  the  attention  of  courts  and  cabinets  in  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  earth,  it  is  only  in  old  records  and  reports  that  the 
name  of  Judah,  the  bright  spirit  that  called  them  into  being,  is  to 
be  found.  But  whether  remembered  and  recognized  or  not — and 
it  is  only  to  posterity  and  not  to  him  that  it  can  make  any  differ- 
ence— his  admirable  work  is  his  monument,  and  it  must  and  will 
forever  remain  so. 


ijudah*s  Report  of  July,  1863. 
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^HE  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  across  the  Sierra  Nevada 


mountains  and  the  need  of  current  money  to  carry  on  the 


work  of  construction — which  the  railroad  company  did  not 
possess  and  could  not  rely  upon  raising  merely  on  its  prospects, 
and  particularly  while  those  prospects,  as  was  the  case,  were  con- 
tinually and  by  every  possible  means  misrepresented  and  belittled 
by  its  enemies — rendered  it  necessary  to  apply  for  further  aid  in 
the  way  of  subsidies.  But  the  recognized  great  advantage  of  the 
road  and  the  general  desire  that  it  should  be  built  at  any  cost 
predisposed  almost  everybody  in  its  favor;  and  accordingly,  when 
the  representatives  of  the  company,  and  chiefly  Stanford  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Huntington  in  Washington,  commenced  the  work  of 
soliciting  on  a  grand  scale,  they  met  with  extraordinary  success. 
I  This  part  of  the  business  was  started  in  California  under  the  man- 
agement of  Stanford  at  the  legislature  of  1863;  and  the  result 
was  an  act,  approvefKpril  2,  1863,  authorizing  the  county  of 
Placer  if  the  electors  so  voted  to  subscribe,  for  stock  in  the  rail- 
road, two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  county  bonds, 
which  were  to  run  for  twenty  years  and  be  payable  in  gold  coin 
^vith  interest  at  eight  per  cent  per  annum;'  an  act,  approved 


right  to  construct  and  operate  its  road  upon  certain  specified  streets 
in  the  city  of  Sacramento  and  certain  levee  and  other  public  lands 
outside  of  said  city,  and  also  granting  to  it  a  portion  of  the  water 
front  of  said  city  and  the  tract  of  land  within  its  limits  commonly 
known  as  **Suttcr  Lake"  or  '*The  Slough;^n  act,  approved 
April  17,  1863,  authorizing  a  change  and  relocation  of  the  line  of 
the  road  between  Sacramento  and  the  state  boundary  and  a  reor- 

» Stats.  1863,  145. 
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ganiisation  of  the  company,  if  found  advisable;  an  act, 
April  22,  1863,  authorizing  the  city  and  county  of  San  Fraiio5Cdi^ 
if  the  electors  so  voted  to  subscribe  for  stock  to  the  amount  of 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  four  hundred  tbou- 
:sand  to  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Company*  in  city  and  county 
bonds  running  thirty^^rairs  and  payable  in  gold  with  seven  per 
cent  annual  interest;  Or  act,  approved  April  25,  1863,  authoriiiiig 
the  city  and  county  of  Sacramento  in  like  manner  to  subscribe 
for  three  thousand  shares  of  the  capital  stocky  paying  tHrcrt^ftw 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  city  and  county  bondJ^n 
approved  April  25,  1863,  requiring  the  state  to  pay  five  bundr 
thousand  dollars  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  thousand  dolbr 
when  the  first  twenty  miles  were  completed,  a  like  sum  for 
second  twenty  miles,  and  a  hundred  thousand  %vhcn  fifty  milcs^ 
were  finished,  in  consideration  of  which  the  company  was  toj 
transport  free  of  charge  public  messengers,  convicts  going  to  tb4 
state  prison,  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  state  capitc 
articles  for  exhibition  at  the  state  agricultural  fairs  and,  in  casei 
war,  invasion  orlnsurrection,  troops  and  munitions  of  war  belong* 
ing  to  the  statej^nd  an  act,  approved  April  27,  iMj.authoriztog 
and  empowering  the  Sacramento,  Placer  and  Nevada  Railroad 
Company  to  sell  and  convey  to  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  all  or  any  part  of  any  railroad  built  by  it^  together  with 
its  franchise  and  all  its  rights,  privileges  and  property' 

In  December,  1863,  when  the  legislature  of  1863-4  convened 
in  accordance  with  the  new  amendments  to  the  constitution  and 
Low  became  governor  instead  of  Stanford,  the  railroad  still  con- 
tinued popular  Though  there  began  in  some  quarters  to  be 
a  feeling  that  it  had  obtained  too  much*  this  feeling  was  not 
general  On  January  18641  in  the  senate,  A.  M,  Crane  of 
Alameda  county  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the  above  nn  1 1 

act  of  April  25,  1863^  requiring  the  state  to  contribute  ti  .       -  ' 
drcd  thousand  dollars;  but  hh  bill,  as  well  as  another  by  him 
for  a  rival  road  over  the  Sierra  Nevada,  was  throttled  by  a  com* 
niittce  favorable  to  the  Central  Pacific  Railr^a<l  to  which  il 
referred,*    On  the  contrary,  a  new  bill,  revamping  ami  cnlargir 

*  St.ii^.  1863,  tm,  520,  >Sa,  447, 46$. 
•Stats,  tSi^p  749;  sec  Itstteir^  Gctt.  l^ws,  47^ 
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the  act  of  April  25,  1863,  and  as  such  superseding  it,  was  passed 
and  approved  on  April  4,  1S64.  This  new  act  contained  a  pre- 
amble reciting  the  active  existence  of  the  war  of  rebellion;  the 
aid  granted  by  the  United  States  for  the  construction  of  the  road 
for  military  and  other  purposes;  the  insufficiency  of  such  aid  to 
complete  the  work  as  speedily  as  necessary,  and  tlie  importance 
of  its  early  construction  to  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection 
and  defend  the  state  against  its  enemies.  It  therefore  authorized 
and  empowered  the  company  to  issue  its  bonds  of  one  thousand 
dollars  each  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  twelve  millions  of  dol- 
lars, payable  in  gold  coin  in  not  exceeding  twenty  years  from 
January  i,  1865,  with  semi-annual  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven 
per  cent  per  annum«  These  bonds  w^ere  to  be  secured  by  mort- 
gages on  the  railroad,  rolling  stocky  buildings,  machineiy,  fixtures 
and  franchises  of  the  company;  but,  so  far  as  the  first  fifteen  hun- 
dred of  the  bonds,  representing  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars, 
were  concerned,  it  was  enacted  that  the  interest  thereon  should 
be  payable  by  the  state  at  its  treasiir).%  provided  however  that  the 
counties  of  Placer  and  Sacramento  and  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco  should  be  exempt  from  all  liabilities  as  stockhold- 
ers of  the  company  on  such  bonds  over  and  above  the  stock 
theretofore  subscribed  by  them  respectively*  Provision  was  then 
tnade  for  the  levy  of  a  state  tax  at  the  rate  of  eight  cents  on  each 
one  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property  in  the  state  for  the  ensu- 
ing twenty  years  and  for  the  creation  of  a  state  "Pacific  railroad 
fund*'  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  such  first  fifteen  hundred 
bonds.  The  act  also  contained  the  same  conditions  as  the  previ- 
ous one  in  reference  to  free  transportation  and  an  additional  pro- 
vision, requiring  the  company  to  convey  to  the  state  a  granite 
quarry  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  on  the  line  of  the  rail- 
road in  Placer  county,  twenty* two  miles  from  Sacramento,  An- 
other act  was  approved  on  the  same  day,  authorizing  and  empow- 
ering the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco  to  compromise  and  settle  for  cash  all  claims  of  the 
Central  Pacific  and  Western  Pacific  railroad  companies  for  city 
and  county  bonds  under  the  above  mentioned  acts  for  their  issue, 
in  case  said  acts  should  be  decided  to  be  valid-  Still  another  act 
was  approved  the  same  day,  purporting  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the 
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act  of  congress  by  authorinng  and  empowering  the  company  to 
extend  its  road  and  telegraph  not  only  in  the  state  but  in  the 
territories  lying  east  of  the  state  and  between  it  and  the  Missouri 
river,  and  on,  over  or  along  any  street,  road,  river  or  stream^and 
to  condemn  private  propert)"— at  the  same  time,  in  as  far  as  possa* 
ble,  confirming  to  and  vesting  in  the  company  all  rights^  privi- 
leges, franchiseSt  power  and  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of 
congress.* 

All  the  foregoing  mentioned  acts  of  the  legislature  of  1863 
authorizing  railroad  subscripbons  by  counties,  that  required  a 
vote  of  such  counties  to  give  them  effect,  received  such  votc^ 
Among  them,  it  will  have  been  noticed  ^  there  was  one  in  feivor, 
to  the  extent  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  of  the  Western 
Pacific  railroad.  This  road,  which  was  a  continuation  of  the 
Central  Pacific  and  was  constructed  under  an  assignment  exe- 
cuted in  December,  1862,  of  its  rights  and  franchises  from  Sac* 
ramento  westward,  was  to  run  from  San  Jos^,  by  way  of  Alamcdi 
creek,  Livcrmore  Pass  and  Stockton,  to  Sacramento  and  was 
intended  as  a  link  connecting,  in  conjunction  with  the  San 
Francisco  and  San  Jos^  railroad,  the  city  of  San  Francisco  with 
Sacramento  and  the  transcontinental  line.  The  San  Jos^  niil- 
road,  which  had  been  talked  about  from  the  time  of  the  first 
legislature  and  for  the  construction  of  which  several  companies 
were  vainly  formed,  was  finally  started  under  a  new  company 
organized  in  i860.  The  contract  of  construction  was  let  to 
Charles  McLaughlin  and  Alexander  H,  Houston,  who  were  to 
complete  the  road  in  three  years  for  two  millions  of  dollars^  of 
which  one-fourth  to  be  in  cash,  one-fourth  in  county  bonds, 
one-fourth  in  mortgage  bonds  of  the  company  payable  in  ten 
years  with  eight  per  cent  interest,  and  one-fourth  in  capital 
stock  of  the  company.  It  had  already  in  1861,  principally  on 
the  plea  of  its  being  a  link  in  the  transcontinental  ro;idt  received 
a  subscription  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  from  tlie  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco,  a  not  Iter  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  from  San  Mateo  county^  and  another  of  two  hundfed 
thousand  dollars  from  Santa  Clara  county/   There  were  few 

» Slats,  i863»4.  344r  388. 
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difficulties  in  its  const  ruction,  most  of  the  line  being  substantially 
on  a  level;  and  it  was  completed  and  successfully  opened  from 
San  Francisco  to  San  Jos 6  in  January,  1864-  On  the  other 
hand  the  Western  Pacific  railroad,  which  was  as  before  stated 
to  share  in  the  grant  of  bonds  and  public  lands  under  the  act 
of  congress  of  July  1862,  and  to  receive  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  the  one  million  dollars  to  be  paid  by  San  Francisco 
under  the  state  act  of  April  22,  1863,  was  also  to  receive  by  acts 
of  the  same  year  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  from 
San  Joaquin  count^i'  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
from  Santa  Clara  county/  And  all  these  large  amounts  of  money 
thus  provided  for  were  actually  or  virtually  paid  the  respective 
companies  named,  except  that,  on  account  of  the  active  opposi- 
tion of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  represented  by  its 
mayor  and  other  officials  and  its  most  influential  newspapers, 
its  subscriptions  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  Central 
Pacific  railroad  and  four  hundred  thousand  for  the  Western 
Pacific  were  reduced  by  compromise,  after  considerable  litiga- 
tion, to  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  first-named  com- 
pany and  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  the  second ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  on  the  other  hand,  the  city  and  county  relin- 
quished its  stock  in  the  companies,  which  in  the  sequel  proved 
to  be  a  mistake  as  the  stock  subsequently,  on  the  enterprise 
becoming  an  assured  success,  rose  to  much  greater  value.' 

While  the  Californian  end  of  the  Pacific  railroad  business  was 
thus  kept  up  by  Stanford  and  his  helpers  on  the  Pacific  coast* 
Huntington,  who  after  Judah's  death  was  left  substantially  to  his 
own  resources,  managed  its  afi[airs  in  the  east  and  at  Washington 
It  was  claimed  by  him  and  his  friends  that  the  subsidies  granted 
by  the  law  of  1862  were  entirely  inadequate  to  build  the  railway, 
while  the  need  of  securing  speedy  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  became  daily  more  and  more  apparent  All 
sorts  of  arguments  were  used  to  strengthen  this  claim,  among 
which  was  the  danger  of  losing  California  to  the  Union  if  the 
road  were  not  speedily  constructed,  and  various  others  equally  as 

'Stats.  1863,  80,  276. 

»Hiu<ill's  San  Francisco,  348;  Orders  Board  of  San  Francisco  super- 
visors, No,  5S2,  June  21,  186^,  ajid  No*  64 o»  May  29,  1865* 
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strained,  But  there  were  many  more  weighty  reasons, 
which  were  the  really  great  advantage  in  almost  eveiy  point  nf 
view  of  the  road,  the  incalculable  effect  it  would  have  in  dcvd- 
oping  the  country  and  increasing  its  wealth,  the  great  iaJl  in  the 
value  of  currency  and  securities  and  rise  in  the  price  of  labor  and 
materials  caused  by  the  war,  and  the  fact  that  the  Union  Paci 
had  not  started  and  seemed  unwilling  to  start  the  construccii 
of  its  part  of  the  road  unless  the  subsidies  were  enlarged. 

Huntington  himself  proved  to  be  a  man  of  great  strength;  and 
he  was  helped  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Union  Pacific  company 
and  its  friends.    The  result  was  the  passage  by  congress  and 
approval  by  President  Lincoln  on  July  2,  iS64»  of  a  new 
amending  the  former  one  of  July  i ,  1 862,  in  various  im 
particulars.    Many  of  these  related  exclusively  to  the  \J\ 
Pacific  company;  but  some  a^ected  also  the  Central  Pacifiean 
the  Western  Pacific,  which  were  in  fact  a  p^rt  of  the  same  gen 
line.   One  and  a  most  important  of  these  was  increasing  t 
number  of  alternate  sections  of  the  public  land  to  be  given  fro 
five  to  ten  per  mile  on  each  side  of  the  road  and  within  twcnt 
miles  of  it,  and  reserving  from  sale  lands  within  twenty* five  rail 
instead  of  fifteen,  on  each  side,  and  in  addition  providing  that  Ui 
mineral  land  to  be  reserved  was  not  to  be  construed  to  includie 
coal  or  iron  land.    Another  was  an  extension  for  an  adtiilion 
year  of  the  time  for  the  Central  Pacific  to  build  the  first  fift; 
miles  of  its  road  and  requiring  only  twenty*five  miles  to  be! 
completed  each  year  thereafter,  provided  the  whole  distance  to 
the  state  boundary  should  be  finished  in  four  years.  Agai 
it  is  to  be  noted  that,  under  the  provisions  of  the  previous  ai 
all  compensation  for  services  rendered  to  the  government  whic 
were  to  be  charged  at  fair  and  reasonable  rates,  and  at  least  fi 
per  cent  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  road  were  to  be  applied  f 
the  payincnt  of  the  bonds  loaned  to  tlie  company  and  inter 
thereon:  under  the  new  act  only  one-half  of  the  comp-  '  1 
for  such  services  was  to  be  applied  to  such  jjaymcnt    /  r 
provision  of  the  previous  law  was  for  the  reservation  by  th 
government^  until  the  whole  road  should  be  completed,  of  fro 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent  according  to  location  on  the  Un 
of  the  bonds  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  company  :  this  by  iJj 
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new  law  was  repealed.  Among  the  other  provisions  of  the  new 
act  was  one  that  a  failure  of  one  company  to  comply  with  the 
law  in  any  respect  should  not  affect  any  other  company  that 
might  comply. 

But  the  most  important  change  made  by  the  law  of  1864,  and 
the  one  by  which  Huntington  and  his  coadjutors  accomplished 
most  good,  at  the  time  at  least,  for  their  roads,  was  a  new  provi- 
sion allowing  each  company,  on  the  completion  of  each  section  of 
twenty  miles,  to  issue  first  mortgage  bonds  on  its  road  and  tele- 
graph to  an  amount  not  exceeding  that  of  the  United  States  bonds 
issued  or  to  be  issued  thereafter  and  of  even  date,  tenor  and 
character;  and  subordinating  the  mortgage  lien  of  the  United 
States  bonds  to  those  thus  to  be  issued  by  the  company.  This 
in  effect  took  away  or  very  much  weakened  the  security  of  the 
government  for  its  bonds ;  while,  by  securing  the  bonds  to  be 
issued  by  the  company  by  a  first  mortgage  lien,  it  enabled 
them  to  be  negotiated  at  once  at  the  highest  market  rates 
and  without  difficulty.  From  that  moment,  if  not  before,  there 
was  no  longer  any  lack  of  money;  and  from  this  provision  and 
the  increase  in  the  land  grants,  in  addition  to  the  state  and 
county  subsidies  and  the  great  profits  after  the  road  commenced 
running,  it  can  readily  be  understood  where,  notwithstanding  the 
great  cost  of  construction,  a  large  part  of  the  subsequent  immense 
wealth  of  the  railroad,  or  rather  the  so-called  railroad  magnates, 
came  from.' 

The  progress  of  the  Central  Pacific  road,  and  particularly  after 
the  passage  of  the  amendatory  act  of  July  2,  1864,  was  compara- 
tively rapid.  In  May,  1864,  about  fifteen  months  after  starting 
work,  it  had  twenty-two  miles  constructed  and,  in  June,  thirty-one 
miles  to  Newcastle — attaining  in  that  distance  an  elevation  of  one 
thousand  feet  above  tide  water.  From  Newcastle  to  Clipper 
Gap,  twelve  miles,  with  an  ascent  of  nearly  eight  hundred  feet 
and  very  difficult  work,  the  road  was  completed  on  June  10, 
1865;  and  to  Colfax,  formerly  known  as  Illinoistown,  a  further 
distance  of  twelve  miles,  it  was  done  by  September  i,  1865 — 
making  fifty-five  miles  from  Sacramento  and  attaining  an  eleva- 
tion of  twenty-four  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet.    Under  the  act 


>U.  S.  Stats.  1863-4,  356. 
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of  iS62t  the  first  fifty  miles  were  to  be  completed  within  two  ycati 
after  the  filing  of  written  acceptance  by  the  company  of  ihc  tenns 
of  the  act,  which  took  place  in  December^  1862;  but  that  period 
was  extended  one  year  by  the  act  of  1 864;  and  the  road  to  C*iJ- 
fax  was  completed  and  not  less  than  three  daily  trains  each  tt'ay 
were  run  over  it  more  than  three  months  before  the  expiratioa  of 
the  time/  Under  the  act  of  1 862,  it  was  provided  that  the  coctt* 
pany  was  to  receive  United  States  bonds  to  tlie  extent  of  forty* 
eight  thousand  dollars  per  mile  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  mSei 
east  wardly  from  the  western  base  of  the  Sierra  Ne%'^ada  mountainf » 
which  base  was  to  be  fixed  by  the  president  of  the  United  Stat^^ 
As  can  easily  be  imderstood,  the  fixing  of  this  point  was  vct}^ 
important  to  the  interests  of  the  company  in  its  early  struggles 
for  money;  and  it  was  doubtless  not  without  considerable  niaii- 
agement  that  President  Lincoln,  who  of  course  had  no  persoital 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  was  induced  to  fix  that  western  base  at  an 
almost  imperceptible  rise,  in  the  middle  of  what  was  always  and 
is  still  considered  the  valley  or  plain,  and  only  seven  miles  north- 
east  of  Sacramento.' 

Meanwhile  very  considerable  opposition  to  the  road  was  made 
by  its  enemies-  Besides  the  litigation  with  San  Francisco  t>cfofe 
mentioned,  there  was  more  or  less  in  reference  to  subsidici  of 
other  counties.  In  addition  to  or  perhaps  rather  as  a  part  of  the 
trouble  were  the  reiterated  statements  of  various  newspapers  that 
the  road  would  not  and  could  not  ever  be  finished  across  the 
mountains.  Among  the  most  influential  adversaries  and  oppo- 
nents were  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  the  California 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co*  and  the  Call* 
fornia  Stage  Company,  with  the  business  of  each  of  which  it  would 
necessarily  interfere.  But  the  most  bitter,  and  as  it  proved  the 
most  ill-founded>  opposition  was  that  of  Lester  L*  Robinson  and 
others,  who  w^ere  more  or  less  interested  in  the  Sacramento  val* 
ley  railroad  running  from  Sacramento  to  Folsoni  and  its  possible 
extension  by  way  of  Placerville  and  the  south  end  of  Lake  Tahoe 
to  the  Washoe  mines.  As  soon  as  the  Central  Pacific  Company' 
had  determined  upon  its  route  north  of  the  North  Fork  of  the 

*Sijmftird*s  Stsilrment  of  Prnpf^s  r if  Work  ,  October  lo,  1865. 
•  Smtrmeat  of  the  Cciural  P,KHfii:  O  wpriny  of  Januar>'  la,  lU&s, 
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American  river  and  got  under  way  to  build,  it  was  at  once  seen 
that  its  success  would  substantially  destroy  the  value  of  the 
route  by  railroad  to  Folsom  or  as  much  further  as  might  be 
built  and  thence  by  stage  road  through  Placerville  and  over  the 
mountains  to  Virginia  City.  Immense  traffic  in  passengers  and 
freight  followed  that  line  and  yielded  large  profits — the  amount 
paid  on  freights  across  the  mountains  from  California  in  1863 
being  said  to  have  been  about  thirteen  millions  of  dollars,  not 
counting  return  freights  or  passenger  fares, — a  great  part  of  which 
business  would  cease  as  soon  as  the  Central  Pacific  should 
approach  the  summit  and  afford  cheaper  and  more  convenient 
transportation  than  the  Placerville  route  to  the  Nevada  mines. 
With  the  end  in  view  of  securing  this  traffic,  the  Central  Pacific, 
as  soon  as  it  got  well  up  towards  Dutch  Flat,  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  wagon  and  stage  road  from  that  place  over  the 
mountains  in  advance  of  its  rails;  so  that  passengers  and  freight 
for  Carson  valley  could  reach  it  at  much  less  cost  and  with  more 
speed  than  by  the  other  road,  while  at  the  same  time  the  trans- 
portation rates,  though  much  less  than  by  the  other  route,  would 
still  be  very  remunerative.  This  diversion  the  Placerville  route 
people  were  of  course  interested  in  preventing;  and,  as  very 
soon  appeared,  they  were  not  particularly  scrupulous  in  the 
means  they  employed  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 

One  measure  they  adopted,  and  so  far  as  it  went  a  perfectly 
legitimate  one,  after  failing  to  induce  the  Central  Pacific  to  buy 
them  out,  was  to  extend  their  road  further  towards  the  summit. 
In  this  effort  they  managed  to  get  as  far  as  Latrobe,  some  fifteen 
miles  southeast  of  Folsom ;  and  the  road  was  afterwards  extended 
as  far  as  Shingle  Springs  and  finally,  under  other  auspices,  to 
Placerville.  But  the  chief  method  they  took  to  injure  their 
rival,  which  was  pushing  ahead  in  spite  of  them  to  the  summit, 
was  by  misrepresentations  and  abuse.  They  pretended  that  the 
difficulties  of  crossing  the  heights  above  Dutch  Flat  with  a  rail- 
road were  insuperable;  that  the  Central  Pacific  managers  knew 
such  to  be  the  fact,  and  that  all  they  contemplated  was  to  get 
up  high  enough  to  reach  and  connect  with  their  Dutch  Flat 
wagon  road  and  thereby  monopolize  the  valuable  transportation 
business  to  and  from  the  Nevada  mines.    On  the  assumption  of 
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triilli  of  this  assertiun  and  otiiers  equally  void  of  truth 
support,  they  termed  Jiidah's  grand  project  the  •*Dulch  FIj 
swindle** — a  name  which  was  eagerly  caught  up  and  repeated  1 
the  inimical  newspapers— and  in  almost  every  manner  possible^ 
they  tried  to  belittle  J udah,  impugn  his  character  and  skill,  fni^fyi 
his  surveys  and  reports,  and  break  down  the  credit  of  llic  Cent 
Pacific  and  its  managers.  These  abusiv^e  misrcprcsentattofis — ta^ 
give  them  no  worse  name — came  out  most  strongly  in  the  early 
part  of  1865,  in  connection  with  investigations  as  to  the  question 
of  a  subsidy  by  the  legislature  of  the  then  new  state  of  Nevada. 
At  the  constitutional  convention  for  that  state,  held  in  the  summcf 
of  I S64.  Stanford,  the  president  of  the  Central  Pacific, had  by  in%'tta- 
tion  made  an  address.  It  had  been  proposed  hi  that  conventioii 
tliat  the  intended  state  should  grant  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  mile 
for  every  mile  of  road  constructed  in  the  state  to  the  first  rattroad 
from  Pacific  tide  water  that  should  reach  the  state  litic;  He 
urged  that  the  proposition  should  be  changed  so  as  to  gi^'e  to 
tlie  Central  Pacific  company  wliatcver  was  given,  either  by  a 
direct  grant  or  a  guaranty  of  interest  on  its  bonds,  with  the 
object  chiefly  of  enabling  it  to  push  on  at  once  over  the  moun- 
tains^ or,  if  that  could  not  be  done,  that  nothing  should  be  done^ 
And  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  last  part  of  hh  request 
by  having  the  objectionable  clause  stricken  out.*  Afterwards*  in 
January,  1865,  at  the  first  legislature  of  the  state,  besides  the 
adoption  of  a  series  of  resolutions  asking  congress  to  rruikean 
pppropriation  of  United  States  bonds  to  the  amount  often  milliom 
of  dollars  to  the  first  complete  line  of  railway  across  the  nioufi* 
tains,  a  special  committee  of  five  was  appointed  by  the  senate  to 
collect  all  information  that  could  be  procured  in  reference  to  the 
various  proposed  railroads  and  report  what  action  in  reference 
thereto  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  legislature.  To  the  calls  for 
information  made  by  this  committee,  the  Central  Pacific  company 
answered  with  a  very  full  statement  of  its  affairs,  rf^sourccs,  pros* 
pccts,  work  done,  work  to  be  done,  and  estimates  of  cost;  and  a 
few  weeks  later  lister  L,  Robinson,  representing  the  rival  route, 
wrote  a  letter  which  not  only  provoked  a  great  deal  of  adverse 
comment  but.  in  view  of  all  the  facts,  very  clearly  deserved 
much  as  it  received. 

*  PrortHMluij^  of  ConstUution'il  Cotivef»tlo»  of  Nevada* 
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Robinson,  who  claimed  to  be  a  civil  engineer  and  to  know 
all  about  the  route  of  the  Central  Pacific  road  above  Colfax, 
pronounced  it  in  effect  impracticable;  *and  he  said  he  could  not 
conceive  how  any  set  of  men  could  seriously  undertake  to  con- 
struct a  railroad  over  such  a  country.  It  was  not  only  impossi- 
ble to  build  from  Colfax  to  Dutch  Flat,  but  it  was  worse  from 
Dutch  Flat  to  the  summit,  and  worst  of  all  from  the  summit  to 
Truckee.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  Judah,  notwith- 
standing his  reports  to  tlie  contrary,  was  convinced  that  the 
route  was  a  hopeless  one;  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  location; 
that  the  fixing  upon  it  by  the  company  caused  him  to  leave  its 
employ;  that  when  he  left  for  the  east  the  last  time  it  was  not  in 
the  service  of  the  company,  and,  finally,  that  the  company  had 
given  him  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  its  first  mortgage 
bonds  not  to  expose  his  knowledge  that  the  route  was  a  hopeless 
one  and  the  road  could  not  be  built  over  it.  Robinson  said 
further  that  the  route  beyond  Colfax  was  not  located  or,  if  it 
were,  that  the  company,  on  account  of  its  impracticability,  dared 
not  make  public  the  particular  location  on  the  ground;  while  on 
the  other  hand  he  was  certain  that  the  Placer ville  route  was  much 
more  desirable  and  would  subserve  the  interests  of  the  state 
of  Nevada  far  better  than  the  Central  Pacific,  which  he  repre- 
sented as  attempting  to  lay  everybody  under  contribution  to  aid 
it  in  building  a  railroad  only  far  enough  into  the  mountains  to 
divert  all  the  Nevada  freight  and  travel  upon  their  Dutch  Flat 
wagon  road.  In  conclusion  he  said  he  felt  assured,  from  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  Judah,  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed 
upon  his  estimates  of  cost;  that  his  surveys  were  not  of  a  char- 
acter to  base  any  calculations  upon,  and  that  his  maps  of  profiles 
were  "projected,"  or  in  other  words  not  based  upon  actual  field 
notes.  To  this  tissue  of  exaggerations  of  fact,  which  were  of 
themselves  gross  enough  to  defeat  their  own  objects,  Stanford 
replied,  showing  its  misstatements  and  defending  Judah's  memory; 
and  Robinson  rejoined.  But  it  seems  probable  that  from  the 
first  both  sides  might  as  well  have  saved  their  pains.  The  state 
of  Nevada  appears  to  have  been  in  no  condition  to  help  any 
transcontinental  raihoad  and  had  quite  enough  on  its  hands  to 
build  local  roads  connecting  its  principal  places  with  the  great 
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thoroughfare  that  soon  came  forging  ahead  through  the  Truckcc 
meadows  and  Humboldt  plains  without  its  assistance/ 

While  this  controversy  was  going  on  in  Nevada  in  the  eariy 
part  of  1865,  the  building  of  the  road  from  Colfax  up  towards  the 
summit,  which  Robinson  had  in  substance  pronounced  madness, 
was  being  vigorously  pushed.  At  the  beginning  of  that  year,  the 
prospects  of  a  speedy  close  of  the  civil  war  and  several  decisions 
of  the  courts,  sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  the  subsidy  acts 
and  in  other  respects  favorable  to  the  company,  placed  it  in  such 
a  position  as  to  justify  it  in  putting  forth  all  its  energies.  A  call 
was  issued  for  five  thousand  laborers,  and  every  able-bodied  man 
that  would  work  and  could  be  procured  was  engaged  and  given 
steady  employment.  Though  the  number  that  apph'ed  was  at 
first  comparatively  small,  it  gradually  increased  on  account  of 
the  high  wages,  the  steadiness  and  reasonableness  of  the  ser\'ice 
and  the  certainty  of  getting  pay  when  it  was  earned.  In  October, 
1865,  there  were  five  thousand  men  with  six  hundred  teams  of 
horses — looking  like  and  making  as  it  were  a  swarming  army 
along  the  section  under  way — actually  employed  in  the  work  of 
construction.  The  greater  number  of  the  laborers,  on  account 
of  the  unwillingness  of  white  men  to  leave  what  they  supposed 
the  more  profitable  or  congenial  work  of  mining  or  farming,  were 
Chinamen,  wln)  by  that  time  constituted  a  very  large  element  in 
the  population  of  California  and  were  found  on  trial  to  be,  as 
Stanford  said  of  them,  **quiet,  peaceable,  industrious  and  econom- 
ical— ready  and  apt  to  Icirn  all  the  different  kinds  of  work 
recjuired  in  railroad  building"  and  quite  **as  efficient  as  white 
lal)t)rers/'  More  prudent  and  saving  than  whites,  they  were 
contented  with  less  wages;  there  was  in  fact,  notwithstanding 
representations  to  the  contrary,  no  system  of  slavery,  serfdom  or 
peonage  among  them,  but  each  man  received  his  equal  propor- 
tion of  wages  monthly  in  coin  according  to  his  labor,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  the  company  could,  within  another  year,  if  it 
wished,  procure  fifteen  thousand  more  laborers  of  the  same  kind 
and  on  the  same  terms.  It  could  thus  be  enabled,  not  only  to 
complete  the  work  in  the  shortest  practicable  period,  but  even  in 

'  Lt'tlcr  of  L.  L.  k<)l)ins«»ii,  February  3,  iS(>5;  Stmford's  Reply,  February 
14,  1865;  Robinson's  Rejoinder,  February  23,  1865. 
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some  degree  to  meet  the  public  impatience  for  its  completion. 
And  "without  them,"  Stanford  further  said,  **it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  complete  the  western  portion  of  this  great  national  enter- 
prise within  the  time  required  by  the  acts  of  congress."* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  work  in  1863  and  before  any  of 
the  money  from  the  various  subsidies  could  be  made  available, 
reliance  had  to  be  had  upon  money  borrowed  on  promises  and 
personal  responsibility.  This  was  raised  chiefly  by  Huntington 
in  the  eastern  states.  Afterwards  when  the  act  of  1864  was 
passed,  which  doubled  the  company's  lands  and  in  effect  doubled 
its  bonds,  there  was  no  longer  any  trouble  about  finances;  and 
the  main  question  was  how  to  dispose  of  the  vast  amounts  that 
were  beginning  to  flow  in  on  every  side.  At  the  start,  and  for 
the  first  section  of  eighteen  miles  of  the  road,  as  has  been  stated, 
the  work  was  done  by  subcontractors,  or  in  other  words  a  con- 
tract for  the  whole  section  was  made  with  the  partnership  of 
C.  Crocker  &  Co.  and  by  that  firm  subcontracted  to  other  parties. 
But,  as  it  soon  became  apparent  to  the  railroad  managers  that 
they  might  as  well  make  the  profits  of  construction  as  pay  them 
out  to  others,  a  new  system  was  adopted  and  the  work  was 
thenceforward  done  not  by  outsiders  but  directly  by  the  firm  of 
C.  Crocker  &  Co.,  consisting  of  the  railroad  magnates;  and  in 
this  manner  the  company  contracted  with  its  managers  or,  in 
other  words,  its  managers  in  the  name  of  the  company  contracted 
with  themselves.  From  that  time  the  profits,  which  grew  larger 
and  larger,  flowed  into  their  own  coffers,  not  as  railroad  directors 
but  as  partners  of  the  firm  of  C.  Crocker  &  Co.  The  result  was 
that  they  immediately  began  to  grow  wealthy  as  private  indi- 
viduals; and  as  good  luck  in  the  form  of  the  cessation  of  the 
war,  the  fall  of  gold  and  in  other  respects  favored  them  on  every 
side,  the  commencement  was  made  of  their  multi-millionaire 
fortunes.  But  whatever  they  made  and  however  they  made  it, 
the  work  they  did  was  well  done  and  enormous  in  extent.  It 
was  substantially  all  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  Charles 
Crocker,  who  had  rapidly  developed  from  a  small  dry-goods 
dealer  at  Sacramento  into  a  great  organizer  and  manager  in  the 
face  of  the  world.    He  was  constantly  on  the  move,  rushing 

^Stanford's  Statements  of  Progress  of  the  Work,  October  10,  1865. 
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from  point  to  point  and  keeping  everything  hot  and  cv 
up  to  the  mark.  After  Judah's  death  the  engineering  wai 
attended  to  by  Samuel  S»  Montague  as  chief  engificcr  wiii 
George  E,  Gray  as  consulting  engineer;  but  the  engine  tbit 
drove  everything  ahead  was  Crocker.  He  was  a  sort  ofgeiienl; 
and  the  sight  of  his  armies  of  Chinese  road -builders— many  of 
them  imported  for  tlie  purpose,  completely  organized  into  com- 
panics  and  moving  at  the  word  of  command  like  thoroiigiiEy 
drilled  troops — was  a  spectacle  not  to  be  forgotten. 

About  the  same  time,  and  for  the  like  reason  that  money  wii 
flowing  in  upon  them  in  such  vast  quantities,  the  railroad  man- 
agers began  to  understand  the  value  of  the  company  stock;  amJ, 
instead  now  of  offering  it  for  sale  or  disposing  of  it,  as  had  bcco 
their  previous  policy,  they  commenced  gathering  it  in  wIiotcvct 
and  wherever  a  good  opportunity  presented  itself.     As  K 
already  been  stated,  they  had  in  1S64,  very  judiciously  in  a  busi 
ness  point  of  view,  taken  advantage  of  a  popular  outcry  m 
against  them  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  to  cow 
promise  their  claim  against  the  city  and  county  for  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  its  bonds  for  which  they  were  to  give 
equal  amount  of  the  company *s  capital  stock,  by  accepting  a  g 
of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  city  and  county  bonds  aD< 
saving  their  stock.    It  turned  out  to  be  a  losing  compromUe  ft 
the  city  and  county,  as  the  stock  afterwards  proved  for  a  time 
least  to  be  very  valuable;  and  thus  the  city  and  county  not  oril 
lost  its  gift  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  bonds  but  a! 
the  excess  over  that  sum  which  the  stock  it  refused  to  hoi 
became  worth.    But  at  the  same  timc^  and  almost  in  the  satni 
proportion  that  the  railroad  company  or  its  managers  tlius  too! 
advantage  of  every  point  in  their  favor  and  thus  grew  rich,  the 
made  enemies.   The  litigation  especially  that  accompanied  ibct: 
numerous  controversies,  in  which  they  always  employed  the  best 
and  most  effective  legal  talent  in  the  state  and  alwa>'s  foug 
with  vigor  and  determination,  caused  bitter  enmities.    And  th 
enmities^  as  they  grew  and  increased,  and  the  very  general  strppoi 
they  received  from  tlie  newspapers  were  not  only  the  effect  bn 
also  the  cause  of  much  bitterer  feeling  against  the  rati  rood  than 
always  appeared  uix>n  the  surface. 
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The  Sacramento  valley,  or  Sacramento  and  Folsom,  railroad 
company,  under  the  management  chiefly  of  Robinson,  growing 
more  and  more  angry  as  it  found  its  prestige  and  prospects  of 
making  head  against  the  Central  Pacific  slipping  away,  still  main- 
tained its  desperate  opposition.  After  failing  to  sell  out  to  or 
stop  the  progress  of  the  Central  Pacific,  its  main  project  was  to 
build  a  new  road  from  its  station  at  Brighton  on  the  American 
river  about  five  miles  southeast  of  Sacramento  direct  to  Freeport 
at  the  head  of  tide-water  navigation  on  the  Sacramento  river 
about  ten  miles  south  of  the  city.  In  connection  with  this  proj- 
ect, which  would  leave  Sacramento  on  one  side,  a  new  road,  to 
be  known  as  the  Placerville  and  Sacramento  valley  railroad — 
using  the  Folsom  road  as  far  as  constructed — was  to  be  at  once 
built  to  Placerville  and  serve  as  a  link  in  a  transcontinental  road 
over  Johnson's  Pass  and  by  way  of  Carson  valley  eastward.  As 
already  stated,  it  managed  to  advance  to  Shingle  Springs;  and, 
in  view  of  its  assurances  of  determination  and  ability  to  go  ahead, 
it  in  1866  received  from  congress  a  grant,  conditioned  on  its 
completion  by  July  4,  1869,  of  the  odd  numbered  sections  of 
public  land,  not  mineral  in  character,  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
line  from  Folsom  to  Placerville.  It  perhaps  cannot  be  said  that 
there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  projectors  to  push  this 
Johnson  Pass  road  over  the  mountains;  but,  however  that  might 
be,  they  never  did,  or  could  do,  much  towards  it.  The  Central 
Pacific  was  by  that  time  entirely  too  powerful  and  had  gone  too 
far  to  be  much  hurt  In  1874,  as  the  conditions  of  the  congres- 
sional grant  of  land  were  not  complied  with,  it  was,  at  the  request 
of  the  legislature  of  California,  revoked  and  the  land  restored  to 
the  public  domain.*  Not  only  this,  but  the  managers  of  the 
Central  Pacific  company,  in  pursuance  of  a  business  principle 
early  adopted  by  them  to  prevent  and  remove  opposition  and 
competition  wherever  it  could  be  done  at  not  too  great  a  cost, 
in  time  succeeded  in  purchasing  enough  of  the  stock  of  the 
Placerville  road  to  control  it  and  destroy  the  possibility  of 
further  or  future  rivalry.  They  had  previously  done  much  the 
same  in  reference  to  the  Sacramento,  Placer  and  Nevada  railroad, 
another  possible  rival,  which  was  seriously  intended  to  run  up 
»Stats.  1871-2,  972;  1873-4,  962;  U.  S.  Stats.  1873-4,  29. 
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by  way  of  Nevada  City  and  cross  the  mountains  by  sonne 
north  of  Donner*  And  so,  on  every  side,  they  fought  c\xrythiiig" 
and  everybody  that  instituted  or  threatened  interference!  evai  tsx 
a  small  way,  with  their  gigantic  enterprise, 

It  was  impossible,  in  view  of  tlie  vast  wealth  and  power  which 
it  was  soon  seen  had  been  vested  by  the  government  in  the  Ceo- 
tral  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  the  determination  and  abDi 
manifested  by  it  to  make  the  very  best  use  of  them  for  its  owti 
advantage,  not  to  embitter  tiie  old  enmities  and  provoke  new 
On  nearly  every  side  there  were  complaints  of  its  conduct. 


ones. 


some  well-founded  and  many  ill-founded.  Kven  Placer  c 
which  perhaps  derived  more  benefit  in  proportion  to  its  y 
and  condition  than  any  other  county  in  the  state,  was  disposed 
to  make  much  trouble.  It  understood ^  or  pretended  to  under- 
stand, that  the  railroad  magnates  claimed  that  the  public  lands 
donated  by  congress  were  in  fact  granted  to  the  incorporators 
and  that  they  had  sold  them  to  the  company  for  paid-up  capitid 
stock  amounting  to  several  millions  of  dollars — thereby  enriching 
themselves  to  the  loss  of  stockholders,  who  were  not  directors,  atid 
among  whom  was  the  county  of  Placer,  This  claim,  which  was 
untrue  in  fact  and  did  not  touch  the  really  objectionable  parts  of 
the  railroad  management,  amounted  to  nothing  howe\er  and  did 
more  harm  to  Placer  county  than  good.  Another  claim  was  that 
the  railroad  company  had  demanded  patents  for  mineral  lands  in 
Placer  county  and  thereby  threatened,  notwithstanding  the 
exception  of  mineral  lands  from  the  grant  of  congress,  to  dcpriw 
miners  of  their  mining  claims.  This  matter  was  brought  up  in 
the  legislature  of  1865-6^  which  adopted  a  resolution  in  cfleci 
asking  for  the  withholding  of  patents  until  after  it  should  be 
ascertained  what  lands  were  mineral  and  what  agricultural,  and 
also  asking  for  clearer  and  more  positive  definition  of  the  rights 
of  an  d  rescr vat  i  o  n  s  i  n  fa v  or  o  f  m  i  n  ers* '  But  before  these  req u  csls 
reached  the  president  of  the  United  States,  patents  had  issued  for 
some  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres;  and  for  a  while 
considerable  apprehension  was  felt  When  however  the  patents 
were  examined  and  found  to  exclude,  or  in  other  words  save  and 
except*  mineral  lands  and  miners'  rights,  as  was  in  feet  prescribed 
^  Stats.  id$5-6,  901. 
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in  the  act  of  congress  under  which  the  patents  issued,  it  was  seert 
that  no  harm  was  or  could  well  have  been  done,  and  that  the 
alarm  manifested  and  trouble  taken  had  been  needless. 

Another  matter  of  controversy  in  Placer  county,  indicative  of 
strained  relations  between  the  railroad  and  the  officials,  and  the 
beginning  of  a  long  series  of  controversies  on  the  same  subject 
not  only  with  counties  but  also  with  the  state,  was  in  reference 
to  railroad  taxes.  In  1864,  the  assessor  of  Placer  county  fixed 
the  value  of  the  road  in  that  county  for  assessment  purposes  at 
six  thousand  dollars  per  mile.  This  the  district  attorney  claimed 
to  be  too  low  and  demanded  that  it  should  be  raised  to  twenty 
thousand  dollars  per  mile.  The  board  of  equalization,  however, 
fixed  it  at  a  little  over  twelve  thousand  dollars  per  mile;  and  the 
tax  was  paid.  In  1865,  apparently  on  account  of  some  over- 
sight, it  was  again  fixed  at  six  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  and  th^ 
tax  paid  at'  that  rate.  In  1866  it  was  raised  to  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  per  mile,  and  the  company  refused  to  pay.  A  suit  was 
brought  and  judgment  obtained;  but  on  appeal  to  the  supreme 
court  the  revenue  law,  upon  which  the  assessment  was  based, 
was  found  to  be  in  some  respects  vague  and  uncertain;  and  by  a 
compromise  the  county  accepted  and  the  railroad  paid  taxes  on 
the  old  valuation  of  six  thousand  dollars  per  mile.  Subsequently 
a  contest  arose  with  the  county  in  reference  to  its  stock  in  the 
company ;  and,  after  considerable  litigation,  it  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  in  1870,  which  required 
the  supervisors  to  sell  the  stock  to  thecompany ;  *  and  the  money 
received  was  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  county  bonds  that 
had  been  subscribed.  A  somewhat  similar  contest  arose  in 
reference  to  the  stock  held  by  Sacramento  county;  and  it  was 
settled  in  much  the  same  manner — the  company  almost  invaria- 
bly knowing  most  of  what  was  advantageous  and  getting  the  better 
of  the  county.  Subsequently,  after  the  Western  Pacific  company 
had  joined  or  been  swallowed  up  by  consolidation  with  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  company,  San  Joaquin  county,  in  virtue  of  its  sub- 
scription to  the  Western  Pacific,  attempted  to  force  a  thorough 
exposition  of  all  the  proceedings  and  business  methods  of  the 
Central  Pacific.  It  based  its  plea  for  such  relief  upon  the  claim 
» Stats.  1869-70,  866. 
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that  it  was  a  stockholder  In  the  company  and  as  sucii  cfiut  ' 
Its  proportion  of  the  dividends  earned  *  which  it  alleged  i' 
upwards  of  fitty  millions  of  dollars.  But,  as  the  litigation  titmcd 
outj  the  county  failed  in  makinj^  out  its  claim  and  was  fiml!)* 
obligedj  like  Placer  and  Sacramento,  to  sell  out  its  stock  to  tli«: 
company,  receiving  indeed  as  a  matter  of  fact  greater  value  ib.in 
its  original  subscrption  but  losing  the  subsequent  great  tncnusc 
in  the  value  of  the  stock; 

In  the  mean  whilcj  and  notwithstanding  these  and  other  annoy- 
ances and  conflicts — some  doubtless  occasioned  by  ilseif  b«t 
most  of  them  aimed  against  it  by  its  enemies — the  com[iany  kef»t 
on  with  its  army  of  tireless  and  uncomplaining  laborer.**  unrest- 
ingly  building  its  road  to  and  over  the  summit.  There  was  no 
trouble  encountered  except  what  had  been  fully  seen,  apjircciatcd 
and  set  forth  by  Judah  in  his  original  sur\'cys.  There  were  no 
harder  rocks  to  be  drilled  than  he  had  statetl;  no  steeper  grades 
to  be  overcome  than  he  had  measured;  no  more  extensive  or 
difficult  cuts,  fills  or  tunnels  than  he  had  described,  lie  had 
doubtless  not  calculated  on  the  multitudinous  army  of  ydlow 
men  from  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific  that  was  to  do  the  hea%i 
labor;  but  that  was  only  so  much  the  more  in  favor  uf  the 
progress,  completeness  and  speed  of  the  work.  In  t866,  be$it 
the  sixty  miles  and  over  of  rold  already  built  from  Sacramentc 
thirty  miles  more  were  completed,  and  in  1867  some  furty-six 
additional  miles,  with  telegraph  line,  snow  sheds  where  moss 
necessary,  water-tanks  and  stitions;  and  the  road, emerging  from  I 
the  mountains,  reached  the  state  boundary  line  near  Verdi  and 
ran  out  into  the  level  land  of  the  Truckee  meadows.  About  a 
year  previous  to  reaching  this  point,  and  in  great  part  the  cau^ 
of  this  rapid  progress,  there  had  been  several  verj-*  important 
changes  made  in  the  acts  of  congress,  under  which  the  work  wa 
being  done^  by  the  passage  of  a  new  act,  approved  on  July 
1866,  which  clearly  showed  that  Huntington  had  not  been  idl< 
at  Washington.  The  new  act  authorial  the  Union  Pacific  com* 
pany  to  locate,  construct  and  continue  its  road,  on  the  best  aim 
mo«it  practicabte  route  from  Omaha  in  Nebraska  westward,  with^ 
out  reference  to  the  initial  ptnnt  on  the  one  hundredth  merkliai|| 
of  west  longitude  before  fixed  upon ;  but  at  the  same  time  ref|Miring 
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it  to  be  constructed  in  a  continuous  completed  line  until  it  should 
meet  the  road  of  the  Central  Pacific  company ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  it  authorized  the  Central  Pacific  company,  in  the  same 
manner,  to  locate,  construct  and  complete  its  road  eastward,  in  a 
continuous  completed  line,  until  it  should  meet  and  connect  with 
the  Union  Pacific,  provided  either  company  should  have  the 
right,  when  the  nature  of  the  route  on  account  of  deep  cuts  and 
tunnels  might  require  it  for  the  expeditious  construction  of  the 
road  as  a  whole,  to  work  not  exceeding  three  hundred  miles  in 
advance  of  its  continuous  completed  line.* 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  last  mentioned  act,  and  appar- 
ently with  the  same  object  of  securing  the  speedy  building  of 
some  line  across  the  country,  congress  passed  an  act,  approved 
July  27,  1866,  for  a  new  transcontinental  road  to  be  known  as 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  This  line  was  to  start  from  Springfield 
in  Missouri  and  run  by  the  way  of  Albuquerque  in  New  Mexico 
to  the  head-waters  of  the  Colorado  Chiquito;  thence  as  nearly  as 
practicable  along  the  parallel  of  thirty-five  degrees  north  latitude 
to  the  Colorado  river,  and  thence  to  the  Pacific.  The  act  was 
similar  in  many  respects  to  the  act  incorporating  the  Union 
Pacific  company.  It  incorporated  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  and,  though  it  gave  or  rather  loaned  no  bonds  or 
credit  as  in  the  case  of  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  roads,  it 
granted  a  right  of  way  two  hundred  feet  in  width  and  the  odd 
numbered  alternate  sections  of  public  land  within  twenty  miles 
on  each  side  of  the  road,  with  a  proviso  that,  if  any  of  such  sec- 
tions had  been  already  granted,  reserved  or  otherwise  disposed 
of,  lieu  lands  in  place  thereof  should  be  granted.  And  in  the 
same  act,  it  was  provided  that  the  ''Southern  Pacific  railroad,  a 
company  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  California*' 
and  which  had  in  fact  been  incorporated  in  1865  to  run  through 
Santa  Clara,  Monterey,  San  Luis  Obispo  and  other  southern 
counties  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego,  and  thence  to  the  state 
line  to  connect  with  a  road  from  the  Mississippi  river,  should 
connect  with  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  at  such  point  on  the  state 
boundary  line  "as  the}'  should  deem  most  suitable  for  a  railroad 

»U  S.  Stats.  1865-6,  79,  80. 
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line  to  San  Francisco/'  and  should  have  similar  grants  of  laoit^ 
aid  in  its  construction.* 

In  the  year  1 867^  when  it  had  become  certain  that  the 
Pacific  road  across  the  Sierra  Nevada  was  and  wouJd  continue  t 
ie  a  success,  a  new  company,  organised  for  the  purpoie 
building^  a  railroad  from  yaUejo  to  Sacramento  with  a  branck 
from  Davisvilie  to  Marysville,  became  active.  This  was  tl»c 
California  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  Several  conip,itites 
previously  been  organized  to  connect  Marysvillc  with  San  Fran- 
cisco; and  the  new  project  was^  so  far  at  least  as  Uie  &f 
branch  was  concerned, a  renewal  of  the  old  enterprises,  i^.r.  :  c 
main  object  was  to  afford  a  substantially  straight  conncctEc . 
between  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  by  means  of  steamboits 
to  Vallejo  and  thence  by  rail  to  Sacramento  and  thus^  hy  oiler* 
ing  a  much  shorter,  cheaper,  quicker  and  more  conveiticnl 
transit  than  could  be  oflTered  by  the  Western  Faciftc  road,  la 
attract  all  tJie  traffic  between  San  Francisco  and  Sacraiiiento  an 
in  effect  to  become,  instead  of  the  Western  Pacific^  the  inai 
western  link  of  the  transcontinental  line.  It  was  therefore  itt 
direct  opposition  to  the  Central  Pacific  systcni;  and  the  rcsiil 
was  a  fierce  struggle  to  prevent  its  reaching  Sacramento  and 
especially  to  prevent  its  building  a  bridge  at  Sacramento,  But, 
notwithstanding  all  opposition,  the  bridge  was  built;  and  in  the 
early  part  of  1870  the  California  Pacific  landed  and  took  up  jia^- 
sengers  on  the  east  side  of  the  river*  Under  the  circumstance^^ 
the  only  thing  remaining  to  be  done  by  the  Central  Pacifu. 
which  could  not  brook  such  interference  with  its  business,  wa-% 
to  buy  out  the  California  Pacific;  and  this  was  according ly  done 
in  the  summer  of  iS/t — Milton  Latham,  presitlcnt  of  the 
California  Pacific  company,  selling  out  to  CoUis  P*  II untingtofi 
and  his  associates  a  majority  of  its  stock  for  something  over  a 
million  antl  a  half  of  bonds  with  twenty  years  to  run  at  six  per 
cent  per  annum  interest.  Before  the  end  of  the  ycjir  the  Cali- 
fornia Pacific  %vitii  all  its  connections  and  property  |jasscil  into 
the  hands  and  under  the  control  of  the  Central  Pacific  com* 
pany.  And  as  a  part  of  the  same  transaction  the  sale  of  the 
California  Pacific  transferred  to  the  same  Central  Pacific  cotn- 
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pany,  which  now  began  to  be  known  sometimes  as  the  **grcat 
absorber"  and  sometimes  as  the  great  monopoly,**  a  number  of 
other  projected  roads  and  among  them  the  California  Pacific 
Extension  and  the  San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific — ^the  first  of 
which  was  afterwards  built  from  Napa  Junction  on  the  California 
Pacific  road  to  Calistoga  and  became  a  part  of  tlie  Central  Pacific 
system,  and  the  second  of  which,  under  the  management  and 
control  of  Peter  Donahue,  was  built  from  Tiburon  in  Marin 
county  to  Ukiah  in  Mendocino  county,  with  one  branch  to 
Guerneville  and  another  to  Glen  Ellen  in  Sonoma  county. 

While  many  of  these  struggles  were  still  pending  and  the 
Central  Pacific  was  tlius  gradually  absorbing  the  rivals,  which 
encouraged  by  its  success  were  springing  up  on  e\'ery  side, or  in 
other  words,  like  old  Chronos  was  swallowing  the  oftspnng  that 
threatened  to  dethrone  it,  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
for  it  and  for  the  community  remained  unsettled.  This  was  the 
matter  of  a  terminus  on  San  Francisco  bay.  At  the  beginning 
of  its  career,  the  Central  Pacific  or  rather  Stanford,  its  political 
manager  at  the  Californian  end  of  the  line,  failed  in  moulding 
San  Francisco  to  his  purposes.  On  tlie  contrary  the  metropolis 
opposed  him  in  many  ways.  Though  it  voted  for  the  subsidy 
acts  and  Unis  to  an  extent  gave  tlie  company  credit  and  enabled 
it  to  get  a  start,  the  subsidies  were  not  paid  without  long  and 
bitter  litigation;  Stanford  could  not  induce  its  capitalists  to  invest 
in  his  enterprise  or  subscribe  to  his  stock;  its  officials  as  a  rule 
were  hostile  to  his  advances,  and  its  newspapers^  though  enthu- 
siastic for  a  transcontinental  road^  were  very  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  management  and  methods  of  the  Sacramento  company. 
Stanford  appears  to  have  felt  personally  aggrieved  at  this  treat- 
ment and  seems  to  have  wanted  to  strike  back.  His  associates, 
though  to  some  extent  they  may  have  shared  his  feelings  towards 
San  Francisco,  were  too  busy  with  their  own  departments  to 
prevent  a  bitter  quarrel  which  did  the  company  no  good,  but  on 
the  contra r}^  injured  it  by  leaving  even  more  lasting  and  harmful 
enmities  than  had  already  accumulated. 

On  March  28,  1868,  the  legislature  by  the  procurement  prin- 
cipally of  Stanford  passed  an  act  granting  to  the  Terminal  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railway  Company,  which  was  in  substance  the  Cen- 
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tral  Pacific  company  under  anotlTcr  nariie,  for  altcgcd 
depot  and  commercial  facilities  at  the  western  terminuB  of  tfcc 
road,  all  the  submerged  and  tide  lands  in  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
Cisco,  commencing  at  a  point  four  hundred  feet  nortiiu-cst  of  the 
northwest  point  of  Yerba  Buena  or  Goat  Island  and  rufinitig 
thence  north  twenty-two  and  a  half  degrees  west  one  mile;  IIicikv 
due  east  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  feet;  tbesict 
southeast  parallel  to  the  first  line  to  a  point  four  hundred  feet 
from  the  northeast  point  of  the  island,  and  thence  parallel  to  and 
four  hundred  feet  distant  from  the  northern  shore  line  of  llic 
island  to  the  place  of  beginning,  provided  tliat  the  boundary 
line  should  not  in  any  case  pass  the  depth  of  twenty -four  feet  of 
water  at  low  tide  and  that  the  tide-channel  of  four  hundred  feet 
next  north  of  the  island  should  always  remain  a  free  and  open 
highway  ;  and  provided,  further^  that  the  land  granted  should  not 
exceed  for  terminal  purposes  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres. 
Besides  the  right  to  reclaim,  improve  and  use  the  land  so 
granted,  the  company  was  also  granted  for  bridge  pur|)OScs  a 
strip  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide  over  the  tide  and  submei^ged 
lands  connecting  the  property  with  Oakland  and  the  Alaitteda 
or  Contra  Costa  shore*  These  grants  were  on  condition  that 
the  bridges  should  have  draws  not  less  than  sixty  feet  in  the 
clear;  that  the  terminal  depot  and  station  should  be  established 
on  said  land,  which  otherwise  should  revert  to  the  state,  and  that 
the  company  should  not  receive  any  wharfage,  dockage  or  other 
consideration  for  the  loading  or  unloading  of  vessels,  but  thai 
all  wharfage  and  dockage  should  be  subject  to  the  laws  and 
regulations  established  for  San  Francisco  and  to  I  he  jurisdictian 
of  the  state  board  of  harbor  commissioners.  The  submerged 
lands  de^^cribed  were  to  be  appraised  by  tlie  governor  and  other 
state  oflficcrs  at  their  fair  market  value,  but  not  less  than  three 
dollars  per  acre  and  were  to  be  accepted  and  paid  for  and 
improvements  commenced  within  one  year  from  acceptance. 
Within  two  years  thereafter,  the  company  would  have  to  exjicnd 
in  improvements,  not  including  bridges,  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  within  four  years  have  in  full  running  order 
a  firfJt-class  rail  and  ferry  communication  between  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  termitial  lands  described,  Oakland  and  Vallcjo;  for  the 
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fulfillment  of  which  conditions  within  the  time  specified  the 
company  was  to  execute  to  the  state  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars/ 

In  an  act  of  the  same  legislature,  approved  March  30,  1868, 
appointing  a  board  of  tide-land  commissioners  for  the  survey 
and  disposal  of  the  salt  marsh  and  tide  lands  of  the  state  in  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  there  was  granted  to  the 
Western  Pacific  and  to  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  companies 
respectively,  for  terminal  purposes,  thirty  acres  of  submerged 
land  in  Mission  bay  south  of  Channel  street  and  outside  of  the 
old  red-line  water  front,  together  with  right  of  way  two  hundred 
feet  wide  over  state  lands  necessary  for  each  such  company  to 
reach  its  terminus,  provided  the  land  did  not  extend  beyond 
twenty-four  feet  of  water  at  low  tide  nor  within  three  hundred 
feet  of  the  new  water  front  line  of  the  city  in  that  section  to  be 
established.  There  were  conditions  of  donation  and  clauses  for 
forfeiture  in  some  respects  like  those  of  the  act  for  the  Central 
Pacific  terminus.*  On  March  31,  1870,  the  time  limited  for  the 
improvements  of  the  Central  Pacific  terminus  was  extended  two 
years  longer;  and  it  was  provided  that  the  completion  of  a  first- 
class  road  to  a  point  on  the  Straits  of  Carquinez  opposite  the 
town  of  Vallejo  should  be  construed  the  completion  of  such 
road  to  Vallejo  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  1878.  On 
April  2,  1870,  the  time  limited  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  Pacific  termini  in  Mission  bay  was 
extended  eighteen  months ;  and  the  locations  made  for  such 
termini  were  approved.' 

About  the  same  time  that  the  grant  of  submerged  land  north 
of  Yerba  Buena  Island  was  made  to  the  Terminal  Central  Pacific 
company,  a  corporation  was  organized  under  the  name  of  the 
Oakland  Water  Front  Company  for  the  purpose  of  owning  and 
controlling  all  the  wharves  and  all  the  lands  where  wharves  could 
be  built  on  the  Oakland  water  front.  It  was  in  fact  a  scheme  for 
the  benefit  of  the  railroad.  Its  trustees  were  Horace  W.  Car- 
pentier,  Leland  Stanford,  John  B.  Felton,  Edward  R.  Carpentier, 
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Lloyd  Tevis  and  Samuel  MerritL    Its  stock  was  to  coosi^ 
fifty  thousand  shares,  of  which  Carpenticr  was  to  own  tweatj- 
five  thousand,  Stanford  twenty  thousand  and  Feltoii  five  thou- 
snnd»    On  March  31,  jS6Hj  four  days  after  its  organkatiop, 
Horace  W.  Carpenticr,  who  had  been  one  of  the  first  settlers  in 
Oakland  and  had  managed  to  become  the  owner  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  property  and  claimed  to  own,  by  a  deed  and  contract 
from  the  city,  all  tlie  lands  in  front  of  it  between  high  Ude  and 
ships'  channel,  executed  a  conveyance  to  the  company  of  all  the 
lands  referred  to*    On  the  following  day^  the  Oakland  Water 
Front  Company  agreed  to  convey  to  the  Western  Pacific  Kail- 
road  Company,  that  being  the  company  put  forward  for  the  pur- 
pose, four  hundred  acres  of  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
water  front ;  and  the  Western  Pacific  company  agreed  on  its] 
part,  besides  conveying  to  the  city  of  Oakland  certain  %»li4rf,J 
dock  and  toll  rights  between  Franklin  and  Webster  strcetSv] 
within  eighteen  months  to  extend  and  complete  its  road  to  and 
along  the  Oakland  water  front,  and  within  three  years  to  expend 
not  less  than  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  improvemeotiJ 
thereon.    This  agreement,  subsequently  carried  out,  resulted  in 
the  building  or  completion  of  a  road  from  Oakland  to  Niks  00 
the  Western  Pacific  mam  line;  a  road  through  Alameda  to  Jlay-j 
wards,  and  various  improvements  on  the  Oakland  water  front — 
all  of  which  a  yt^ar  or  two  afterwards  were  conveyed  over  to  the 
Central  Pacific  and  became  a  part  of  its  all-absorbing  system- 
While  these  arrangements  were  under  w*iy  and  Oakland  in 
consequence  was  rapiiily  becoming  a  great  city,  a  bill  was  prc-j 
pared  and  introduced  into  the  United  States  congress  of  1869-70! 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  granting  to  the  railroad  llie  right  toj 
use  Verba  Buena  or  Goat  Island,  which  was  government  propcfty.] 
The  railroad  people  claimed  that  it  was  the  best,  if  not  the  only' 
good,  place  where  a  terminus  for  the  roads  coming  into  Oakland 
could  be  built  and  insi?;tcd  that,  as  it  was  so  near  to  and  legsiUy 
within  the  Hmits  of  San  Francisco,  that  city  ought  to  besatas5cd 
But  San  Francisco  was  not  by  any  means  satisfied.    On  the 
contrary,  it  was  greatly  alarmed  for  the  reason  that  it  feared 
the  real  intention  was,  by  leveling  the  i.^Iantl  and  conslru 
causeways  to  Oakland,  to  re;ir  up  a  rival  city  on  the  '^f 
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side  of  the  bay  tliat  would  be  in  substance  owned  and  its  con- 
cerns managed  by  the  railroad  company,  which  was  already  too 
powerful.  It  was  believed  that  the  use  of  the  island  at  all  would 
be  of  great  damage  and  that,  if  used  as  indicated,  it  would  be  fatal 
to  San  Francisco,  which  had  already  felt  the  effect  on  its  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  California  Pacific  terminus  at  Vallejo. 
The  result  was  a  controversy  and  quarrel,  fanned  by  the  news- 
papers, which  became  intensely  virulent.  The  ire  of  the  whole 
community  became  stirred  up  and  at  times  threatened  to  break 
out  into  violence.  But,  by  dint  of  a  powerful  struggle  on  the 
part  of  the  city,  the  bill  was  defeated  in  congress  and  the  excite- 
ment subsided,  though,  as  before  stated,  not  without  leaving  a 
popular  feeling  of  resentment  and  enmity  against  the  railroad  and 
a  desire  to  injure  it  upon  any  opportunity  that  might  present 
itself.  Some  years  subsequently,  when  the  road  extended  its 
lines  from  Oakland  to  Port  Costa  and  from  Port  Costa,  by  way 
of  a  train-carrying  ferry  across  the  Straits  of  Carquinez,  to  Benicia 
and  thence  by  connection  in  nearly  a  straight  line  with  the  Cali- 
fornia Pacific  road  to  Sacramento,  and  as  a  part  of  the  same 
plan  made  a  commercial  shipping  point  of  Port  Costa,  it  was 
thought  by  many  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  San  Fran- 
cisco if  that  shipping  point  had  been  fixed  on  Yerba  Buena 
Island.  But  the  damage,  if  any,  had  been  done;  and  it  was  too 
late  for  the  city  to  alter  and  too  useless  to  expend  much  regret 
over  past  acts. 

The  public  antagonism  to  the  railroad  thus  started  and  very 
unwisely  not  conciliated  in  its  early  stages,  which  by  degrees 
grew  into  the  nearly  general  public  hostility  afterwards  known  as 
the  anti-railroad  antipathy — one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  subsequent  political  history  of  the  state — 
was,  however,  comparatively  mild  as  long  as  the  transcontinental 
line  was  building  and  until  after  it  was  completed.  The  Central 
Pacific  company,  as  has  been  shown,  commenced  to  build  early 
in  1863  and  continued  steadily  at  work,  pushing  on  against  many 
early  discouragements,  towards  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
It  had  in  fact  built  nearly  fifty  miles  and  got  up  above  Clipper 
Gap  in  the  summer  of  1865,  before  the  Union  Pacific  company 
on  the  eastern  end  of  the  transcontinental  line  commenced  work. 
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That  company  had  apparently  waited,  even  after  the  pa 
the  new  and  essentially  prodigal  act  of  congress  of  July  2,  iSdj, 
for  a  )'ear — by  which  time  it^  managers  had  siiccceded  in  caiUo{g 
into  being  the  association,  called  credit  mobilier,**  that  alter- 
wards  became  infamously  notorious  on  account  of  its  multiplied 
and  unblushing  corruptions.  It  was  this  institution*  which  htm^ 
ever  corrupt  was  at  the  same  time  wonderfully  energetic  and 
efficient,  that  constructed  Uie  Union  Pacific  pait  of  the  lint  It 
had  many  obstacles  to  overcome,  notwithstanding  the  greater 
part  of  its  route  was  over  comparatively  level  phuns;  but  when 
it  started  it  forged  ahead,  re^^ardle^ss  of  expense,  with  very  great 
rapidity.  After  the  passage  of  the  act  of  congress  of  July  3, 
1866,  giving  each  company  the  distinct  right  to  run  ahead  until 
it  met  the  other,  it  was  of  course  seen  that  the  one  tliat  built 
the  fastest  would  secure  the  most  of  tlie  lavish  money,  lands 
and  credit  of  tlie  government,  Both  companies  appreciated  the 
situation  and  girt  up  their  loins  for  extraordinary  efforts  The 
managers  of  the  Central  Pacific  about  this  time,  for  the  purpo^ 
of  keeping  pace  in  progress  with  the  credit  mobilicr,  organised 
themselves  into  the  Contract  and  Finance  Company,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  firm  of  C.  Ciockcr  &  Co,,  and  undertook  to  push  ahcid 
with  even  greater  impettis  than  before.  This  it  was  well  enabled 
to  do,  because  it  had  passed  the  mountain's,  leaving  a  good  road 
behind  it  and  reached  the  nearly  level  country  that  extended  all 
tlje  way  to  Salt  Lake.  And  now  commenced  a  race  in  railroad 
building  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen  before. 

In  18G7,  wlien  the  Central  Pacific  had  got  across  the  Sierra 
and  reached  the  state  boundary  line  one  hundred  and  ft»rty 
miles  from  Sacramento,  tlic  Union  Pacific  had  constructed  Al>t>ut 
five  hiinclrcd  and  fifty  miles  over  the  plains  of  the  Platte,  In 
uH68,  the  Union  Pacific  built  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
and  the  Central  Pacific  three  hundred  and  sixty-three.  In  1^6^ 
when  the  roads  approached  each  other  near  Salt  I-ikc,  the  strife 
liecame  exciting,  The  Union  Pacific  had  built  nearly  tviicc  as 
much  in  lengtli  itic  Central  Pacific  and  was  grading  as  £ir 
west  as  Mtnnholiit  Wells,  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  west 
nf  Ogden,  tliough  there  was  a  considerable  part  of  its  line  in 
the  mountains  east  i^f  Ogden  which  was  not  finished  This 
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apparent  progress  alarmed  many  of  the  railroad  men;  but  Hunt- 
ington from  Washington  wrote  back  to  go  right  ahead  as  rapidly 
as  possible  towards  Ogdcn,  without  reference  to  what  the  Union 
Pacific  was  doing — only  to  be  careful  to  leave  a  good  and  com- 
pleted road  behind  them.  Acting  on  this  advice  Crocker,  who 
was  the  head  and  superintendent  of  the  Contract  and  Finance 
Company  and  had  under  him  some  ten  thousand  first-class  labor- 
ers, most  of  whom  were  Chinamen,  pushed  on  with  redoubled 
vigor.  He  even  sent  graders  east  of  Ogden ;  filed  a  map  of  his 
proposed  extension  in  that  direction,  and  alarmed  the  Union 
Pacific  people,  who  were  already  astonished  that  the  Central 
Pacific  had  managed  to  get  across  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  face 
of  the  enormous  difficulties  it  had  to  contend  with.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  the  Central  Pacific  was  only  striving  to  reach 
Ogden  and  make  the  junction  there.  In  the  effort  to  reach  that 
point,  the  Contract  and  Finance  Company,  under  the  tremendous 
driving  power  of  Crocker,  accomplished  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  work  and  on  one  occasion  the  astonishing  feat  of  building  ten 
miles  of  railroad  in  a  single  day.  Under  the  circumstances  the 
roads  soon  met,  or  rather  ran  past  each  other.  For  a  while  there 
was  a  dispute  as  to  the  point  of  meeting;  but  facts  showed  that 
it  was  at  Promontory,  about  fifty-three  miles  west  of  Ogden. 
The  Union  Pacific  up  to  that  point  had  built  during  the  year 
about  one  hundred  and  seventeen  miles,  while  the  Central  Pacific 
had  to  the  same  point  built  about  one  hundred  and  eighty. 

All  the  work  done  by  the  Union  Pacific  west  of  Promontory, 
consisting  of  long  lines  of  graded  embankments  near  and  par- 
allel with  the  Central  Pacific  and  estimated  to  have  cost  about  a 
million  of  dollars,  was  wasted ;  as  was  also  the  work,  compara- 
tively inconsiderable  in  quantity,  done  by  the  Central  Pacific 
east  of  Promontory.  While  the  place  of  meeting  was  still  in 
dispute  and  the  point  of  junction  unfixed,  the  Central  Pacific, 
which  wanted  the  junction  at  Ogden,  proposed  to  purchase  the 
rights  of  the  Union  Pacific  west  of  Ogdcn ;  but  the  Union  Pacific 
declined  to  sell.  The  matter,  however,  was  settled  by  congress, 
which  by  joint  resolution,  adopted  on  April  lo,  1869,  fixed 
the  common  tcrniiiuis  of  the  two  roads  at  or  near  Ogden,  and 
directed  that  the  Union  Pacific  should  build  and  the  Central 
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Pacific  pay  for  and  own  the  road  from  the  common  terminus 
to  Promontory  summit,  where  the  rails  should  meet,  connect 
and  form  one  continuous  line.^  Like  e\-er>'thing  else  done  by 
the  Central  Pacific  company  in  the  moulding  of  legislation,  the 
settlement  of  this  controversy  showed  the  management  of  a 
master  hand.  As  a  matter  of  feet  the  point  of  junction  "at  or 
near  Ogden"  turned  out  to  be  about  five  miles  west  of  Ojjden; 
but  this  part  of  the  line  was  in  a  short  time  acquired  by 
the  Central  Pacific,  which  thus  secured  all  the  ad\'antages  and 
enjoyed  all  the  c«.^nveniences  of  running  to  Ogden,  the  business 
center  of  Utah  and  the  Salt  Lake  rejion.  As  the  whole  distance 
by  the  road  from  San  Francisco  to  Omaha  was  eighteen  hundred 
and  se\'enty-two  miles,  the  establishment  of  the  point  of  junction 
at  Ogden  made  the  Central  Pacific  road  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-three  and  a  tliird  miles  and  the  Union  Pacific  one  thou- 
sand and  thirty-eight  and  two-thirds  miles. 

It  was  determined  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  meeting  of  the 
two  roads  at  Promontory-  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  worthy 
of  the  occasion — one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history"  of  the 
United  States.  The  time  fixed  upon  was  May  lo,  1869.  There 
were  about  a  thousand  persons  present,  consisting  of  all  the 
officers,  directors  and  employees  of  the  roads  that  were  within 
reach,  including  laborers,  together  with  many  prominent  men 
and  a  few  ladies  who  had  been  invited,  delegations  from  Salt  Lake 
City  and  surrounding  towns,  several  companies  of  soldiers,  a 
military  band  and  a  number  of  Indians.  The  place  was  a  grassy 
plain  between  green  hills  with  the  Great  Salt  Liike  not  far  off  to 
the  south  and  with  mountains,  some  nearer  and  some  further 
and  many  capped  with  snow,  in  various  directions  to  the  east, 
north  and  west  of  it.  In  the  middle,  between  the  last  rails  of 
the  Union  Pacific  on  the  east  and  the  Central  Pacific  on  the  west, 
there  was  a  short  unclosed  gap.  About  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  everything  being  prepared  for  the  celebration,  a  Cen- 
tral Pacific  train  of  cars,  drawn  by  a  decorated  locomotive,  all  of 
which  had  come  from  the  Pacific  coast,  approached  the  gap  from 
the  west;  and  about  the  same  time  a  Union  Pacific  train  with  its 
e(|ually  decorated  locomotive  from  the  Atlantic  coast  approached 
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from  the  east.  As  the  engines  came  up,  each  a  ponderous  and 
powerful  structure  made  for  scaling  mountains  and  with  a  whistle 
that  was  heard  for  miles  and  waked  echoes  in  the  furthest  moun- 
tains, they  saluted.  It  was  the  salutation,  the  all-hail  of  the 
Orient  and  the  Occident  in  the  n^iddle  of  the  continent  Soon 
the  passengers,  pouring  from  the  trains  on  each  side,  gathered 
around  the  gap;  and  the  last  tie  was  produced.  It  was  from  the 
west  and  consisted  of  a  beautifully  polished  stick  of  Californian 
laurel,  bearing  in  its  center  a  plate  of  silver  on  which  were 
engraved  the  names  of  the  two  companies  and  their  officers.  It 
was  soon  put  in  place  under  the  ends  of  the  last  rails,  which 
were  drawn  together  and  fastened;  and  the  connection  was 
complete  with  one  exception.  This  was  the  last  spike.  It  too 
was  soon  produced.  Like  the  last  tie  it  also  came  from  the 
bounteous  west.    It  was  of  solid  Californian  gold. 

But  little  time  was  lost  in  placing  the  last  spike  in  position; 
and  it  was  driven  home  with  a  hammer  of  solid  silver  in  the 
hands  of  Stanford,  the  president  of  the  Central  Pacific.  Then 
followed  a  few  addresses,  including  a  prayer,  cheers,  music  and 
the  reading  of  numerous  congratulatory  telegrams,  which  came 
flashing  over  the  wires  from  the  far  east  and  the  far  west,  as  the 
news  of  the  driving  of  the  last  spike  spread.  Again  the  engines 
saluted;  the  officers  and  guests  of  the  Union  Pacific  boarded 
their  cars;  and  their  train  passed  over  the  connecting  tie,  pressed 
the  Central  Pacific  rails  and  then  retired  back  upon  its  own  track. 
The  Central  Pacific  tn  lin  in  the  same  manner  ran  over  upon  the 
Union  Pacific  rails  and  then  back  to  its  own  track.  The  union 
was  complete;  the  east  and  west  had  embraced,  and  the  two  lines 
had  become  one  continuous  road  across  the  continent  in  its 
widest  breadth.  Before  the  sun  sank,  there  was  banqueting  and 
feasting — the  best  that  could  be  afforded  on  the  trains — ^and  the 
day  ended  with  more  saluting,  more  cheering  and  more  rejoicing, 
which  were  repeated  in  nearly  every  city  of  the  eastern  states 
and  in  every  city,  town  and  village  of  the  Golden  West. 


CHAPTER  VIK 


BOOTH. 


IT  is  perhaps  impossible  to  adequately  estimate  the  importuiot 
of  the  opening  of  the  transcontinental  railroad  to  CaJifomfii 
and  the  Paciiic  coast  It  was  the  golden  chain  that  bound 
them  indissolubl/  with  tJie  east  and  with  civilization  on  bocfa 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  had  always  from  the  beg^inning'  been, 
and  was  still,  immensely  popular  with  the  mass  of  the  people. 
And  it  would  seem  that  it  ought  to  have  continued,  and  with 
judicious  management  and  %vithout  loss  or  any  great  loss  of 
jirofit  might  have  continiiedi  popular.  But  for  various  reasooSp 
which  by  degrees  became  the  subjects  of  much  discusstoii^ 
crimination  and  recrimination,  the  antipathy  already  noticed 
increased  and  at  length  grcv\r  into  a  powerful  facti>r  in  stale 
politics.  If  the  railroad  had  only  moderately  succeeded,  md 
still  more  if  it  had  proved  in  any  respect  a  fatlureithe  result 
would  have  been  dilTerent;  but  its  unprecedented  and  unparal* 
leled  success,  besides  calling  out  what  was  regarded  as  pride  and 
insolence  in  some  of  its  officers^  produced  in  the  commenccmcftt 
a  general  feeling  that  the  government  had  been  inconsiderate  in 
giving  it  more  than  it  really  needed,  and  that  instead  of  being,  as 
was  intended,  a  mere  agent  and  trustee  for  tlie  commonweal,  it 
had  become  a  powerful  corporation,  practically  independefit  of 
the  government  and  with  no  thought  except  for  its  own  interests^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  railroad  claimed  th;it  it  had  complied 
strictly  with  its  engagements  and  adhered  closely  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract  which  the  government  had  made  with  it  If  that 
contract  hafl  been  inconsiderate,  it  was  not  the  fiult  of  the  rail* 
road.  If  it  had  received  large  subsidies,  it  had  incurred  great 
ri^lcH  thnt  no  one  else  was  willing  to  undertake  and  had  overcome 
great  obstacles  that  would  otherwise  have  been  insuperable.  If 
{m) 
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it  had  become  wealthy,  it  was  because  it  had  created  the  wealth 
by  furnishing  a  highway  for  the  nation  and  making  the  desert 
and  the  wilderness  valuable.  If  it  had  borne  down  opposition 
and  competition,  it  had  done  nothing  more  than  was  necessary 
to  secure  its  own  success,  nothing  more  than  business  principles 
required  and  nothing  more  than  was  customary  in  the  conduct 
of  affairs  over  the  whole  world.  If  its  officers  manifested  undue 
pride  or  rendered  themselves  disagreeable  or  obnoxious,  it  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  railroad  but  of  the  persons  themselves  or  of 
the  weakness  of  human  nature.  But  all  these  reasons  and  argu- 
ments had  little  effect  when  it  was  seen  that  the  Central  Pacific 
and  Western  Pacific  companies,  which  together  were  only  a  little 
over  eight  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  length  and  cost  not  above 
forty  millions  of  dollars  to  build,  had  already  received  or  were 
to  receive  in  lands  and  subsidies  from  the  United  States,  the 
state  and  various  counties,  in  addition  to  their  remunerative 
freights  and  fares,  an  amount  far  exceeding  the  cost  of  the  road 
and  by  some  estimated  at  many  times  as  much,  and  that  they 
had  absorbed  or  were  absorbing  all  the  other  lines  and  trans- 
portation of  any  value  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  mutterings  of  the  anti-railroad  feeling,  which  though  some- 
times heard  were  comparatively  tame  and  harmlessly  remonstrant 
until  a  year  or  two  after  the  driving  of  the  last  spike,  towards 
the  end  of  Haight's  administration  grew  into  a  political  storm, 
liaight,  as  has  already  been  stated,  was  renominated  by  the 
Democrats  for  the  office  of  governor.  Their  state  convention 
that  put  him  forward  for  the  second  time  met  in  the  assembly 
chamber  in  Sacramento  on  June  20,  1871.  In  a  letter  written 
shortly  before  nomination,  among  the  usual  category  of  Demo- 
cratic doctrine,  he  had  expressed  his  opinion  on  the  railroad  ques- 
tion by  speaking  of  the  "profligate  grants  of  the  public  domain  to 
corporations,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  settlers;"  and  the  con- 
vention, repeating  the  same  words,  charged  that  these  profligate 
grants  had  been  made  by  "the  radical  majority  in  congress"  and 
that  they  were  "a  fraud  upon  the  people  of  the  countr>\"^  But 
however  decidedly  anti-railroad  Haight  and  his  supporters  thus, 
towards  the  end  of  hi ;  four  ycar'^'  trr'^\  rxn»-csscd  themselves,  they 
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were  apparently  not  sufficiently  decided  to  suit  the  popular  wiM, 
and  it  was  reserved  for  an  altogether  different  man — a  man  ofgr^ 
mleltectual  force  and  a  brilliant  orator,  who  made  his  oppositm 
to  the  granting  by  government  of  any  subsidies  to  railroad  cor* 
porations  the  principal  issue  of  the  campaign^ — to  win  the  path 
crnatorisil  fight  and  lead  the  Republicans  back  to  victory*  TKs 
was  Newton  Booth.    He  was  a  native  of  Washincton  ccKm^, 
Indiana,  bom  December  30^  1S25,    He  had  been  educated  at 
Asbury  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1846,  was  admitted  to 
the  Indiana  bar  in  1^49^  and  arrived  in  California  October 
1850.    After  a  short  residence  in  Amador  count}%  he  located  in 
SacramcLito  in  February,  1S5 1,  and  engaged  in  a  large  and  pros- 
perous mercantile  and  grocery  business.    Though  more  or  less 
absorbed  in  extensive  trade,  he  found  time  to  read  extensively, 
to  study  history,  politics,  poetry  and  general  literature  and  to 
cultivate  his  oratorical  powers,  which  were  by  nature  of  a 
order.    He  had  a  pleasant,  well*  modulated  voice  and,  Iboogh 
rather  under  the  average  in  size^  he  was  acceptable  in  appeaiaooc 
and  graceful  in  action.    He  had  occasionally  delivered  addmse 
in  public,  chiefly  literary  in  character j  but  gfradually,  as  he  was 
an  ardent  Union  man  and  Republican,  he  began  to  make  political 
orations  and  soon  became  noted  as  one  of  the  most  effecti*^ 
public  speakers  in  the  state.   In  1862  he  was  elcctc<1  state 
senator  from  Sacramento  countj^  and  served  in  the  legislature 
of  1S63. 

£arly  m  1 871,  on  account  principally  of  his  antagonism  to  Ibe 
railroad  and  the  strong  and  increasing  popular  feeling  in  the 
same  direction,  he  became  prominent  as  tiie  Republican  candi- 
date for  governor-  In  the  national  campaign  of  186S,  which 
resulted  in  tlie  election  of  Ulysses  S,  Grant  as  president  and 
Schuyler  Colfax  as  vice-president  of  the  United  States  and  carried 
the  state  of  California  for  them,  though  by  a  very  small  majority, 
he  had  done  yeoman's  service.  He  was  a  man  of  activity  as  well 
as  ability  and  In  It  is  career  from  the  start  preserved  hts  character 
for  integrity.  When  the  Republican  state  convention  met  at 
Sacramento  on  June  28,  187!,  it  appeared  that  the  only  other 
person,  who  had  been  proposed  for  the  office  of  i^ovemor,  was 
Thomas  H.  Scll>y  of  San  I'rancisco,  whn  hnd  ahn  expressed 
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himself  as  opposed  to  subsidies  and,  in  so  far  at  least,  as  anti- 
railroad;  but  he  had  no  following  and  was  withdrawn.  Booth 
was  nominated  without  opposition,  with  Romualdo  Pacheco  for 
lieutenant-governor.  In  its  platform  the  convention,  besides 
indorsing  Grant  and  his  administration  and  the  course  and  career 
of  the  Republican  party  and  also  giving  expression  to  its  approval 
of  the  common  school  system  and  its  opposition  to  the  Chinese, 
pronounced  the  subsidizing  of  railroads  or  other  private  corpo- 
rations by  grants  of  public  lands  or  taxation  in  any  form  as  con- 
trary to  sound  maxims  of  government,  productive  of  gross 
corruption  and  abuse  and  a  plain  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
citizen.  It  went  further  and,  as  the  supreme  court  of  the  state 
had  decided  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  subsidy  laws, 
it  demanded  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  preventing  the 
enactment  of  such  laws  for  the  future  and  the  immediate  repeal 
of  the  '*five  per  cent  subsidy  law"  that  had  been  passed  by  the 
last  legislature.  It  charged  the  recent  Democratic  administration 
with  "scandalous  abuses  of  power"  and  specified  as  some  of  the 
instances  of  it  not  only  the  "palpable  and  wanton  violation  of  the 
plain  provision  of  the  constitution  by  the  infamous  enactment 
commonly  known  as  the  lottery  bill,"  but  also  its  "measureless 
subserviency  to  a  corrupt  lobby  evinced  by  numerous  profligate 
grants  of  subsidies  to  railroad  companies,"  which,  it  affirmed, 
amounted  to  four  millions  of  dollars  and  afforded  convincing 
proof  of  its  "apostasy  to  all  the  pledges  upon  the  faith  of  which 
it  had  been  elevated  to  power."* 

The  election  took  place  on  September  6,  1871,  and  resulted  in 
a  complete  victory  for  the  Republican  ticket.  Booth  was  elected 
by  a  vote  of  about  sixty-two  and  a  half  thousand  over  fifty-seven 
and  a  half  thousand  for  Haight.  Pacheco  was  elected  lieutenant- 
governor  over  E.  J.  Lewis,  the  Democratic  candidate,  by  about 
the  same  vote;  and  the  entire  Republican  ticket,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  was  successful.  At  the  special  judicial  election,  held 
on  October  11,  1 871,  the  Republican  triumph  was  still  more 
pronounced — Augustus  L.  Rhodes,  the  Republican  candidate  for 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  receiving  nearly  forty-seven  thou- 
sand votes  as  a^rainst  less  than  thirty-seven  thousand  for  Sehlen 
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S*  Wright,  the  Democratic  candidate.*  These  vo: 
revulsion  of  pubiic  feeling  since  the  previous  elc-Li 
that  there  was  for  some  reason  very  great  dissaUs&ction.  Tbc 
after-efTects  of  the  wave  of  popularity  that  carried  Grant  into 
office  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  change;  2m! 
possibly  some  of  the  weaknesses  that  were  supposed  to  mark 
Haight's  administration  may  have  had  their  efiect;  but  the  main 
cause  seems  to  have  been  antagonism  to  the  railroad  and  the 
belief  that  Booth  and  his  party  were  more  solid  and  smcm  tfi 
their  opposition  to  it  than  their  opponents.  Nearly  all  the  old 
political  issues  had  been  settled;  and,  though  stump  speakers  on 
one  side  might  once  in  a  while  wave  tlie  bloody  shirt  and  those 
on  the  otiier  declaim  against  the  equality  before  the  law  of  tbc 
negro  with  the  white  man  and  paint  in  dark  colors  the  hocfon 
of  threatened  amalgamation,  little  attention  was  paid  to  subjc^ 
which  had  been  threshed  over  and  over  so  many  dmes.  There 
was  in  fact  no  matter  of  general  concern  in  which  the  people  of 
California  took  a  deeper  interest  in  those  years  than  the  opposi- 
tion that  had  been  provoked  amongst  them  against  what  Ihc)* 
termed  the  giant  monopoly. 

On  December  7^  1 87 1  ,  the  legislature  met  and  the  next  day 
Boolh  and  Pacheco  were  inaugurated  Upon  being  sworn  in. 
Booth  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  which«  as  was  to  have 
been  expected,  was  an  able  and  scholarly  production*  In  giving 
his  opinion  about  legislation,  he  said,  **One  of  the  most  philo- 
sophical and  correct  thinkers  of  modern  times  has  affirmed 
that  tlie  wisdom  of  the  legislature  is  oftener  shown  in  tlie  repc;^ 
of  old  statutes  than  in  the  enactment  of  new/'  He  said  fur- 
ther that  **the  most  necessary  laws  will  often  confer  incidental 
personal  advantages;"  but,  he  continued, '*t here  is  one  test,  how- 
ever, which  should  be  applied  to  every  measure  of  legislation: — 
is  the  general  good  the  object  and  incidental  advantage  the  neces- 
sary incident?  or  is  incidental  profit  the  object  and  tlie  general 
good  the  incident  or  pretext?**  Government  was  only  the  agent 
of  the  people  for  specific  purposes;  it  should  never  attempt  to 
do  for  the  people  what  they  could  as  well  do  for  them.selves; 
and,  having  nothing  of  its  own  to  bestow,  it  could  not  give  to 
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one  without  taking  from  aiiothen  The  law  of  compeasation 
was  inexorable,  and  in  political  economy  it  would  be  forever 
true  that  to  seek  a  partial  good  was  to  incur  a  general  cviL  He 
believed  that  law  should  be  the  simplest  possible  expression  of 
the  necessities  of  society  and  tliat  there  should  be  yniforniity  in 
the  operation  of  the  general  law;  but  that  every  county,  city  and 
town  should  be  self-governing  in  everything  concerning  its 
local  aHairs  and  of  special  application,  with  proper  restrictions 
against  the  creation  of  debt,  the  appropriation  of  money  to 
private  enterprises  and  the  levy  of  excessive  taxes.* 

In  the  same  spirit,  he  discussed  the  subject  of  revenue  and  tax- 
ation and  gave  his  reasons  why  he  opposed  subsidies  to  railroad 
and  other  corporations.  He  recommended  the  immediate  repeal 
of  the  "five  per  cent  subsidy  law'*  as  demanded  by  the  express 
pronounced  will  of  the  people  at  the  recent  election,  and  added 
that  the  necessary  steps  should  be  taken  to  amend  the  constitu- 
tion so  as  to  prevent  any  more  such  legislation.  He  deemed  the 
regulation  of  fares  and  freights  of  great  importance  in  view  of  the 
tendency  of  railroads  to  consolidate  and  become  monopolies,  and 
then  passed  to  the  abuses  of  corporate  power  in  general  '*It  is 
not  uncommon/*  he  said  upon  this  subject,  "to  find  one  class 
of  stockholders  enriching  themselves  from  a  company,  which 
impoverishes  anotlien  So  common  is  this,  especially  with  min- 
ing companies,  that  it  has  become  proverbial  and  grown  into  a 
distinct  and  disgraceful  code  of  morals,  one  of  whose  tenets  is, 
that  to  own  a  majority  of  stock  or  a  controlling  interest  is  equiv- 
alent to  owning  it  alU  No  stockholder  should  ever  be  allowed 
to  hold  any  interest  in  a  corporation,  which  is  distinct  from  and 
may  become  antagonistic  to  the  interest  of  the  company  as  a 
whole.  The  attempt  to  do  so,  on  the  part  of  any  officer  of  the 
company,  should  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  trust,  and  so  pun- 
i  s  bed-  An  d  th  e  o  rgan  i  zati  o  n  of  co  rpo  rat  io  n  s  wit  h  i  n  co  rpo  rati  on  s ,  ■  * 
he  subjoined,  evidently  referring  to  the  Contract  and  Finance 
Company  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  "is  a  refine- 
ment of  subtlety  and  fraud,  which  should  be  positively  prevented 
by  law/'* 
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Speaking  next  of  the  American  system  of  free  schools,  he  said 
it  was  "one  of  the  most  beneficent  outgrowths  of  our  history." 
In  some  other  countries  education  was  as  general  and  as  free; 
but  in  none  was  the  principle  so  well  recognized  that  independ- 
ent manhood  was  an  object  of  greater  solicitude  than  a  powerful 
state;  that  man  should  be  educated  for  his  own  sake;  that  he  was 
higher  than  the  state,  and  that  society  and  law  were  valuable  only 
as  they  enabled  him  to  become  more  a  man.  He  maintained, 
therefore,  that  the  right  of  every  child  to  an  elementary  educa- 
tion was  as  sacred  as  his  right  to  air  and  light,  and  that  to 
deprive  him  of  it  was  to  deprive  him  of  the  sixth  sense  of  civili- 
zation. Turning  next  to  the  rights  of  colored  children  to  be 
educated,  he  said :  "All  badges  of  distinction  that  are  relics  of  the 
slave-holding  era  of  our  national  history  should  pass  away  with 
the  system  they  commemorate.  Until  the  state  graduates  pen- 
alties, it  cannot  justly  graduate  opportunities.  The  doors  of  our 
schools  should  be  open  to  all,  with  no  prejudice  of  caste  without 
and  no  sectarian  teaching  within  which  will  prevent  any  child 
from  freely  entering."  He  next  spoke  of  the  compilations  of 
statute  laws  known  as  the  codes,  prepared  by  a  commission 
appointed  by  his  predecessor,  and  said  that  he  had  united  with 
his  predecessor,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  legislature,  in 
naming  two  prominent  members  of  the  bar  to  revise  them.  He 
was  in  favor  of  a  reapportionment  of  the  state  for  legislative  and 
congressional  representation.  At  the  same  time  he  said  there 
were  too  many  elections;  that  the  separate  judicial  elections  were 
productive  of  additional  expense  without  corresponding  benefit, 
and  that  the  time  of  elections  should  be  changed  so  as  to  corre- 
spond every  fourth  year  with  the  presidential  election  and  in  all 
cases  from  the  odd  to  the  even  years.  He  recommended  the  re- 
peal of  what  was  called  the  ^'litigant  organ  act" — a  statute  passed 
in  the  interest  of  a  Sacramento  partisan  newspaper  at  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature — which  required  the  appointment  of  a 
"state  paper"  at  the  scat  of  government  and  the  printing  in  it  of 
all  official  notices  of  state  officers  and  legal  notices  to  non-resident 
parties.'  He  said  that  such  a  law  removed  a  certain  class  of 
public  service  from  the  healthy  test  of  general  competition,  to 
*  Stats.  1869-70,  510. 


that  extent  created  a  monopoly,  and  was  besides  a  premium  on 
servility  and  a  discrimination  against  the  freedom  of  the  press.* 

On  the  subject  of  Chinese  immigration,  he  said  that  it  cheap- 
ened labor  and  made  feasible  many  branches  of  industry  that 
could  not  otherwise  be  prosecuted;  but,  that  cheap  labor  and  the 
immediate  development  of  the  material  resources  of  the  country 
were  the  highest  objects  to  be  considered  might  well  be  ques- 
tioned. It  might  be  true,  in  a  large  sense,  that  the  interests  of 
capital  and  labor  were  the  same;  but  in  practice  each  was 
prompted  by  self-interest  and  availed  itself  of  the  other's  necessi- 
ties; and  any  system  that  introduced  a  class  of  laborers  whose 
wages  were  exceptionally  low  gave  capital  an  advantage ;  and^  in 
so  far  as  it  had  a  tendency  to  establish  a  fixed  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  capital  and  labor  and  create  a  laboring  caste,  it  was 
a  soctal  and  political  evil  But  however  this  might  be  and  what- 
ever course  of  action  the  federal  govern  men  t»  which  had  exclusive 
control  of  the  subject  of  Asiiitic  immigration,  might  take  in  rela- 
tion to  it»  there  was  but  one  thing  to  do  in  reference  to  the 
Chinese  or  any  other  people  already  within  the  borders  of  the 
s^te.  and  that  was  to  afford  them  full  and  perfect  protection, 
'*Mob  violence/*  he  continued,  **is  the  most  dangerous  form  in 
which  the  law  can  be  violated,  not  merely  in  the  immediate  out- 
rage committed,  but  in  the  results  which  often  follow: — commu- 
nities debauched,  jurors  intimidated,  and  courts  controlled  by  the 
political  influence  of  the  number  that  are  guilty.  The  unsuc- 
cessful prosecutions  for  the  crimes  of  a  mob  teach  that  the  number 
and  boldness  of  the  perpetrators  too  often  give  immunity  to  the 
offense;  and  not  only  is  the  crime  unpunished,  but  justice  is 
mocked  in  her  very  temples  by  the  erection  of  a  tribunal  higher 
tlian  the  law.  And  when,  to  all  this,  banded  ruffianism  selects 
for  its  victims  a  race  notoriously  defenseless ;  when  pillage  and 
murder  are  its  exploits,  the  race  from  which  such  wretches 
are  recruited^  the  community  which  suffers  such  deeds  to  be 
enacted,  the  officials  who  stand  supinely  by  without  an  effort  to 
prevent  the  crime,  are  sharers  in  a  common  disgrace;  and  the 
statute,  which  prevents  the  victim  from  testifying,  becomes  party 
to  the  offense,    I  trust  that  during  my  administratinfi  the  spirit 
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of  lawless  violence,  which  has  sometimes  disgraced  our  past,  may 
never  be  exhibited.  Should  it  be,  there  will  be  no  exertion 
spared  on  the  part  of  the  executive  to  extend  to  all,  from  the 
humblest  to  the  highest,  the  sovereign  protection  of  the  law  and 
to  visit  the  guilty  with  the  punishment  their  crimes  deserve."* 
Previous  to  the  inauguration,  which  took  place  on  Friday 
before  the  legislature  in  joint  convention,  the  senate  had  adjourned 
until  the  next  Monday;  and  on  that  day  Romualdo  Pacheco  took 
his  seat  as  president  of  the  senate.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
and  according  to  the  usual  rules  of  parliamentary  bodies,  he 
would  have  had  the  appointment  of  committees  and  in  that  way 
have  wielded  considerable  influence.  But  as  it  happened,  not 
only  did  the  Democrats  have  a  majority  of  the  hold-over  sena- 
tors, who  had  been  elected  in  1869;  but  the  majority  of  the 
Republicans  among  the  new  senators,  elected  in  1871,  was  not 
sufficient  to  overcome  it.  The  Democrats,  having  a  majority  of 
two,  had  the  control  and,  being  unwilling  to  allow  Pacheco  as  a 
Republican  the  power  of  appointing  committees,  they  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  the  day  before  the  inauguration,  prevented  it  from  passing 
into  his  hands  by  adopting  a  rule,  that  all  committees  of  the 
senate  and  all  joint  committees  on  its  part  should  be  appointed 
by  the  senate.  It  was  on  this  account  that  nearly  all  the  chair- 
men of  committees  in  the  senate  and  a  majority  of  the  members 
were  Democrats,  and  that  the  chair,  instead  of  being  generally 
filled  by  Pacheco,  was  usually  occupied,  with  his  consent,  by 
James  T.  Farley,  who  had  been  elected  by  the  Democrats  presi- 
dent pro  tempore.  Afterwards  on  March  13,  1872,  near  the  end 
of  the  session,  being  convinced  that  the  Democratic  senate  got 
along  much  better  with  its  Democratic  president  pro  tempore 
than  with  its  Republican  president,  he  asked  and  was  allowed 
leave  of  absence  from  the  state  for  sixty  days,  of  which  he  took 
advantage.* 

Notwithstanding  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  senate,  the 
Republicans  had  a  majority  of  over  two  to  one  in  the  assembly 
and  of  course  a  decided  majority  in  joint  convention.  This  told 
in  the  election  of  a  United  States  senator  for  six  years  to  succeed 

'  Senate  Journal,  187 1-2,  115,  116. 
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Cornelius  Cole,  whose  office  was  to  expire  on  March  3,  1873. 
According  to  the  law  of  congress  of  July  25,  1866/  each  house 
of  the  legislature  was  to  hold  an  election  for  Cole's  successor  on 
the  second  Tuesday  after  the  organization  of  the  legislature.  On 
Tuesday,  December  19,  1 87 1 ,  accordingly,  the  houses  respect- 
ively held  their  elections.  Previous  to  this  time,  as  may  well  be 
imagined,  there  had  been  controversies,  contests  and  caucuses  in 
both  parties  on  behalf  of  the  respective  candidates  for  the  office 
which  had  always  been  looked  upon  as  the  most  important  in 
the  gift  of  the  state;  but  they  had  all  settled  down  upon  Aaron 
A.  Sargent  of  Nevada  county  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans  and 
William  T.  Wallace  of  Santa  Clara  county  on  the  part  of  the 
Democrats.  The  vote  in  the  senate  was  twenty-one  for  Wallace 
and  eighteen  for  Sargent;  in  the  assembly,  fifty-four  for  Sargent 
and  twenty-four  for  Wallace.  There  being  no  election  of  the 
same  person  by  both  houses,  they  met,  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act,  in  joint  convention  at  noon  the  next  day,  when 
Sargent  was  elected  by  seventy-two  votes  over  forty-six  for 
Wallace.' 

On  January  27,  1872,  the  Republican  assembly  adopted  two 
joint  resolutions  for  the  ratification  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  There  was 
no  necessity  for  this  action,  as  the  amendments  had  been  adopted 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  states  without  California  and  were 
already  an  integral  part  of  the  constitution.  But  it  was  thought 
proper  that  California,  which  had  previously  in  Haight's  time 
rejected  them,  should  now  withdraw  from  the  position  then  taken 
and  join  in  their  ratification.  The  resolutions  were  accordingly 
transmitted  to  the  senate.  That  body,  however,  did  not  manifest 
any  favor  to  the  provisions  against  which  the  Democracy  as  a 
party  had  always  declaimed.  It  referred  them  to  its  committee 
on  federal  relations,  composed  of  three  Democrats  and  two 
Republicans ;  and  that  committee  held  them  without  a  report 
until  the  end  of  the  session.'  In  reference  to  another  measure  of 
the  Republican  assembly,  being  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  "liti- 

*  U.  S.  Stals.  1866,  243. 
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^ant  organ  act/*  referred  tu  by  Booth  in  his  itiaugural  and 
was  in  fact  designed  fur  the  benefit  of  a  Democratic  news" 
Sacramento,  the  senate  acted  difTerently,  On  the  first  vote  it 
rejected  the  repeal  act.  but  afterwards  on  reconsideration  passed 
it  by  a  vote  oft  wen  ty  four  to  fourteen ;  and  a  few  days  ailerwank 
it  was  approved  by  the  governor.  Another  act^ — also  passed  \ 
the  previous  session  of  the  legislature,  of  much  the  same  nali 
and  nearly  as  objectionable,  called  "an  act  to  protect  litigant! 
but  which  referred  only  to  the  publication  of  legal  notices  j 
counties* — was  also  in  much  the  same  manner  repealed,  thou| 
some  of  the  Democratic  senators,  as  in  the  other  ca^^c^ 
strenuous  efibits  to  retain  it  on  the  statute-book,  Tlie  Mc 
tile  Library  lottery  act,  another  vicious  legacy  of  the  session  of 
1S69-70,  though  it  had  already  accomplished  its  harm,  was  like- 
wise repealed.* 

The  next  matter  of  special  interest  in  the  legislature  was  the 
reception  of  the  Japanese  embassy.    This  consisted  of  lu^^ura^ 
junior  prime  minister,  en^  oy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipteg 
tentiary  of  Japan,  and  four  or  five  other  Japanese  officials  of  higH 
rank,  accredited  by  their  government  to  the  so-called  treaty 
powers^  who  were  on  their  way  to  Washington,    Their  object 
was  to  negotiate  on  the  subject  of  commercial  relations ;  and  it 
was  deemed  of  the  highest  importance  to  treat  them  with  distill* 
gutshed  consideration.    Their  company*  including  secretaries 
and  attendants,  numbered  forty- four  persons.   They  were  accom- 
panied by  Charles  E.  De  Long  of  California*  the  United  Stales 
minister  to  Japan.   On  February  i,  1B73,  upon  the  announce^ 
ment  of  their  presence,  the  senate  postponed  other  business^ 
invited  them  to  seats  within  its  barj  and  listened  to  an  address  ti|H 
De  Long,  who  had  been  asked  to  speak  upon  the  subject  of  hx% 
mission.    Upon  their  withdrawal ,  a  resolution  o  fife  red  by  Edward 
Tompkins  was  unanimously  adopted,  w^clcoming  tlie  minister  and 
the  embassy  and  expressing  a  hope  that  their  coming  might  be 
the  harbinger  of  a  commercial  intercourse  that  would  add  largi 
to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  both  countri< 
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They  next  visited  the  assembly  and  were  received  with  equal 
respect.*  But  there  was  a  sequel  to  the  visit.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, Charles  Maclay  of  Santa  Clara  introduced  into  the  senate 
a  concurrent  resolution  in  reference  to  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses  which  had 
been  appointed  to  invite  the  embassy  to  the  capital,  of  which  he 
had  beenxhairman.  In  reply  to  this,  Henry  Larkin  of  El  Dorado 
demanded  a  bill  of  items  of  the  expenses  incurred.  Maclay 
submitted  an  account,  which  proved  to  be  a  bill  of  the  Orleans 
Hotel  against  the  Japanese  embassy  for  two  thousand  dollars,  of 
which  six  hundred  dollars  were  for  De  Lon^,  his  family  and 
attendants;  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  carriages;  three 
hundred  dollars  for  wine,  eight  hundred  dollars  for  a  banquet  and 
fifty  dollars  for  cigars.  The  matter  being  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  contingent  expenses,  it  reported  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  resolution  of  invitation  authorizing  the  joint  committee  to 
incur  any  expense,  and  that  the  bill  presented  was  a  hotel  bill,  not 
charged  against  the  committee  and  not  for  any  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  reception  of  the  embassy.  But  the  senate  as  a  - 
whole,  taking  a  different  view  of  the  subject,  ordered  the  bill 
paid;  and  the  assembly  concurred.' 

It  was  at  this  session  of  1 871-2  that  the  various  codes  or  com- 
pilations of  the  statute  law  of  California,  which  had  been  prepared 
in  part  by  a  commission  appointed  in  1868  and  in  part  by 
another  appointed  in  1870  and  revised  by  still  another  commis- 
sion appointed  in  1871,  were  received  and  adopted.  They  were 
divided  into  four  parts  and  introduced  as  separate  acts — first  the 
penal  code  on  February  5 ;  next  the  code  of  civil  procedure  on 
March  6;  the  political  code  on  March  8,  and  the  civil  code  on 
March  15,  1872.  In  accordance  with  provisions  inserted  in  the 
codes  themselves,  they  were  not  to  take  effect  until  January  i, 
1873;  but,  on  account  of  an  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  legislature 
that  certain  portions  should  be  put  in  operation  before  that  time, 
separate  acts  were  framed  for  that  purpose.'  These  codes  in 
general  consisted  of  compilations  of  the  statutes  then  in  force, 

*  Assembly  Journal,  187 1-2,  356-358. 
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with  amendments  and  iaip;ovc::.c::tj  i:i  arrangement.  This  was 
notably  the  case  with  the  penal  code,  the  code  of  civil  procedure, 
and  the  political  code.  Among  the  improvements  was  a  quiet 
one,  allowing  Indians  and  Chinese  to  testify  in  the  courts  the 
same  as  whites  and  blacks.  The  civil  code,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  the  exception  of  the  parts  taken  in  substance  from  the  stat- 
utes of  California,  was  a  copy  of  the  draft  of  a  civil  code,  prepared 
by  a  commission,  at  the  head  of  which  was  David  Dudley  Field, 
for  the  state  of  New  York  but  never  adopted  by  that  state. 
Taken  altogether,  they  were  an  improvement  on  the  statute  law 
as  it  existed;  but  in  many  respects  they  have  had  to  be,  and  will 
yet  have  to  be,  greatly  amended  before  they  can  be  called 
excellent. 

An  unusual  complication  of  circumstances  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  senate  on  February  i6,  1872.  On  June  30,  1864, 
congress  had  granted  the  Yosemite  valley  to  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia to  be  held  by  it  for  all  time  in  inalienable  trust  for  public 
use,  resort  and  recreation.  The  grant  was  on  condition  that  it 
should  be  accepted  on  the  terms  mentioned.  This  acceptance 
afterwards  in  1866  took  place;  and  a  commission  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  the  governor  ex-ofiicio  and  other  persons,  to 
administer  the  trust.*  Some  six  months  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  congress  but  while  the  matter  was  pending,  James  M. 
Hutchings,  A.  G.  Bhick  and  J.  C.  Lamon  went  into  the  valley, 
settled  on  the  choicest  portion  of  it  and  claimed  pre-emption 
rights  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  each.  Hutchings  appears 
to  have  purchased,  though  he  could  not  have  given  much  money 
for,  the  dwelling  house  or  rather  shanty  of  some  previous  settler, 
and,  with  his  family,  took  up  his  residence  there  and  entertained 
visitors  to  the  valley.  The  others  seem  to  have  built  their  own 
shanties  and  also  entertained.  As  a  matter  of  law,  they  acquired 
no  valid  rights  by  their  settlement;  and  Hutchings  and  I^mon 
seem  to  have  recognized  this  fact  by  applying  to  the  legislature 
of  1867-8  for  an  act  granting  them  the  lands  settled  on.  A  bill 
for  that  purpose,  which  however  was  not  by  its  terms  to  take 
effect  until  it  should  be  ratified  by  congress,  was  introduced 
into  the  assembly  and  passed  both  houses.    It  was  vetoed  by 
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Governor  Haight,  and  then  regularly  passed  by  both  houses 
over  his  veto.  But,  though  thus  passed,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  the  act  was  never  properly  authenticated  or  published  and 
did  not  appear  in  the  statute-book.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the 
matter  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature;  but  at  the  session 
of  1 87 1-2  an  investigation  was  ordered,  which  took  place  and 
showed  that  the  act,  though  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  did  not  have  the  proper  certificates  of  its  passage  over 
the  governor's  veto.  So  far  as  the  act  itself  was  concerned,  it 
perhaps  made  little  difference,  as  congress  had  not  ratified  it  and 
doubtless  never  would  ratify  it;  but  the  circumstances  indicated 
a  loose  and  careless,  if  not  worse,  method  of  doing  legislative 
business,  which  might  in  some  cases  have  occasioned  great 
trouble. 

Meanwhile,  the  Yosemitc  commissioners  had  soon  after  their 
appointment  in  1866  commenced  an  action  against  Hutchings 
and  the  others  to  eject  them  from  the  valley.  The  Hutchings 
case  was  tried  in  the  district  court  in  Mariposa  county  and 
resulted  in  favor  of  defendant.  An  appeal  being  taken  by  plain- 
tiffs, the  supreme  court  of  the  state  reversed  the  judgment  and 
ordered  the  court  below  to  enter  judgment  just  the  other  way, 
ejecting  defendant.*  From  this  last  judgment,  Hutchings  sued 
out  a  writ  of  error  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
and  about  the  same  time,  in  connection  with  Black  and  Lamon, 
applied  to  the  legislature  of  1 87 1-2  for  payment  of  what  he 
called  their  equitable  claims.  A  bill  to  that  effect  passed  the 
assembly;  but  in  the  senate  the  committee  on  finance,  to  whom 
it  had  been  referred,  reported  against  it  for  the  reasons,  among 
others,  that  so  far  at  least  as  Hutchings  was  concerned  it  was 
useless  because  he  had  demanded  over  sixty  thousand  dollars 
for  his  individual  claim  and  refused  to  take  less,  and  because 
the  writ  of  error,  under  which  he  persisted  in  his  claim  to  the 
land,  was  still  pending;  and,  if  he  won  and  got  the  land,  he 
could  certainly  not  ask  any  relief  from  the  state.  It  therefore 
recommended  rejection  of  the  bill;  and  the  recommendation  was 
adopted.    And  thus  for  the  time  the  matter  ended.'    But  Hutch- 
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ings,  right  or  wrong,  had  no  idea  of  giving  up;  and,  at  his 
instance,  a  new  bill  was  introduced  and  passed  at  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature,  purporting  to  be  for  the  indemnification  of 
bona-fide  settlers  on  the  Yosemite  grant,  adding  the  name  of 
Ira  B.  Folson  to  the  other  three  and  appropriating  sixty  thousand 
dollars  to  pay  all  the  claims — which  seem  in  the  meanwhile,  and 
after  Hutchings'  writ  of  error  failed,  to  have  been  considerably 
reduced.  Subsequently  Hutchings,  who  had  for  decades  talked 
and  written  about  the  great  valley  and  assisted  in  making  it 
famous,  was  for  several  years  appointed  guardian  by  the  Yosemite 
commissioners,  and  still  more  recently  the  state  legislature  adopted 
a  concurrent  resolution  intended  to  allow  him  the  use  of  his  old 
cabin  and  five  acres  of  orchard  around  it  for  ten  years.* 

Railroad  questions,  which  had  absorbed  so  much  attention  in 
previous  years,  did  not  play  much  of  a  figure  in  the  legislation 
of  187 1-2.  A  bill,  introduced  in  the  assembly,  was  passed  to 
extend  the  time  for  the  Terminal  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany to  expend  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  comply  with 
the  conditions  of  the  grant  made  to  it  in  1868  of  submerged 
lands  northwest  of  Verba  Buena  Island.  Booth,  however,  vetoed 
it;  and,  when  the  veto  message  came  up  in  the  assembly  for 
consideration,  it  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  sevent}--four  to  one.' 
Much  of  the  time  of  the  session  was  in  fact  taken  up  in  con- 
sidering Booth's  numerous  vetoes;  and,  as  it  proved,  he  was 
sustained  in  e\  ery  case.  One  was  a  bill  to  establish  a  college  at 
Santa  Rosa  in  Sonoma  county,  which  was  objectionable  as  a 
special  law  prohibited  by  the  constitution;  three  to  allow  leave 
of  absence  to  the  superintendents  of  common  schools  of  Sutter 
and  Shasta  counties  and  the  district  attorney  of  Tehama  county; 
another  to  authorize  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to 
construct  a  bridge  across  the  Sacramento  river  at  Tehama  with- 
out a  draw:  in  all  these,  the  vetoes  were  sustained  unanimously.* 
Vetoes  were  also  sustained  to  a  bill  in  relation  to  making  tax- 
deeds  evidence  in  Vul)a  county;  to  a  bill  to  erect  booms  in 
Kings  river,  as  ni)t  sufficiently  guarded;  to  a  bill  fo.*  the  relief  of 
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James  R.  Traverse  to  get  back  money  paid  on  a  forfeited  recog- 
nizance; to  another  for  the  relief  of  purchasers  of  state  lands; 
to  two  bills  authorizing  elections  for  relocating  the  county  seats 
of  Alpine  and  Kern  counties;  to  another  for  the  relief  of  the 
sheriff  of  Trinity  county,  who  had  been  fined  for  violating  a  law 
of  congress ;  to  another  to  amend  an  act  for  the  regulation  of 
sailor  boarding  houses,  and  another  to  pay  damages  caused  by 
cutting  Second  street  through  Rincon  Hill  in  San  Francisco.* 
A  veto  of  an  act  relating  to  railroads  in  Sonoma  county  was 
overruled  by  the  assembly;  but  the  senate  laid  the  whole  matter 
on  the  table.' 

An  interesting  bill  was  introduced  into  the  assembly  at  this 
session,  by  Obed  Harvey  of  Sacramento,  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  fine  arts.  It  was  referred  to  a  special  committee,  consist- 
ing of  himself,  W.  A.  Aldi  ich  and  E.  B.  Mott,  which  reported 
that  it  should  not  pass  for  the  reason  that  the  treasury  was  not 
in  condition  to  make  suitable  appropriations  for  the  purposes 
designed  At  the  same  time,  they  said  they  did  not  want  to  dis- 
courage the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts.  **We  desire,"  they 
continued,  ''to  see  our  capitol  at  some  future  time  adorned  with 
choice  works  of  art,  both  in  painting  and  sculpture,  depicting 
scenes  to  which  our  people  can  point  with  pride  as  suggestive  of 
the  history  and  natural  wealth  and  beauty  of  our  state.  In  order 
that  we  may  secure  such,  we  recommend  that  a  plan  may  be  per- 
fected by  which  the  field  may  be  open  to  competition  and  afford 
liberal  encouragement  to  the  California  artists  of  ability."  Mott 
had  previously  at  the  same  session  distinguished  himself  by 
another  report  The  Rev.  Hiram  Cummings  had  in  some  way 
managed  to  get  himself  appointed  to  the  useless  position  of 
chaplain  of  the  assembly,  but  did  not  receive  the  pay  he  seems 
to  have  considered  his  services  worth.  He  therefore  presented 
a  petition  asking  ''the  same  compensation  that  is  paid  to  a  copy- 
ing clerk"  or,  in  other  words,  eight  dollars  per  day.  The  mat- 
ter was  referred  to  the  committee  on  claims,  of  which  Mott  was 
chairman;  and  he  reported  back  that  "in  view  of  the  fact  that  all 
the  members  of  the  assembly  were  familiar  with  the  facts  of  the 

*  Assembly  Journal,  1871-2,  586,  654,  677,  708,  896,  897.  912,  913,  921. 
"Assembly  Journal,  1871-2,  575,  663;  Senate  Journal,  1871-2,  563. 
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case*'  and  that  his  committee  was  '*not  exceptionally  qujJuicd  i 
pass  upon  the  efficiency  and  relativ^e  value  of  prayers," 
to  make  any  recommendation,^ 

On  April  1872,  the  legislature  finally  adjourned. 
B,  Shannon,  the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  in  his  val 
remarks — constituting  the  swan-song  of  the  session — said  tli^ 
some  of  the  determinations  of  the  houses  had  not  seemed 
meet  with  universal  approbation;  but  he  betteved  expcrief>< 
would  demonstrate  that  no  positively  niischicvoys  or  opprcssi 
measure  had  passed  into  statute  law.  On  the  other  hand,  be 
thought  much  good  had  been  done.  But  there  was  one  thin^' 
he  could  not  help  reprobating  and  that  was  the  selfish  an*! 
narrow  spirit  which  combined  to  defeat  a  new  legislative  appor* 
tionment/'  He  evidently  referred  to  the  Democratic  senate, 
which,  he  said,  had  manifested  a  dtsposition  to  cling  to  poweL 
by  refusing  to  apportion  the  state  in  accordance  with  the  grcji 
changes  in  wealth  and  populationj  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  centers  of  the  country,  while  in  the 
other  sections  the  reverse  was  the  rule.  He  charged  that  st>dl 
action  was  "to  deny  the  right  of  representation;'*  that  it  was 
"the  assertion  of  the  right  of  taxation  without  represcntalionf 
that  it  was  *' indirectly  the  revival  of  colonial  subordination;"  that 
"no  free  and  intelligent  people  will  submit  to  so  plain  and 
pable  an  outrage/  and  that  **  time  will  avenge  this  gross  wrong. 

Such  were  the  main  legislation  and  legislative  occurrences 
tlie  session  of  1 871-2;  but  several  trials  by  jury%  which  too 
place  in  San  Francisco  about  the  same  time,  may  be  said  to  haw 
made,  or  at  least  declared,  more  positive,  more  important  and 
more  far-reaching  law  in  their  special  directions  than  the  statutes^ 
One  was  the  so-called  Hawes*  will  case*    Horace  Hawes,  one 
the  acutest  lawyerss,  f^iost  successful  business  men  and  abl 
legislators  the  state  has  ever  known — famous  as  prefect  in  184 
and  still  more  so  as  assemblyman  in  1856  and  senator  in  1863 
and  1S65-6,  and  author  of  some  of  the  most  beneficent  legi*iU 
tion  of  California  including  the  San  Francisco  consolidation  31 
and  the  state  act  for  the  registration  of  voters — died  on  M;*rch 

'  Assembly  Jotimal,  1871-3,  561 »  594,  887, 
*  Assembly  Jounui],  1871-12, 


12,  1 8/  i »  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years  and  in  the  possession  of 
a  fortune  estimated  at  over  a  million  of  dollars.  He  left  a  widow, 
whom  he  had  married  in  1858,  after  he  had  acquired  his  prop- 
erty, and  two  children,  a  son  aged  twelve  and  a  daughter  aged 
seven  years.  In  October,  1870,  he  had  made  a  deed  of  a  valuable 
block  of  land  in  San  Francisco  in  trust  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  Chamber  of  Industry  and  in  February,  1871, 
a  deed  of  Redwood  farm'*  in  San  Mateo  county  and  other 
property  in  trust  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  on  Red- 
wood farm  of  an  institution  of  learning^ — ^where  law,  medicine, 
agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  commerce  and  the  fine  arts  were  to 
be  taught  in  the  most  comprehensive  manner  possible^^ — to  be 
known  as  'VMont  Eagle  University/*  These  two  deeds  compre- 
hended the  most  of  what  he  had ;  but  they  were  filled  with  many 
reservations  and  conditions  and,  among  others,  some  that  ren- 
dered them  subject  to  subsequent  testamentary  disposition.  On 
March  2,  he  made  his  will — in  substance  confirming  his  deeds,  but 
charging  the  so-called  university  property  with  inalienable  annu- 
ities of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  per  annum  to  his  wife  for 
hTe,  thirty-six  hundred  dollars  per  annum  to  his  son  after  his 
majority  for  life,  and  one  hundred  dollars  per  month  to  his 
daughter  until  twenty  years  of  age  and  afterwards  three  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  for  life.  In  addition,  he  made  bequests  of 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  other  relatives  and 
gave  to  his  son  his  library  and  personal  property.  It  was  evi- 
dently the  will  of  a  man  who  supposed  he  had  a  right  to  dispose 
of  his  own  estate  as  he  deemed  proper,  and  who  thought  it 
would  do  more  good  as  he  devised  it  than  to  be  spent  other- 
wise 

Unfortunately  for  Hawes,  he  was  a  very  outspoken  man  and 
quarreled  with  a  great  many  persons,  not  excepting  his  wife, 
against  whom  he  seems  to  have  taken  a  particular  dislike.  He 
was  excessively  economical,  in  some  respects  parsimonious^  and 
naturally  felt  a  horror  at  the  way  in  which  he  saw  fortunes, 
earned  by  long  and  anxious  care,  dissipated  by  prodigal  and 
spendthrift  heirs  and  especially  by  parasites  that  hung  round 
them.  Though  polite  and  gentlemanly  with  gentlemen,  he  often 
used  language  more  forcible  than  elegant  of  those  with  whom  he 
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of  lawless  violence,  which  has  sametimes  disgraced  our  past^majr 
never  be  exhibited.  Should  it  be,  there  will  be  no  exertion 
spared  an  the  p*iit  of  llie  executive  to  extend  to  all,  from  the 
humblest  to  the  highest,  the  soverdgii  protection  of  the  law  and 
to  visit  tlic  guilty  with  the  punishment  their  crimes  deserve*'' 
Previous  to  tlic  inayguration,  which  took  place  on  Friday 
before  the  Icgishuure  in  jottit  convention,  the  senate  had  icd 
until  the  next  M  on  Jay;  and  on  that  day  Romualdo  Pa*  .  .ok 
his  scat  as  president  of  the  senate*  Under  ordinary  circumstancet 
and  accorthng  to  the  u^ual  rules  of  parliatnentary  bodies^  lie 
woulil  have  had  the  appointment  of  commit  tees  and  in  that  way 
have  wielikxl  considerable  influence.  But  as  it  happened,  not 
only  did  the  Democrats  have  a  majority  of  the  hold-over  sciu- 
tors»  who  had  been  elected  tn  1869;  but  the  majoiity  of  tlic 
Rrpyblicans  among  the  new  senators,  elected  in  1871,  was  not 
sufficient  to  overcome  it  The  Democrats,  having  a  majority  of 
two,  had  the  control  and,  being  unwilling  to  allow  Pacheco  as  a 
Rcpublic«m  the  power  of  apptJinting  committees^  they  on  Decent- 
ber  7,  the  day  before  tlie  inauguration,  prevented  it  from  |^»asstfig 
into  his  hands  by  adopting  a  rule,  that  all  committees  of  the 
senate  and  all  joint  committees  on  its  part  should  be  appointed 
by  the  senate,  k  was  on  Hiis  account  that  nearly  all  the  cli<'ur- 
men  of  committees  in  the  senate  and  a  majority  of  the  memliers 
were  Democrats  and  that  tlie  chair,  instead  of  being  generally 
filled  by  Pacheco,  was  usually  occupied,  with  his  consent*  by 
James  T.  Farle)',  who  had  been  elected  by  the  Danocrats  presi- 
dent pro  tempore.  Afterwards  on  March  1 5,  1S72,  near  the  end 
of  the  session,  being  convinced  that  the  Democratic  senate  got 
along  much  better  with  its  Democratic  president  pro  tempi>rc 
than  with  its  RepuUican  president,  he  asked  and  was  allowed 
leave  of  absence  from  the  fit  ate  fa  ^ixt\'  dviys.  of  ^vht-  h  l»r*  t  1 
advantage.* 

Notwithstanding  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  senate,  the 
Republicans  had  a  majority  of  over  two  to  one  in  the  assembly 
and  of  course  a  decided  majority  in  joint  convention.  This  told 
in  the  election  of  a  United  States  senator  for  six  years  to  succeed 

'Senile  J  oil  mill,  1S71-J,  iJ5,  116* 
'Scii4te  Jouroal,  jSjt-^,       119,  539,  540. 
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Cornelius  Cole,  whose  office  was  to  expire  on  March  3,  1873. 
According  to  the  law  of  congress  of  July  25,  1866/  each  house 
of  the  legislature  was  to  hold  an  election  for  Cole's  successor  on 
the  second  Tuesday  after  the  organization  of  the  legislature.  On 
Tuesday,  December  19,  1 871,  accordingly,  the  houses  respect- 
ively held  their  elections.  Previous  to  this  time,  as  may  well  be 
imagined,  there  had  been  controversies,  contests  and  caucuses  in 
both  parties  on  behalf  of  the  respective  candidates  for  the  office 
which  had  always  been  looked  upon  as  the  most  important  in 
the  gift  of  the  state;  but  they  had  all  settled  down  upon  Aaron 
A.  Sargent  of  Nevada  county  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans  and 
William  T.  Wallace  of  Santa  Clara  county  on  the  part  of  the 
Democrats.  The  vote  in  the  senate  was  twenty-one  for  Wallace 
and  eighteen  for  Sargent;  in  the  assembly,  fifty-four  for  Sargent 
and  twenty-four  for  Wallace.  There  being  no  election  of  the 
same  person  by  both  houses,  they  met,  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act,  in  joint  convention  at  noon  the  next  day,  when 
Sargent  was  elected  by  seventy-two  votes  over  forty-six  for 
Wallace.* 

On  January  27,  1872,  the  Republican  assembly  adopted  two 
joint  resolutions  for  the  ratification  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  There  was 
no  necessity  for  this  action,  as  the  amendments  had  been  adopted 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  states  without  California  and  were 
already  an  integral  part  of  the  constitution.  But  it  was  thought 
proper  that  California,  which  had  previously  in  Haight's  time 
rejected  them,  should  now  withdraw  from  the  position  then  taken 
and  join  in  their  ratification.  The  resolutions  were  accordingly 
transmitted  to  the  senate.  That  body,  however,  did  not  manifest 
any  favor  to  the  provisions  against  which  the  Democracy  as  a 
party  had  always  declaimed.  It  referred  them  to  its  committee 
on  federal  relations,  composed  of  three  Democrats  and  two 
Republicans;  and  that  committee  held  them  without  a  report 
until  the  end  of  the  session.'  In  reference  to  another  measure  of 
the  Republican  assembly,  being  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  "Hti- 

*  U.  S.  Stats.  1866,  243. 
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gaiit  urgau  net/*  referred  to  by  Booth  in  bis  inauguraJ  and 
was  in  f.ict  designed  for  the  benefit  of  a  Democratic  newspa^ 
Sac  ram  en  to  J  the  senate  acted  differently*  Oit  the  first  vote  ft 
rejected  the  repeal  act,  but  afterwards  on  reconsideration  passed 
it  by  a  vote  of  t wen ty -four  to  fourteen;  and  a  few  days afterwank 
it  was  approved  by  the  governor.  Another  act — also  passed  at 
the  previous  session  of  the  legislature,  of  much  the  same  nat 
and  nearly  as  objectionable,  called  *'an  act  to  protect  h'tigan 
but  which  referred  only  to  the  publication  of  legal  notices 
counties* — was  also  in  much  the  same  manner  repealed,  though 
sonic  of  the  Democratic  senators,  as  in  the  other  case,  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  retain  it  on  the  statute-book  The  Mercan- 
tile  Library  lottery  act,  another  vicious  legacy  of  tlie  session  of 
1869-70,  though  it  had  already  accomplished  its  harm,  was  like- 
wise reijcaletl.* 

The  next  matter  of  special  interest  in  the  legislature  was  the 
reception  of  the  Japanese  embassy.    This  consisted  of  Iwakura, 
junitM'  prime  minister,  enroy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary of  Japan^  and  four  or  five  other  Japanese  ofHctals  of  high 
rank,  accredited  by  their  government  to  the  so-called  treat]^| 
powers,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Washington,    Their  objed^^ 
was  to  nc|;otiatc  on  the  subject  of  commercial  relations  ;  and  it 
WHS  deemed  of  the  highest  importance  to  treat  them  with  distis 
gutshed  consideration.    Their  company,  including  secretar 
and  attendants,  numbered  forty-four  persons.   They  %vere  accc 
panied  by  Charles  R  Dc  Long  of  California,  the  United  Stale 
minister  to  Japan.    On  February  i,         upon  the  announce 
mcnt  of  their  presence,  the  senate  postponed  other  business 
invited  them  to  seats  within  its  bar,  and  listened  to  an  address  by 
Dc  Long*  who  had  been  asked  to  speak  upon  the  subject  of  hi^^ 
mission.    Upon  their  withdrawal,  a  resolution  offered  by  Edwar^f 
Tompkins  was  unanimously  adopted,  welcoming  the  minister  and 
the  emlKissy  and  expressing  a  hope  that  their  coming  might  be 
the  harbin^fcr  of  acommerciat  intercourse  that  would  add  Iargel^| 
to  the  prosperity  ami  happiness  of  the  people  of  both  countric^JH 
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They  next  visited  the  assembly  and  were  received  with  equal 
respect.*  But  there  was  a  sequel  to  the  visit.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, Charles  Maclay  of  Santa  Clara  introduced  into  the  senate 
a  concurrent  resolution  in  reference  to  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses  which  had 
been  appointed  to  invite  the  embassy  to  the  capital,  of  which  he 
had  beenxhairman.  In  reply  to  this,  Henry  Larkin  of  El  Dorado 
demanded  a  bill  of  items  of  the  expenses  incurred.  Maclay 
submitted  an  account,  which  proved  to  be  a  bill  of  the  Orleans 
Hotel  against  the  Japanese  embassy  for  two  thousand  dollars,  of 
which  six  hundred  dollars  were  for  De  Long,  his  family  and 
attendants;  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  carriages;  three 
hundred  dollars  for  wine,  eight  hundred  dollars  for  a  banquet  and 
fifty  dollars  for  cigars.  The  matter  being  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  contingent  expenses,  it  reported  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  resolution  of  invitation  authorizing  the  joint  committee  to 
incur  any  expense,  and  that  the  bill  presented  was  a  hotel  bill,  not 
charged  against  the  committee  and  not  for  any  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  reception  of  the  embassy.  But  the  senate  as  a  * 
whole,  taking  a  different  view  of  the  subject,  ordered  the  bill 
paid;  and  the  assembly  concurred.' 

It  was  at  this  session  of  1871-2  that  the  various  codes  or  com- 
pilations of  the  statute  law  of  California,  which  had  been  prepared 
in  part  by  a  commission  appointed  in  1868  and  in  part  by 
another  appointed  in  1870  and  revised  by  still  another  commis- 
sion appointed  in  1871,  were  received  and  adopted  They  were 
divided  into  four  parts  and  introduced  as  separate  acts — first  the 
penal  code  on  February  5 ;  next  the  code  of  civil  procedure  on 
March  6;  the  political  code  on  March  8,  and  the  civil  code  on 
March  15,  1872.  In  accordance  with  provisions  inserted  in  the 
codes  themselves,  they  were  not  to  take  effect  until  January  I, 
1873 ;  but,  on  account  of  an  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  legislature 
that  certain  portions  should  be  put  in  operation  before  that  time, 
separate  acts  were  framed  for  that  purpose.'  These  codes  in 
general  consisted  of  compilations  of  the  statutes  then  in  force, 

*  Assembly  Journal,  1871-2,  35^358. 
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with  aincndments  and  i*4)p;\.  w       l   i  .  *.ii.iiJ^^'_u:LJii.  Thij* 
notably  the  case  with  the  penal  code,  tJie  code  of  civil  proccUy 
and  the  political  code.    Among  the  improvements  was  a  qu 
one,  allowing  Indians  and  Chinese  to  testify  in  the  courts 
same  as  %vhites  and  blacks.    The  civil  code,  on  the  other  han 
with  the  exception  of  the  parts  taken  in  substance  from  llic 
utes  of  California,  was  a  copy  of  the  draft  of  a  civil  cocle, 
by  a  commission,  at  the  head  of  which  was  David  Dudley  FkUl 
for  the  stite  of  New  York  but  never  adopted  by  tliat  state 
Taken  altorrether,  they  were  an  improvement  on  the  statute  U 
as  it  existed;  but  in  many  respects  they  hav^e  had  to  be»  and 
yet  have  to  be,  greatly  amended  before  they  can  be 
excellent. 

An  unusual  complication  of  circumstances  w*is  brought  to 
attention  of  the  senate  on  February  i6,  1S72.  On  J  une  30,  1 
congress  had  granted  the  Yosemite  valley  to  tlic  state  of 
foniia  to  be  licld  by  it  for  all  lime  in  inalienable  truiit  for  publ: 
use,  resort  and  recreation.  The  grant  was  on  conditi<m  that  it 
sliould  be  accepted  on  the  terms  mentioned.  Tins  acceptance 
afterwards  in  1S66  took  place;  and  a  commission  waa  appointed, 
consisting  of  tlie  governor  eK-ofiicio  and  other  persons,  to 
administer  the  trust/  Some  si>£  months  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  congress  but  while  the  matter  was  pending,  James  IkU 
Hutchings,  A,  G.  Bhtck  and  J.  C.  Lamon  went  into  the  valley, 
settled  on  the  choicest  portion  of  it  and  daimed  pre-emption 
rights  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  each.  Hutchings  appears 
to  have  purchased,  though  he  could  not  have  given  much  mone 
for,  the  dwelling  house  or  raUier  shanty  of  sonre  previous  settle 
and,  with  his  family,  took  up  his  residence  there  and  entertain 
visitors  to  the  %'^alley.  The  others  seem  to  have  built  their  ow 
shanties  and  also  entertained.  As  a  matter  of  law,  they  acqui 
no  valid  rights  by  their  settlement;  and  Hutchings  and  Lam 
seem  to  have  recognized  this  fact  by  apply  ing  to  the  legrislature 
of  iB6j-B  for  an  act  granting  them  the  lands  settled  oiu  A  bill 
for  tliat  purpose,  w  hich  howev  er  was  not  by  its  terois  to  take 
effect  until  it  should  be  ratified  by  congrcsis,  was  introduc 
into  the  assembly  and  passed  both  houses.    It  was  vetoed  b 
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Governor  Haight,  and  then  regularly  passed  by  both  houses 
over  his  veto.  But,  though  thus  passed,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  the  act  was  never  properly  authenticated  or  published  and 
did  not  appear  in  the  statute-book.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the 
matter  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature;  but  at  the  session 
of  1 87 1-2  an  investigation  was  ordered,  which  took  place  and 
showed  that  the  act,  though  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  did  not  have  the  proper  certificates  of  its  passage  over 
the  governor's  veto.  So  far  as  the  act  itself  was  concerned,  it 
perhaps  made  little  difference,  as  congress  had  not  ratified  it  and 
doubtless  never  would  ratify  it;  but  the  circumstances  indicated 
a  loose  and  careless,  if  not  worse,  method  of  doing  legislative 
business,  which  might  in  some  cases  have  occasioned  great 
trouble. 

Meanwhile,  the  Yosemite  commissioners  had  soon  after  their 
appointment  in  1866  commenced  an  action  against  Hutchings 
and  the  others  to  eject  them  from  the  valley.  The  Hutchings 
case  was  tried  in  the  district  court  in  Mariposa  county  and 
resulted  in  favor  of  defendant.  An  appeal  being  taken  by  plain- 
tiffs, the  supreme  court  of  the  state  reversed  the  judgment  and 
ordered  the  court  below  to  enter  judgment  just  the  other  way, 
ejecting  defendant/  From  this  last  judgment,  Hutchings  sued 
out  a  writ  of  error  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
and  about  the  same  time,  in  connection  with  Black  and  Lamon, 
applied  to  the  legislature  of  187 1-2  for  payment  of  what  he 
called  their  equitable  claims.  A  bill  to  that  effect  passed  the 
assembly;  but  in  the  senate  the  committee  on  finance,  to  whom 
it  had  been  referred,  reported  against  it  for  the  reasons,  among 
others,  that  so  far  at  least  as  Hutchings  was  concerned  it  was 
useless  because  he  had  demanded  over  sixty  thousand  dollars 
for  his  individual  claim  and  refused  to  take  less,  and  because 
the  writ  of  error,  under  which  he  persisted  in  his  claim  to  the 
land,  was  still  pending;  and,  if  he  won  and  got  the  land,  he 
could  certainly  not  ask  any  relief  from  the  state.  It  therefore 
recommended  rejection  of  the  bill;  and  the  recommendation  was 
adopted.    And  thus  for  the  time  the  matter  ended.'    But  Hutch- 

'l^vv  vs.  Hutchings,  41  Cal.  634. 
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ings,  right  or  wrong,  had  no  idea  of  giving  up;  and,  at  his 
instance,  a  new  bill  was  introduced  and  passed  at  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature,  purporting  to  be  for  the  indemnification  of 
bona-fide  settlers  on  the  Yosemite  grant,  adding  the  name  of 
Ira  B.  Folson  to  the  other  three  and  appropriating  sixty  thousand 
dollars  to  pay  all  the  claims — which  seem  in  the  meanwhile,  and 
after  Hutchings*  writ  of  error  failed,  to  have  been  considerably 
reduced  Subsequently  Hutchings,  who  had  for  decades  talked 
and  written  about  the  groat  valley  and  assisted  in  making  it 
famous,  was  for  several  years  appointed  guardian  by  the  Yosemite 
commissioners,  and  still  more  recently  the  state  legislature  adopted 
a  concurrent  resolution  intended  to  allow  him  the  use  of  his  old 
cabin  and  five  acres  of  orchard  around  it  for  ten  years.* 

Railroad  questions,  which  had  absorbed  so  much  attention  in 
previous  years,  did  not  play  much  of  a  figure  in  the  legislation 
of  1 87 1-2.  A  bill,  introduced  in  the  assembly,  was  jxissed  to 
extend  the  time  for  the  Terminal  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany to  expend  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  comply  with 
the  conditions  of  the  grant  made  to  it  in  1868  of  submerged 
lands  northwest  of  Verba  Buena  Island.  Booth,  however,  vetoed 
it;  and,  when  the  veto  message  came  up  in  the  assembly  for 
consideration,  it  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  seventy-four  to  one.* 
Much  of  the  time  of  the  session  was  in  fact  taken  up  in  con- 
sidering Booth's  numerous  vetoes;  and,  as  it  proved,  he  was 
sustained  in  every  case.  One  was  a  bill  to  establish  a  college  at 
Santa  Rosa  in  Sonoma  county,  which  was  objectionable  as  a 
special  law  prohibited  by  the  constitution;  three  to  allow  leave 
of  absence  to  the  superintendents  of  common  schools  of  Sutter 
and  Shasta  counties  and  the  district  attorney  of  Tehama  county; 
another  to  authorize  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to 
construct  a  bridge  across  the  Sacramento  river  at  Tehama  with- 
out a  draw:  in  all  these,  the  vetoes  were  sustained  unanimously.* 
Vetoes  were  also  sustained  to  a  bill  in  relation  to  making  tax- 
deeds  evidence  in  Vuba  county;  to  a  bill  to  erect  booms  in 
Kings  river,  as  not  sufficiently  guarded;  to  a  bill  fo.*  the  relief  of 

>Stats.  187.^-4.  523;  1X95,419. 

'As^it  niMy  Journal,  IVS71-2,  7(>S,  S*^7  S99. 
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James  R.  Traverse  to  get  back  money  paid  on  a  forfeited  recog- 
nizance; to  another  for  the  relief  of  purchasers  of  state  lands; 
to  two  bills  authorizing  elections  for  relocating  the  county  seats 
of  Alpine  and  Kern  counties;  to  another  for  the  relief  of  the 
sheriff  of  Trinity  county,  who  had  been  fined  for  violating  a  law 
of  congress;  to  another  to  amend  an  act  for  the  regulation  of 
sailor  boarding  houses,  and  another  to  pay  damages  caused  by 
cutting  Second  street  through  Rincon  Hill  in  San  Francisco.' 
A  veto  of  an  act  relating  to  railroads  in  Sonoma  county  was 
overruled  by  the  assembly;  but  the  senate  laid  the  whole  matter 
on  the  table.* 

An  interesting  bill  was  introduced  into  the  assembly  at  this 
session,  by  Obed  Harvey  of  Sacramento,  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  fine  arts.  It  was  referred  to  a  special  committee,  consist- 
ing of  himself,  W.  A.  Aldrich  and  E.  B.  Mott,  which  reported 
that  it  should  not  pass  for  the  reason  that  the  treasury  was  not 
in  condition  to  make  suitable  appropriations  for  the  purposes 
designed  At  the  same  time,  they  said  they  did  not  want  to  dis- 
courage the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts.  **We  desire,"  they 
continued,  ''to  see  our  capitol  at  some  future  time  adorned  witli 
choice  works  of  art,  both  in  painting  and  sculpture,  depicting 
scenes  to  which  our  people  can  point  with  pride  as  suggestive  of 
the  history  and  natural  wealth  and  beauty  of  our  state.  In  order 
that  we  may  secure  such,  we  recommend  that  a  plan  may  be  per- 
fected by  which  the  field  may  be  open  to  competition  and  afford 
liberal  encouragement  to  the  California  artists  of  ability."  Mott 
had  previously  at  the  same  session  distinguished  himself  by 
another  report  The  Rev.  Hiram  Cummings  had  in  some  way 
managed  to  get  himself  appointed  to  the  useless  position  of 
chaplain  of  the  assembly,  but  did  not  receive  the  pay  he  seems 
to  have  considered  his  services  worth.  He  therefore  presented 
a  petition  asking  "the  same  compensation  that  is  paid  to  a  copy- 
ing clerk"  or,  in  other  words,  eight  dollars  per  day.  The  mat- 
ter was  referred  to  the  committee  on  claims,  of  which  Mott  was 
chairman;  and  he  reported  back  that  "in  view  of  the  fact  that  all 
the  members  of  the  assembly  were  familiar  with  the  facts  of  the 

*  Assembly  Journal,  1871-2,  586,  654,  677,  708,  896,  897,  912,  913,  921. 
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case'*  and  that  his  committee  was  "not  exceptionally  quaJ 
pass  upon  the  efficiency  and  relative  value  of  prayers/'  it 
to  make  any  recommendation.' 

On  April  r,  1872,  the  legislature  finally  adjourned* 
B.  Shannon,  the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  \\\  his  valcd' 
remarks^ — constituting  the  swan^song  of  the  session — ^said 
some  of  the  determinations  of  the  houses  had  not  seemed 
meet  with  universal  approbation;  but  he  believed  cxpeneo 
would  demonstrate  that  no  positively  mischievous  or  oppr^i\*c 
measure  had  passed  into  statute  law.    On  the  other  hand, 
thought  much  good  had  been  done.    But  there  was  one  tlii 
he  could  not  help  reprobating  and  that  was  the  "sclfi?ih 
narrow  spirit  which  combined  to  defeat  a  new  legislative  appor- 
tionment.He  evidently  referred  to  the  Demoeratic  scnaSr, 
which,  he  said,  had  manifested  a  disposiiion  to  cling  to  |juwcr 
by  refusing  to  apportion  the  state  in  accordance  wiili  the 
changes  in  wealth  and  population,  that  had  taken  pbcc  in 
agricultural  and  commercial  centers  of  the  countr}%  while  in 
other  sections  the  reverse  was  the  rule.    He  cliarged  that 
action  was  *^to  deny  the  right  of  representation;'*  that  it  was 
"the  assertion  of  the  right  of  taxation  without  represcfitation;*^H 
that  it  was  '*  indirectly  the  revival  of  colonial  subordination  ;*^  ^^^^""l 
"  no  free  and  intelligent  people  will  submit  to  so  plain  and  pal* 
pable  an  outrage/*  and  that  "time  will  avenge  this  gross  wrong.' 

Such  were  the  main  legislation  and  legislative  occurrences 
the  session  of  1871—2;  but  several  trials  by  jury,  which 
place  in  San  Francisco  about  the  same  time,  may  be  said  to  ha 
made,  or  at  least  declared,  more  positive,  more  inip<irtani  an 
more  far-reaching  law  in  their  special  directions  than  thestatut 
One  was  the  so-called  Hawes*  will  case.    Horace  Hawes,  one 
the  acutest  lawyer:;*,  r^iost  successful  business  men  and  abt, 
legislators  the  state  has  ever  known^ — famous  as  prefect  in  1S4 
and  still  more  so  as  assemblyman  in  1856  and  senator  in  1863- 
and  1865-6,  and  author  of  some  of  the  most  beneficent  legisla 
tio  n  of  Ca  I  i  fo  r  n  ia  i  ncl  u  d  i  n  g  th  e  Sa  n  Fra  n  c  isco  co  n  so  i  i  d  at  ion  a 
and  the  state  act  for  the  registration  of  voters^ — died  nn  Ma 

*  Assembly  Joun1.1l,  187 1-2,  561,  594,  itfS;. 

*  Assembly  J aumal,  1871-1,  94S. 


12.  iSyi,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years  and  in  the  possession  of 
a  fortune  estimated  at  over  a  million  of  dollars.  He  left  a  widow, 
whom  he  had  married  in  1858,  after  he  had  acquired  his  prop* 
erty,  and  two  children,  a  son  aged  twelve  and  a  daughter  aged 
seven  years.  In  October,  1870,  he  had  made  a  deed  of  a  valuable 
block  of  land  in  San  Francisco  in  trust  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  Chamber  of  Industry  and  in  February,  1871, 
a  deed  of  ■*  Redwood  farm"  in  San  Mateo  county  and  other 
property  in  trust  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  on  Red- 
wood farm  of  an  institution  of  learning — where  law,  medicine, 
agriculture,  mechanic  artSj  commerce  and  the  fine  arts  were  to 
be  taught  in  the  most  comprehensive  manner  possible — to  be 
known  as  **Mont  Eagle  University.**  These  two  deeds  compre- 
hended the  most  of  what  he  had  ;  but  they  were  filled  with  many 
reservations  and  conditions  and,  among  others,  some  that  ren- 
dered them  subject  to  subsequent  testamentary  disposition.  On 
March  2^  he  made  his  will — in  substance  confirming  his  deeds,  but 
charging  the  so-called  university  property  with  inalienable  annu- 
ities of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  per  annum  to  his  wife  for 
life,  thirty-six  hundred  dollars  per  annum  to  his  son  after  his 
majority  for  life,  and  one  hundred  dollars  per  month  to  his 
daughter  until  twenty  years  of  age  and  afterwards  three  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  for  life.  In  addition,  he  made  bequests  of 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  other  relatives  and 
gave  to  his  son  his  library  and  personal  property.  It  was  evi- 
dently the  will  of  a  man  who  supposed  he  had  a  right  to  dispose 
of  his  own  estate  as  he  deemed  proper,  and  who  thought  it 
would  do  more  good  as  he  devised  it  than  to  be  spent  other- 
wise. 

Unfortunately  for  Hawes,  he  was  a  veiy  outspoken  man  and 
quarreled  with  a  great  many  persons,  not  excepting  his  wife, 
against  %vhom  he  seems  to  have  taken  a  particular  dislike.  He 
was  excessively  economical,  in  some  respects  parsimonious,  and 
naturally  felt  a  horror  at  the  way  in  which  he  saw  fortunes, 
eartied  by  long  and  anxious  carej  dissipated  by  prodigal  and 
spendthrift  heirs  and  especially  by  parasites  that  hung  round 
them.  Though  poh\e  and  gentlemanly  with  gentlemen,  he  often 
used  language  more  forcible  than  elegant  of  those  with  whom  he 
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quarreled  and  particularly  of  those  who  he  thought  were 
to  cheat  hiitL  He  frequently  felt,  on  account  of  his  disag 
ments  with  others,  lonely  and  isolated — as  if  nearly  ever}bo<^ 
were  his  enemy  and  trying  to  injure  him.  But  after  he  hiid  made 
his  will,  supposing  he  had  circumvented  them  by  placing  lus  pfop- 
erty  beyond  their  reach,  he  exclaimed^  **  When  the  damned  v, 
pi  res  gather  around  me  after  I  am  gone,  they  will  find  nathmg 
dry  bones;"  To  this  unhappy  disposition,  which  made  him  m 
able,  there  was  joined  in  him  a  very  high  estimate  of  his  own 
greatness.  Though  recognized  as  a  bright  ajid  resourceful  la  fr- 
yer and  an  incorruptible  legislator,  he  did  not  tliink  his  brilliaDC) , 
ability  and  integrity  of  purpose  were  sufficiently  appreciated 
He  had  an  idea,  not  altogether  incorrect,  that  in  his  sharp  and 
crabbed  way  he  said  some  very  smart  things  and  that  his  sayiog^t 
would  be  or  ought  to  be  collected  and  would  be  admired  by  pos 
terity.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  read  of  a  public  dinner 
sided  over  by  a  governor  where  mutual -admiration  healths  wei 
drunk  and  everybody  was  as  usual  filled  with  pudding  and  prai 
he  threw  the  newspaper  down  in  disgust  and  remarked  that  he 
had  never  heard  of  Jesus  Christ  or  himself  being  toasted  at  such 
dinners.  But  the  most  suggestive  exhibition  of  his  weakness 
in  this  respect  was  a  clause  in  his  will,  by  which  he  directed  that 
his  body,  after  being  buried  at  Mont  Eagle,  should  be  covered 
with  a  very  tliick  block  of  Scotch  granite  and  tliat no  other 
monument  shall  be  built  to  my  memory  there  or  elsewhere  un 
the  expiration  of  one  hundred  years  from  the  time  of  my  dccca^ 

Upon  his  death,  his  will  was  contested  by  his  wife;  and  the 
was  tried  before  the  probate  court  of  San  Francisco,  commcncin 
November  14  and  ending  December  2^  1871,  It  was  submitted 
to  the  jury  mainly  on  the  question  as  to  whether  Hawes  <A 
sound  and  disposing  mind  when  he  executed  it.  Able  altontcys 
were  employed  on  both  sides;  but  the  contestant  had  tlie  advan* 
tage  of  much  popular  sympathy  on  behalf  of  herself  aud  children 
and  of  great  popular  prejudice  against  Hawcs.  Though  no  sane 
person  could  for  a  moment  really  believe  him  to  have  been 
insane,  still  the  jury  was  induced  to  return  a  verdict  that  he 
not  of  sound  and  disposing  mind,  thereby  defeating  the  will; 
the  Chamber  of  Industr)'  and  Mont  Eagle  University  fdl  ' 
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*L  The  community  was  not  surprised,  and  no  one  found  much 
feult  Notwitlistanding  the  jury  may  have  been  very  stupid  and 
the  verdict  was  regaided  as  false  and  untrue,  it  was  generally 
acquiesced  in;  and  it  began  to  be  understood  that  under  circum- 
stances at  all  similar  the  result,  with  almost  any  jury,  wouid  be 
the  same.  In  other  words,  it  made  no  difference  what  the  law  of 
the  statute  and  books  was,  there  was  a  higher  law  that  a  man 
could  not  leave  his  property  as  he  pleased,  unless  he  did  so  in  a 
manner  to  suit  the  popular  notion  of  the  fitness  of  things.* 

The  otlier  trial  was  that  of  Laura  Fair  for  the  murder  of 
Alexander  P.  Crittenden.  The  accused  was  a  handsome  and 
attractive  woman,  widow  of  a  state  senator.  She  had  been  for 
some  time  living  in  criminal  relations  with  her  victim.  The 
latter^  a  brilliant  and  prominent  lawyer,  having  a  wife  and  family 
of  good  social  standing,  at  length  tiring  of  the  meretricious  con- 
nection,  attempted  to  break  it  off.  On  the  evening  of  November 
3,  1870*  on  the  return  of  his  wife  from  a  visit  to  the  east,  he  met 
her  at  Oakland  and  took  the  ferry-boat  to  return  with  her  to 
San  Francisco.  Soon  after  leaving  the  wharf,  while  he  was 
sitting  on  an  outside  seat  of  the  boat  with  his  wife  and  several  of 
the  family  by  his  side,  Mrs,  Fair  came  up,  muffled,  and,  stepping 
in  front,  drew  a  pistol  and  shot  him  dead.  Being  arrested  on 
the  spot,  she  was  soon  indicted.  There  were  two  trials — both  in 
the  fifteentli  district  court  in  San  Francisco,  The  first,  which 
was  in  ApriU  1870,  resulted  in  her  conviction;  but  on  appeal  the 
supreme  court  reversed  the  judgment  On  the  second,  which 
took  place  in  September,  1872,  she  was  acquitted.  The  de- 
fense  was  insanit}-^;  but,  as  her  condition  was  certainly  not 
insanity  in  the  ordinary  and  usually  accepted  significance  of  that 
wordi  it  was  called  ''emotional  insanity,*'  Notwithstanding  the 
facts  seemed  to  show  a  deliberate,  well-planned  and  carefully* 
executed  scheme  of  homicide,  the  jury  deliberately  seized  upon 
the  plea  of  emotional  insanity  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  its 
opinion  that  a  woman  should  not^  under  the  circumstances,  be 
punished  for  killing  a  man  even  with  malice  aforethought 
However  plainly  against  the  written  law  the  verdict  was  and 
however  stupid  or  corrupt  the  jury  may  have  been  to  render  it, 
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there  wan  not  a  great  deal  uf  public  reprobation,    (Ju  ■ 
trary,  a  very  wide-spread  opinion  was  that    man  in  Cnti.^  - 
condition  in  life,  who  would  meddle  with  a  woman  as  be  dui 
with  Mrs,  Fair,  should  do  it  at  his  o%vn  risk;  and,  tf  ^hc  killed 
him,  no  verdict  against  her  should  be  adduced  in  justificatioii 
excuse  of  his  conduct.    In  other  words,  there  %vm  in  such  ca*« 
a  higher  law,  superior  to  the  written  statute^  and  against  whicli 
instructions  and  charges  of  courts  were  in  vain/ 

Various  reasons  contributed  to  make  the  Fair  case  one  of  very 
great  public  interest.  At  the  time  o(  the  homicide  ihcfc  wsw 
much  excitement,  which  continued,  with  sonic  intermissions,  until 
the  end  of  tlie  second  trial  and  acquittal  of  the  accused.  Hy  that 
time,  the  more  absorbing  subject  of  a  presidential  clcctioti  bad 
come  up  and  soon  crowded  it  entirety  out  of  thought.  Almost 
immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  of  1871-2, 
preparations  began  to  be  made  for  the  next  presidential  cam- 
paign by  the  selection  of  delegates  to  the  national  conventions. 
That  of  the  Republican  party  was  held  at  Philadelphia  on  June 
5,  1872,  and  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  General  Grant  a  second 
time  for  president  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Henry  Wilson  for 
vice-president.  But  previously,  on  May  3,  another  conventioQ 
had  been  held  at  Cincinnati^  by  what  purported  to  be  a  new 
political  party  calling  itself '^Liberal  Republican/*  which  endeav* 
ored  to  forestall  any  enthusiasm  for  Grant  by  the  nomination  of 
Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  had  helped 
build  up  the  Republican  party  but  was  then  opposed  to  Grant 
and  seemed  willing,  for  reasons  deemed  satisfactory  to  IiiQi.self. 
to  wreck  the  structure  he  had  spent  so  many  years  in  erecting. 
The  canditlate  for  vice-president,  nominated  with  Greeley,  was 
B,  GratR  Brown  of  Missouri,  On  the  other  hand,  the  Demo- 
crats, who  were  genuine  Democrats  and  believed  in  maintaining 
their  party  organization,  held  a  convention  at  Baltimore  and 
nominated  Charles  0*Conor  for  president  and  John  Qutncy 
Adams  for  vice-president  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  so-called 
Republicans,  who  nominated  Greele)%  and  the  so*calIed  Demo* 
crats,  who  did  not  join  in  nominating  0'G>nor^  had  eoalcsced 
in  support  of  a  principle,  commonly  known  m  *'an)ihliig  la  beat 
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Grant;"  and  the  combination,  which  it  produced  in  California, 
including  as  it  did  a  number  of  the  most  violent  or  at  least  noisiest 
Republicans  and  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  the  most  violent 
Democrats  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  state,  presented  a 
spectacle  truly  unaccustomed. 

The  election  took  place  on  Tuesday,  November  5,  1872,  and 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Republican  electors  by  a  vote  of 
about  fifty-four  thousand  against  forty-one  thousand  for  the 
Greeley  electors  and  one  thousand  for  the  "out-and-out"  Demo- 
crats; and  it  was  soon  known  that  the  Republicans  had  been 
successful  throughout  the  Union  and  Grant  re-elected.  At  the 
same  time,  three  Republicans,  Charles  Clayton,  Horace  F.  Page 
and  Sherman  O.  Houghton  and  only  one  Democrat,  John  K. 
Luttrell,  were  elected  from  California  to  congress.  But  this 
great  triumph  for  the  Republicans  was  soon  followed  in  Cali- 
fornia by  the  formation  of  a  new  party — a  sort  of  abnormal  and 
eccentric  growth,  which,  though  it  made  great  noise  for  a  time 
and  seriously  threatened  the  Republican  party  upon  whose  body 
it  preyed,  had  no  inherent  strength  and  did  not  last  long.  This 
new  movement  originated  principally  in  the  organization  of  a 
number  of  clubs  of  dissatisfied  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the 
state,  whose  object  was  to  discuss  their  grievances.  These  clubs, 
finding  that  for  various  reasons  they  could  not  accomplish  their 
purposes  by  open  meetings,  instituted  or  joined  a  secret  order, 
known  sometimes  as  ''Patrons  of  Husbandry"  but  more  com- 
monly as  "Grangers,"  which  extended  its  organization  through- 
out the  state  and  for  a  period  exerted  very  considerable  influence 
upon  politics.  Its  chief  matters  of  complaint  against  the  existing 
order  of  affairs,  and  against  both  the  main  political  parties  as 
responsible  therefor,  were  excessive  rates  of  railroad  freights  and 
fares  and  prodigal  expenditures  of  public  money.  It  maintained 
that  railroad  corporations,  being  the  creatures  of  statutory  law 
and  deriving  their  powers  therefrom,  should  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  legislature;  that  the  maximum  rates  of  freights 
should  be  so  fixed  by  statute  as  to  prevent  extortion  and  leave 
producers  a  margin  of  profit  on  their  productions;  that  way- 
freights  should  be  charged  only  in  proportion  to  distance  and 
at  no  greater  rate  than  through-freights;  that  such  railroads. 
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built  by  the  money  of  the  government,  as  would  not  reduce 
freights  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  principles,  shouid 
be  operated  by  the  government  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
rather  than  by  private  persons  for  personal  aggrandizement, 
and  that  it  would  cast  its  votes  and  use  its  influence  for  such 
candidates  for  the  legislature  only  as  would  cany  such  views 
into  effect.  It  also  proposed  the  utilization  of  state  prison 
labor  in  the  production  of  grain  sacks  for  home  consumption, 
to  be  sold  to  farmers  at  cost;  the  preparation  of  plans  for  a 
co-operative  bank;  the  establishment  of  a  co-operative  system 
for  the  sale  of  agricultural  supplies,  and  the  providing  of  storage 
for  grain  which  would  enable  it  to  be  retained  until  it  would 
bring  the  highest  price.* 

It  seems  plain,  even  from  the  above  brief  statement  of  their 
main  purposes,  that  the  Grangers  could  not  constitute  a  success- 
ful political  party.  They  had  crrievances  and  doubtless  meant 
well  enough;  but  they  did  not  propose  to  look  out  for  any  inter- 
ests except  their  own;  and,  by  not  regarding  the  interests  of 
others,  they  could  neither  properly  understand  nor  appreciate 
their  own.  They  did  not  base  themselves  upon  or  advocate  any 
broad  principles  of  general  application;  and  they  never  had  any 
great  or  even  moderately  great  leaders.  They  did  not  even  have 
men  properly  qualified  to  formulate  and  forcibly  urge  their  prin- 
ciples, such  as  they  were;  and,  as  to  those  principles,  there  was 
great  diversity  and  independence  of  opinion.  In  their  narrow 
sphere  they  could  stick  together,  but  in  other  respects  there  was 
no  political  cohesion  amongst  them.  In  fact  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal purposes,  frequently  put  forward  in  their  platforms,  was, 
as  above  stated,  to  stind  between  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
or  other  great  parties,  and  wield  the  balance  of  power  by  throw- 
ing their  influence  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  as  their  interests 
might  dictate.  Such  in  a  few  words  was  the  organization  among 
the  farming  part  of  the  community,  provoked  into  existence 
mainly  by  the  railroad  that  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  latter 
part  of  1872.  It  could  hardly  be  called  much  of  a  political  party 
of  itself;  but,  in  the  campaign  of  1873  for  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, it  joined  the  anti-railroad  portion  of  the  Republican  party 
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that  bained  under  the  leadership  of  Governor  Booth  and  formed 
the  new  party  referred  to^  which,  on  account  of  its  heterogeneous 
constitution,  parti-colorcd  complexion  and  unusual  make-up,  was 
nicknamed  and  generally  known  as  the  ''Dolly  Varden"  party.* 
Booth's  ambition  at  the  time  was  to  become  United  States 
senator  as  successor  to  Eugene  Casserly,  whose  term  was  to  end 
in  March,  1875;  and  his  main  object  in  the  campaign  of  1873  was 
therefore  to  secure  votes  favorable  to  his  candidacy.  As  has 
already  been  shown^  he  was  a  pronounced  opponent  to  the  railroad 
and  carried  solidly  with  him  all  the  anti- rail  road  elements  of  the 
Republican  paftj%  The  Grangers  could  very  well  join  in  a  move* 
ment  to  make  so  able  and  effective  an  enemy  of  the  railroad 
United  States  senator  and  at  the  same  time  secure  legislators 
pledged  to  antt-railroad  legislation.  The  campaign  was  well 
planned,  well  carried  out  and  eminently  successful.  Though  the 
other  parties  ran  tickets  and  great  efforts  were  made  by  each  of 
them  to  gain  the  favor  of  tlie  growing  and  already  formidable 
Granger  power,  and  though  it  was  endeavored  in  various  ways 
by  the  formation  of  new  combinations  to  turn  the  tide,  it  made 
no  diflerence.  Nothing  could  stem  the  Dolly  Varden  flood-  It 
gathered  strength  as  it  swept  along.  Among  other  things,  it 
offered  an  opportunity  for  those  misguided  Republicans^  who  had 
followed  the  ignis  fatuus  of  Liberal  Republicanism  under  the 
leadership  of  Horace  Greeley  and  thereby  substantially  identified 
themselves  with  the  Democratic  party,  to  get  back  into  what  was 
still  Republicanism — though  called  by  another  name— under  the 
leadership  of  Newton  Booth.  It  also  attracted  and  carried  along 
with  it  all  the  dissatisfied,  or  what  were  commonly  designated  the 
"disgruntled,"  elements  of  the  other  parties.  And  the  result  was 
that  the  Dolly  Varden s,  to  the  surprise  of  nearly  everj^body 
except  those  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  inconstant  and  mer- 
curial character  of  what  may  be  called  the  uncertain  or  floating 
vote  of  California,  carried  tlie  election  of  September  3,  1873,  in 
many  parts  of  tlie  state,  and  secured  a  majority  which  made 
Bootli's  election  to  the  United  States  senate  a  matter  beyond 
peradventure. 

For  the  judicial  election  of  1873^  which  was  to  take  place  on 
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October  15,  the  Republicans  had  norn mated  Samuel  ii*  i) 
as  justice  of  the  supreme  cou  rt  to  serve  out  tlie  term  made 
by  the  death  of  Justice  Royal  T,  Spraguc,    The  Oemocnis 
nominated  Samuel  B.  McKee  for  the  same  office,    Ajid  %o  the 
contest  stood  up  to  the  September  election,  when  the  Dolly 
den  triumph  suggested  the  formation  of  a  pcrtnaneiu  i>ew.^Utefl 
party  under  Dully  Varden  control  and  the  nomination  of  a  cao- 
didate  for  the  vacancy  on  the  supreme  bench.    The  result  was 
the  organization  of  what  was  called  tlie  Peoples  Independent 
party;  the  hasty  calling  of  a  judicial  stale  convention,  which  met 
at  Sacramento  on  September  25;  the  adoption  of  a  platform  vhidi 
was  mainly  directed,  in  addition  to  an ti- railroad  declamatkiQ,  lo 
strictures  against  party  corruption  and  protests  against  party 
fealty,  and  the  nomination  of     W.  McKinstry  for  justice  of  the 
supreme  court    The  election,  like  the  previous  one,  was  carried 
by  the  whimp  hurrah  or  excitement  of  the  hour — whatever  may 
be  the  correct  term  to  use  for  so  sudden  and  ephemeral  a  phe*] 
nomenon — and  with  even  greater  majorities,   McKinstry  received  j 
nearly  twenty-six  thousand  votes  as  against  about  twenty  thou* ' 
sand  for  McKee  and  a  little  over  fourteen  thousand  for  D  winelle.* 
But  the  excitement  of  these  contests  and  the  prestige  of  Ddly 
Vardenism  itself  died  out  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  had  risen;  so  ^ 
that  there  was  very  little  of  them  left  even  when  the  next  legtsla*fl 
turc  met  on  December  i,  i^y^.    Though  Booths  as  will  be  seen, 
managed  to  secure  his  election  to  the  United  States  senate,  the 
Dolly  Varden  or  People's  Independent  party  played  but  a  small 
figure  and,  besides,  kept  continually  diminishing;  and  most  01 
those,  who  had  received  its  votes,  as  well  as  those  w  lio  had  given 
it  votes,  drifted  off  into  affiliations  with  their  old  parlies. 

While  politics  were  thus  engrossing  the  attention  of  a  portion  of 
the  public,  a  great  and  very  important  invention  and  improvemenl 
in  city  passenger  transportation  was  being  worked  out  in  San 
Francisco,  The  development  of  the  street  railroad  system 
that  city,  which  superseded  the  use  of  omnibuses  about  the  year 
1863  as  has  seen  seen,  met  witli  serious  obstacles  in  the  numer- 
ous hills  and  steep  grades,  which  could  not  practically  be  stir- 
mounted  by  the  ordinary  horse-cars  that  were  successfully  u^ted 
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on  the  more  level  grounds.  As  much  of  the  most  desirable  resi- 
dence property  was  on  the  heights,  and  particularly  those  hills 
that  overlooked  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  bay  and  aiTorded 
views  of  the  Contra  Costa  range  and  the  purple  peaks  of  Tamal- 
pais  and  Monte  Diablo,  it  became  a  problem  how  to  get  up  and 
down  them  cheaply,  speedily ,  con veniently  and  safely.  Among  the 
first  whose  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  was  A.  S.  HalH- 
die  of  San  Francisco,  manufacturer  of  wire  rope,  who  appears  to 
have  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  devising  modes  of  transport- 
ing materials  over  mountain  roads  by  means  of  continuously- 
running  cables.  If  any  such  device  should  be  used  in  a  city,  k 
would  of  course  be  necessary  to  prevent  any  material  obstruction 
of  the  street  for  ordinary  travel  and  enable  the  vehicles,  Hsed  with 
it,  to  be  moved  up  or  down  at  a  sufficient  rate  of  speed,  and  at  tkc 
same  time  to  be  stopped  at  any  moment  and  tn  any  part  of  the 
line  as  might  be  desired.  The  first  difficulty  would  be  overcome 
by  sinking  an  endless,  or  in  other  words  a  circuit  of  continuously- 
moving,  cable  under-ground,  and  the  second,  by  some  kind  of  a 
grip  that  would  catch  or  let  go  the  cable  at  any  point  and  run 
with  it  at  full  speed  or  any  less  rate  as  might  be  wished.  Several 
contrivances  for  utilizing  cables  and  grips  had  been  devised  by 
other  persons;  but  the  exact  thing  for  the  purpose  of  a  steep 
street  railroad  in  a  city  remained  a  disideratum. 

About  the  beginning  of  1872,  a  number  of  citizens  including 
Hallidie,  Joseph  W.  Britton,  Henry  L.  Davis  and  others  were 
interested  in  a  project  to  run  a  railroad  of  some  kind  from  the 
business  portion  of  the  city  up  Russian  Hill.  It  appears  that  at 
first  a  road  for  horse-cars  was  contemplated;  but  Hallidie  was 
still  revolving  the  idea  of  a  cable  in  his  mind.  About  the  same 
time,  a  skillful  civil  engineer,  named  William  Eppelsheimer,  who 
had  been  recommended  to  him  by  Irving  M.  Scott — afterwards 
the  head  of  the  Union  Iron  Works  and  the  builder  of  some  of 
the  largest  and  most  efficient  government  war  vessels  afloat — was 
engaged  by  Hallidie;  furnished  with  his  ideas  about  a  cable 
road;  instructed  in  what  was  to  be  accomplished,  and  set  to 
work  on  the  details.  Like  most  other  inventions  of  the  kind, 
valuable  suggestions  were  made  by  different  persons;  Britton 
seems  to  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  manner  of  using 
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the  cable;  other?  also  dropped  hints  that  were  turned  to  account; 
but  it  was  chiefly  HaUidie,  aided  however  to  some  extent  hj 
Eppelsheimer — who  became  superintendent  of  construction  and 
chief  engineer  of  the  road — that  was  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
conceiving  and  solving  the  problem  of  how  to  use  the  cable 
and  make  it  practicable.  Even  after  the  plans  were  all  worked 
out.  it  \i-as  some  time  before  the  public  could  be  made  to  bdieve 
in  the  s\-stem.  It  was  eas>-  for  an\-bod}-  to  suggest  difficulties, 
and  some  of  them  seemed  ver\-  serious.  But  notwithstancSng 
everj-thing  that  could  be  said,  the  projectors,  after  con\'incii^ 
themselves,  no  -'.^nger  hesitated.  They  started  at  once  to  build 
a  double  railroad  track,  with  an  underground  trench  in  the 
center  of  each  pair  of  rails,  connecting  ii-ith  the  sur&ce  by  a 
continuous  ven^-  narrow  open  slot,  all  the  way  on  Clay  street 
from  Kearny  to  Jones;  stretched  their  wire  cable  on  rollers  in 
it  so  that  there  would  be  a  descending  cable  under  one  traclc 
and  an  ascending  cable  under  the  other;  erected  a  powerful 
engine  with  a  drum  to  drive  the  cable  at  LeaA'enworth  street, 
and  built  a  number  of  car^  in  such  manner  that  each  could  be 
attached  to  the  cable  b\'  a  steel  bar  passing  down  through  the 
slot  and  having  at  the  lower  end  a  grip  so  arranged  with  rollers 
that  it  would  catch  and  hold  or  release  the  cable  or  let  it  slip 
through  the  rollers  as  might  be  desired,  and  also  ha\'ing  a 
contrivance  at  its  upper  end  in  the  car,  worked  by  a  wheel  and 
double  screw,  to  open  or  contract  the  grip  at  will.  At  each 
terminus  of  the  line  there  were  turn-tables;  and  the  whole  was 
so  constructed  that  the  bars,  running  down  through  the  slot 
and  connecting  cars  with  grips,  were  to  be  carried  along  and 
have  unobstructed  play  through  the  whole  length  of  the  line 
up  and  down  and  around  from  one  track  to  the  other  at  the 
termini. 

It  was  on  June  2,  1873 — for  it  took  some  time  to  work  out 
all  the  details — that  ground  was  broken  for  the  new  road  But 
when  a  start  was  made,  constructit>n  was  comparati\*ely  rapid. 
The  distance  from  Kearny  street  to  Jones  was  about  twent>'- 
eight  hundred  feet,  and  the  summit  at  Jones  street  was  three 
hundred  and  seven  feet  above  the  level  of  Kearny.  On  August 
2,  1873,  the  road  was  completed  to  Jones  street  and  several  cars 
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were  run  up  and  down.  It  then  being  determined  to  extend  the 
cable  system  five  hundred  feet  further  to  the  stationary  engine 
house  at  Leavenworth  street,  some  further  delay  occurred;  but 
by  the  beginning  of  September,  1873,  the  line  opened  for  general 
traffic  and  proved  to  be  a  great  success  not  only  in  a  mechanical 
but  also  in  a  financial  point  of  view.  On  account  of  this  success, 
it  did  not  take  long  for  other  roads  of  similar  character  to  start; 
they  were  found  to  be  quite  as  available  for  level  ground  as  for 
steep  grades;  and  various  improvements  were  made  from  time 
to  time — one,  for  which  Asa  E.  Hovey  is  entitled  to  the  credit, 
being  the  use  of  a  comparatively  simple  lever  for  working  the 
grip  instead  of  the  complicated  double  screw  before  mentioned. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  cable  roads  were  running  in  almost 
every  direction  not  only  in  and  about  San  Francisco  but  in 
many  other  cities  and  towns  of  California  and  also  in  cities 
of  other  states  and  countries.  They  could  be  worked  more 
economically  than  horse  railroads,  and  with  much  greater  speed 
and  more  satisfaction  to  the  public.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  would  have  been  extended  and  improved  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  electric  roads  for  city  as  well  as  country  purposes,  and 
for  ascending  steep  grades  as  well  as  for  level  running,  which 
have  substantially  superseded  the  cable  lines  and  are  now  the 
roads  of  the  day. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


BOOTH  AND  PACHECO. 

TIII^  le«;islature  of  1873-4  organized  by  electing^  Democratic 
orticcrs  in  the  senate,  with  Wilham  Irwin  at  the  head,  and 
mixed  officers  in  the  assembly  with  Morris  M,  Elstee  as 
Dolly  \\irden  speaker,  chosen  only  after  a  long  and  bitter  contest 
and  by  the  majv>rity  of  a  single  vote.  Immediately  upon  its 
organization  on  Deccnibcr  5,  1 873,  Booth  presented  his  biennial 
message.  He  thought  he  had  reason  to  congratulate  the  people 
on  the  general  good  condition  of  affairs.  He  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  while  in  former  years  property  had  been  assessed 
at  different  rales  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  varying  from  as 
Utile  as  fifteen  per  cent  of  actual  values  in  some  quarters  to  as 
much  as  eighty  per  cent  in  others,  the  state  board  of  equalization, 
recently  organized,  had  brought  about  more  uniformity  and  in 
doing  so  had  raised  the  assessment  roll  of  the  state  from  about 
two  hundred  and  sixly-seven  millions  of  dollars  in  1 871  to  about 
six  hundred  and  thi:ly-seven  millions  in  1 872.  This  amount, 
however,  included  assessments  for  solvent  debts,  which  had  in 
April  been  decided  by  the  supreme  court  to  be  unconstitutional 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  double  taxation;  and  the  assessment 
roll  of  1873  had  therefore,  by  striking  out  such  solvent  debts, 
been  considerably  reduced  but  still  amounted  to  upwards  of  five 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  millions  of  dollars  and  nearly  twice 
the  amount  of  1871.  He  stated  the  amount  of  the  state  debt, 
other  than  the  school  and  other  bonds  held  by  public  institu- 
tions, to  be  a  little  over  two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars. 
But  when  he  came  to  speak  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  various 
counties  of  the  state,  he  showed  that  their  funded  debts  amounted 
to  more  than  seven  anil  a  half  milli»>n  dollars,  and  declared  that 
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it  was  "so  heavy  a  burden  as  to  threaten  the  bankruptcy  and 
practical  dissolution  of  the  county  governments"  and  to  present 
•*the  most  gloomy  outlook  of  the  financial  future  of  the  people 
of  the  state  and  the  most  difficult  one  for  the  legislature  to  deal 
with/'  He  also  directed  his  scrutiny  to  various  extravagances 
in  public  expenditures — to  which  additional  force  was  given  by 
the  fact,  called  the  day  before  to  public  attention,  that  each 
member  of  the  last  senate  on  an  average  had  been  furnished 
with  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  and  seventy-four  cents 
worth  of  stationery — and  he  called  for  retrenchment,  and  again 
retrenchment,  and  still  again  retrenchment,  wherever  it  could 
be  practiced  And  as  a  move  in  that  direction,  he  recommended 
that  the  state  should  "discontinue  appropriations  to  institutions 
not  under  her  control,  and  that  no  appropriations  should  be 
made  in  aid  of  private  societies,  to  promote  special  interests,  or 
for  bounties  or  subsidies/'^ 

He  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the  public  lands, 
given  for  school,  seminary  and  public  building  purposes,  had 
been  sold — though  there  remained  a  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  United  States  had  by  its  cession  of  such  lands  relin- 
quished its  rights  to  whatever  mines  of  precious  metals  might  be 
in  them.  He  seemed  to  think  it  questionable  whether  the  United 
States  intended  to  convey  the  mines  in  school  sections.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  swamp  and  overflowed  land  had  been  ceded  to 
the  state  in  trust  for  the  purposes  of  reclamation,  and  it  never 
would,  and  never  was  intended  to,  yield  revenue.  As  to  all  tlie 
land  in  the  state  in  general,  it  was  to  be  observed  that  a  very 
great  deal  was  held  by  a  very  few  persons.  One  single  individual 
had  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  one  hundred  acres; 
while  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  persons  together  owned  five 
million  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  four  hundred 
and  sixty-four  acres,  and  no  one  of  them  less  than  twenty  thou- 
sand acres.  He  stated  the  number  of  school-children,  at  the  time 
he  spoke  in  1873,  to  be  one  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  ten,  of  whom  twelve  and  a  half  thousand  attended 
private  schools  and  ninety-seven  thousand  were  enrolled  in  public 
schools,  though  only  seventy -one  thousand  of  the  latter  attended 
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witli  sufficient  regularity  to  be  considered  pupils.     He  was 
opinion  that  education  should  be  compulsory;  beiie\*cd  in  the 
employment  of  teachers  trained  to  the  business;  considered  ibc 
ordinary  and  common  practice  of  examining  teachers  by  rignta- 
role  questions  absurd,  and  repeated,  what  he  had  said  in  his 
iuauguralp  that  the  words  "white"  and  "black*' should  be  stricken 
from  the  school  laws  and  that  black  children  shuidd  have  ;ui 
equal  right  with  white  children '*to  a  fair  start  in  the  race  of  Ufa' 
He  announced  as  a  very  interesting  fact — and  %vhat  was  aUo  ■ 
very  important  one—  that  the  University  of  California  had  oo 
July  6,  1S73,  taken  possession  of  its  permanent  site  at  Berkelcyj 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Contra  Costa  mountains— whcticc, 
the  Athens  of  the  Pacific,  It  looks  down  upon  a  busy  highway  <il 
nations  and  is  kept  cool  and  pure  bv  the  salt  sea- breezes  of  1^ 
limitless  ocean.' 

Though  he  still  continued,  as  lie  had  done  in  his  inaugural^ 
favor  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty,  he  gave  no  reasons 
his  sentiment  in  that  respect;  but  it  was  evident  that  he  had 
sympathy  with  crime  as  suck  He  mentioned  the  fact  that  John 
J,  Marks  of  San  Francisco,  one  of  the  board  of  state  horbar 
commissioners,  had  been  charged  with  embezzlement  in  his  office; 
proceeded  against  both  civilly  and  criminally,  and  forced  lot 
resign,  which  he  did  on  February  4, 1873;  that  Jasper  O'Fafrell, 
his  colleague,  though  not  charged  with  crime,  had  resigned  on 
March  4,  and  that  since  that  time  the  receipts  from  ih 
board  had  increased  about  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  a  d;iy- — 
and  the  tone,  in  which  he  collocated  the  facts^  indicated  that 
Marks,  with  all  the  money  he  was  charged  w^ith  taking  and 
the  influence  he  might  liave  been  able  to  bring  to  bcar^  would 
have  utterly  failed  in  securing  executive  clemency  from  him.  It 
was  one  of  the  great  faults  of  the  governors  of  Califoraia  from 
the  start,  that  they  too  often  neutralii^cd  the  expensive  efforts  of 
the  courts  to  punish  crime;  and  Booth  himself,  in  tJie  more  than 
one  hundred  instances  in  which  he  exercised  the  pardoning  or 
commuting  power,  doubtless  too  often  allowed  his  sympathies  or 
the  persuasions  of  his  friends  to  carry  him  beyond  the  dictates  o 
good  judgment    An  act  of  April  4,  1864,  requiring  the  govcr 
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nor  to  grant  pardons  on  Uic  recomniendiitioii  of  the  state  prboji 
directors  in  certain  ca^es/  and  a  subsequent  act  of  Marcb  9, 
authorizing  the  legislature  to  recommend  pardons  to  the  gov- 
ernor/ were  in  part  responsible  for  this  apparently  wholesale 
pardoning  business;  yet,  making  all  allowances  for  these  acts, 
there  still  seems  to  have  been  entirely  too  much  interference  with 
sentences  imposed  after  long  and  expensive  trials  in  the  courts. 
But,  however  this  may  be  and  whatever  the  case  as  to  other 
governors,  Booth  at  least  was  never  cliargcd  with  any  greater 
offense  tJian  the  failure  to  persist  in  saying  the  *'no/'  which  in  the 
greater  number  of  such  cases  is  a  positive  virtue** 

Booth  pronounced  the  geological  survey  of  the  state  unsatis- 
iactory,  and  in  effect  reconmiended  the  abolition  of  tlie  commis- 
sion and  depositing  what  was  left  of  the  survey  in  charge  of  the 
University,  Under  his  chilHng  remarks,  the  geological  survey 
and  other  correlated  work  stopped;  and  they  have  never  as  yet 
been  resumed.  On  the  otlier  hand,  he  used  or  ratlier  repeated 
terms  of  extravagant  and  indiscriminating  praise  in  reference  to 
thecodesj  which  had  been  adopted  at  the  previous  session.  It 
appeared  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  justices  of  tite  supreme 
courts  he  had  in  the  spring  of  1873  appointed  Stephen  J.  Field, 
Jaclcson  Temple  and  John  W.  Dwindle  to  revise  the  codes. 
They  reported  to  the  governor,  and  he  reported  to  the  country, 
that  tlie  codes  were  ** perfect  in  their  analysis,  admirable  in  their 
order  and  arrangement  and  furnishing  a  complete  code  of  laws — 
the  first  time,  we  believe,  that  such  a  result  has  been  achieved  by 
any  portion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  British  races."  At  the  same 
time,  he  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  numerous  defects  that  had 
been  found  by  his  own  revisers  in  what  had  thus  been  pro- 
nounced so  perfect  and  admirable;  and  it  may  be  added  that 
before  the  end  of  the  session  the  changes  were  so  numerous 
that  it  became  necessary  to  publish  an  extra  volume  of  statutes 
devoted  exclusively  to  "amendments  to  the  codes,"  Similar 
extra  volumes  of  "amendmenLs  to  the  codes"  were  published  for 
several  succeeding  sessions ;  and  to  this  day  great  changes  are 
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constantly  being  made — ^showing  that  the  state  is  still  vcfy 
from  having  a  *' complete  code  of  laws/'  * 

Such  were  some  of  the  main  subjects  treated  and  enough 
the  manner  of  treatment  to  indicate  the  general  spirit  of  Booth' 
message.  There  was  generally  speaking  no  topic  of  inter 
omitted-  He  knew  that  it  was  going  to  be  his  last  formal  iocs* 
sage  on  the  condition  of  the  state,  as  well  as  his  first  one;  and  be 
elaborated  and  polished  it  with  great  industry  and  care,  malciiig 
a  very  full  and  in  many  respects  able  state  docufiient  Mean- 
while he  was  not  inattentive  to  his  ambition  for  tlie  United  Stale* 
senate.  It  was  doubtless  in  bad  taste  for  a  governor  to  be  schem- 
ing for  the  United  States  senate;  it  was  in  fact  a  diflficult,  if  not 
an  impossible  thing  to  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  ftrst-dass 
governor  and  a  first-class  candidate  for  the  United  States  scfiate 
But  Booth  had  precedents,  such  as  they  were;  and  be  did  not 
hesitate.  In  the  meanwhile,  Eugene  Gasserly,  the  United  States 
senator  whose  term  of  six  years  was  to  expire  on  March  3, 
and  whom  Booth  desired  to  succeed  for  a  full  term,  had  becocne 
thoroughly  sick  and  tired  of  the  office  and  on  November  28^  1873, 
resigned^ — leaving  an  unexpired  term  of  a  little  over  a  year;  aiid 
this  had  to  be  filled  by  the  legislature  of  1875-4  ^  y^^^W  as  flic 
succession  to  the  full  term.  The  matter  came  up  in  the  respective 
houses,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  congress,  on  December  i6» 
1 873-  In  the  senate,  for  the  full  term,  Booths  Dolly  Vardcn,  Jam^ 
T.  Farley,  Democrat,  and  James  McM*  Shafter,  Straight  Repub* 
lican,  received  each  thirteen  votes;  in  tlie  assembly  Booth  reccii^ed 
fbrty-thrce  votes  to  twenty  eight  for  Farley  and  nine  for  Shafter, 
For  the  unexpired  term,  in  the  senate,  John  S.  Hager,  Democrat, 
received  eighteen  votes;  Jesse  Goodwin,  Dolly  Vardcn,  eight; 
Cornelius  Cole,  Straight  Republican,  five;  while  in  the  assembly 
Hager  had  thirty-two,  Goodwin  ten  and  Cole  eighteen.  There 
being  no  choice  by  both  houses,  the  matter  came  itp  in  joint 
convention  on  December  20,  when  Booth  was  elected  for  the  full 
term  by  a  vote  of  sixty-one  to  thirty*seven  for  Farlej^and  twenty 
for  Shafter;  and  on  December  23,  Hager  was  electetl  %n  the  unex- 
pired term  by  a  vote  of  fifty-five  as  against  twenty  ff>r  Thonus 
H.  Inline  and  thirteen  for  Sh after/ 
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Notwithstanding  his  election  to  the  United  States  senate,  Booth 
d  not  give  up  the  office  of  governor;  but  on  the  contrary  he 
tained  it  until  he  was  ready  to  proceed  to  Washington  and  take 
his  seat  in  congress.  In  the  meanwhile,  directly  after  the  election, 
Philip  A.  Roach,  partly  in  expression  of  Itis  own  opinion  and 
partly  in  expression  of  that  of  others,  introdm;ed  into  the  senate 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution  to  the  efifect  that  the 
governor  should  be  ineligible  to  the  office  of  United  States  sena- 
tor, or  any  other  elective  office,  during  the  term  for  which  he 
should  have  been  elected  governor  This  amendment,  though 
only  in  part  adopted  by  the  legislature,  seemed  so  proper  under 
the  circumstances  that  it  played  a  part  in  the  reasons  for  calling 
a  new  constitutional  conv^ention — tlie  question  for  which  was 
ordered  to  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people  at  the  next 
election.'  In  addition  to  the  call  for  such  election,  the  legislature 
of  1875-4  approved  a  great  number  of  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  and  recommended  them  to  the  next  legislature;* 
but  nothing  of  importance  in  relation  to  any  of  them  was  done 
until  the  general  overturn  and  upsetting  of  nearly  every'^thing  that 
had  been  established  in  the  state,  which  was  accomplished  by  the 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution  in  1879. 

A  few  days  after  the  senatorial  elections,  a  corresponding 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Daily  Evening  Post,  named  A.  D. 
Bell,  published  in  his  newspaper  a  report  that  the  final  vote  of 
Selden  J,  Finney,  joint-senator  from  San  Francisco  and  San  M^bteo 
counties,  which  after  having  been  thrown  a  number  of  times  for 
Shafter  was  changed  to  Booth,  had  been  '* influenced  by  the 
receipt  of  a  specific  sum/'  When  asked  for  his  authority  for 
making  such  a  charge  of  corruption ^  Bell  refused  to  reveal  the 
name  of  any  originator  of  the  report  or  where  he  had  heard  it. 
Thereupon,  on  motion  of  David  Goodale,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  senate  to  the  effect  that  Bell  was  himself  respon- 
sible for  the  authorship  of  the  charge,  and  that  he  should  be 
expelled  from  the  reporters'  desk  in  the  senate  chamber.  At  the 
next  meeting,  however,  the  resolution  of  expulsion  was,  on  motion 
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of  Farley,  reconsidered  by  unanimous  vote;  and  tlic  subject 
ter  referred  to  a  special  committee,  which  subsequently 
as  a  summiTig  up  of  the  whole  business,  without  a  word 
the  author  or  the  truth  of  the  report,  that  the  publicatsoci 
injudicious;  that  the  action  of  the  senate  was  hast>\  and  tbat  the" 
reconsideration  of  the  vote  of  expulsion  was  prudent.  It  thm- 
upon  recommended  that  the  resolution  of  expulsion  should  be 
rejected.  This  report  was  adopted;  and  tliere  the  Bell  busioe^ 
dropped/  In  the  assembly  ,  somewhat  similar  proceedings  tool 
place  in  reference  to  an  individual  named  Charles  P.  Converse 
He  had  made  a  statement  that  he  could  for  money  control  tht 
legislature.  This  seems  to  have  so  distressed  the  assembly  tlul 
it  at  once  issued  a  warrant  and  had  him  arrested,  A  contmii 
appointed  to  investigate  the  subject,  reported  that  Converse 
made  tJie  statement  attributed  to  him  but  had  not  influenced 
member,  and  had  merely  attempted  to  speculate  on  his  c 
of  corruption.  As  a  caution,  however,  to  be  more  careful  for  the 
future,  he  was  adjudged  guilty  of  contempt  and  sent  to  Jail  for 
six  days.  Soon  afterwards  another  committee  of  Uie  assemblyi 
appointed  to  look  into  the  charges  of  bribery  and  corrupbon  in 
the  United  States  senatorial  contest,  reported  that  no  money*  bad 
been  used  for  the  election  either  of  Booth  or  Hagcr,  and  in  cfiect 
that  everybody  was  pure  and  no  one  guilty — all  of  which  appears 
to  have  been  entirely  satisfactory  to  those  concerned.' 

It  was,  perhapSj  not  an  unusual  thing  to  find  a  number  of  able 
men  in  a  legislature,  and  at  the  same  time  to  find  that  they  had 
little  or  no  influence;  but  in  this  respect  the  legislature  of  1873-4 
was  prominent.  As  an  instance,  there  was  a  very  able  and  states- 
manlike report  in  the  senate  by  Thomas  H.  Laine  against  giving 
a  state  annuity  to  John  A.  Sutter,  with  abundant  reasons  why» 
however  kind  Sutter  may  have  been  to  the  early  immigranis,  the 
state  could  not  properly  become  an  almoner  and  had  no  right 
dispose  of  money  collected  to  carry  on  the  government  by  gi%ifig 
it  to  any  person,  and  especially  to  single  out  a  particular  person 
for  bounty  w^hen  there  were  others  equally  entitled  to  it  But 
these  wise  words  had  no  apparent  influence;  and  a  new*  act  passed 
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and  was  approved,  giving  Sutter  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  month  for  two  years  out  of  the  state  treasury,  and  at  the 
same  time  providing  that  the  warrants  issued  to  him  should  not 
be  assignable/  A  like  bill,  equally  objectionable  for  the  same 
reasons,  though  perhaps  the  object  of  the  bounty  was  quite  as 
deserving  and  much  more  needy,  gave  to  James  A.  Marshall,  the 
discoverer  of  gold,  one  hundred  dollars  per  month  for  two  years 
and  made  warrants  in  his  favor  unassignable.'  Another  very  able 
report  was  made  in  the  senate  by  William  T.  Graves,  John  J.  De 
Haven  and  Thomas  H.Laine  against  the  closing  of  certain  streets, 
in  the  line  of  improvements  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  making  of  a 
race-track  and  the  convenience  of  certain  sporting  men  interested 
in  the  fashionable  dissipation  of  horse-racing.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  best  of  reasons  against  it,  the  bill  passed  and  was  approved, 
and  the  streets  were  closed  for  more  than  twenty  years.  In  the 
senate  also,  cogent  reasons  were  given  against  a  bill,  which  had 
been  presented,  ordering  the  courts  of  the  state  to  dismiss  any 
indictments  found  in  them  against  Henry  Meiggs,  the  famous 
fugitive  from  justice,  who  had  made  a  great  fortune  in  South 
America  and  seemed  desirous  of  revisiting  the  scenes  of  his  early 
adventures.  It  was  plain  that  such  a  statute  would  be  an  unwar- 
rantable interference  by  the  legislature  with  the  judicial  depart- 
ment and  clearly  unconstitutional;  but  the  legislature  seemed 
determined  to  pass  it,  and  did  so.  Booth  vetoed  it,  and  in  his 
veto  message  repeated  the  objections  to  it;  but  the  legislature  was 
still  determined  and  passed  it  over  the  veto.'  As  has  already 
been  stated,  however,  Meiggs  was  wise  enough  to  remain  in  his 
South  American  home. 

In  the  assembly  there  were  likewise  some  able  reports  at  this 
session.  One  was  in  reference  to  the  new  city  hall  of  San 
Francisco,  which  had  been  commenced  in  1870  and  had  already 
cost  unconscionable  sums  and  was  destined  to  cost  many  times 
more  than  the  work  upon  it  was  worth.  The  report  exposed 
much  expensive  carelessness;  but  the  business  went  on  after 
the  report  about  the  same  as  it  had  gone  on  before.    Up  to 
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this  time,  it  has  cost  five  millions  of  dollars,  though  in 
respects  not  welt  suited  for  its  purposes,  and  it  is  still  unfiiii^ 
Another  was  in  regard  to  the  so-called  **  governor  s  niansio 
erected  on  the  state  capitol  grounds  at  Sacramento  at  m 
of  about  sixty  tliousand  dollars,  which  it  pronounced  "4  Iiu 
failure"  and  characterized  as  "a  gilded  monument  to  pu 
extravagance  and  folly/'  *  Still  another  report,  and  one  of  great 
altliough  painful  significance,  was  by  F*  S,  Freeman,  chainttan 
of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  on  the  practicability 
reducing  appropriations  for  incidental  exjicnscs  in  the  scv 
piibiic  offices.  He  said  it  was  impossible,  for  the  reason 
officials,  and  the  legislature  as  well,  had  become  accu!ilo<Yicdf 
to  an  extravagant  style  and  lavish  expenditure*  custom«try  in 
aristocratic  governments  and  to  a  certain  extent  mucHooi 
or  at  least  tolerated  by  the  public,  which  could  not,  ont 
ordinary  circumstances,  be  resisted.  There  were  some  in' 
tions  in  recent  elections,  he  seemed  to  think,  that  the  baodul 
public  sentiment  alluded  to  was  being  succeeded  by  a  wholesome 
determination  to  check  official  extravagance.  But  that  Kiras 
matter  rather  to  be  hoped  for  than  expected.  The  admtnisti 
tion  of  public  afikirs  had  advanced  very  fer  from  the  days 
that  true  economy  and  light  tixation  which  should  characterize^ 
a  republican  government  "Thomas  Jefferson,"  he  said,  casting 
his  eyes  back  on  the  early  history  of  American  politicly  "  w 
inaugurated  as  president  of  the  United  States^  rode  00  ho 
back  to  the  front  of  the  capitol,  hitched  his  Jiorsc — ^wtthout 
aid  of  lackey  or  stirrup-holder — ^mounted  to  the  place  ofinaug 
ration,  and,  standing  there  in  the  plain  costume  of  a  rcfi 
gentleman,  took  the  oath  of  office  and  entered  upon  the  dirti 
of  his  high  position  in  a  manner  which  can  not  but  challenge 
the  admiration  uf  all  who  deplore  the  gfiudy  parade  and  pompous 
extravagance  of  a  presidential  inauguration  of  to-diy/*  A  more 
hopeful  report  was  in  relation  to  progress  made  at  the  stale 
university  at  Berkeley;  and  in  the  same  connection  it  may  be 
added  that  the  legislature  passed  an  act  prohibiting  the  sale 
intoxicating  liquor  within  two  miles  of  the  university  groti 
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The  anti-railroad  sentiment,  which  had  not  diminished  since 
Booth  s  eleulion,  manifested  itself  at  this  session  by  tiie  repeal 
of  the  various  statutes,  known  as  tlie  "five  per  cent  subsidy 
acts,"  authorizing  counties  to  subscribe  for  the  construction  of 
railroads  to  the  extent  of  five  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value 
of  property  within  their  boundaries/  There  was  considerable 
discussion  as  to  railroad  freights  ajid  fares,  but  nothing  of 
importance  was  accomplished.  One  bill  on  the  subject^  intro- 
duced in  the  assembly  by  J.  W*  Snyder  of  Mariposa  county,  was 
on  motion  of  John  F.  Swifts  chairman  of  the  committee  on  cor- 
porations, stricken  from  the  records  as  "an  insult  to  the  people 
of  the  state  of  California/' '  There  was  also  an  attempt  to  stir 
up  the  subject  of  land  monopoly  and  the  stupendous  frauds 
said  to  have  been  perpetrated  in  reference  to  the  subject;  but 
it  hkewise  ended  in  nothing.  Another  matter  of  importance, 
which  had  attracted  much  pubHc  attention  and  was  made  the 
object  of  some  investigation  at  this  session,  was  the  law's  delay 
or,  in  other  words,  why  litigants  were  subjected  to  such  long 
and  seemingly  unnecessary  delays  in  the  trial  and  decision  of 
their  causes  in  the  various  courts  of  the  state.  But  as  the 
committee,  which  had  the  matter  in  charge,  referred  the  subject 
to  the  judges  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  FranciscOj  against 
whom  the  chief  complaints  were  made,  and  accepted  their  state- 
ments in  explanation  of  the  delays  complained  of,  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  much  progress  would  be  made;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  tht^re  was  none  at  all  The  subject  of 
woman  suffrage  also  received  some  attention;  but  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  both  houses,  to  which  it  was  referred,  made  a  report, 
more  amusmg  than  instructive,  stating  that  it  had  not  deemed 
it  necessary  to  recommend  an  amendment  to  the  constitution 
allowing  women  to  vote,  for  the  reason  that  there  was  likely 
before  very  long  to  be  a  constitutional  convention  and  Uiat  the 
"committee  anticipate  many  good  results  therefrom.'** 

Booth's  vetoes  at  this  session,  though  not  so  plentiful  as  at 
the  last,  were,  with  the  exception  of  the  Meiggs  matter  already 
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notked^  quite  as  successful  One  %vas  to  a  senate  bill  designed 
to  create  a  new  county,  to  be  called  that  of  Vallejo,  by  a  divtsioii 
of  Solano  county.  Booth  called  attention  to  tbe  fact  thai  it  was 
the  first  time  an  attempt  of  the  kind  had  ever  been  made  agasast 
the  unanimous  wish  of  the  people  of  the  county.  His  veto  wa* 
sus^ned  in  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  twenty-four  against  elcv 
He  also  vetoed  an  assembly  bill,  which  purported  to  regii 
the  hours  of  labor  of  street-car  conductors  and  drivers, 
law  as  it  stood  was  that  eight  hours  of  labor  should  consti 
a  day's  work,  unless  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  by  the  pa 
ties  to  a  contract*  The  act  in  regard  to  street -car  conducto 
and  drivers  provided  that  twelve  hours  should  constitute  a  da> 
work  and  that  they  should  be  entitled  to  recover  a  dollar  m 
hour  for  every  additional  hour  they  might  be  required  to  work 
Booth  in  his  veto  message  remarked  that  the  act  proceeded  upoo 
the  tlieory  that  all  men  of  lawful  age  were  competefit  to  ntal 
their  ovi-n  contracts  for  w^ages  and  hours  of  labor,  except  insa; 
persons  and  street-railroad  conductors  and  drivers.  He  thco' 
went  on  to  point  out  the  impracticability  and  absurdity  of  the 
law  and  in  fact  of  all  legislation  of  the  same  general  character. 
And  his  veto  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  thirt)*-ninc  to  thirty-two,' 

On  February  27,  1875,  five  days  before  his  term  as  Unit 
States  senator  was  to  commence.  Booth  resigned  hb  ofBce 
governor  and  Romualdo  Pacheco,  the  lieutenant-govcTn  :  * 
his  place  and  was  sworn  in,  Pachcco  was  a  native  Caj : 
bom  at  Santa  Barbara  on  October  31,  iSjti  and  the  son  of  that 
Romualdo  Pacheco  who  lost  his  life  in  the  struggle,  already 
related,  between  the  troops  of  Governor  Victoria  and  Pablo  dc 
Portilla  respectively,  near  Los  Angeles  in  December,  1 85 1,  He 
received  his  early  education  in  part  from  private  tutors  and  in 
part  from  a  school  at  Honolulu  in  the  Haii*aiian  l5laa<]s.  As 
he  grew  up,  he  devoted  some  attention  to  nautical  matters  aloog 
the  southern  coast;  but  his  chief  pursuits  were  connected 
the  business  of  stock-raising,  in  tlic  various  branches  of 
particularly  horsemanship  and  the  use  of  the  reata,  he 
an  expert  and  acquired  a  frame  of  great  strength  and 
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He  more  than  once  assisted  in  capturing  bears,  sometimes  ^^vi- 
zlies,  with  lassoes  alone;  and,  by  constant  out-door  exercise  and 
the  avoidance  of  intemperance  in  the  fashionable  vices  of  the 
day,  he  grew  to  be  a  fine  specimen  of  physical  vigor  and  one 
of  the  most  promising  of  the  native  Call  Torn  ians  of  Spanish 
blood  In  iSS7,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  years,  he  was  elected 
^senator  for  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Luis  Obispo  counties  and 
served  in  the  legislatures  of  1S58  and  1859,  In  1861  he  was 
elected  again  to  the  same  office  and  served  in  the  legislatures 
of  1863  and  1863.  In  1865  he  was  elected  state  treasurer  for 
four  years.  In  1869  he  was  again  chosen  senator  for  Santa 
Barbara  and  San  Luis  Obispo  counties  and  served  in  the  session 
of  1869-70.  In  1 87 1  he  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  for 
four  years;  and  on  February  27,  1875,  on  the  resignation  of 
Booth p  as  already  stated,  he  became  governor  and  continued 
to  be  so  until  the  end  of  that  year,  when  William  Irwin  w^ 
inaugurated 

Pacheco  as  governor  did  not  have  much  opportunity  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  or  make  an  exhibition  as  to  what  kind  of  metal 
he  was  composed  oC  No  legislature  sat  during  the  nine  or  ten 
months  he  held  office,  except  the  day  or  two  previous  to  Irwin's 
inauguration  in  December,  1875;  and  no  public  disturbance  or 
poUtical  climax  occurred  to  call  him  out  Almost  all  his  officiai 
occupation  was  confined  to  holding  matters,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
the  condition  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  which  he  found  them; 
in  looking  after  the  general  administration  of  routine  executive 
business,  and  in  considering  the  numerous  applications  for  pardon 
that  take  up  a  large  part  of  every  governor's  time.  It  can  not 
be  said  that  he  did  not  grant  more  pardons  than  he  ought  to  have 
granted — that  can  hardly  be  said  of  any  governor  of  California — 
but,  among  his  upwards  of  eighty,  it  is  very  certain  that  he  did 
not  pardon  John  J.  Marks,  the  San  Francisco  harbor  commis- 
sioner Marks  was  convicted  in  April,  1 875,  of  embezzlement 
and  sentenced  to  the  state  prison  for  seven  years,  and  it  was  com* 
raonly  reported  that  he  had  a  sufficiency  of  money  to  buy  a  par- 
don  and  was  willing  to  pay  as  high  as  twenty  thousand  dollars 
for  release.  And  it  may  be  added  that  Marks,  though  pardoned 
by  the  next  governor,  wa^,  mainly  nn  account  of  Pacheco*s  man- 
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fill  resistance  of  importunities,  kept  in  San  Quentiri  and 
pelled  toser\^e  out  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  of  his  seven  years*  teim 

It  was  in  1875,  while  Pacheco»  the  first  nativ^e-born  state  gov* 
emor,  thus  occupied  the  gubernatorial  chair,  that  the  order 
"Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West"  was  organized*  On  June  33 
of  that  year,  in  compliance  with  an  invitation  to  the  rialive^bofn 
boys  of  San  Francisco  to  take  part  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Fourth  of  July,  a  number  of  them  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
making  proper  arrangements  to  parade.  The  coming  togcllier 
of  such  a  collection  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  American  setttemcol 
of  California — a  body  of  young  men  unparalleled  in  physidl 
development  and  mental  vigor  and  unsurpassed  tn  pride  md 
enthusiasm  for  the  land  that  gave  them  birth — naturally  sug- 
gested the  formation  of  an  association  for  mutual  improvcfmol 
and  aid,  to  be  composed  exclusively  of  native  sons.  In  accotd- 
ance  with  this  suggestion^  and  greatly  encouraged  by  the  success 
of  their  holiday  parade — in  which  many  of  them  appeared  with 
a  bear  flag  painted  by  one  of  their  own  number  and  in  tlie^ 
typical  costumes  of  the  early  mining  days — several  ineeitngiH 
were  held;  the  originally  proposed  name  of  '^Native  Sons  of  the 
Golden  State  was  changed  to  that  of"  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden 
West;*'  and  on  Monday,  July  11,  iS/j,  an  organisation  was  per- 
fected by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and  by-laws  and  lh< 
election  of  a  full  set  of  officers^  with  John  A,  Steinback  as  presi 
dent.  Its  objects  were  stated  to  be  "social  intercoursci  me 
improvement^  mutual  benefit  and  general  promotion  of  the  inte 
ests  of  its  members;*'  and  only  males  over  sixteen  years  of  age/ 
*'  bom  in  California  or  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  aftcr^ 
the  7th  day  of  July,  1846,'*  were  to  be  eligible^ 

The  societ>%thu3  initiated — which  almost  tm mediately  lor>k  it 
place  as  a  peculiarly  Californian  institution  by  the  side  of  th< 
Society  of  California  Pioneers,  though  dirTcriug  from  it  in  em^ 
bracing  a  wider  range  and  having  younger  blood — grew  witl 
great  rapidity.    In  March,  1876,  under  the  presidency  of  Jas 
Fish  bourne^  it  was  incorporated.    Though  it  commenced  with  ml 
membership  of  only  about  a  hundred^  and  its  funds,  after  paying 
expenses,  amounted  to  only  a  few  hundred  dollars,  membersht 
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and  funds  soon  increased  In  Octobet\  1877,  it  suffered  a  loss  of 
over  a  thoosand  dollars  by  the  feilure  of  the  Pioneer  Land  and 
Loan  Bank  of  Savings  and  Deposit,  which  was  under  the  man- 
agement of  Joseph  C  Duncan;  and  about  the  same  time  it  was 
called  upon  to  pay  out  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  recovery  and 
burial  of  tlie  body  of  one  of  its  members,  who  had  been  drowned. 
But  its  recuperative  powers  were  remarkable.  In  Decern berp 
1S77,  on  application  of  young  men  of  Oakland,  it  organisted  its 
first  branch,  under  the  name  of  Oakland  Parlor  No.  2  ;  and  this 
beginning  of  branch  organizations  was  soon  followed  by  many 
more  in  different  parts  of  California.  In  1^95  the  order,  which 
in  the  meanwhile  had  been  steadily  expanding,  erected  in  San 
Francisco,  on  Mason  between  Post  and  Geaty  streets,  a  large 
and  architecturally  handsome  building  for  its  headquarters;  and 
it  has  since  advanced  on  the  flood-tide  of  success  to  a  member- 
ship of  about  ten  thousand  members  and  two  hundred  parlors. 
Following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Native  Sons  and  guided  by 
the  path  they  had  pursued.  Miss  Lily  O,  Reichling  and  Mrs. 
Tina  L.  Kane  in:5tituted  at  Jackson  in  Amador  countyp  on  Sep 
tember  25,  1886,  the  order  of  "Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden 
West/'  having  in  substance  the  same  objects,  spreading  with  like 
rapidity  and  meeting  with  much  the  same  success  as  the  Native 
Sons,  On  July  25,  18S7,  delegates  from  seventeen  parlors  assem- 
bled in  Pioneer  Hall  in  San  Francisco;  organized  a  Grand  Par- 
lor, and  adopted  a  constitution  and  by-laws;  and  subsequently  on 
June  23,  1897,  tJie  Grand  Parlor  was  incorporated.  In  the  ten 
years  between  the  adoption  of  its  constitution  and  its  incorpora- 
tion, the  order  organized  ninety-nine  parlors  in  different  parts  of 
the  state;  attained  a  membership  of  nearly  three  thousand^  and 
expended  in  benefits  about  sixteen  thousand  dollars.  But — as  is 
the  case  aUo  with  the  Native  Sons — one  of  its  main  objects  and 
in  a  sociological  point  of  view  the  most  important  purpose  of 
the  Native  Daughters,  has  been  and  is  to  awaken  and  nurture 
patriotism  and  keep  alive  and  forever  glowing  the  sacred  love  of 
California* 

On  December  8,  1875,  two  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  legis- 
lature of  1875-6  and  the  day  before  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
governor,  Pacheco  transmitted  his  message,  which  proved  a  very 
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creditable  doc  u  meat  After  a  few  words  of  iiUroduclion  on 
prosperity  of  the  state,  lie  congratulated  tlie  people  on  the 
that  the  outstanding  debt  was  less  than  it  had  been  for  twro 
three  years.  He  proceeded  to  say  that  he  would  not  pcrsoi 
be  called  upon  to  aid  the  legislature  in  their  deliberations;  but 
was  his  duty  to  give  his  views  on  certain  questions  which  would 
come  before  them.  One  of  these,  and  a  very  important  one,  was 
whether  the  legislature  should  ignore,  or  should  it  define,  the 
relations  between  the  state  and  the  corporations  formed  under  m 
laws — whether  it  should  assert  the  superior  power  of  tJie  one,  or 
should  it  admit  that  of  the  other.  "Until  that  practical  question 
is  settled,**  he  continued,  there  is  no  debatable  ground  upon 
which  equities  may  be  arrived  at;  and  the  questions  of  regu: 
ing  freights  and  fares  will  create  new  and  yet  more  virulent 
cord  and  strife.  It  is  well  understood  that  the  scope  of 
power  of  the  legislature  has  been  made  a  matter  of  open  debate; 
that  its  authority  has  been  systematically  assailed,  and  that  the 
higher  law  of  contracts,  the  doctrine  that  defines  control  to  be 
confiscation,  the  paramount  authority  of  the  nation  and  govcm* 
ment,  and  many  other  logical  and  exact  shields  to  tlic  abuse  of 
power,  have  been  invoked  hitherto  and  will  be  again."  He  Jilso 
thought  new  legislation  was  necessary  in  relation  to  insurance 
companies,  and  particularly  in  reference  to  the  ease  with  whii 
foreign  companies  could  withdraw  and  leave  their  creditors 
substance  remediless.  He  called  attention  to  the  very  limr 
amount  of  public  land  still  belonging  to  the  state,  and  then  passed 
to  the  paramount  importance  of  irrigation — remarking  ho 
the  drainage  system  was  heavily  taxed  by  excess  of  water  in 
winter,  while  in  summer  it  was  reali/ed  w^hat  untold  wealth 
been  allowed  to  run  to  waste  and  be  lost^  and  how,  on  account 
of  want  of  system,  reclamation  works  in  one  district  had  ruined 
those  in  an  adjoining  district.  There  was  therefore  great  need 
of  some  general  plan,  which  would  relieve  the  winter  dmins  and 
at  the  same  time  supply  tlie  summer  canals,  and  which  wauld 
likewise  harmonize  tlie  difTerent  districts.  But  care  should  be 
taken*  in  a  matter  of  such  magnitude^  that  no  irrigation  franchise 
in  perpetuity  should  be  granted,  none  that  could  not  at  any  time 
be  regulated  or,  if  expcilicnt,  be  by  equitable  process  letiretL  It 
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was  much  "better  that  inherent  principles  of  justice  should  be 
recognized  quittly  at  the  outset  than  established  awkwardly 
afterwards."  ^ 

He  spoke  hopefully  of  the  state  university;  said  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  its  being  the  peer  of  any  in  the  world,  and 
thought  it  better  for  Californian  students  to  find  education  at 
home  than  seek  it  abroad  He  stated  that  the  total  sum  drawn 
from  the  state  treasury  to  support  and  aid  the  university  from  the 
beginning  and  for  its  endowment  for  the  future  was  upwards 
of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars;  that  it  had  an  endowment  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  paid  by  the  state  and  lands  worth 
about  three-quarters  of  a  million,  yielding  an  income  of  forty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  But  this  total  revenue  of  ninety-five  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  was  less  than  the  estimated  current  expenses, 
which  were  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  dol- 
lars. As  to  the  cause  of  education  in  general,  including  the 
common  schools  as  well  as  the  university,  he  remarked  that  they 
would  draw  from  the  treasury  in  the  course  of  the  next  two 
years  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  or  about  one-half 
of  the  revenue  derived  from  taxation ;  and  he  regarded  it  a  very 
good  object  for  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  He 
declared  the  state  capitol  virtually  completed  and  stated  the  total 
expense  to  have  been  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  In  con- 
clusion, after  some  notice  of  other  public  subjects  not  specially 
important  but  necessary  to  be  mentioned,  he  said  that  the  fish 
commissioners  had  repeated  an  experiment,  that  had  failed  on 
account  of  a  railroad  disaster  in  1873,  and  succeeded  in  bringing 
an  aquarium  car  with  its  contents  in  good  order  across  the  conti- 
nent. The  result  was  that  many  varieties  of  the  finest  fish  com- 
mon in  eastern  waters  had  been  planted  in  Californian  waters, 
while  the  rivers  in  general  had  been  re-stocked  with  salmon. 
And,  in  his  opinion,  the  appropriation  of  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  a  year  expended  in  bringing  this  about  was  trifling  in 
comparison  with  the  great  good  accomplished.' 

In  the  introductory  remarks  of  his  message,  Pacheco  had 
spoken  of  the  great  prosperity  of  the  state,  of  its  successful 
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agriculture,  uf  tlie  ijicicaied  development  of  iH  ntines^  of  tbe 
absence  of  unusual  Hoods  or  droughts  or  gcneml  disaslcrs  ia 
business  pursuits;  and  he  characterized  its  groivth  as  rapid  lad 
wholesome*  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  much  more  nt}i«d  tlmi 
whoiesonie.  Instead  of  the  slow  but  steady-  and  temperate 
advances  of  some  of  the  old  states,  whicli  were  wholesofoe* 
California  made  extraordinary  strides  by  fits  and  starts^  whidi 
however  tended  to  make  its  people  more  wasteful  and  prodsgd 
than  they  had  been  before.  They  had  always  been  to  sook 
extent  careless  and  extravagant;  they  knew  almost  nochmg  of 
economy,  and  now,  in  the  craze  to  participate  in  the  unpaollefed 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  and  become  tap- 
idly  wealthy,  they  became  a  community  of  virtual  gambleiSL 
The  old  People's  party  of  1 856,  though  it  was  in  one  sense  con* 
fined  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  had,  by  its  wonderful  tnflueace^ 
in  favor  of  economic  administration,  redeemed  the  state  from  i 
old  insolvency  consequent  upon  the  failure  of  the  placer  mtnei,! 
But  that  party  unfortunately  could  not  last;  it  was  in  fact  ahead 
of  the  times,  and  it  had  to  give  way  to  a  system  more  in  accord 
with  the  character  of  the  people  and  their  disposition  to  extrava 
gance.  That  party,  and  much  of  its  economic  spirit  aJong  witi 
it,  had  gone  down  in  1S67,  when  Frank  McCoppin,  the 
cratic  candidate  for  mayor  and  the  first  man  to  break  the  tinifomi 
success  of  the  old  organization,  was  elected  over  all  competitor^ 
and  liaight,  the  Democratic  candidate,  defeated  George  C*  Gor- 
ham,  the  candidate  of  the  combined  Union  and  Republican  par- 
ties, for  the  office  of  governor. 

At  or  about  the  same  time  that  these  political  changes  were 
talcing  place,  and  indicative  of  the  kind  of  growth  and  progress 
that  had  been  and  vras  going  on,  tlie  comm unity,  and  j>arUcU' 
larly  San  Franciscans,  became  infatuated  with  a  desire  to  specu^^ 
late  in  real  estate.  A  few  fortunate  ventures  in  what  were  knowiiH 
as  homestead  associations,  which  consisted  in  the  purchase  of 
large  tracts  of  land,  chiefly  suburban,  and  in  subdividing  and  sell- 
ing them  off  in  small  lots  at  largeprofits^  attracted  the  attention  of 
enterprising  men;  and  the  result  was  that  nearly  e^'erybody 
became  interested  in  the  bns^iness,  either  as  a  buyer  or  a  seller" 
many  of  those  who  purchased  bought  to  sell  again;  anil  man 
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of  those  who  sold  did  so  only  to  form  new  associations  and  go 
still  deeper  into  speculation.  In  and  about  San  Francisco,  which 
was  the  center  of  the  excitement,  there  were  several  scores  of 
associations,  covering  nearly  all  the  unoccupied  land  within  five 
or  six  miles  of  Portsmouth  Square  on  one  side  of  the  bay  and 
the  Oakland  wharf  in  San  Antonio  creek  on  the  other  side;  but 
there  were  many  in  other  cities  and  various  parts  of  the  country; 
and  all  for  a  time  seemed  doing  well.  In  some  cases,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  earlier  ones,  the  division  into  homestead  lots  was 
fair;  many  improvements  went  forward;  families  secured  homes 
at  reasonable  rates;  and  the  general  effect  was  beneficial.  But 
as  the  excitement  grew  into  what  was  called  a  craze,  all  sorts  of 
frauds  were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  giving  fictitious  values 
to  lots  and  deluding  ignorant  but  confiding  purchasers  into  buy- 
ing them — frequently  for  two  or  three  times  their  value  and 
almost  invariably  to  their  great  loss  in  one  way  or  another.  The 
certainty  of  the  completion  of  the  transcontinental  railroad  gave 
an  impetus  to  the  speculation  and  also  furnished  an  argument  to 
the  speculators;  while  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  immigra- 
tion, even  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  road,  gave  color  and  added 
weight  to  the  reasons  advanced  why  the  pretended  opportunity 
of  making  a  fortune,  in  the  real  estate  offered,  should  not  be  neg- 
lected.^ 

The  homestead  association  excitement  had  barely  cooled  when 
a  more  terrible  and  disastrous  craze  seized  the  community  and 
raged  for  a  number  of  years  like  an  epidemic;  infected  all  classes, 
and  in  the  end,  while  enriching  a  few,  left  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  people  impoverished  and  ruined.  This  was  the  so-called 
mining-stock  mania.  Curiously  enough  it  had  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  gold  and  hardly  touched  the  Californian  mines — ^which 
in  the  form  of  hydraulic  and  quartz  workings  continued  to  be 
carried  on  in  enormous  investments  and  with  corresponding  suc- 
cess— but  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  Nevada  silver 
deposits.  It  had  already  to  some  extent  commenced  in  1863, 
when  the  rich  yields  of  the  Comstock  lode  and  particularly  those 
of  the  Gould  &  Curry,  Savage,  Ophir,  Male  &  Norcross  and 
Chollar  mines  led  to  speculations  in  mining  stocks  over  brokers' 

*  Hitteirs  San  Francisco,  369. 
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counters^  that  far  outdid  in  deceit  and  reclclessness  the  old 
bling  ventures  over  faro  and  monte  tables.  Even  at  that 
day,  many  of  the  methods  of  fraud  in  the  management  of  niiiKs 
and  mining  companies,  that  afterwards  played  so  importafit  i 
part  in  the  socioiogical  history  of  the  state,  were  started  4ad 
developed.  It  was  tlien  or  soon  afterwards  learned  hoDir  to  mld| 
stock  and  sell  the  new  issue  for  about  the  same  price  as  Uie 
original  shares;  how  to  pay  large  dividends  in  worthless  mmei 
for  the  purpose  of  working  off  the  stock*  how  to  get  thceontit)! 
of  good  mines  and  do  the  reducing  at  one's  own  mills  and  prices 
and  thus  absorb  all  the  profits;  how  with  the  aid  of  djamond 
drills  and  otherwise  to  find  out  the  real  value  of  a  mine  in  advance 
of  others  and  buy  or  sell  in  violation  of  trust  and  in  fraud  of  i 
rights  of  others;  how  to  conceal  discoveries  of  rich  deposits, 
how  to  lie;  how  to  combine  and  conspire;  how  to  expand 
depress  or,  as  it  was  called,  "bull"  or  "bear"  the  market,  and 
fine  how  to  cheat,  steal,  rob  and  commit  other  felonies  in  tl 
neatest,  smoothest  and  safest  manner  up  to  that  time  invented. 
But  that  early  stock  excitement  in  the  course  of  a  cottple  of 
years,  with  the  decline  of  the  yield  of  tlie  Conistock  mines 
then  developed,  measurably  passed  away,  Abmit  1868^  tite 
covery  of  argentiferous  chlorides  at  White  Pine  in  southeastern 
Nevada  caused  another  excitement;  and  as  usual  there  was 
rush  of  adventurers,  numberless  reckless  speculations,  almost: 
invariable  disappointment  and  in  most  instances  immense  \os^ 

All  these  excitements,  however,  were  small  in  comparison  wit* 
that  of  1872,  when  recent  discoveries  of  rich  deposits,  or 
"bonanzas'*  as  they  were  called,  in  the  Crown  Point  and  Bekbcr 
mines  on  the  Comstock  lode  and  in  the  llaymond  &  Ely  mine  ad 
Pioche  in  Nevada  again  rendered  people  wild  w  ith  the  fever  of 
gambling  in  stocks.  The  brokers  of  San  Francisco,  wbere 
most  of  the  mining-stock  business  was  transacted,  had  already  i« 
[862  organized  a  sort  of  auctioneering  association  called  Ui 
San  Francisco  Stock  and  Exchange  Board;  and,  though  tl  con- 
sisted of  eighty  members  of  extraordinary  dash  and  quickn 
and  held  daily  sessions  at  which  stocks  amounting  to  hunc 
of  thousands  of  dollars  were  bniigltt  ami  sold,  with  a  no 
resembling  the  snarling  of  a  pack  of  wolves  fighting  over  a  car- 
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cass  and  a  rapidity  that  was  absolutely  confusing  to  uninitiated 
spectators,  it  was  found  entirely  inadequate  to  the  frenzied 
demands  of  the  market;  and  in  January,  1872,  an  additional 
association  was  organized  of  forty  members,  afterwards  increased 
to  between  sixty  and  seventy,  known  as  the  California  Stock  and 
Exchange  Board  Though  these  boards  did  not  originate  the 
stock  excitement,  they  fostered  and  increased  it.  In  a  few 
months,  the  market  value  of  the  Nevada  stocks  shot  up  from 
seventeen  millions  to  eighty-four  millions  of  dollars,  and  sales 
amounted  to  millions.  As  an  instance  of  how  these  stock  trans- 
actions, or  "deals"  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  were  worked, 
that  of  a  prominent  dealer  in  Crown  Point,  which  took  place 
about  this  time,  may  be  particularized.  Before  the  discovery  of 
the  bonanza  was  announced,  but  apparently  not  before  a  shrewd 
suspicion  of  it  amounting  in  fact  to  certainty  was  entertained  in 
knowing  circles,  the  dealer  referred  to  commenced  buying  up 
Crown  Point  stock  at  a  few  dollars  a  share  and  increasing  up  to 
a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  a  share  until  he  had  secured  a 
majority  of  the  entire  stock,  consisting  of  twelve  thousand 
shares.  As  the  mine  itself  consisted  of  only  six  hundred  feet, 
it  will  be  seen  that  each  share  represented  only  about  half  an 
inch.  But  when  the  discovery  of  the  bonanza  was  announced 
and  had  been  sufficiently  magnified  by  well-understood  arts, 
people  seemed  to  consider  the  mine  almost  as  valuable  as  if  it 
were  solid  silver;  prices  of  shares  advanced  to  nearly  two  thou- 
sand dollars  a  share;  and  the  dealer  was  credited  with  making 
several  millions  of  dollars.  About  the  same  time,  in  this  and 
other  stocks  that  were  carried  up  by  the  same  upheaval,  a  few 
others,  who  understood  the  deal,  made  vast  sums;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  thousands  of  the  community  were  cinched"  and 
ruined.* 

It  was  about  this  time,  and  while  the  mining  stock  excitement 
of  1872  was  at  its  height,  that  an  extraordinary  discovery  of  a 
somewhat  different  kind  was  whispered  around  and  for  a  time 
threw  into  the  shade  even  the  greatest  wealth  that  could  be 
claimed  for  the  Comstock  lode.  The  new  discovery  purported 
to  be  that  of  a  diamond  field  of  wonderfully  large  extent  and 

^  Hittcirs  San  Francisco,  339-343»  35 1»  376-378,  392,  393,  &c- 
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richness  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  where  the  preoou^ 
stones  were  as  plentiful  as  in  tlie  famoits  i-Jilley  of  dtai 
described  by  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  and  could  be  g-athcrcd  by 
sackful,  without  the  dangers  and  risks  encountered  by 
renowned  adventurer*  The  exact  location  of  the  find  was 
vulged  except  to  a  very  few  large  capitalists,  whom  it 
designed  to  inveigle  first,  for  the  reason  thjit  it  was  v^ry 
known  that,  if  they  could  be  induced  to  invest  largely, 
influence  and  the  spirit  of  speculation  in  the  cotmtry  woM 
soon  bring  in  the  entire  community;  and  the  manipulator^^ 
the  scheme,  by  adroit  disposal  of  their  stock,  would  Ijc 
to  make  millions  of  money.  For  the  purpose  of  carr^^ii 
the  fraud— for  such  it  was — ^a  certain  wild  and  rough  region 
the  Rocky  mountains,  not  more  than  a  day  or  two  s  jou 
from  Green  River  Station  on  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  had 
selected  and^  in  advance  or  subsequently  but  before  eKamicuUicMi 
by  experts,  liberally  *' salted'*  with  quantities  of  diamonds^  rubies 
and  emeralds^  including  a  number  of  valuable  stones  from 
and  some  from  the  recently  discovered  fields  of  Soutii  Afrii 
There  appear  to  have  been  several  persons  engaged  in  t 
business;  but,  as  it  was  conducted  with  great  mystcr>%  it 
difficult  to  say  with  certainty  who  was  the  originator  of  it 

Among  those  whose  names  first  appear  in  the  t 
were  Philip  Arnold  and  John  Slack.  They  claimed  to 
been  employed  in  prospecting  in  the  Rocky  moimt^in  regions 
on  a  contract  with  Asbuiy  Harpending,  the  same  individ 
who  had  been  concerned  in  1863  in  a  magnificen' 
seizing,  under  a  letter  of  marque  from  the  prcsj 
southern  confederacy,  a  few  of  titc  outward  bound  Pacific  mail 
steamers  and  possessing  himself  of  their  millions  of  trca>«ure. 
Notwithstanding  his  complete  failure  in  that  attempted  scheme 
of  plunder,  Harpending,  whose  mind  teemed  with  large  projectst 
had  managed  to  gather  considerable  pelf  and,  in  spttc  or  per  baps 
to  some  extent  on  account  of  his  manifested  bucouieer  pn 
tics,  was  well  received  among  the  mining  stock  irumip 
and  doubtless  more  or  less  admired  by  some  of  them  for  ttie 
largeness  and  dash  of  his  undertakings.  It  h  true  th*it 
afterwards  claimed  to  have  been  himself  deceived;  but,  iq 
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all  circumstances,  he,  more  than  any  other  person,  induced  San 
Francisco  speculators  to  hi  vest  and  was  as  much  interested  as 
any  in  what  was  to  be  made  out  of  their  investments. 

The  first  open  move  in  the  somewhat  complicated  game  was 
the  appearance  of  Arnold  and  Slack  in  San  Francisco,  %vith  a 
bag  of  precious  stones,  including  diamonds,  which  they  claimed 
to  have  found  in  the  fields  discovered  by  them,  and  which  they 
said  were  only  a  specimen  of  what  the  region  round  about 
produced  in  large  quantities.  These  stones  were  deposited  with 
Harpending;  and  he  immediately  made  it  his  business  to  call 
upon  a  few  of  the  largest  capitahsts,  particularly  those  engaged 
in  mining  stock  speculations;  announce  the  discovery,  and  exhibit 
the  specimens  that  had  been  placed  in  his  keeping.  He  of  course 
referred  to  Arnold  and  Slack  as  his  informants;  and  they  on 
their  part,  professing  to  think  they  had  one  of  the  largest  things 
on  earth,  begged,  while  disclosing  the  locality  where  they  had 
found  the  gems,  that  it  should  not  be  divulged  until  proper 
measures  should  have  been  taken  to  secure  title  to  the  ground, 
which  they  represented  as  very  extensive  and  of  incalculable 
\^alue.  Their  proposition  was,  as  they  had  no  adequate  means 
of  their  own,  to  form  a  company  and  dispose  of  only  enough 
stock  to  procure  the  necessary  legislation  making  diamond 
fields  patentable,  and  to  take  up  all  the  country  where  they 
had  gathered  their  stones,  and  everything  in  the  neighborhood 
of  similar  geological  character.  Under  no  circumstances,  how- 
ever, would  tliey  dispose  of  any  more  than  was  barely  sufficient 
to  put  tlie  enterprise  on  a  working  basis;  and  it  was  particularly 
desirable  that  nothing  should  be  made  public  about  the  find  or 
its  location  until  everything  in  the  way  of  exclusive  title  to  the 
ground  should  have  been  properly  secured.  In  the  meanwhile, 
if  any  information  should  unfortunately  leak  out  about  the  gems 
and  their  great  value,  it  should  be  represented  that  they  had 
been  found  in  Arizona  or  Utah  or  any  place  other  than  where 
they  had  been  picked  up. 

The  San  Francisco  capitalists,  impressed  with  the  representa- 
tions made  to  them  and  especially  with  the  sight  of  the  bag  full 
of  rough  diamonds,  rubies  and  emeralds^  which  llarpending  lav- 
ishly spread  out  before  their  eyes — and  of  which  tlicre  was  said 
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to  have  been  about  a  peck — concurred  in  the  plan  of  kccpmg 
discovery  a  secret;  but,  in  accordance  with  their  usual  practioe  ii 
reference  to  mines  and  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  geQuiociiess 
of  the  find,  they  determined  to  have  the  stones  produced  exam* 
Ined  by  good  judges  and  then  send  experts  to  visit  and  report 
upon  the  fidds.  To  this  proposition,  Arnold  and  Slack  mack 
some  judicious  objections;  but  they  were  soon  satisfied  with  cob; 
and  the  next  public  move  was  to  carry  the  bag  of  stones  to  New 
Y ork  and  submit  them  to  lapidaries,  employed  by  Tiffany  &  Ca 
of  that  city,  who  reported  that  a  number  of  the  pebbles  sbovn 
them  were  genuine  diamonds^  and  that  the  lot  taken  togcAo 
was  worth  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The 
report  on  the  genuineness  of  tlie  gems  was  of  course  expected 
by  the  schemers;  but  they  were  probably  themselves  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  value  placed  upon  them.  Having  paMd 
this  test  with  such  remarkable  success,  they  anticipated  DO 
trouble  with  the  mining  experts  who  were  selected  to  examine 
the  fields.  The  chief  one  of  these  was  a  weli-knowa  mintttE 
engineer  of  good  reputation*  named  Henry  Janin,  irfio  was 
furnished  with  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  money  and  an  opboo 
to  purchase  at  a  comparatively  low  figure  a  certain  quantit)'  of 
tlie  stock  of  the  proposed  new  company.  He  and  one  or  two 
otliers^  accompanied  by  Arnold  and  Slack,  who  still  made  mmt 
further  judicious  objections,  were  at  last  taken  in  a  roundabout 
way  to  the  locality  and  pointed  out  the  spot  where  the  dsmncb 
had  been  found;  and,  upon  digging,  they  discovered  many  mem 
and  stiU  richer  than  those  exhibited.  At  this,  it  was  suggested 
that  other  spots  not  far  distant,  which  had  a  general  rescmbltiice 
to  the  spots  searched,  might  be  rich;  and  uponexamirtsitiDQ  tfiey 
proved  quite  as  valuable — and  in  feet  some  of  the  eostltest  stoaes 
were  picked  up  in  the  new  diggings.  It  had  been  reported  that 
a  number  of  the  first  discovered  gems  were  found  on  ant-hilb» 
and  the  impression  intended  to  be  produced  was  that  the  imcds, 
in  excavating  for  their  subterranean  gaJIeries,  wming  upon  the 
obstructions,  had  carried  them  to  the  sur&ce  and  dumped  tbcm 
out  of  tlie  way ;  and  in  the  new  discoveries,  accordingly,  maoy 
stones  were  found  scattered  on  ant-hilts  as  if  the  jndustrious  little 
miTCTS  had  had  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  superabunduce  of 
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precious  pebbles,  in  finding  passages  for  their  habitations.  At  any 
rate  tlie  gems  in  the  places  searched  were  plentiful;  and  the 
experts^  having  no  special  knowledge  of  diamond  mining,  were 
=ompletely  deceived.  When  Henry  Janln,  whose  judgment:  of 
ordinary  gold  and  silver  mining  ground  was  first-class,  came  to 
make  out  his  r eport^ — without  giving  any  explanation  of  the  geo- 
logical formation  or  referring  to  the  possibility  of  deception — ^he 
spoke  mainly  of  what  he  had  found  or  what  was  found  in  his 
presence,  and  then  began  to  discuss  the  question  whether,  with  a 
field  so  extensive  as  that  he  had  seen  and  in  which  diamonds  Iiad 
been  so  abundantly  discovered  even  with  the  rude  tools  used,  the 
value  of  the  gems  would  not  materially  fall  when  working  should 
be  commenced  on  a  large  scale  and  with  proper  appliances. 

Janin's  report  and  the  production  and  exhibition  of  a  new 
bag  of  precious  stones,  and  especially  the  unquestionable  author- 
ity of  Tiffany  &  Co.'s  lapidaries  that  the  gems  were  genuine, 
settled  the  business  for  the  time.  But  there  were  still  a  few 
moves  in  the  game  to  be  made*  With  great  skill  Harpending 
and  Arnold  now  insisted  that  the  company  should  be  organized 
in  New  York  and  not  in  San  Francisco ;  and  for  some  time  a 
very  interesting  controversy  went  on  between  them  and  the 
San  Francisco  capitalists  on  this  question.  A  few  New  York 
speculators  of  prominence,  who  had  heard  of  what  had  been 
going  on,  bid  for  stock,  and  some  shares  seem  to  have  been 
disposed  of  But,  as  was  doubtless  intended  from  the  start, 
the  San  Francisco  men  were  determined  not  to  allow  the 
uncounted  millions  of  which  Janin  sjx>ke  to  slip  from  tbeir 
grasp;  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  or  less  were  a 
mere  bagatelle;  and  solid  Californian  gold  carried  the  day*  In 
the  meanwhile  information  of  the  find  reached  the  geologist  and 
explorer  Clarence  King,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment some  years  previously  to  make  a  survey  of  the  country 
along  tJie  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude  near  which  the  new  diamond 
fields  were  located  He  had  examined  the  region  sufficiently  to 
be  satisfied  that  there  was  no  diamond-bearing  ground  there  and 
at  once  suspected  fraud.  To  make  entirely  sure,  he  at  once 
revisited  tlic  location  and^  upon  a  very  brief  investigation,  found, 
as  he  had  suspected,  that  the  ground  had  been  ** salted"  and  par- 
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ticularly  around  large  rocks  and  other  permajienlly  fixed  obj 
that  could  be  used  as  marks.  In  fact,  some  gems  were  fauml 
the  top,  or  in  crevices  of,  such  rocks,  where  they  had  evideii 
been  carelessly  dropped  or  overlooked  by  those  engaged  in 
ing  the  mine.  About  the  same  time,  word  carae  from  Lo 
that  some  of  the  Harpending  stones,  that  had  been  forn^arded 
examination  there,  were  identified  as  African  diamonds;  and  it 
was  also  ascertained  that,  not  a  great  while  before  the  date  of  the 
discovery,  a  large  purchase  of  gems  in  the  rough*  including  Afri- 
can diamonds,  Brazilian  stones  and  some  rubies  and  emeralds,  had 
been  made  in  England  and  carried  to  America. 

King's  report,  backed  up  by  the  disclosures  from  London,  put 
an  immediate  stop  to  the  speculation  in  diamond  shares  and  con- 
vinced the  San  Francisco  capitalists  that  they  had  been  most 
egregiously  swindled.  Their  money,  consisting  of  many  hundretl 
thousands  of  dollars,  was  gone;  but  they  had  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  they  had  been  taken  in  by  one  of  the  licatest^  most 
skillfully  planned  and  adroitly  managed  frauds  of  that  day  of 
questionable  speculations.    Fortunately  for  the  general  public, 
however,  the  deal  had  not  progressed  £ar  enough  to  embrace  thq 
common  people,  whose  savings^  small  in  individual  sums  but 
large  in  aggregate  amount,  had  been  and  continued  to  be  t]iQ| 
prey  of  the  so-called  bonanza  manipulators  and  speculators  of  tha 
ordinaiy  mining  stock  excitements.    Meanwhile  the  pretended] 
discoverers  managed  to  keep  away  from  California.    Possibly,  if 
they  could  have  been  reached  in  time  and  prosecuted  in  the  local 
courts,  there  would  have  been  some  very  rich  developments;  but 
for  this  they  were  careful  to  alTord  no  opportunity.  Subsequenlly» 
indeed,  a  suit  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  was 
commenced  against  Arnold,  Slack  and  others  in  New  Jcrse>%  based 
on  their  alleged  fraudulent  practices;  but  it  amounted  to  Itttlc  or 
nothing ;  and  the  victims  of  the  great diamond  swindle,'*  as  tt  wis 
called,  were  obliged  to  pocket  their  wrongs  and  charge  them  op 
in  their  balance  sheets  on  the  wrong  side  of  their  profit  and  loss 
accounts.^ 

But  the  mining*stock  excitement  of  1872,  violent  ast  it  proved 

<  San  Fnuidsco  newspapers  of  £>c€cmber,  1873,  and  paiticitlarly  Evotfiiic 
BuH etin  of  Decettiber  %  iSja. 
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to  be — so  violent  in  fact  as  to  float  not  only  the  diamond  swindle 
but  many  other  schemes  quite  as  Trail du tent  and  only  sniaUer  ui 
amount — was  far  surpassed  by  that  of  1875,  which  followed  the 
discovery  of  a  bonanza,  of  supposed  unlimited  extent  and  value 
in  the  Consolidated  Virginia  mine  on  the  Comstock  lode^  at  a 
eriod  when  the  Crown  Point  and  Belcher  were  still  paying 
immense  dividends.  While  the  old  bonanza  was  yielding  at  the 
rate  of  about  ten  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  the  new  bonanza  was 
said  to  have  ore  in  sight  that  would  yield  fifteen  hundred  millions' 
At  tliis  news,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
popular  frenzy.  The  Louisiana  scheme  of  France  and  the  South 
Sea  bubble  of  England  seemed  to  be  repeated,  with  the  diflerence 
that  in  this  case  there  was  some  foundation  of  solid  silver,  though 
small  in  comparison  with  popular  supposition ;  while  in  the  other 
cases  there  was  no  solid  foundation  whateven  If  people  were 
wild  in  those  cases  or  in  the  excitement  of  1872,  they  now  became, 
so  to  speak,  insane.  The  race  for  wealth,  which  was  simply  a 
race  to  secure  stock  in  the  bonanza  mines,  attracted  nearly  every- 
body. The  man  or  woman,  who  had  or  could  raise  money  and 
did  not  invest,  was  the  exception*  Not  only  the  profits  of  com- 
mon trade,  manufactures  and  agriculture  but  often  the  principal, 
the  slow  accumulations  of  industry,  the  hard-earned  wages  of 
labor,  the  salaries  of  professors  and  preachers,  the  fees  of  lawyers 
and  physicians,  the  deposits  in  savings  banks,  the  produce  of 
mortgaged  homesteads,  the  money  that  was  inherited  or  that 
could  be  borrowed^ — ^nearly  all  found  their  way  into  the  mining* 
stock  market;  and  the  value  of  the  Comstock  shares,  as  quoted 
and  traded  in  the  market,  rose  for  a  couple  of  months  at  the  rate 
of  a  t nil  lion  of  dollars  a  day. 

The  chief  managers  of  the  Consolidated  Virginia  bonanza  were 
what  was  known  as  the  bonanza  firm,  consisting  like  the  Central 
Pacific  railroad  managers  of  four  persons — James  C.  Flood,  Wil- 
liam S  O'Brien,  John  W.  Mackay  and  James  G.  Fain  Flood 
and  O'Brien  had  for  many  years  kept  a  popular  drinking  saloon 
on  Washington  street  in  San  Francisco  and  themselves  waited  on 
their  customers.  Like  many  others,  they  were  induced  to  invest 
in  Comstock  mines  and,  by  their  aptitude  for  the  business,  began 
to  make  profit  out  of  their  operations.    With  an  eye  to  surer  as 
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well  as  more  extensive  speculations  m  the  same  line,  they 
a  partnership  with  Mackay  and  Fair— who  were  miners  by  oc 
pation  and  were  engaged  in  practical  working  on  tlie  Comst 
lode  in  the  very  midst  of  the  mines — in  the  buying  and  sening 
which  they  had  been  so  fortunate.    Soon  after  the  formation 
the  firm,  whose  legal  designation  still  continued  to  be  Flood  & 
O'Brien,  they  purchased  the  then  as  yet  unproductive  ground 
near  the  north  end  of  the  Comstock  lode,  consisting  of  sevt 
locations  and  known  as  the  Consolidated  Virginia  mine.  It 
thirteen  hundred  and  ten  feet  long  and  divided  into  ten  tho\ 
seven  hundred  shares.    The  price  paid  was  from  four  to  nine 
dollars  per  share  or  altogether  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  and  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  per  lineal  fooL    It  hid 
been  worked  in  the  way  of  prospecting  for  ten  or  more  yean 
and  in  fact  almost  continuously  since  the  discovery*  of  t 
Washoe  deposits,  at  an  expense  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  milHr 
of  dollars;  but  it  had  never  yielded  any  ore  of  value  or  rctumi 
a  dollar  of  dividend.    And  it  w^as  plain  to  those  who  ucre 
acquainted  with  the  ground  that  it  would,  under  ordinary  cif 
cumstances,  require  nearly  as  much  more  eKpendityrc  to  ih 
oughly  explore  it    The  new  firm  either  knew,  or  tl 
had  reason  to  believe,  the  mine  was  rich  and  dcr  . 
expend  the  necessary  money  to  find  out   But  instead  of  sinkmg 
on  the  old  shaft,  which  was  only  four  hundred  feet  deep,  and 
continuing  the  old  system  of  exploitation^  they  made  arraM^^ 
nients  to  run  a  drift  or  tunnel  from  the  Gould  &  Curry 
which  was  eighteen  hundred  feet  deep  and  eight  hundred  feet 
from  the  Consolidated  Virginia  ground.    This  drift,  whicb  was 
tw^elve  hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  led  to  the  discovery  d 
the  famous  bonanza  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  min 
Its  value  at  once  shot  up  into  the  millions.  Almost  immediately, 
what  had  been  one  mine  was  divided  into  two,  the  ConsoLictat 
Virginia  and  the  California;  and,  instead  of  the  origirtal  ten 
sand  seven  hundred  shares  of  the  old  mine»  ^ch  of  the 
ones  was  divided  into  one  hundred  and  eight  thousand  j^haret 
—each  share  thus  representing  less  than  the  one-fourteenih  ol 
an  inch*   But  the  actual  receipts  from  the  bomtniea  for  the  firat 
six  or  seven  months  of  1S75  amounted  to  an  average  of  over  a 
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million  and  a  half  of  dollars  per  month ;  and  the  shares  above 
mentionedp  notwithstanding  their  extreme  tenuity,  ran  up  to 
upwards  of  seven  hundred  dollars  each,  or  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  dollars  for  the  whole  property. 

While  the  so-called  bonanza  stocks  and  their  neighbors,  which 
were  carried  up  by  the  same  rise,  thus  advanced  or  were  rather 
— to  use  the  language  of  the  day—" bulled'*  up  with  the  most 
consummate  skill  and  to  figures  that  seem  incredible  to  a  sober 
age,  the  community  became  virtually  frantic  with  the  fever  of 
speculating  in  them.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  too  insane  for 
people  to  do.  Reason  appeared  to  have  lost  its  throne.  Those 
who  had  speculated  before  speculated  again  and  raked  and  scraped 
the  dregs  of  what  they  had  left  for  means  to  retrieve,  as  they 
supposedj  with  compound  interest,  the  fortunes  they  had  lost 
Many  who  had  escaped  before  were  now  drawn  into  the  mael- 
strom; robberies,  thefts,  breaches  of  trust  and  crimes  of  all 
descriptions  were  committed  to  procure  money  to  purchase 
stocks;  and  no  doubt,  if  all  the  brutality  and  sin  that  were 
occasioned  by  that  extraordinary  excitement  could  be  known 
in  detail,  they  would  be  appalling.  But  the  frenzy  did  not  last 
long.  The  men  who  were  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  business  and 
who  had  engineered  the  rise  in  stocks,  as  soon  as  the  output 
began  to  decline,  also  began  to  "unload"  as  it  was  called  or 
sell  out  their  shares;  and  the  manner  in  which  this  was  accom- 
plished in  various  instances  showed  that  tliere  were  many  methods, 
in  the  manipulation  of  mines,  that  had  theretofore  been  unknown 
but  far  exceeded  all  the  old  ones  in  deviltry.  The  result  was 
that  stocks  fell;  and,  when  they  commenced  falling,  they  went 
down  rapidly — shrinking  in  a  few^  weeks  to  a  third  of  what  they 
had  been  previously  held  at^  and  carrying  with  them  in  the 
general  crash  all  except  the  manipulatorSj  some  of  their  special 
friends  and  a  few  others  who  were  smart  enough  to  see  ahead 
and  save  themselves  in  time* 

Among  those  wlio  dealt  largely  in  mining  stocks,  and  assisted 
in  various  ways  in  giving  them  currency,  was  the  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia, a  financial  corporation  of  San  Francisco  capitalists  and 
one  of  the  leading  banking  institutions  of  the  world  It  was 
then  under  the  management  of  William  C.  Ralston,   This  re- 
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ntarkable  man,  a  tiat]\-e  of  Ohio,  bom  in  1S25.  after  reccfvitig  a 
commoit-scbool  educaboo,  learned  the  Imdc  of  steamboat  bttilding 
and  soon  rose  to  the  position  of  clerk  on  one  af  those  Mlsstss^ipi 
river  steamers,  known  as  floating  palaces.  In  1850  he  started  for 
CaLtfomia,  but  stopped  at  Paoamaj  where  he  was  made  agent  of 
the  firm  csf  Garrison  &  Morgan,  owners  of  a  hnc  of  ste^unshipi 
connecting  San  Francisco  with  New  York,    He  was  so  energetic 
and  brilliant  as  a  business  man  that,  in  t353t  he        promo ttd 
to  the  poc^  of  agent  of  the  same  Rim  al  San  Francisco;  and 
a  few  years  subsequently,  when  his  einplo)'^efs  o|x:ncd  a  San 
Francisco  bank,  the>'  took  him  in  as  a  partner,  calling  the  finn 
Garrison^  Morgan^  Fretz  &  Ralston.    Abottt  a  year  afterwards] 
Garrison  and  Morgan  drew  out*  leav  ing  the  firm  Fretz  &  RalstonJ 
which,  chierl)'  on  account  of  Ralston's  rare  tact,  passed  succcssltiUy! 
through  panics  and  financial  convulsions  that  carried 
down.   In  185^  the  firm  changed  to  Donoboe,  Ralston  &  Cn.; 
but  the  connection  did  not  last  long*    In  1S64  Ralston  induced 
Darius  O,  Mills  and  a  number  of  other  millionaires  to  join  with 
him  in  founding  and  organij^ing  the  Bank  of  California,  of  which  | 
Mills  became  president  and  himself  cashier.    This  bank  from 
the  start  was  a  very  great  success,  tnonopoti^ing  almost  all  the 
banking  business  of  the  country  and  extending  conoectioos 
over  all  the  world    In  Mills  having  voluntarily  retimi 

Ralston  became  president  and  started  almost  at  once  on  the 
most  extraordinary  business  career  ever  known  in  California^ 
remarkable  no  less  for  the  blindness  and  negltgefice*  with  which i 
his  associates  sat  by  and  let  him  go  on«  than  for  the  prodi|^ 
splendor  and  n^agnificence  of  his  expenditures. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  bank,  it  bad  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  Comstock  mines  and  sent  William  Sharon  as  its  con- 
fidential agent  to  reside  in  Nevada.  Under  general  instrucliocis 
chiefly  the  work  of  Ralston,  Sharon  conducted  the  bank  bu^ness 
there — particularly  that  of  advancing  mone)*  on  the  security  of 
mining  stocky  prDmolif^  the  building  of  ore-crushing  mills  and 
so  regulating  afiairs  that  in  a  short  time  he  bought  them  in  on 
foreclosure  or  in  some  other  manner  obtained  control.  With  so 
much  ability  and  skill  was  tills  done  that  the  next  mo\'e  was  a 
sort  of  partnenditp  betweoi  Ralston  and  Sharon,  by  means  of 
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which  Sharon  became  individually  interested  in  the  best  part  of 
the  Nevada  business ;  and^  being  backed,  as  it  were,  by  the  appar- 
ently unlimited  capital  of  the  Bank  of  California  managed  by 
Ralston,  he  soon  developed  into  a  personage  of  very  great  inipor- 
tance,  into  in  fact  the  greatest  man,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  in 
Nevada.  The  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  business,  thus 
worked  up,  was  by  means  of  a  corporation  known  as  the  Union 
Mill  and  Mining  Company,  of  which  he  was  president  and  man- 
ager. It  became  the  owner  of  nearly  all  the  mills  on  the  Com- 
stock  lode— supposed  to  be  worth  altogether  over  a  miUion  of 
dollars,  not  so  much  perhaps  on  account  of  actual  cost  as  on 
account  of  their  having  in  substance  the  monopoly  of  the  ore- 
crushing  for  all  the  mines,  In  addition  to  this,  it  became  the 
owner  of  the  Virginia  City  water- works  and  the  Virginia  and 
Truckee  railroad — ^sitpposed  to  be  worth  some  ten  millions  and 
being  specially  valuable  on  account  of  their  control,  the  one  of 
the  water  and  the  other  of  the  timber  and  wood  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  operating  of  the  mines  and  mills. 

While  Sharon  was  thus  conducting  strictly  business  opera- 
tions in  Nevada  with  extraordinary  shrewdness  and  coolness,  and 
becoming  wealthy  in  his  own  right,  Ralston  in  California  seemed 
to  become  a  sort  of  monomaniac  on  the  subject  of  splendid 
projects  and  among  them  many  calculated  to  develop  Californian 
industries.  His  mind  appeared  to  be  peculiarly,  and  apparently 
unhealthily,  afTected  in  that  direction.  He  was  ready  to  listen  to 
almost  anybody  who  had  an  enterprise  to  ofler,  and  to  encourage 
almost  any  one  tliat  looked  to  him  at  all  plausible*  At  the  same 
time,  on  account  of  his  great  success  hitherto  and  the  almost 
unlimited  control  of  the  Bank  of  California  which  its  careless 
trustees  had  allowed  him  to  assume,  he  seemed  to  think  he 
owned  its  funds  and  disbursed  them  very  much  as  he  pleased, 
lie  thus  expended  immense  sums  in  all  sorts  of  directions  from 
which  there  was  very  little  return.  He  promoted  and  became 
more  or  less  largely  interested  in  various  manufacturing  establish- 
ments— among  tliem  those  known  as  the  Mission  woolen- mills, 
the  Kimball  carriage-factory,  tlie  Cornell  watch -factor)',  the  West 
Coast  furniture-factoiy,  the  San  Francisco  sugar-refinery  and 
many  others.    He  contributed  much  to  the  building  of  the  mag- 
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nificent  dry-dock  at  Hunter's  Point  in  San  Francisco,  l 
tion  works  at  Sherman  Island  and  to  the  San  Joaquin  irrigitiii^ 
canaL  He  furnished  capital  more  or  less  largely  for  the  ciwljon 
of  the  Grand  Hotel,  for  the  buying  up  of  property  for  the  open* 
ing  of  New  Montgomery  street  and  for  the  building  of  the  Catli- 
fornia  theater  in  San  Francisco.  He  purchased  an  ext€ 
and  delightful  country-seat  in  the  Caflada  del  Raimundo  in 
Mateo  county,  which  he  called  Belmont  and  improved  into  what 
might  be  supposed  a  resemblance  to  the  famous  co untry-sesil 
described  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice — where  he  entertained  wtth 
such  munificence  that  it  was  popularly  supposed  in  uninfonned 
quarters  that  the  Bank  of  California  furnished  the  money  for  it 
in  order  to  impress  the  world  and  extend  its  inBuence  and 
business.  As  a  specimen  of  an  enterprise  of  a  different  char- 
acter, he  was  said  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  scheme  to  induce  Ike 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  to  purchase  certain  groimdt 
including  water- rights,  in  what  was  known  as  Calaveras  valley 
in  Alameda  and  Santa  Clara  counties,  for  ten  millions  of  dollar^ 
out  of  which  it  was  charged  that  he  and  his  associates  would 
have  made  nearly  half  for  thcmselveSp  The  plan,  which  wa« 
called  the  "Calaveras  cow^pasture  scheme,*'  was  so  vigoroudy 
opposed  by  some  of  the  San  Francisco  newspapers,  howev*er, 
that  it  was  defeated;  and  Ralston  found  himself  considerably 
injured  by  the  attacks  and  exposures,  to  which  he  was  subjected 
in  consequence  of  his  connection  with  it  He  also  projected, 
planned  and  partly  built  the  Palace  Hotel,  which  at  the  time  of 
its  construction  was  the  largest  edifice  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

There  have  been  various  reports  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
Ralston  managed  to  hoodwink  the  trustees  of  the  bank,  as  to 
the  sources  whence  he  obtained  the  funds  for  all  these  hkvfcsh 
expenditures.  It  is  certain  that  they  were  deceiv^ed,  either  by 
direct  falsifications  of  the  business  of  the  bank  or  bj'^  a  careless 
supposition,  superinduced  by  the  insanity*  of  the  stock  mania^ 
that  the  Union  Mill  and  Mining  Company  was  a  sort  of  second 
robbers  cave  and  that  Ralston  bad  the  "open  sesame**  to  tts 
unlimited  treasures.  And  while  the  bonanza  craEe^,  even  that  of 
the  Consolidated  Virginia  and  California  in  which  Ralston  hikd 
no  part,  kept  up»  there  was  still  no  su55picion  uf  anything  wrong 
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in  his  affairs.  On  the  contrary  he  was  at  the  very  acme  of  a 
reputation  for  liberality  and  enterprise  altogether  unexampled 
and,  as  some  thought,  an  honor  to  the  country  and  a  credit 
to  mankind.  But  when  the  bonanza  craze  had  commenced  to 
decline  and  the  Comstock  stock  shrank  to  about  one-third  of 
previous  quotations,  it  was  suddenly  found  that  the  Bank  of 
California  as  a  corporation  was  insolvent,  and  that  all  Ralston's 
extravagant  expenditures  had  been  made,  not  with  his  own  but 
with  the  bank's  money.  It  had  been  understood  that  Flood  & 
O'Brien,  with  the  millions  made  out  of  the  Consolidated  Virginia 
and  California  mines,  intended  to  start  a  bank  in  San  Francisco; 
and  it  is  said  they  were  now  invited  to  take  hold  of  the  Bank 
of  California.  But  either  the  proposition  did  not  commend  itself 
to  their  judgment,  or  terms  could  not  be  agreed  upon;  and  on 
August  26,  1875,  to  the  wonder  and  surprise  of  nearly  everybody 
— only  a  few  persons  having  any  idea  of  the  real  state  of  affairs 
— the  bank  closed  its  doors.  On  the  following  day,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  trustees,  Ralston  was  deposed  from  his  position  as  presi- 
dent and  manager.  He  had  for  some  time  been  accustomed  to 
swim  in  the  bay  near  Black  Point.  He  appears  to  have  pro- 
ceeded almost  directly  from  the  meeting  to  that  place,  and  as 
usual  plunged  into  the  water.  Upon  swimming  out  some  dis- 
tance from  shore,  he  was  noticed  to  be  struggling  as  if  suffocated 
or  in  convulsions;  and  a  boat  going  to  his  relief  picked  him  up. 
He  appeared  unconscious  and  insensible  and,  notwithstanding 
long  and  vigorous  efforts,  could  not  be  resuscitated. 

Ralston's  death  increased  the  excitement  consequent  upon  the 
failure  of  the  bank.  Some  said  he  had  been  driven  to  suicide; 
and  a  very  common  supposition  was  that  he  had  taken  his  own 
life.  He  was  a  proud-spirited  man  and  could  ill  brook  the 
exposure  of  what  he  had  done.  It  was  rumored  that  he  had 
swallowed  a  deadly  drug  just  before  or  at  the  time  of  entering 
the  water.  But  if  so,  there  was  no  proof  of  it  either  before  the 
coroner  or  elsewhere  and  it  was  not  made  public.  Whatever  the 
facts  were,  and  probably  whatever  they  might  have  been,  he  had 
a  certain  class  of  friends  who  eulogized  and,  if  they  had  been 
able,  would  have  apotheosized  him.  Not  long  afterwards,  when 
the  facts  about  his  expenditures  became  known,  it  was  seen  that 
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he  had  misappropriated  btjtwecn  fou  r  and  five  mill  ion  dollars 
the  bank  s  money  and  that  much  of  it  was  irretrievably  gci 
So  great  was  the  loss  that  the  trustees  at  first  thought  of  th 
ing  the  institution  into  bankruptcy  ;  but,  on  furtJier  considcnii 
and  especially  when  they  found  that  as  iti dividual  slockholden 
they  would  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Caiiforttia  be 
personally  liable  for  the  debts,  they  determined  to  reliabibtitc 
the  bank;  and,  by  the  efforts  chiefly  of  Sharon,  they  succ 
in  doing  so.  Sharon  also  took  hold  of  the  Palace  Hotel 
finished  it*  About  the  same  time,  the  bonanza  firm  of  Flood 
O'Brien  opened  their  projected  institution  in  San  Fraud 
calling  it  the  Bank  of  Nevada— which  also  proved  a  sn 
though  not  so  completely  as  to  absorb  or  destroy  the  Biifik 
California,  as  its  originators  seem  to  have  expected* 

But  the  most  noteworthy  in  many  respects  of  all  the  merj 
nected  with  the  Comstock  lode  was  Adolph  Sutro.  He  uras 
born  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  Rhenish  Prussia  on  April  29,  18 
and  came  to  America  in  1850.  On  November  21  of  the  sa 
year,  he  arrived  in  California  and  went  into  business^  chiefly 
tobacco  and  cigars,  at  San  Francisco,  In  1S56  he  married 
in  the  course  of  time  raised  a  family  of  four  daughters  and  t 
sons.  In  1859,  attracted  by  the  discoveries  of  the  Washoe  min 
and  the  opportunities  presented  therefor  a  young  man  of  eneri 
he  proceeded  thither;  established  himself  at  Virginia  City,  ai 
in  t86l  built  a  quartz  mill  on  Carson  riven  As  the  dcvd 
ments  on  the  flank  of  Mount  Davidson  progressed,  and  m 
and  more  difficulty  began  to  be  experienced  by  miners  in  gcHt 
rid  of  subterranean  waters  as  their  shafts  penelraled  dee^icr  ai 
deeper  into  the  mountain^  Sutro  conceived  the  idea  of  con; 
ing  a  great  tunnel  at  a  low  level  from  the  nearest  point  on  Cars 
river,  and  thereby  not  only  draining  the  entire  Comstock  I 
but  also  furnishing  superior  ventilation  for  its  under-ground 
works,  and  affording  a  cheaper  and  more  convenient  mode  of 
removing  ore  and  debris  from  the  deep  drifts  than  lifting  them  lo 
the  surfiice  with  expensive  machinery. 

The  point  on  Carson  river,  where  he  proposed  to  start 
tunnel,  was  twenty  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-fi%x  1 

*  Sen  Francisco  newspapers  of  the  pericxl* 
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or  nearly  four  miles,  in  a  horizontal  line  from  the  shaft  of  the 
Savage  mine,  which  was  centrally  located;  and  from  there  it  was 
intended  to  run  lateral  drifts  northerly  and  southerly  so  as  to 
tap  all  the  mines  on  the  lode.  As  designed,  and  afterwards  con-  - 
structed,  the  bore  was  to  be  ten  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  wide 
with  a  drainage  trench  in  the  center,  and  to  have  two  tracks  of 
rails,  one  on  each  side,  and  so  constructed  as  to  be  suitable  for 
the  passage  of  mules  drawing  cars.  It  was  to  strike  the  Savage 
shaft  at  a  depth  of  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  below  its 
mouth,  and  to  have  a  sufficient  incline  or  fall  towards  Carson 
river  to  safely  and  rapidly  carry  off  all  the  drainage  that  might 
flow  or  be  turned  into  it.  Substantially  all  the  details  were 
arranged  in  advance  and  were  so  complete,  and  everything  con- 
nected with  it  appeared  so  feasible  and  promising,  that  the  pro- 
jector had  no  difficulty  in  enlisting  attention  and  influence  for 
carrying  them  out.  A  company  for  the  purpose  was  organized 
in  Nevada  in  1864;  and  the  first  legislature  of  that  state  on 
February  4,  1865,  passed  an  act  granting  the  necessary  franchise, 
right  of  way  and  other  corporate  privileges,  on  condition  that  the 
work  should  be  commenced  within  one  year  and  completed 
within  eight  years  from  the  passage  of  the  act.^  Arrangements 
were  soon  afterwards  made  for  rights  of  way  with  persons  owning 
surface  claims;  and  then  formal  contracts  were  entered  into  with 
nearly  all  the  mining  companies  on  the  Comstock  lode,  by  the 
terms  of  which  they  agreed  to  pay  to  the  tunnel  company  two 
dollars  for  every  ton  of  ore  taken  from  the  mines  after  the  work 
should  be  extended  so  far  that  it  could  be  made  available  for 
drainage  purposes.  They  were  also  to  pay  a  certain  sum  per 
ton  for  the  removal  of  ore  or  waste  rock  and  the  taking  in  of 
supplies,  and  a  price  for  each  and  every  person  in  their  employ 
passing  through.  The  rates  agreed  upon  being  considered  rea- 
sonable, everybody  appeared  favorably  disposed.  At  that  time 
Sharon,  Ralston  and  the  Bank  of  California  were  dominating 
almost  everything  in  Nevada;  and  they  were  among  the  foremost 
advocates  and  supporters  of  the  enterprise. 

Sutro  at  once  began  looking  around  for  capital;  but  at  the 
same  time,  being  anxious  to  protect  himself  at  every  point  and 

^  Stats,  of  Nevada,  1864-5,  128,  129. 
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especially  against  those  who  had  not  signed  contracts  with 
he  proceeded  to  Washington  and  on  July  25,  iS66,  prcscurcd  tlr 
passage  of  an  act  of  congress  granting  him  the  right  of  way 
through  any  public  land  crossed  by  his  tunnel;  tlie  right  to  pur- 
chase  at  one  doUar  and  a  quarter  per  acre  such  public  land  at  or 
near  its  mouth  as  he  might  require,  not  exceeding  two  sections; 
and  the  right  to  purchase  at  hve  dollars  per  acre  any  public 
mineral  land  cut»  discovered  or  develoj>e<!  by  the  tun  ad  and 
within  two  thousand  feet  on  each  side  of  it,  excepting  the  Cow- 
stock  mines  as  then  known  and  all  others  hdd  In  actual  bona* 
fide  possession.  The  act— which  preceded  by  one  clay  the  fint 
general  law  of  congress  for  the  disposition  of  mineral  lands— pro* 
vided  further  in  express  terms  that  the  owners  of  Coitistock 
mines  drained  or  benefited  should  hold  subject  to  the  cotidition, 
to  be  expressed  in  any  future  grant  or  patent  of  the  same,  tlut 
they  should  pay  to  the  tunnel  the  same  rates  as  had  bcen^  or 
might  be,  named  in  contracts  of  owners  representing  a  inajority 
of  the  estimated  value  of  the  Comstock  lode,*  Immedkitcly  aftcf  * 
wards j  Sutro,  having  thus  secured  his  project  from  being  taken 
advantage  of  by  those  who  had  refused  to  contract  wnth  him^lakl 
it  before  capitalists  and  in  a  short  time  obtained  many  promises 
and  pledges  for  the  purchase  of  stock;  but,  as  the  ncccssafy 
amount  of  money  was  not  paid  in  as  rapidly  as  called  for^  further 
time  was  asked  for  and  given  by  at  least  some  of  the  mining 
companies  interested  This  was  in  the  early  part  of  1S67 — tip  to 
which  time,  except  for  the  delay  referred  to,  the  prospects  of  the 
enterprise  continued  bright;  and  it  was  almost  unantmotisly 
advocated  and  supported  by  the  entire  community. 

While  affairs  were  in  this  condition  and  Sutro  was  dtltgeolly 
working  away  in  endeavoring  to  raise  money,  the  Bank  of  Cali* 
fornia  and  those  connected  witli  and  interested  in  its  Nevada 
business  suddenly  changed  their  minds  and  determined  to  oppose 
the  tunneh  They  seem  to  have  found  that  Sutro  was  a  man  of 
very  independent  character,  who  could  not  be  controlled  exactly 
as  they  desired,  and  that  the  new  enterprise,  if  carried  out.  wouM 
be  likely  to  be  managed  without  much  reference  to  thdr  owiv 
designs*    They  thereupon,  with  the  idea  and  in  anticipatiao  of 

'  U.  S»  Stats,  at  Urge,  tS$5^,  241,  243,  251-253. 
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reaking  up  the  project  so  far  as  Sutro  was  connected  with  it, 
ade  known  their  opposition  and,  among  other  things,  requested 
e  representatives  of  Nevada  in  congress  thenceforth  in  every 
possible  way  to  thwart  and  defeat  it.  They  also  induced  the 
Nevada  press  and  many  of  the  people j  and  especially  everybody 
interested  in  the  Comstock  mines  whom  they  could  influence,  to 
join  in  their  hostility^ — pronouncing  the  tunnel  useless  and  the 
mere  scheme  of  an  adroit  and  energetic  speculator  They  called 
it  a  "coyote  hote*'  and  declared  that  its  projector's  purpose  was 
to  interfere  with  and  blackmail  the  honest  mine  owners  who  were 
developing  the  industries  of  the  country  and  pouring  into  the 
pockets  of  the  people  their  gracious  millions  of  treasure. 

Few  men  could  have  resisted,  or  would  have  attempted  to 
resist,  such  a  storm  of  opposition  as  was  thus  raised.  Almost 
all  those  who  had  previously  favored  the  undertaking  now  became 
hostile;  most  of  the  Comstock  mine  owners  and  manipulators 
who  had  been  enthusiastic  in  its  recommendation  now  pretended 
that  it  was  against  their  interests,  and  those  who  had  been  inclined 
to  invest  and  some  who  had  given  their  names  declined  to  have 
anything  further  to  do  with  it  But  if  it  was  expected  by  such 
tactics  to  put  Sutro  down,  those  who  were  in  the  game  did  not 
know  their  adversary.  He  was  not  to  be  put  down;  his  whole 
soul — and  it  was  a  soul  of  will,  daring  and  persistence  that  noth- 
ing could  frighten  or  tire — was  in  the  project;  and  all  they  did 
or  could  do  was  simply  to  rouse  him  to  greater  and  greater 
efforts.  Being  satisfied  with  the  value,  legality  and  justice  of  his 
undertaking,  and  fully  appreciating  the  character  of  the  opposi* 
tion  that  had  thus  been  raised,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  lay  bis 
cause  before  the  people  not  only  of  Nevada  but  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  Bank  of  California  and  its  adherents  would  not 
listen,  there  were  plenty  of  other  people  who  would^  and  he  was 
determined  that  they  should  have  an  opportunity.  He  had  never 
professed  to  be  a  public  speaker;  he  was  not  at  that  time  as  fluent 
in  the  use  of  Anglo  Saxon  as  he  afterwards  became;  his  pronun- 
ciation continually  reminded  the  hearer  of  the  German  and  French 
languages,  which  had  been  the  tongues  of  his  earlier  years;  but 
he  was  thoroughly  in  earnest.  Being  full  of  his  subject  and  hav- 
ing clearly  in  his  mind  what  he  intended  to  say,  he  commenced 
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an  extraordinary  lecturing  canipai^i,  in  which  he  attacked 
denounced  the  Rank  of  California  crowd  and,  with  bitter 
unsparing  invcctivej  exposed  what  he  called  their  monopotjr 
nearly  everything  of  value  in  Nevada;  their  indi-scnmi 
destruction  of  the  forests  that  left  nothing  green  iti  tlie  cowntfy; 
their  zi^mg  railroad,  which  however  was  no  more  crooked  thm 
their  management  of  it;  their  extortionate  water  compMytand 
their  grasping  avarice  in  everything,  small  as  well  as  lai^e,  that 
attracted  their  insatiate  greed.  And  with  aU  this,  he  contra^tted 
his  own  project,  which  he  claimed  to  be  a  beneficent  boon  to  the 
mining  population;  calculated  to  make  the  Comstock  lode  dry  ill 
all  its  lengthi  breadth  and  depth;  remove  its  foul  atr  and  noxioos 
vapors;  mitigate  its  almost  intolerable  heat;  ameliorate  its  dangers 
in  case  of  fire  or  accident,  and  with  its  increased  productivciiess 
furnish  remunerative  employment  for  an  unlimited  number  of 
laborers  in  the  future  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  hi^ 
enemies  were  attempting  to  crush  him;  that  he  was  only  one  nun 
against  a  rich  and  powerful  combination ;  that  he  w  as  perhaps  the 
only  man  that  had  dared  to  stand  up  against  them ;  that  he  was  not 
acting  out  of  mere  bravado;  that  his  circumstances  and  the  ttme 
and  money  he  had  put  into  the  enterprise  compelled  him  to  take 
the  position  he  did;  and  he  asked  the  public  to  see  that  he  lud 
fair  play  in  the  struggle  thus  forced  upon  him*  He  charged  that 
his  adversaries  were  not  only  his  enemies  but  the  enemies  of  the 
people  of  Nevada,  who  were  almost  helpless  in  their  hands.  He 
said  they  had  bribed  the  judges,  packed  the  juries,  hired  £Use 
witnesses,  purchased  the  legislatures,  elected  representati%*cs  to 
suit  their  own  sordid  purposes,  and  dared  any  one  to  expose  their 
villainies  or  oppose  their  iniquities.  He  did  not  mean  to  counsel 
violence  against  them ;  but  he  did  want  to  see  the  people,  whose 
cause  was  the  same  as  his  own,  join  him  in  his  fight  ag^ainst  the 
common  enemy,  by  helping  him  to  build  the  tunnel  that  wo 
be  as  much  to  their  interest  as  it  would  be  to  his  own. 
It  was  very  easy  for  his  adversaries  to  cry  "  demagogue 
madman;"  but  it  did  no  good.  Those  that  he  influenced  were 
not  the  excitable  classes  only;  but  the  soberer  portions  of  the 
CO  mm  unity  were  also  attracted  by  his  vigor,  force  and  untiring 
activity.    In  a  short  time  he  produced  such  an  effect  that  his 
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enemies  began  to  find  they  had  provoked  a  power  that  was 
stronger  than  their  own.  Sutro  himself  was  too  wise  to  permit 
any  violence;  but  he  stirred  up  a  feeling  that  might  have  taken 
that  direction,  if  he  had  not  had  the  ability  to  guide  it  solely  to 
the  support  of  his  project.  The  miners  of  Nevada — that  is,  the 
men  who  worked  in  the  mines — almost  as  a  body  joined  together 
in  raising  money,  some  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  purchased  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  his  stock  to  enable  him  to  make  a  start; 
and  he  commenced  upon  the  tunnel  on  October  19,  1869.  He 
then  carried  his  oratorical  campaign  into  California,  to  the  east- 
em  states  and  to  Europe;  obtained  recognition  everywhere  and 
subscriptions  in  many  different  quarters — some  of  which  failed 
but  upon  others  of  which  he  realized.  In  1871  English  capital- 
ists put  into  the  enterprise  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars; 
and  this  was  soon  increased  in  the  eastern  states  by  half  a  million 
more.  Several  hundred  laborers  were  at  once  employed  at  dif- 
ferent points,  and  the  work  progressed  rapidly.  It  had  been  the 
intention,  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  labor,  to  sink  four 
construction  shafts  from  the  surface,  so  that  from  the  bottom  of 
each  of  them  two  sections  of  the  tunnel  proper  could  be  driven 
at  the  same  time;  but,  on  account  of  the  excessive  heat  in  the 
lower  depths  and  the  inflow  of  water  which  the  pumps  could 
not  remove  with  sufficient  rapidity,  only  the  two  nearest  the 
mouth  of  the  bore  could  be  made  available.  Where  work  could 
be  done,  however,  it  was  vigorously  pushed,  and  particularly 
after  the  invention  and  introduction  about  that  time  of  various 
American  improvements  in  drilling  apparatus  which  greatly 
facilitated  the  labor  of  the  men  employed.  Before  the  use  of  the 
new  drills,  boring  could  not  be  carried  on  at  any  point  at  a 
greater  speed  than  about  one  hundred  feet  per  month;  but 
afterwards  this  speed  was  trebled;  and  during  the  years  1875 
and  1876  it  advanced  at  the  unprecedented  average  rate  of  three 
hundred  and  eight  feet  per  month. 

Meanwhile  more  money  came  in  and  more  zeal,  if  that  were 
possible,  was  put  into  the  work.  The  drills  went  night  and  day, 
Sundays  and  holidays,  without  cessation;  carpenters  followed 
with  their  props  and  timber  work;  the  rails  of  the  tunnel  tracks 
were  extended;  the  loose  rocks  blasted  out  in  front  were  pitched 
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with  willing  hands  into  the  iron  cars,  long  trains  of  whicli  data 
by  lines  of  mules  were  continually  going  in  with  ttoibcr 
supplies  or  coming  out  with  debris.  And  nearly  all  tiietiae 
could  spare  from  other  labor,  Sutro  was  personally  pr&eit, 
ing  speed  and  representing  that  every  ton  of  ore  taken  fron 
Comstock  lode  before  the  tunnel  should  be  completed 
a  loss  to  it  of  two  dollars  and  in  the  aggregate,  on  a 
the  manner  in  which  the  bonanza  mines  were  crowc&ng  tksr 
output,  of  very  large  sums  of  solid  money.  As  a  posto 
tunnel  construction,  he  was  something  like  Charles  Crocker  ait 
driver  of  railroad  building;  he  threw  ofT  his  coat^  rolled  up  bis 
sleeves  and  took  right  hold,  wherever  he  could  help,  encoimce 
or  hasten  the  work.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  strip  and  go  to  tbe 
front.  Flying  dirt  and  smoke,  heat  and  foul  air,  dripping  slod 
overhead  and  sticky  mud  underfoot,  had  no  terrors  for  binw  He 
went  in  with  tlie  grimy,  half-naked  miners  j  and,  whtic  lie  was 
with  thenii  he  was  one  of  them— a  man  of  immense  will  paver; 
of  extraordinary  executive  ability,  the  right  sort  of  a  man  Jbf, 
the  place  and  the  labor  while  it  lasted. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  driving  the  tunnel  was  the  heat, 
steadily  increased  as  tlie  work  progressed.  In  1S75  the  unikr^ 
ground  temperature  at  the  end  of  the  bore  was  about  72^  Fab 
renheit;  in  1874  it  rose  to  about  8j^  ;  in  1876  to  90^;  in  1877 
96°;  in  April,  1878,  to  log''  and  in  May  to  it4°.  Only  afi 
hours  of  labor  at  a  time  could  be  performed  by  anybody  uader^ 
such  circumstances.  The  lamps  burned  dimly,  and  strong  meo 
fainted  at  their  work  and  had  to  be  hurriedly  carried  out  for 
recovery.  The  end  of  the  tunnel  was  by  that  time  advanced 
two  miles  from  the  nearest  ventilation  shaft;  and,  aotwtthstao< 
ing  the  use  of  the  most  powerful  blowers  to  force  fresh  air 
the  bore,  the  heat  was  almost  stifling.  It  was  next  to  impossible 
to  force  the  mules  far  enough  in  to  connect  with  the  last*filled 
cars ;  and  it  became  evident  that  endurance  had  almost  reached 
its  limit.  But  the  Comstock  lode  was  now  but  a  short  disLuice 
ofiT  By  the  end  of  J  une»  the  miners  at  the  bottom  of  the  Savage 
shaft  began  to  hear  the  blasts  of  the  approaching  tunnel  and 
a  few  days  after w^ards  the  blows  of  the  power  drills.  On  Jul 
8,  1878^  when  it  was  known  that  but  a  few  feet  rcmainod  lo 
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r:;!S3Ccavated,  Sutro  himself  again  pushed  to  the  front;  and,  when  a 
-:«rcU-placed  blast  opened  the  first  jagged  hole  into  the  Savage 
jf^hafty  he  was  the  first  man  to  crawl  through  the  opening.  It  was 
ssjsaid  that  he  was  "overcome  with  excitement;"  but  it  was  rather 

with  the  heat  and  bad  atmosphere,  which,  when  the  opening  was 
f  made,  rushed  into  the  Savage  shaft  and  shot  upwards  to  the  sur- 
|..fiu:e.   The  connection  thus  made  at  once  established  a  natural 

current  of  ventilation;  and  thenceforth  the  temperature  of  the 
!  tunnel,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Savage  drifts,  became  much  more 

tolerable. 

No  compromise  had  as  yet  been  made  with  the  recalcitrant 
managers  of  the  chief  Comstock  mines;  but  in  1879  one  of  their 
main  pumps  broke  down,  and  the  accumulating  water  began  to 
get  the  better  of  them  and  flood  their  lower  levels.  To  avoid 
serious  disaster,  they  turned  the  water  into  the  tunnel,  and  the 
iBow  temporarily  drove  Sutro's  men  out  He  at  once  commenced 
'  to  construct  a  water-tight  bulkhead  to  stop  the  current,  force  it 
back  upon  the  mines  and  prevent  any  further  ingress  into  the 
tunnel.  This  brought  matters  to  a  settlement;  the  mine  owners 
knew  their  own  interest  sufficiently  well  to  understand  that  they 
would  have  to  yield;  it  was  much  cheaper  to  drain  through  the 
tunnel  than  to  pump,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  satis- 
factory arrangements  were  completed  with  all  the  companies  on 
the  lode.  Laborers  were  then  immediately  put  to  work  increas- 
ing the  width  and  depth  of  the  drain  between  Sutro*s  car  tracks 
so  as  to  carry  off*  the  water;  and  in  a  few  years  the  annual  flow 
through  it  rose  to  billions  of  gallons,  and  the  Comstock  mines 
were  kept  comparatively  clear.  Sutro  had  now  attained  his 
main  purpose;  he  had  accomplished  the  principal  part  of  his 
great  task,  and  his  victory  was  assured.  Subsequently  the 
lateral  tunnels  under  the  chief  mines  of  the  lode,  as  originally 
contemplated,  were  completed — making  the  total  length  of  the 
main  bore  and  laterals  thirty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet  or  about  six  and  a  third  miles.  The  cost  of  the  main 
tunnel  had  been  about  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  or  with 
the  laterals  about  five  millions/    But  Sutro,  in  the  meanwhile, 

*See  on  the  subject  of  the  Sutro  Tunnel,  besides  newspaper  accounts  and 
pamphlets  of  the  time,  "The  Story  of  the  Mine,"  by  Charles  H.  Shinn, 
New  York,  1896, 194-208. 
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finding  that  the  necessary  costs  of  construction  had  c 
him  to  dispojsc  of  more  than  a  controlling  interest  in  bis 
ration  and  that  the  management  was  likely  to  pass  into  ^kr 
hands,  in  whom  he  could  not  have  as  thorough  confidcfiocisii 
himself,  made  up  his  mind  to  sell  out  his  stock — -  which  hcaccorf- 
ingly  did,  and  at  a  good  figure.    He  then  returnctl  to  Sao  Fm- 
ctsco  with  his  mtUions;  invested  the  greater  part  of  them  indJy 
property,  particularly  outside  lands;  became  the  omicrinafc^ 
years  of  at  least  one-tenth  in  area  of  the  city  and  county  lerntOT^ 
and  one  of  the  most  public-spirited  and  widely-known  men  tnCB 
ifornia.  Among  other  things  he  purchased  the  largest  poctioo^ 
the  bare  hills  of  the  San  Miguel  rancho,  which  he  named  Mooi 
Parnassus  and  planted  into  a  magnificent  forcsL    He  also  pttf^ 
chased  the  Cliff  House  property  and  laid  out  a  charming  ganka 
known  as  Sutro  Heights,  which  he  threw  open  to  the  public. 
And  in  the  course  of  time  he  constructedp  in  the  cove  near  tke 
ClifT  House  and  opposite  Seal  Rocks,  a  baching  establisbnikcnL 
with  immense  tanks  of  pure  and  continuaily-changifig  occa 
water,  tempered  to  suit  bathers  and  surrounded  with  alfDost 
numberless  dressing  rooms  and  tiers  of  seats,  rising  in  rows  one 
above  the  other,  for  many  thousands  of  spectators,  Betmen 
these  tiers  of  seats,  he  built  grand  staircases  flanked  by  terrace 
of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  plants;  and  on  the  sides  be 
arranged  long  galleries  of  pictures,  sculptures,  tapestries,  cabi* 
nets  and  objects  of  art  of  almost  every  description — prescntiiig 
to  the  eye  a  panorama  of  great  beauty;  and  the  whole  he  cov 
ered  in  by  a  high  and  airy  framework  of  steel  and  rounded  roof 
of  tinted  glass,  through  which  the  sunlight  penetrates  aad 
suffuses  the  interior  scene  with  an  exquisitely  tempered  glow 
It  is  perhaps  the  completest  establishment  of  the  kind  the  worM 
has  ever  seen  and  in  many  respects  outshines  the  imperial  batlis 
of  ancient  Rome. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  and  various  other  cfttef* 
prises,  a  number  of  which  have  been  given  to  the  public,  Sutfl 
has  been  for  years  collecting  in  Europe  and  America  an  immenfl 
library,  now  amounting  to  upwards  of  two  hun<lred  thcMiaaJ 
volumes  and  almost  innumerable  manuscripts,  prints  and  papefl 
which  it  is  understood  will  also  in  time,  with  a  magniHcent  builP 
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ing  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus  to  contain  it  and  a  fund  for 
its  support,  be  devoted  to  public  use.  And  thus  the  story  of  the 
Sutro  tunnel,  which  has  rendered  all  these  benefactions  possible, 
besides  its  intrinsic  interest  as  describing  the  work  of  a  repre- 
sentative Californian,  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  history 
of  California  and  its  development  as  to  become  an  integral 
part  of  it.  Nor  has  there  been  anything  in  the  life  of  Sutro  as  a 
man  of  affairs,  as  a  liberal  and  intelligent  entertainer  of  distin- 
guished guests  who  have  visited  California,  as  a  man  interested 
in  science  and  art  and  learning  of  every  kind,  or  in  the  conduct 
of  his  multifarious  labors  and  many-sided  businesses,  that  can  be 
called  narrow  or  contracted.  He  presents  the  case  of  one  of  the 
comparatively  few  Californians  who  have  accumulated  immense 
wealth — with  a  strict  regard  to  business  principles  indeed  but  in 
such  a  way  that  he  has  nothing  to  blush  for — that  is  using  it  in 
a  manner  for  which  the  people  of  the  state  oug^t  to  be  and 
doubtless  will  be  duly  grateful. 
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AT  the  election  of  September  I,  1875^  there  was 
complete  change  in  the  pqlitical  complexion  of  the 
The  Dolly  Varden  or  Independent  party  had  nominatej 
John  Bidwell  for  governor  and  Romualdo  Pacheco  for  lietitenant- 
governor;  the  Republicans  Timothy  G*  Phelps  and  JosefJi  Jl» 
Cavisj  and  the  Democrats  William  Irwin  and  James  A.  Jobosoa^ 
A  fourth  party,  called  the  Temperance  Reform,  fiofniitatcd  W^* 
Ham  E,  Lgvett  and  W.  D.  Hobson;  but  their  vote  was  so  snaii 
as  not  to  be  worth  counting.  The  various  platforms  were  ii 
general  a  re-threshing  of  old  straw,  with  nothing  very  jicur  or 
striking  and  nothing  very  serious  or  earnest  about  any  of 
It  is  hardly  likely  anybody  cared  much  about  what  they 
tained;  but,  whether  so  or  not,  it  had  become  plain  that 
majority  of  the  community,  or  rather  perhaps  that  part  of  tlic 
floating  vote  which  made  the  preponderance  on  one  side  or  \ 
other,  did  not  want  any  more  Dolly  Vardenism,  even  less 
out-and-out  Republicanism.  On  the  contrary,  it  preferred 
another  trial  of  Democracy.  Irwin  was  elected  by  a  vole^ 
sixty-one  thousand  five  hundred  and  nine  over  thirty-one  tho«* 
sand  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  for  Phelps  and  twcntyHliiic 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  for  BidwclL  For  licut 
governor  Johnson  ran  about  three  thousand  less  than  Irwin  i 
Pacheco  nearly  four  thousand  more  than  Bid  well.  At  the 
election,  three  Democratic  congressmen  were  chosen^ — Wtllii 
A  Piper,  John  K,  Luttrell  and  P.  D.  Wigginton,  and  one  Rc 
lican — Horace  F,  Page/ 

William  Irwin,  the  new  govemor,  was  a  native  of  Butler  coii 
Ohio.    He  was  bom  in  graduated  at  Marietta  college 

the  same  state  in  1 84S,  and  then  went  south  to  Port  Gibsn 
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Mississippi  and  taught  school  there  until  the  autumn  of  iSji. 
In  the  spring  of  i8s3>  he  sailed  from  New  York  for  CaHfornja  in 
the  ship  Pioneer.  Upon  arriving  at  San  Francisco,  he  again 
took  ship  for  Oregon,  but  returned  to  San  Francisco  in  1853  and 
went  into  the  lumber  business  at  Market  street  whart  In  the 
autumn  of  1854,  he  removed  to  Siskiyou  county  and  for  a  few 
years  engaged  in  merchandising.  Later  he  turned  his  attention 
to  politics  and  purchased  the  Yreka  Union  newspaper,  which  he 
owned  and  edited  until  he  became  governor.  In  i860  he  was 
dected  from  Siskiyou  county  to  the  assembly^  and  re-elected  in 
1861,  At  the  legislative  sessions  of  1869-70  and  187 1-2,  he 
served  as  state  senator  and  again  in  that  of  1873-4,  at  which 
session  he  was  chosen  president  pro  tempore.  On  February  27^ 
J 87s,  when  Booth  resigned  and  Pacheco  became  governor,  Irwin 
became  lieutenant-governor  and  took  Pacheco*s  place  as  resident 
director  of  the  state  prison  at  San  Quentin.  He  was  large,  strong 
and  presentable  in  person.  Though  not  brilliantj  nor  much  of  a 
speaker,  he  was  dignified  in  deportment,  a  fair  writer,  a  strict 
party  man  and  an  active  politician.  When  he  reached  the  guber- 
natorial chair,  therefore,  he  had  had  considerable  tuition  in  public 
aRairs  and  a  long  legislative  experience.  He  was  inducted  into 
office  on  December  9,  1875,  and  on  that  day  read  before  the 
legislature,  assembled  in  joint  convention,  his  inaugural  address.' 

After  a  few  introductoiy  remarks,  he  called  attention  to  the 
inequality  of  taxation  throughout  the  state,  and  attributed  it  to 
recent  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  holding  that  the  state 
board  of  equalization  could  not  change  or  equalize  assessments 
made  by  county  assessors.  He  therefore  recommended  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution  conmiitting  the  mode  of  assess* 
ing  property  and  collecting  taxes  to  legislative  discretion.  While 
in  favor  of  enlarging  the  power  of  the  legislature  in  that  respect, 
however^  he  considered  the  restriction  of  it  in  reference  to  the 
creation  of  debts  as  highly  beneficial;  and,  contrasting  the 
healthy  condition  of  tlie  state  finances  produced  chiefly  by  that 
inhibition  with  the  substantially  bankrupt  condition  of  many  of 
the  counties^  he  thought  the  constitutional  prohibition  should 
have  extended  to  counties  and  cities  and,  in  the  absence  of  such 

'  Senate  Journal,  187S-&,      Davis*  Political  Con%'eiitions,  600. 
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constitutiona!  provision^  recommended  that  the  legislature 
refuse  authority  to  them  to  create  debts  beyond  a  fixed, 
percentage  of  their  assessment  rolls.  In  the  same  connect 
congratulated  the  state  on  the  constitutional  clause  prc^i^i 
front  loaning  its  credit  or  becoming  a  stockholder  in  corpoi 
and  deplored  the  fact  that  it  had  not  been  extended  to  coti 
and  cities.  He  next  adverted  to  the  railroad  question*  Rcfc 
apparently  to  the  great  national  roads  of  the  vvcstem  count 
his  early  hfe^  he  said  it  had  once  been  considered  a  part 
duty  of  the  government  to  provide  wagon  roads,  and  he 
not  see  why  it  was  not  equally  its  duty  now  to  provide  rail 
which  were  the  highways  of  the  present  as  wagon  roads  hid 
been  of  the  past  But  until  so  provided,  he  considen:d  itat 
railroad  corporations  ought  to  be  held  to  be  agents  of 
government  and  charged  with  the  performance  of  tlieir  dut 
the  public  in  preference  to  what  they  owed  to  pri\'atc  stc 
holders;  and  he  suggested  the  erection  of  a  railroad  conimiss 
which  would  of  course  have  no  legislative  power  but  could 
should  correct  abuses,  by  compelling  obedience  to  the  laii 
that  behalf  passed  or  to  be  passed/ 

He  regarded  irrigation  as  a  necessity  in  many  portions  of  the 
state  and  thought  it  could  be  best  secured  by  dividing  tbt 
portions  into  separate  districts,  each  having  the  same  saurc 
supply;  by  providing  for  the  appropriation  by  the  il 
such  waters  as  might  be  required  or,  if  already  appro^ 
the  purchase  or  condemnation  of  them,  and  by  declaring 
separate  part  of  a  district  entitled  to  its  pro  rata  share  of  the 
water*  Each  district  should  be  required  to  bear  the  exj^icnse  of 
its  own  irrigation;  but  there  might  be  questions  as  to  lhedi:^ 
tribution  of  the  burdens  in  the  districts,  and  as  to  them  the  lej 
lature  should  determine.  He  next  spoke  of  the  state  prison 
thought  it  should  be  made  more  nearly  self-support! ng.  For  i 
two  years  ending  June  30,  iS/S,  the  earnings  of  the  prisoner?" 
were  nearly  forty-nine  per  cent  of  the  current  expenses,  and  with 
proper  management  the  percentage  could  be  much  increased; 
but  it  was  as  yet  uncertain  whether  more  could  be  made  by 
granite-cutting  at  the  unfinished  prison  at  Folsom  or  by  the  <ibo|» 

^S(?n^it€  Journal,  i875-§,  flo-a6. 
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at  San  Quentin;  and  one  or  the  other  should  be  encouraged 
according  to  what  might  be  learned  on  further  experience.  At 
the  same  time,  he  thought  a  portion,  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  earnings  of  each  prisoner  should  be  set  aside  as  a  fund,  to 
be  paid  him  at  the  end  of  his  term  or  sooner  if  by  good  conduct 
he  should  merit  being  so  rewarded.  He  then  turned  to  those 
worse  than  state  prison  felons,  the  unconvicted  embezzlers  of 
public  moneys  and  violators  of  public  trust,  and  declared  that  "the 
impunity,  or  at  least  apparent  impunity,  with  which  public  officers 
have  appropriated  to  their  own  use  the  public  funds  by  a  gross 
and  almost  open  violation  of  the  trusts  committed  to  them  has 
apparently  impressed  on  the  lower  grade  and  even  average  public 
mind  the  conviction  that  to  rob  the  government  is  legitimate,  and 
that  not  to  do  so,  when  one  has  the  opportunity,  argues  the  lack 
of  enterprise  and  business  talent — not  the  possession  of  a  quality 
for  which  he  is  entitled  to  public  respect.  That  a  sentiment  of 
this  kind  does  exist  to  an  alarming  extent,  in  certain  strata 
of  society,  no  close  observer  of  social  phenomena  can  doubt. 
No  more  can  any  one  capable  of  the  simplest  form  of  reasoning, 
of  following  causes  to  their  immediate  effects,  doubt  that  such  a 
sentiment,  if  permitted  to  grow  and  spread  and  perpetuate  itself, 
must  result  in  the  utter  demoralization  and  ruin  of  society. 
Society,  therefore,  is  bound  in  self-protection,  in  self-preservation, 
to  check  the  growth  of  this  sentiment  and  to  crush  it  out  utterly. 
How  can  this  be  done?  I  answer,  only  by  pursuing  and  hunting 
down  with  tireless  energy  and  punishing  with  remorseless  vigor 
the  guilty  violator  of  a  public  trust.  Sympathy  may  plead  for 
the  overtaken,  prostrate  and  crushed  criminal;  but  the  great 
interests  of  society,  when  supported  by  the  demands  of  justice, 
may  not  be  ignored  nor  imperiled  out  of  deference  to  a  mawkish 
sentimental  ism,  which  is  shocked  at  all  punishment,  however 
just,  of  individuals.*** 

He  believed  it  to  be  as  much  the  duty  of  the  state  to  advocate 
or  see  to  the  education  of  its  children  as  it  was  its  duty  to  see 
that  they  were  all  properly  fed  and  clothed.  But  he  claimed 
that  the  state  should  not  force  into  the  schools  studies  that  were 
obnoxious  on  account  of  religious  teachings  to  any  portion  of 

*  Senate  Journal,  1875-6,  26-31. 
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the  citizens.  He  bdieved  that  the  state  had  acted 
adhering  to  hard  currency.  It  had  always  been  a  ha 
state,  its  circulating  medium  being  gold  and  silver.  And  he  1 
it  would  continue  so,  and  that  the  general  government 
would  soon  resume  specie  payments.  He  was  of  course  oc 
to  Chinese  immigration,  but  reconiraended  a  modification  of  J 
Burlingame  treaty  as  the  only  sure  remedy  against  it 
conclusion,  he  promised  to  cordially  co-operate  in  e\'er>*  cflfof 
reduce  the  expenses  of  the  state,  county  and  munictpal  goiwh 
men ts  to  the  lowest  scale  compatible  with  vigor  and  efficiency  flf 
administration.' 

One  of  the  first  notable  occurrences  of  the  legislature  of 
was  the  withdrawal  on  December  lo,  by  R,S  Carey,  of  proceed- 
ings contesting  the  seat  of  Creed  Haymand  as  a  senator  from 
Sacramento  county.  He  gave,  as  his  reasons  for  this  unusual 
but  in  this  instance  doubtless  praiseworthy  step,  that  he 
unwilling  to  permit  either  personal  or  party  considemtic 
stand  before  what  he  considered  the  best  interests  of  the 
The  contest,  he  said,  if  continued,  would  involve  the  out 
much  public  money,  work  a  hardship  upon  great  numbers  ol 
witnesses,  might  possibly  be  prolonged  through  almost  the  cr 
session,  and  would  greatly  emb*irrass  and  impair  the  tisefulu 
of  the  incumbent,  who  held  the  certificate  of  election^  and  to] 
small  extent  deprive  the  county  of  the  services  of  a  scfiaf^ 
Another  notable  occurrence  was  the  adoption  in  the  scnati 
few  days  later  of  a  preamble  and  resolution,  introduced 
Thomas  H.  Laine  of  Santa  Clara  county,  dispensing  with  the^ 
services  of  a  chaplain  on  the  ground  that  no  expenditure  ^ 
public  money  should  be  made  that  was  not  necessary  for 
public  good  or  for  any  purpose  for  which  a  tax  could  not  U 
be  imposed;  that  the  constitution  as  well  as  spirit  and  gc 
all  the  institutions  of  California  inhibited  any  union  of  1 
and  state  and  any  discrimination  in  &vor  of  any  religious  creed, 
that  prayers  of  faithful  and  godly  men  were  being  offered  up  m 
atl  parts  of  the  state  for  the  legislature  as  well  as  all  other  public 
officers  and  servants;  that  the  appointment  of  ;i  ch,ipl^in  was 

» Scnfit (J  Journal  1875-6,  31  55- 
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unauthorized  by  any  law;  that  it  was  not  only  unnecessary  and 
expensive  but  also  involved  a  preference  of  some  particular  creed, 
fostered  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and  contention,  bred  animosity  and 
heart-burnings,  lowered  the  dignity  of  the  ministry  to  the  arena 
of  party  politics,  destroyed  the  solemnity  of  prayer  by  reducing 
it  to  a  mere  formula,  and  made  an  invidious  distinction  between 
different  departments  of  the  government  by  giving  one  a  chap- 
lain and  another  not.  Subsequently  in  the  assembly  a  resolu- 
tion, introduced  by  James  E.  Murphy  of  Del  Norte  county,  was 
adopted  abolishing  the  office  of  chaplain  of  that  house.  This 
was  not  the  first  time  the  legislature,  or  one  or  the  other  branch 
of  it,  had  dispensed  with  a  chaplain;  instances  had  frequently 
occurred  before ;  but  it  was  the  first  time  the  reasons  for  such 
dispensation  were  so  concisely  and  forcibly  urged.  Still  another 
occurrence  of  this  session,  that  may  be  called  notable,  was  the 
appointment  by  the  governor  of  Henry  George,  who  afterwards 
attracted  attention  as  the  author  of  a  book  called  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  and  enunciator  of  what  was  called  the  "single  tax" 
doctrine,  to  a  small  office  known  as  that  of  ''inspector  of  gas 
meters."  The  appointment  was  unanimously  confirmed  by  the 
senate;  and  George,  doubtless  constrained  by  his  necessities  while 
lucubrating  his  new  ideas  on  political  economy,  accepted  it.' 

The  first  bill  approved  by  Irwin  was  to  prevent  changes  in  the 
text-books  used  in  the  public  schools.  In  the  educational  depart- 
ment throughout  the  state,  as  well  as  in  other  departments,  there 
were  then,  as  there  have  been  since,  men  whose  object  was  to 
make  money  out  of  their  position.  It  made  no  difference  to  them 
how  they  made  it;  and  for  that  reason  there  were  various  crooked 
methods  of  corruption,  requiring  constant  vigilance  to  keep  even 
with  them.  At  this  time  the  evil  to  be  met  was  the  change  nearly 
every  session  of  text-books,  brought  about  chiefly  by  corrupt 
combinations  of  book-sellers  and  school  trustees,  necessitating  the 
purchase  several  times  a  year  of  new  school  books.  It  was  to 
put  a  stop  to  these  shameless  practices — which  however  was  only 
partly  accomplished — that  the  act  was  designed  and  pushed 
through  with  so  much  expedition.'   Another  senate  bill,  pushed 
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ihrough  tliiii  legiiUtarc  with  cori^iderabic  ha ^-lough 
out  opposiijon  and  which  afterwards,  instead  of  mceti 
favorable  acceptance,  excited  violent  condemrtatiotip  was  sifi 
introduced  by  George  H.  Rogers,  to  authorise  the  city  and  co 
of  San  Francisco  to  provide  and  main  tain  public  water  w 
and  commonly  known  as  the  "Rogers'  bill"  Though  pre' 
well  intended,  it  seems  to  have  been  crydcly  drawn,  wit 
proper  guards,  and  its  opponents  claimed  that  it  might  easily 
to  the  bankruptcy  of  the  metropolLS.  However  this  may 
been,  it  is  certain  that  tlie  San  Francisco  people  were  so  dct 
mined  and  active  in  their  opposition  that  nothing  was  or  totiJd 
be  done  under  the  act;  and  a  few^  years  subsequently  the  San 
Francisco  legislative  delegation  was  pledged  tn  advance  againsl 
it;  and  its  repeal  was  the  first  act  of  the  legislature  of  iSSa* 

Another  act  of  great  importance  to  San  Francisco  passed  jj 
this  session  w*as  the  sonralled  Dupont  street  widening  act.  Sm 
era!  of  the  old  streets  of  the  city,  laid  out  originally  by  Viogct  B 
the  Yerba  Buena  village  days,  including  Kearny  and  Du^ 
streets,  were  found  to  be  much  too  narrow.  In  t866  a  rem 
was  applied,  so  far  as  the  business  portion  of  Kearny  street 
concerned,  by  an  act  for  its  widening,  which  afterwards  in 
course  of  a  few  years  took  place  and  proved  a  great  success, 
was  not  only  of  benefit  to  the  city  but,  being  carried  out  with  j 
tice  and  economy,  it  also,  notwithstanding  some  resist*i'  l 
general  public  satisfaction.  The  good  results  thus  acc« 
induced  the  starting  of  other  street  projects  for  the  city,  claini 
to  be  equally  beneficial  but  which  turned  out  to  be  the  proli 
cause  of  long  and  bitter  litigation,  very  costly  to  the  ci** 
One  of  them  was  an  act  of  1 87 2^  for  the  opening  of  a  new 
running  across  blocks  from  the  then  business  center  of  the 
to  North  Beach  and  to  be  known  as  Montgomerj^  avenue 
thoroughfare  was  accordingly  opened — ^the  property  taken  bci 
paid  for  in  what  were  know^n  as  Montgomery  avenue  bonds,  t 
validity  of  which  w^as  a  question  of  contention  in  the  courts 
many  years,  with  the  general  current  of  decisions  against  th 
It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  doubt  in  some  quarters  whether 
the  opening  of  Montgomerj^  avenue  did  not,  like  the  cutting 
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Second  street  through  Rincon  Hill  in  1869,  do  more  harm  than 
good:  certainly  neither  accomplished  what  was  predicted  by  their 
projectors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  widening  in  the  business  por- 
tion of  the  city  of  Dupont  street,  afterwards  called  Grant  avenue, 
was  a  valuable  improvement.  There  were  bonds  in  this  case  as 
in  the  other.  But  in  the  proceedings  leading  to  their  issuance 
and  distribution,  there  were  said  to  be,  and  doubtless  were,  many 
frauds;  and  the  subsequent  litigation  over  the  Dupont  street 
bonds  was  even  longer,  more  determined  and  more  costly  than 
that  over  Montgomery  avenue  bonds,  with  some  decisions  for  and 
some  against  them.' 

An  effort  at  retrenchment  was  made  at  this  legislature;  but  it 
was  rather  in  reference  to  extraordinary  outlays  than  to  the 
oppressive  regular  expenses  of  state,  county  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments. A  bill  to  renew  John  A.  Sutter's  annuity  for  two 
years  longer  was  defeated,  though  that  of  James  A.  Marshall  was 
continued.'  A  senate  bill  for  an  appropriation  to  aid  exhibitors 
from  California  at  the  Philadelphia  centennial  exposition  raised 
the  question  of  the  legality  and  propriety  of  such  expenditures, 
and  elicited  much  discussion.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  argued 
that  there  was  no  constitutional  prohibition  against  such  an  appro- 
priation, while  policy,  patriotism  and  state  pride  were  in  favor  of 
it.  Should  California,  it  was  asked,  "the  most  favored  state  of 
the  Union,  inferior  to  none  in  natural  resources  and,  in  proportion 
to  her  age,  the  peer  of  any  in  advancement,"  lag  behind  oiji  such 
an  occasion?  Should  we  "tarnish  our  reputation  and,  instead  of 
sustaining  and  defending  our  character  for  energy,  enterprise  and 
liberality,  sink  into  parsimonious  disrepute**?  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  argued  that  the  centennial  exhibition  was  only  a  great  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  should  be  sustained  solely  by  the  liberality 
and  wealth  of  private  individuals;  that  to  apply  public  funds  to 
such  enterprises  would  be  vicious  legislation,  since  it  would  estab- 
lish an  example  for  other  assaults  on  the  treasury  and  expose  it 
to  be  depleted  by  means  wholly  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion; that  taxes  could  be  legally  collected  only  for  objects  within 
the  purpose  for  which  governments  were  established — of  which 
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the  centennial  was  not  one — and  that  therefore  the  proposed 
would  be  an  unwarranted  and  abusive  exercise  of  leg  I 
power,  and  in  effect  an  appropriation  of  the  private  prope 
some  citizens  for  the  use  and  advantage  of  others.    This  r- 
ingj  though  the  bill  passed  the  senate,  seems  to  have  IcHled 
the  assembly^  and  it  failed.' 

Lieutenant*governor  James  A.  Johnson  in  his  uL.a.-a 
marks  as  president  of  the  senate  had  said  that  the  scnat 
elected  on  the  Democratic  platform,  were  pledged  *'that  a  props^ 
freight-and-fare  bill  should  be  passed;  that  a  proper  trrigatioii 
scheme  should  be  devised;  that  the  school  fund  should  be 
for,  and  that  everything  mentioned  in  our  platform,  to  t^bich^ 
are  pledged,  should  be  carried  out  "  The  response  to 
pledges,  in  so  far  as  there  was  an}%  was  two  acts— one  for  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  of  transportation  to  fix  the  iii 
mum  charges  for  freights  and  fares  on  railroads,  and  the  othcrl 
create  an  irrigation  district,  to  be  called  the  west-side 
district*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  neither  acc' 
any  important  purpose;  and  it  was  left  for  the  approaching  nciik* 
constitution  and  future  legislatures  to  wrestle  with  the  very  larjfc 
subjects  thus  proposed  Several  other  questions  of  equally  gru 
moment  cropped  out  at  this  session,  but  were  also  left  itnaiiswc 
One  was  presented  in  a  petition  of  citizens  of  the  upper  SJac 
niento  valley  asking  for  relief  against  the  debris  from  hydrau 
mines;  another  in  reports  in  each  house  against  the  evils  of 
monopoly  and  particularly  the  disposal  in  immctisc  tnicU 
domain  under  what  w^cre  known  as  the  timber  and  desert  hi 
acts  of  congress**  Still  another  subject  of  vast  importance^  tk 
had  to  be  left  for  the  future,  was  presented  in  a  bill  "to  sa^wn 
vineyards  and  extirpate  the  phylloxera/'  *  There  were  also  intl 
duced  at  this  session  of  the  legislature  two  other  subjects, 
agitation  of  which  may  perhaps  have  been  dcmaitdec]  by  tlK 
condition  of  the  times;  but  which  under  any  circunistances  w^ 
tlie  fruitful  sources  of  much  future  wangling  and  damage  to 
state.  One,  purporting  to  be  a  resolution  of  inquiiy  as  to  Chine 
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immigration,  led  to  the  erection  of  a  tribunal  which  sat  for  some 
months  under  the  name  of  a  senate  committee  of  investigation, 
whose  special  occupation  it  became  to  manufacture  anti-Chinese 
thunder  and  furnish  pabulum  for  the  future  demagogues  of  the 
San  Francisco  "sand-lots."*  The  other  was  a  bill  recommending 
the  calling  of  a  convention  to  revise  and  change  the  state  consti- 
tution, which  provided  in  accordance  with  law  that  the  question 
should  be  submitted  to  popular  vote  at  the  next  general  election. 
This  bill,  which  passed  both  houses  by  large  majorities,  was 
approved  by  the  governor  and  became  a  law  on  April  3,  1876, 
the  last  day  of  the  session.' 

Irwin's  vetoes  may  not  have  been  so  frequent  as  those  of  his 
predecessor;  but  they  were  equally  successful,  at  least  at  this 
session  of  the  legislature;  and  several  of  them  were  very  able 
The  first  particularly,  disapproving  an  act  concerning  St.  Luke's 
hospital  association,  which  he  considered  an  attempt  to  create  or 
at  least  enlarge  corporate  rights,  powers  and  franchises  by  special 
act  and  therefore  inhibited  by  the  constitution,  gave  as  reasons 
for  such  inhibition  that  the  charters  of  corporations  of  that 
character  should  not  under  any  circumstances  or  in  any  event 
contain  the  elements  of  a  contract;  that  they  should  therefore 
always  be  subject  to  change  or  modification  by  subsequent 
legislatures,  and  that  all  corporations  formed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose should  possess  the  same  rights,  powers  and  privileges  and 
be  subject  to  like  disabilities  and  burdens.  This  veto  was  sus- 
tained by  a  vote  of  thirty-one  as  against  one.  Another  veto  was 
of  a  bill  enabling  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Sacramento  county 
to  refund  to  James  McClatchy  certain  moneys  claimed  to  have 
been  wrongly  paid  by  him  as  tax  collector  into  the  treasury.  It 
appeared  that  it  depended  upon  the  construction  of  a  statute 
whether  he  should  have  paid  or  not;  that  the  supervisors  at  the 
time  claimed  the  payment  and  McClatchy  acquiesced,  and  that 
subsequent  supervisors  and  tax  collectors  took  a  different  view 
of  the  statute.  Upon  this  state  of  facts,  Irwin  said  that  the  deter- 
mination of  the  question  involved  was  for  the  judicial  and  not  for 
the  legislative  department  of  the  government,  and  that  the  act, 
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which  was  in  fact  an  attempted  legislative  construction  of  the 
statute,  was  clearly  unconstitutional;  and  he  suggested  that  all 
the  legislature  could  be  asked  to  do  was  to  enable  McClatchy  to 
sue  Sacramento  county.  This  reasoning  being  accepted  as  satis- 
factory, the  veto  was  unanimously  sustained;  and  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  a  new  bill  was  introduced  and  passed  authorizing  a 
suit  as  suggested.  Still  another  veto  was  of  an  ill-advised 
amendment  to  an  act  concerning  a  toll-road  in  Sacramento 
county,  ostensibly  intended  to  give  to  certain  residents  the  right 
to  travel  free  but  in  fact  taking  away  from  other  residents  the 
right  already  possessed.  This  veto  also  was  unanimously  sus- 
tained. In  addition  to  these  there  was  a  veto  of  a  bill,  clearly 
unconstitutional,  restricting  the  elective  franchise  in  a  levee  dis- 
trict of  Sutter  county;  a  veto  of  a  proposition  to  allow  all  charit- 
able corporations  to  hold  unlimited  quantities  of  real  estate  in 
perpetuity  the  same  as  literary,  scientific  and  educational  corpo- 
rations; and  a  veto  of  a  proposition  requiring  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  city  council  of  Oakland  to  allow  cars  to  be  run  on  the  public 
streets,  while  the  general  law  required  only  a  two-thirds  vote. 
In  all  these  cases  the  vetoes  were  sustained.*  \ 
By  the  time  the  legislature  of  1875-6  adjourned,  the  agitation 
for  the  presidential  election  of  1876  had  commenced.  The 
Republican  state  convention  met  at  Sacramento  on  April  26  and 
the  Democratic  state  convention  at  San  Francisco  on  May  24. 
Both  adopted  resolutions  of  principles  and  selected  twelve  dele- 
gates— the  Republicans  to  the  Republican  national  convention 
that  was  to  meet  at  Cincinnati  on  June  14,  and  the  Democrats  to 
the  Democratic  national  convention  that  was  to  meet  at  St  Louis 
on  June  27.  After  those  conventions  had  been  held,  the  Repub- 
licans, though  generally  partial  to  James  G.  Blaine  as  their 
standard-bearer,  heartily  indorsed"  the  convention  nominations 
of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and  William  A.  Wheeler  for  president 
and  vice-president;  while  the  Democrats  "unqualifiedly  ratified" 
the  nominations  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks 
for  the  same  offices.  At  the  election  on  November  7,  1876,  upon 
counting  up  the  votes,  it  was  found  that  the  state  had  gone  for 
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e  Republicans — their  vote  for  electors  being  about  seventy-nine 
d  a  quarter  thousand,  while  that  of  the  Democrats  was  about 
enty-six  and  a  half  thousand  At  tlie  same  election,  the 
epublicans  Horace  Davis,  Horace  F.  Page  and  Romualdo 
iacheco  and  the  Democrat  John  K,  Luttrell  were  elected  con- 
gressmen. The  majority  for  Pacheco,  however,  was  only  one 
over  his  Democratic  opponent  K  D.  Wigginton ;  and  the  Demo- 
cratic secretary  of  state^  on  account  of  alleged  irregularities  in 
the  returns,  refused  to  issue  him  a  certificate  of  election  until 
compelled  to  do  so  by  a  peremptory  writ  of  mandate  from  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state,  Pacheco  took  his  seat  as  congress- 
man on  December  3,  i  S77 ;  but  Wigginton  instituted  a  contest, 
with  the  result  that  on  February  8,  1878,  he  was  given  the  scat 
and  served  out  the  remainder  of  the  term.' 

On  October  i ,  1876,  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  of  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  that  year,  but  less  affected  by  political  excite- 
ment then  or  at  any  other  time  probably  than  any  other  man  of 
large  property  in  the  country,  died  James  Lick,  the  great  philan- 
thropist. This  remarkable  man  was  bom  on  August  25,  1796^ 
at  Fredericksburg,  Lebanon  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a 
son  of  poor  parents  and  had  no  prospects  of  getting  a  living 
except  by  hard  work.  Very  early  he  learned  the  trade  of  a 
cabinet-maker  and  managed  to  pick  up  a  scanty  education. 
While  still  young,  but  with  habits  of  industry  and  particularly  of 
the  strictest  economy  fully  formed,  he  left  Pennsylvania  and 
emigrated  to  Chili  or  to  what  was  then  popularly  known  as  the 
'*Golden  South  Americas/*'  There  he  succeeded  in  accumulate 
ing  some  thirty  thousand  dollars,  with  which,  mostly  in  silver 
coin  J  apparently  anticipating  the  result  of  the  Mexican  war,  he 
sailed  by  way  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  California  and  arrived 
at  San  Francisco  in  December,  1 847.  Almost  immediately  upon 
landing,  he  commenced  investing  his  money  in  town  lots,  then 
very  cheap,  getting  some  by  direct  alcalde  grants  and  purchasing 
others  for  small  advances  on  the  original  alcalde  figures.  Among 
his  property,  thus  acquired,  were  the  one-hundred-vara  lot  on 
portions  of  which  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
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Society  of  California  Pioneers  afterwards  erected  their  halls, 
fifty-vara  lots  on  which  the  Lick  House  was  built  and 
other  lots  in  the  business  center  of  San  Francisco.  He  ahe 
bought  property  in  and  in  the  neighborhooc!  of  San  }os^;wim 
one  of  these  purchases,  situated  on  Guadal  upe  creek  befwcenSit 
Josd  and  Alviso,  which  for  years  became  his  restidence,  he  ercctaf 
a  water-power  grist -mill,  famous  not  only  for  the  excellence  of  it» 
flour  but  more  especially  so  for  the  feet  that  most  of  it5  imitk 
machinery  timbers  were  made  of  solid  mahogany.  It  has  beoi 
reported  that  when  a  young  man,  before  he  left  Pennsylvaiwi, 
Lick  was  refused  the  hand  of  a  well-to-do  miller  s  daugbtw  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  no  property  or  expectations  equai  to 
those  ofthelady ;  that  a  quarrel  ensued  and  Lick  went  oflf^  vt*«ring 
the  day  would  come  when  he  would  build  a  mill  of  his  own  lliit 
would  open  the  eyes  of  the  purse-proud  Pennsylvantan  grut* 
grinder  with  astonishment;  and  that  the  famous  "Lick^s  mffl* 
built  of  mahogany  partly  at  least  with  that  object  in  view, 
eflTectually  accomplished  his  purpose  and  fulfilled  his  vow.  At 
the  same  place,  he  afterwards  planted  an  extensive  orchard  and 
garden,  in  which  nearly  every  kind  of  tree,  shrtib  or  v^etable 
imported  into  the  state  was  cultivated.  He  also  erected  a  maf* 
nificent  mansion,  almost  as  famous  as  the  mill  but  for  the  dtflcTtflt 
reason  that  it  was  never  used  or  occupied ;  and  among  the  out- 
side structures  that  were  to  beautify  the  grounds  was  a  large  and 
splendid  conservatory  of  tasteful  architecture,  constructed  of  it 
and  glass  and  calculated  for  the  cultivation  of  tropical  t> 
which  however,  instead  of  remaining  thcre^  was  subsequc 
purchased  by  a  number  of  public-spirited  gentlemen  and 
by  them  as  a  gift  to  the  public  in  Golden  Gate  F^rk  in  San 
Francisco. 

Notwithstanding  a  few  costly  expenditttres  of  the  nature 
indtcated^and  a  few  losses  inseparable  from  a  large  busines!. 
rapidly  grew  rick    His  mill  yielded  profitable  returns,  and  mu< 
of  his  city  property,  which  he  improved,  paid  irameii'^c 
In  1862  he  built  the  Lick  House  on  Montgonier>*  street  in ! 
Francisco^  one  of  the  most  magnificent  hotels  of  the  day, 
dining-room  of  this  house,  completed  a  year  or  two  aftcrwar 
and  containing  much  of  Lick's  own  personal  handiwork| 
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supposed  at  the  timi;  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  banqueting 
halls  in  the  United  States.  Not  only  the  Lick  House  but  nearly 
all  his  other  investments  turned  out  well — some  of  his  property 
increasing  several  thousand  fold  more  than  it  cost  him.  He 
seldom  or  never  speculated  in  anything  except  real  estate;  and 
in  the  meanwhile  he  continued  to  Jive,  as  he  had  started  out  in 
life,  with  the  most  rigid  economy.  Without  apparent  considera- 
tion of  his  great  wealth,  being  strong,  wiry  and  of  large  capacity 
for  endurance,  he  worked  and  labored  from  early  dawn  till  after 
sundown;  lived  in  so  small  and  common  a  house  that  some  called 
it  a  hovel;  ate  the  plainest  of  food  except  such  as  he  raised  in  his 
own  orchards  and  gardens ;  wore  the  coarsest  and  cheapest  of 
clothing;  attended  no  social  gatherings  except  once  in  a  while  a 
dinner  in  memory  of  Thomas  Paine,  of  whom  he  was  a  great 
admirer;  joined  no  order,  society  or  club;  spent  no  money  on 
amusements  or  mere  appearances;  and  in  short  attended  strictly 
to  his  own  business,  refusing  to  take  any  part  in  what  he  thought 
did  not  concern  him,  and  absolutely  careless  and  indifferent  as  to 
what  other  people  thought  or  said  about  him.  In  a  bargain  he 
was  quick-witted  and  long-headed  and  of  all  things  hated  most 
to  be  overreached;  he  expected  those  w^ith  whom  he  dealt  to 
keep  their  contracts  to  the  letter;  and  on  his  own  part  he  was 
always  ready  to  fulfill  Ins  engagements  and  pay  what  he  justly 
owed*  Though  men  of  somewhat  the  same  general  character 
in  these  respects  were  not  infrequent  in  the  old  states,  and  there 
were  a  few  examples  more  or  less  similar  in  California,  they  were 
not  so  wealthy  or  prominent  and  did  not  attract  such  genera! 
attention.  In  Lick's  case,  the  fact  of  his  owning  so  much  of  the 
most  valuable  property  in  San  Francisco  and  other  places  in  the 
state  kept  his  name  continually  talked  about;  and,  his  character 
being  so  contrary  to  the  wasteful  and  extravagant  community 
around  him,  it  was  not  unusual  in  some  quarters  to  call  his 
economy  parsimony  and  his  frugality  avarice. 

But  there  was  one  thing  in  which  Lick  differed  from  and  rose 
superior  to  all  other  men  in  tlie  country,  and  perhaps  m  the 
United  States.  This  was  philanthropy*  Other  men  may  have 
iipent  as  much  money  for  public  purposes;  but  there  was  in 
almost  all  these  cases  a  holding  on  to  the  very  last  moment  or 
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the  accompanying  exhibition  of  a  selfish  strain  th*a 
much  of  the  admiration  that  woyld  othem  isc  be  fcU  far 
Some  have  wished  to  circunivent  bufigr)%  haled  or  un 
relatives;  some  to  continue  a  monopoly;  some  to  cxt 
special  influence;  some  to  perpetuate  m  name  Uck 
other  hand  seems  to  have  contemplated  the  dedication  of  all  b 
possessed,  and  all  he  could  rake  and  scrape  tO|^cther^  to  pbibE 
thropic  purposes  of  the  most  exalted  kind,  from  a  veryj 
period  and  with  no  reference  to  any  selfish  object 
never  been  married  and  had  no  family  except  a  n«itural 
to  be  the  child  of  the  Pennsylvania  miller's  daug^htcr^ 
lather  had  driven  him  off  and  who  herself  did  not  sec 
follow  bis  fortunes.  This  son,  whom  he  aAerivards 
and  employed  at  his  place  on  Guadalupe  creek  as  an 
though  perhaps  without  vices,  was  certainly  without  any  i 
virtues  and  totally  unfit  to  be  the  dispenser  of  a  fortune;  Li^ 
was  not  and  could  not  be  proud  of  him.  Me  had  also 
collateral  relatives;  but  they  were  all  rustic,  unprcsctitablc^ 
utterly  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  muncy  and  the  ways  ofj 
world.  Under  tlie  circumstances,  he  almost  from  the  start  < 
fortune,  as  has  been  stated  before,  contemplated  devottitg  I 
the  great  bulk  of  it,  to  the  benefit  of  mankind  in  general  and] 
ticularly  that  portion  which  constituted  the  people  of  Caliform 
He  had  always  had  a  very  high  respect  for  the  Society  of  I 
fornia  Pioneers,  which  he  thought  a  beneficent  assocaaiiun^i 
lated  to  do  much  good  and  of  which  he  was  president 
number  of  years  before  his  death;  but  he  had  also  in  the 
of  his  experience  acquired  a  great  admiration  for  science ;  \ 
upon  deep  consideration,  having  made  up  his  mind  that 
greatest  good  to  mankind  would  be  promoted  by  its  culti\ 
he  determined  to  leave  the  bulk  of  his  wealth  to  scientific 
poses.  There  may  possibly  have  been  in  this  deterniinatic 
desire  to  be  remembered;  but  if  so  it  was  a  modest  wi 
was  never  obtruded  or  put  forward  ofTensively  by  hk 
Every  thing  in  fact  about  his  movements  indicated  a 
unselfish,  disinterested,  benevolent,  highly-enlighteitcd  pn 
thropy;  and  the  more  all  the  circumstances  are  consiV 
more  excellent,  sublime  and  worthy  of  admiration  ar 
man  who  could  and  did  so  act 
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rS74»  aft^^r  having  previously  given  a  lot  and  building  on 
ontgomery  near  Jackson  street  in  San  Francisco  to  the  Society 
of  Pioneers  and  attempted  to  convey  other  valuable  property  on 
Market  and  Fourth  streets  in  San  Francisco  to  that  society  and 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  deeded  all  his  property,  then  valued 
at  three  millions  of  dollars,  to  a  board  consisting  of  Thomas  H. 
Selby  and  six  other  persons  in  trust  to  erect  and  equip  an  observ- 
atoiy  and  for  other  philanthropic  purposes — much  like  the  con- 
veyance about  to  be  mentioned,  which  took  its  place  and  became 
cflTcctive*  In  1875,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  Selby,  he  requested 
him  to  resign;  and  Selby  expressed  a  willingness  to  comply^  but 
subsequently,  after  consultation  with  his  associates  wlio  objected, 
declined  to  do  so — as  did  afterwards  all  the  trustees  as  a  body 
when  requested.  Lick  thereupon  published  a  revocation  of  his 
trust  deed  and  cauti6ned  the  public  against  dealing  witli  the 
trustees.  Selby  and  his  associates  in  reply,  finding  that  their 
efforts  to  hold  in  opposition  were  vain  and  their  authority  over 
the  trust  property  was  w^cakened  and  in  effect  destroyed,  com- 
menced a  suit  to  be  released  and  have  their  accounts  settled,  to 
which  Lick  assented;  and  the  controversy,  which  at  one  time 
threatened  a  long  and  desperate  litigation,  was  amicably  settled. 
Lick  thereupon  made  new  and  effective  deeds  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  Pioneers  of  the  lots  attempted  to  be  conveyed 
beforehand  on  which  they  built  their  imposing  halls;  and  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  he  executed  a  new  and  effective  deed  of  all  his 
remaining  property  to  Richard  S,  Floyd,  Faxon  D.  Atherton, 
John  Nightingale,  Bernard  D*  Murphy  and  his  son,  John  H. 
Lick,  whom  he  had  in  the  meanwhile  legitimi:?ed,  in  trust  to 
expend  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  building  an  observa- 
tory, equipping  it  with  the  most  powerful  telescope  in  the  world 
and  turning  it  over  for  public  use  in  charge  of  the  University  of 
Californta;  five  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  in  establish- 
ing a  mechanical  arts  school  in  San  Francisco;  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  in  erecting  a  free  bath  house  and  a  like 
sum  for  an  old  ladies'  home  also  in  San  Francisco;  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  endowing  and  building  various  orphan 
asylums  and  other  institutions  for  charity  or  the  alleviation  of 
suffering  indigence  and  to  set  up  various  works  of  sculptural  art, 
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mcluding  a  statue  to  Francis  Scott  Key,  the  auUior 
Spangled  Banner,  and  a  monument  in  front  of  the  San 
city  hall  representing  the  history  of  Califoriiia ;  and,  aft 
payment  of  a  number  of  very  liberal  bequests  and  Ic^cics  t 
his  relatives^  including  one  hundred  and  fifty -three  thc^jsaixi  dol 
lars  to  John  H.  Lick  in  Heu  of  three  thousand  dollars  prcvioidh 
mtended  to  be  given,  to  divide  the  residue  ei|ually  between  th 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Society  of  Pioneers, 

Subsequently  and  but  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
dissatisfied  with  his  new  trustees,  except  Floyd  who  was  . 
in  Europe,  because  they  declined  to  make  certain  disf 
which  he  desired  but  which  tliey  considered  theniselv< 
thorized  to  carry  out,  he  required  their  resignation — a  right  I 
which  he  had  reserved  in  his  second  deed  of  trust — and  tlici 
appointed  four  other  persons^  Edwin  B,  Mastick,  William 
man,  George  ScUoenwald  and  Charles  M.  PI u nil,  who  with 
constituted  the  last  board  of  trustees*   This  board,  tn  llic  C4| 
of  the  next  nineteen  years,  worthily  and  successfully  carr 
all  Lick*s  grand  and  beneficent  designs— disposing  of  all 
property,  which  in  the  meanwhile  had  kept  on  increasing  sn 
at  much  larger  prices  than  had  been  anticipated;  b 
equipping  the  world-wide  celebrated     Lick  Obsci , 
Mount  Hamilton  in  Santa  Clara  county;  delivcriiig  cv< 
various  sums  devoted  to  other  boards  or  persons  for  other  ( 
lishmerits  or  institutions;  paying  off  in  full  all  tlie  bequests! 
legacies,  including  over  half  a  million  of  dollars  by  w^y  of 
promise  to  John  H.  Lick,  who  as  the  wise  old  philanthropist 
been  disposed  to  fear  afterwards  made  trouble,  and  finally 
ing  about  a  million  of  dollars  between  his  twin  favorites  am 
residuary  legatees,  the  CaJifornia  Academy  of  Sciences  and  thi 
Society  of  California  Pioneers,  w  hich  expended  most  of  the 
thus  given  them  upon  their  befo^-mcntioned  buildingH  and  ! 
reared,  as  well  as  others,  fitting  monuments  to  Uie  memoF 
tlie  great  donon 

Meanwhile  the  legislature,  next  after  the  presidenLial  ciediuc 
of  1876  and  the  last  under  the  old  constitution,  met  at  Sacraitti 
on  December  3,  1877,    On  December  6,  as  soon  a**  the 
were  fully  organixcd,  Irwin  sent  in  Ills  biennial  message. 
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aracterized  the  year  t  Sy6  as  prosperous^  but  1 877  as  one  of 
drought,  partial  feiilure  of  crops,  general  depression,  riotous  pro- 
^edings  against  the  Chinese,  and  almost  universal  dissatisfaction 
d  disturbance.  The  financial  condition  of  the  state  was  not 
bad,  though  taxes  were  increasing;  and,  on  account  of  a  recent 
decision  of  the  supreme  court  to  the  effect  that  taxes  on  mort- 
es  and  solvent  debts  were  unconstitutional  and  invalid,  the 
tes  would  have  to  be  advanced  still  higher.  But  the  matter 
which  beseemed  to  consider  of  most  serious  import  in  relation 
to  the  revenue  was  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  in  substance 
overturning  the  state  board  of  equalization,  And  he  urgently 
recommended  that  the  new  constitution — which  he  had  done  so 
luch  to  bring  about — should  provide  or  authorize  the  legislature 
to  provide  for  such  a  board.  To  the  new  constitution  also,  which 
he  seemed  to  regard  as  a  panacea  for  all  ills,  he  recommended  a 
reference  of  tlie  subject  of  the  enlargement  and  management  of 
the  state  prison — evidently  thinking  that  the  needs  of  that  institu- 
'on  were  rapidly  increasing.  At  the  same  time>  he  appears  to 
ave  done  quite  as  much  as  any  other  governor  to  empty  the 
prisons  by  exercising  the  pardoning  power  in  very  many  eases, 
not  excepting  tliat  of  John  J,  Marks,  which  occasioned  much 
pubh'c  att verse  comment  But  it  seems,  in  reference  to  pardons 
in  general,  that  he  was  very  much  dissatisfied,  even  with  himself. 
Much  of  his  pardoning  had  been  done  on  the  theory  that  sen- 
tences were  too  severe,  simply  because  they  were  severer  than 
in  other  cases  of  supposed  similar  nature;  and  he  therefore  rec- 
om mended  that  in  some  way  or  other  sentences  should  be  equal- 
ized, and  that  the  pardoning  power  should  be  destroyed  **The 
exercise  of  the  pardoning  power  by  the  executive/'  he  said,  "is 
wholly  unsatisfactoiy  to  all  parties  concerned — to  the  criminals 
as  a  body  J  to  their  friendst  to  the  community  at  large  and — 
more  than  to  any  one  else — to  the  executive  himself/*  ^ 

In  regard  to  the  riotous  proceedings  against  the  Chinese  and 
ther  disturbances  previously  referred  to,  Irwin  was  in  reality 
speaking  of  the  violait  and  menacing  demonstrations  of  what 
was  known  as  the  "sand -lots"  excitement,  w^hich  had  recently 
started  among  the  lower  classes  of  San  Francisco,  had  grown 
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with  amazinjj  rapidity  and  alrcaJy  threatened  fjrcat  disorder.  It 
developed  into  a  very  dangerous  movement,  which  afterwards 
had  to  be  suppressed  by  heroic  treatment,  as  will  be  shown  here- 
after; but  for  the  present  it  was  not  properly  appreciated,  or  at 
least  not  by  the  governor.  On  the  contrary,  he  professed  to 
consider  the  trouble  as  mere  temporary  ill-humor,  which  would 
soon  pass  away,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  rather  encourage  than 
repress  the  disturbances  by  expressly  stating  that  he  did  not 
"think  the  laboring  people  ought  to  cease  to  agitate  as  long  as 
they  have  just  cause  for  complaint  or  grievances  to  be  remedied." 
This  sort  of  euphemism  might  be  very  good  for  a  politician;  but 
it  was  very  bad  for  a  statesman,  and  particularly  a  governor. 
He  was  aware  that  the  sand-lots  agitators  had  committed  unlaw- 
ful, overt  acts,  and  said  so;  but,  instead  of  condemning,  he  rather 
excused  them.  When  he  came  to  speak  of  the  Chinese  again, 
he  used  language  against  them,  which  would  much  better  have 
suited  the  stump  than  the  gubernatorial  chair,  and  intimated 
that,  though  unfortunately  the  Chinese  were  entitled  to  come 
here  under  the  Burlingame  treaty  and  entitled  to  protection  after 
they  came,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  protect  them  and,  if  pro- 
tected, it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  everything  valuable  in 
civilization.  He  therefore  recommended  that  an  effective  call 
should  be  made  for  the  abrogation  of  that  portion  of  the  Bur- 
lingame treaty,  which  allowed  unlimited  immigration,  and  such 
other  action  as  might  be  proper  and  necessary  to  effectually 
abate  the  evil  complained  of.  Obviously,  after  the  use  of  such 
language  and  particularly  the  sentiment  evinced,  it  did  very 
little  good,  especially  in  the  presence  of  a  riotous  crowd  like  that 
of  the  sand-lots,  to  advise  that  the  Chinese  already  in  the  state 
should  be  treated  the  same  as  any  other  residents  and  to  promise 
that  his  department  at  least  would  endeavor  to  secure  to  them 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  in  the  future  as  it  had  done  in 
the  past  At  the  same  time,  however,  that  he  thus  spoke  against 
the  Chinese  and  carefully  abstained  from  saying  anything  very- 
severe  or  offensive  directly  against  the  sand-lots  movement,  he 
strongly  urged  more  effective  attention  to  placing  the  organized 
militia  of  the  state  on  a  proper  basis  and  making  it  efficient  in 
drill  and  all  soldierly  exercises.    ''The  events,"  he  said,  **which 
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have  transpired  in  this  and  other  states  within  the  last  six 
months,  have  demonstrated  that  some  well-organized  and  thor- 
oughly drilled  military  force  is  absolutely  necessary  to  aid  in 
suppressing  riots,  enforcing  the  laws  and  maintaining  the  public 
peace."' 

Irwin  had  also  much  to  say  about  the  various  insane  asylums, 
and  particularly  of  the  great  cost  and  small  capacity  of  the  Napa 
in  comparison  with  the  Stockton  institution.  He  said  that  the 
capacity  at  Napa  was  only  six  hundred  and  the  cost  about  a 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  or  about  twenty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  each  patient  exclusive  of  furniture;  while  at  Stockton, 
built  much  earlier  and  when  labor  and  materials  were  much 
dearer,  the  capacity  was  over  a  thousand  and  the  cost  only  about 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Other  state  institutions  also 
received  attention,  generally  favorable.  He  stated  that  the 
transportation  commissions,  appointed  in  1876,  to  regulate  the 
freights  and  fares  of  railroads  had  accomplished  nothing  important 
for  the  reason  that  the  railroad  companies  had  refused  to  submit 
to  the  law,  with  the  result  that  litigation  had  paralyzed  action. 
But  he  insisted  that  the  power  of  the  state  to  control  corpora- 
tions and  regulate  their  charges  had  been  decided  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  so-called  "Granger  cases,"  and 
could  no  longer  be  combated,  and  that  the  only  question  left  to 
be  determined  was  how  to  exercise  the  power  judiciously.  As 
to  the  West-side  irrigation  project,  passed  at  the  previous  session, 
which  contemplated  a  canal  as  well  for  transportation  as  irriga- 
tion leading  along  the  western  edge  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
from  Tulare  county  to  tide-water  in  Contra  Costa  county,  he 
explained  that  it  was  impracticable  in  its  original  shape  and  could 
not  be  carried  through  except  with  many  amendments.  He  said 
that  the  state  printing,  formerly  done  by  an  officer  called  the 
state  printer,  had  for  the  preceding  two  years  been  done,  under 
a  law  passed  in  1872,  by  the  new  state  printing  office  under  the 
management  of  a  superintendent  of  state  printing,  and  that  as  a 
result  the  cost  of  public  printing  for  the  last  two  years  was  only 
fifty-four  and  a  half  per  cent  of  what  it  had  been  for  the  two 
years  preceding.  He  also  thought  there  should  be  legislation  to 
*  Assembly  Journal,  1877-8,  12,  21,  44-46. 
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protect  depoi^itors  \\\  savings  banks  and  stockholders  in 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  recommended  that  all  transfers  of  i 
stocks  should  be  taxed,  on  the  somewhat  sing^ular  ground 
most  of  them  were  for  purposes  of  mere  speculation,  prodti 
of  more  terrible  and  wide-spread  evil  than  ev^eii  gamblsn 
that  they  ought  therefore  to  be  made  a  source  of  revenue  1^ 
state/ 

But  the  most  important  subject  adverted  to  by  Irwm  it 
message  was  the  fact,  that  at  the  election  held  on  Scptcrot 
1877,  a  majority  of  the  electors  of  the  state  had  voted  fo^ 
calling  of  a  convention  to  revise  and  change  the  constiti 
and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  provide  for 
convention.  There  was^  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  doubt  alx^ul 
whether  there  had  been  a  majority  of  such  votes;  the  reiurtti 
of  a  number  of  the  counties  on  die  subject  were  ver>'  defective 
and  even  so  late  as  February  ii,  1878,  more  than  two  monlbi 
after  the  transmission  of  the  message,  it  was  impossible  to  IcU 
the  exact  state  of  the  vote  of  H  umboldt  and  San  Diego  counties 
There  therefore  had  to  be  an  estimation  of  the  total  vote  g| 
those  counties,  counting  which  it  was  reported  that  the  total 
number  of  ballots  cast  at  the  election  had  been  one  hundred 
and  forty -six  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety -nine;  the 
the  convention  seventy-three  tliousand  four  hundred  and 
those  expressly  against  it  forty-four  thousand  two  hundred 
fourteen;  those  silent  on  the  subject^  and  therefore  not  for  it, 
twenty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- five— thus  leav- 
ing an  expressed  affirmative  majority  for  it  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty*  On  the  strength  of  this  report,  which  though  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  w^as  not  contested,  an  act  for  the  convent^ 
was  introduced  into  the  assembly;  and  after  considerubte 
troversy  it  was  finally  passed  and  approved  by  Irwin  on 
li  1878,  the  last  day  of  the  session.* 

On  the  second  day  of  the  session,  Uie  special  come 
appointed  by  the  last  senate  to  investigate  the  Chinese  que 
presented  its  report.  It  was  very  voluminous^  As  was  exf 
and  in  fact  perfectly  well  understood  beforehand,  it  was  iiolently 

'Assembly Journal,  1877-81  as,  ^6,  56-42. 
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anti-Chinese  in  character  and  suited  so  well  the  popular  preju- 
dices on  the  subject  that  twenty  thousand  copies  were  ordered 
printed.  Matters  had  advanced  so  far  that  nobody,  and  partic- 
ularly nobody  that  held  or  ever  expected  to  hold  office,  dared 
say  a  word  in  favor  of  the  Chinese;  but  on  the  contrary  nearly 
everybody,  and  the  Republicans  as  well  as  the  Democrats,  seized 
every  opportunity  to  make  public  profession  on  the  anti-Chinese 
side.  The  special  committee  were  not  only  liberally  paid  for 
their  services,  but  were  tendered  thanks  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  they  had  performed  them.  And  almost  immediately  after 
the  presentation  of  their  report,  besides  numerous  resolutions  of 
various  language  and  character  but  all  directed  against  Mon- 
golians and  intended  to  keep  them  out  or  drive  them  off,  a  bill 
was  introduced,  and  hurried  through  so  rapidly  as  to  receive 
Irwin's  approval  on  December  21,  1877,  providing  for  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  will  of  the  people  on  the  question  of  Chinese 
immigration,  by  vote  at  the  next  state  election/ 

There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  mainspring  of  the 
anti-Chinese  movement  was  the  riotous  sand-lots  agitation;  but 
the  sand-lots  agitators  had  other  subjects  of  complaint  besides 
the  Chinese.  They  had  merely  adopted  the  anti-Chinese  shib- 
boleth, which  had  been  more  or  less  used  ever  since  the  days 
of  Governor  Bigler.  They  were  also  opposed  to  capital  or  rather 
to  anybody's  having  more  money  than  they  had,  and  wished,  as 
they  expressed  it,  to  compel  wealth  to  disgorge.  One  of  their 
most  effective  cries  in  this  direction  was  against  the  holders  of 
large  tracts  of  land,  or  what  they  called  land  monopoly.  Creed 
Raymond  of  Sacramento,  who  had  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  anti-Chinese  movement  in  the  legislature  and  had  been 
chairman  of  the  special  committee  on  Chinese  immigration, 
attempted,  in  much  the  same  manner,  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  anti -land-monopoly  movement  For  this  purpose, 
as  early  as  the  third  day  of  the  session,  he  introduced  into  the 
senate  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  no  man  should  be  allowed 
to  dispose  by  will  of  more  than  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  and 
that,  if  he  had  more  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  excess  should 
pass  to  the  state.    Whatever  may  have  been  Raymond's  inten- 
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tioti  with  his  resolution,  it  was  immediately  seized  upon,  woi 
by  amendments  and  altered  into  the  harmless  dec ia ration  **lhal 
the  policy  of  permittmg  the  state  lands  to  be  fnonopollzed  in  the 
hands  of  the  few,  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  is  subversive  of 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  ruinous  to  the  best  interests  of  llic 
state/*  *   On  the  other  hand  George  H.  Rogers  of  San  Francbco 
renewed  the  fight  of  the  previous  session  against  the  wholesale 
disposition  of  public  lands  under  the  timber  and  desert  laod 
acts  and  demanded  that  no  government  land  should  W  disposed 
of  except  to  actual  settlers  and  in  tiniited  quantities.    A  rcsolu* 
tion  to  that  effect  was  adopted;'  and  not  long  afterwards  in  the 
assembly,  as  if  in  support  of  the  general  proposition,  it  was 
stated  that  one  individual,  evidently  referring  to  James  B.  Hag- 
gin,  had  not  only  acquired  in  Kern  county,  under  the  so-caUed 
desert  land  act^  one  hundred  and  eightj'-seven  thousand  acret; 
but  it  was  also  alleged  tliat  the  assessor  of  that  county  had 
fixed  the  valuation  of  such  lands  below  those  of  similar  character 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  held  by  settlers  in  small  quan- 
tities.   An  investigation  being  ordered,  it  appeared  from  the 
testimony  that  the  assessment  was  lower  ;  but  there  was  nothing 
shown  to  prove  it  incorrect;  and  the  matter  dropjxfd  Several 
other  measures,  that  might  also  be  more  or  less  attribyted  to 
the  influence  of  the  sand4ots,  were  attempted  to  be  put  through 
at  this  session  but  for  the  time  failed — only,  however,  to  be 
adopted  afterwards.    One  w^as  a  bill  for  a  labor  bureau,  and 
another  a  resolution  to  tax  uncultivated  land  as  high  as  culti- 
vated land  of  the  same  grade.* 

But  notwithstanding  the  overshadowing  influence  cxerct.^ 
over  some  of  the  legislators  by  the  sand-tots,  tliere  were  several 
very  excellent  acts  passed  by  thelegblature  of  1 877-8*  One  of 
these  limited  street-railroad  fares  in  citic?i  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants  to  not  more  than  five  cents  for  lrij>s  of 
any  distance  in  one  direction.  Another,  introduced  by  tlic  same 
author  and  usually  known  as  the  '*McCoppin  one-tw*clfth  act,** 
provided  that  no  greater  amounts  or  liabilities  against  tlie  San 
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Francisco  treasury  should  be  authorized,  allowed,  contracted  for, 
paid  or  made  payable,  in  any  one  month,  than  one-twelfth  of  the 
total  amount  allowed  by  law  to  be  expended  within  the  fiscal 
year,  of  which  such  month  was  a  part,  except  an  unexpended 
surplus  of  a  previous  month — making  contracts  and  authoriza- 
tions in  violation  of  the  act  void  and  subjecting  violations  to 
severe  punishment.^  Another  was  an  act  to  regulate  the  quality 
and  reduce  the  price  of  gas  to  not  exceeding  three  dollars  per 
thousand  feet.  Another  act,  calculated  to  suppress  a  crying  and 
disgraceful  evil  which  had  become  very  prevalent,  was  designed 
to  prohibit  "piece  clubs"  and  prevent  extortion  upon  candidates 
for  office.  Another  was  an  act  to  establish  and  maintain  free 
public  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  under  which  and  supplemen- 
tary acts,  every  city  and  nearly  every  town  in  the  state  has  been 
provided  with  a  very  full  supply  of  books  and  periodicals. 
Another  was  an  act  to  create  the  "Hastings  college  of  the  law,"  a 
department  of  the  university  of  California,  founded  upon  a  dona- 
tion of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  made  for  the  purpose  by 
S.  C.  Hastings,  first  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state.  And  still  another — and  one  of  the  best — was  an  amend- 
ment to  the  statute  of  limitations,  contained  in  the  code  of  civil 
procedure,  to  the  effect  that  to  establish  a  valid  adverse  posses- 
sion of  land,  it  should  be  necessary  for  the  claimant  to  prove  pay- 
ment by  himself,  his  predecessor  or  grantor  of  all  state,  county 
and  municipal  taxes  levied  and  assessed  upon  such  land.  It  was 
by  means  of  this  excellent  provision  that  a  very  eflfectual  stop 
was  put  to  the  too-frequent  frauds  practiced  by  irresponsible 
persons  in  squatting  upon  the  lands  of  others  and  afterwards 
claiming  them  by  prescription.' 

An  act,  approved  March  29,  1878,  on  an  exceedingly  impor- 
tant subject  and  which  led  to  great  expense  and  much  conflict, 
and  whose  results  may  perhaps  be  considered  even  yet  not  alto- 
gether determined,  created  the  office  of  state  engineer  and  was 
intended  to  provide  a  system  of  irrigation,  promote  rapid  drain- 
age and  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
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Joaquin  rivers.  The  object  was  to  ascertain  the  exact  con 
of  the  river  beds;  what  changes  had  taken  place;  tlic  cause 
causes  of  such  changes,  and  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  to 
increase  their  canying  capacity,  prevent  damages  by  flood  and 
preserve  their  navigability;  and  in  this  connection  to  inquire  i 
the  effect  of  hydraulic  mining  and  the  vexed  question  of  mint 
debris,  He  was  also  to  ascertain  the  position  and  acreage 
lands  in  need  of  irrigation,  divide  them  into  natural  districts 
by  obscn^atioa  and  study  find  out  how  best  to  irrigate 
improve  them.  As  may  well  be  imagined,  the  problem  was  one 
of  very  broad  extent,  which  could  not  be  worked  out  in  much 
hurry;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  one  that  had  to  be  ttictand 
solved  however  long  it  miglit  take;  and  tins  act  of  was,  so 
to  speak,  the  initiative  of  the  long  controversy  aboot  irrigalin 
drainage,  debris  and  interior  navigation  and  how  they  are  to 
adjusted  and  rcconciledi  which  is  still  pending**  Besides  this  a 
which  was  a  senate  measure,  the  assembly  appointed  a  spec 
commission  to  inv'^estigate  the  dtfbris  question,  which  by  th 
time  had  begun  to  assume  very  large  proportions,'  In  addttio 
there  were  several  special  acts  in  relation  to  particular  irrigati 
districts;  but  they  played  but  little  figure  in  comparison  %vith  the 
engrossing  and  absorbing  interests  committed  to  the  conddera* 
tion  of  tJie  state  engineerj  whose  ofiice  was  in  feet  one  of  lliq 
greatest  importance  ever  created  by  the  legislature." 

The  question  of  freights  and  fares  of  railroad  companies,  whi-* 
had  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  transportation  commissi 
at  the  session  of  1S75-6,  again  came  up  at  the  session  of  1 S77- 
and  as  that  body,  chiefly  on  account  of  litigation  as  before  stat 
had  not  reported,  a  new  act,  having  the  same  objects  in  view  b 
more  carefully  drawn,  was  passed*  It  provided  for  a  new  offic 
to  be  known  as  commissioner  of  transportation,  prescri'  ^ 
minutely  his  powers  and  duties,  and  repealed  the  fofn 
Little  more  was  done  under  this  act,  however,  than  under  the 
other,  for  the  reason  that  the  new  constitution  of  1879  created  an 
entirely  new  tribunal,  known  as  railroad  commissioneni,  for  the 
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determination  of  all  questions  relating  to  the  subject  and  thereby 
removed  it — apparently  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  corpora- 
tions interested — from  the  consideration  of  the  legislature.*  At 
this  same  session,  an  act  was  passed  creating  a  board  of  bank 
commissioners,  whose  duty  it  was  made  to  thoroughly  examine 
at  least  twice  every  year  all  the  banks  of  the  state;  report  their 
condition,  and  generally  to  supervise  them  for  the  protection  of 
depositors.*  It  may  be  added  that  among  the  other  acts  of  this 
session,  and  apparently  in  response  to  the  strange  recommenda- 
tion of  the  governor  before  adverted  to,  was  one  imposing  a  tax 
of  ten  cents  on  the  issue  of  every  certificate  of  stock,  whether 
original  or  on  transfer,  by  a  corporation. 

It  thus  appears,  even  from  the  acts  mentioned,  without  count- 
ing others,  that  the  legislative  session  of  1877-8  wrestled  with  a 
great  number  of  important  questions  and  must  have  been  a  very 
busy  one.  The  governor  was  also  busy,  at  least  more  prolific  of 
vetoes,  though  not  so  invariably  successful,  as  at  the  previous 
session.  One  of  these  was  of  a  senate  bill  to  appropriate  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  to  the  Howard  Benevolent  Association  of 
Sacramento  "for  the  relief  of  sufferers  by  the  late  storm  and 
floods."  His  objection  was  that  the  suffering  was  not  so  great  as 
to  render  the  appropriation  absolutely  necessary,  though  he  was 
of  opinion  a  moderate  appropriation  would  be  unobjectionable. 
The  veto  was  sustained  because  only  eighteen  voted  against  it  to 
thirteen  for  it — not  two-thirds.  Subsequently,  an  act  granting 
five  thousand  dollars  was  passed  and  approved  by  the  governor. 
Another  veto  was  of  a  senate  bill  to  open  and  improve  Seventh 
street  in  San  Francisco  without  and  apparently  regardless  of  the 
consent  of  the  municipality;  and  this  was  sustained  because  only 
seventeen  voted  against  it  to  fourteen  in  its  favor.  Another 
veto  was  of  a  senate  bill  authorizing  the  supervisors  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  ascertain  and  pay  Alfred  A.  Green  what  was  due,  not 
exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars,  for  services  rendered  in  1856 
or  at  any  other  time,  in  establishing  the  city's  pueblo  title  and 
causing  the  rejection  of  the  Bolton  or  Santillan  title.  The  gov- 
ernor's objections  were  that,  if  anything  had  ever  been  due,  it 
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was  outlawed;  that  it  did  not  appear  tliat  Green  had 
dcrcd  any  service;  that,  if  he  had,  it  was  done  not  to  bciic6ti 
Francisco  but,  according  to  his  own  showing,  to  spite  the 
claimants,  and  that  whatever  service  he  had  done  was  of  no| 
ice  to  San  Francisco.  But  for  some  reason*  hard  to  undc 
the  legislature  by  considerably  more  than  a  two- thirds 
each  house  overruled  the  veto  and  passed  the  bilL*  Thcre^ 
several  other  vetoes  of  senate  hills  and  altogether  nine  or  1 
the  assembly,  which  were  sustained,  nearly  all  by  lai^c  tiui|ori 
ties;  but  the  subjects  of  them  were  not  of  very  general  icnportaiiD 
or  interest 

Several  resolutions^  presented  at  this  session,  may  be  notkci 
as  throwing  light  upon  the  general  character  of  the  IcgisU 
Otic,  which  was  adopted,  recommended  the  recognition  b| 
United  Stales  government  of  the  government  of  Porfirio 
as  president  of  Mexico.*  Another^  ofTercd  in  the  assemblj 
Caleb  Sherman  of  Santa  Barbaraj  apparently  a  red-hot] 
expressed  devotion  to  Democracy,  affirmed  that  Til  den 
Hendricks  had  been  elected  and  should  have  been  irtauguratec 
president  and  vice*prcsident  of  the  United  States  on  Mar 
1 877,  and  declared  that  there  w  as  "  no  language  severe  enouj 
characteri7,e  that  great  political  crime,  the  worst  oftheccni 
which  culminated  in  the  inauguiBtion  of  a  man  who  wasf 
legally  elected  president.**  The  resolution,  by  a  vote  of 
four  against  twenty-seven,  was  laid  on  the  table,  from  whid 
was  never  lifted.  It  had  about  the  same  fate  of  death 
inanition  as  a  remarkable,  somewhat  double-barreled, 
introduced  by  William  Hanna  of  Santa  Clara,  in  the  form  of  1 
bill  *'to  suppress  the  practice  of  social  drinking  at  public  ban 
and  to  create  a  revenue  from  the  same  that  shall  be  commcnssi* 
rate  to  the  evil  it  engenders/'* 

Meanwhile,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  term  of  Aaron  A 
Sargent  as  United  States  senator  was  to  expire  before  anollio 
legislature,  it  became  necessary  to  elect  a  successor.    In  acc 
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ance  with  the  act  of  Congress  on  the  subject,  the  election  took 
place  in  each  house  on  Tuesday,  December  i8,  1877.  Two 
candidates  were  nominated — ^James  T.  Farley  on  the  part  of  the 
Democrats  and  Morris  M.  Estee  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans. 
In  the  senate,  Farley  received  twenty-eight  votes  and  Estee 
twelve;  in  the  assembly,  Farley  fifty-four  and  Estee  twenty-four. 
John  F.  Swift  asked  to  be  excused  from  voting  in  the  assembly, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  elected  as  an  independent  candi- 
date and  for  a  special  purpose — understood  to  be  the  fixing  of 
water-rates  in  San  Francisco — by  both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, after  assuring  them  that  no  action  of  his  should  injure  either 
in  the  election  of  a  United  States  senator,  and  that  he  therefore 
could  not  vote  for  either  candidate.  As  it  made  no  difference 
whether  he  voted  or  not,  he  was  excused  The  next  day  in  joint 
assembly  the  journals  of  the  two  houses  were  read,  and  Farley 
declared  elected  for  the  full  term  of  six  years,  beginning  March 

4>  1879'  - 
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IRWIN  (continued). 

IT  was  in  Irwin's  administration  that  the  so-called  Working- 
men's  party,  more  commonly  known  as  the  sand-lots  move- 
ment and  sometimes  as  the  Kearney  excitement,  had  its 
commencement  The  times  were  exceedingly  hard.  During 
the  winter  of  1876-7  little  or  no  rain  fell,  less  than  during  any 
other  season  since  the  great  drought;  there  was  a  general  £ulure 
of  the  grain  crop,  a  large  loss  of  cattle  on  the  stock  ranges,  and 
a  serious  decline  in  the  yield  of  gold  It  was  said  that  the 
damage  caused  by  the  want  of  rain  ran  high  up  into  the  millions 
of  dollars.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  state  especially,  where 
there  was  as  yet  comparatively  no  irrigation,  nearly  everything 
was  depressed — notwithstanding  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  completed  its  railway  connection  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  in  September,  1876,  thus  opening  up  the 
country  to  rapid  transportation,  and  extended  it  to  tlie  Colorado 
river,  on  the  way  east  by  the  southern  route,  in  April,  1877.  In 
1876,  on  account  of  the  centennial  exposition  at  Philadelphia, 
there  were  fewer  visitors  to  the  Pacific  coast  than  usual  and  of 
course  a  reduced  distribution  of  money  from  strangers;  and  this 
diminution  of  travel  and  consequent  absence  of  travelers'  expendi- 
tures were  kept  up  the  next  year  by  reports  of  the  diminished 
prosperity  and  attractiveness  of  the  country,  caused  by  the  failure 
of  the  accustomed  rains.  About  the  same  time,  the  bonanza 
mines  on  the  Comstock  lode  in  Nevada  began  to  rapidly  decline 
in  reputation;  the  immense  monthly  dividends  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Virginia  mine  in  particular  stopped  in  January,  1 877;  the 
California  mine  declined  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  great 
stock  market  of  San  Francisco,  which  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  world  by  its  extent  and  activity  and  the  immensity  of  its 
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*  transactions,  rapidly  fell  away  and  became  almost  paralyzed.  It 
was  said  that  there  were,  at  the  beginning  of  1875,  a  hundred 
millionaires  in  California,  many  of  them  worth  over  five  millions 
of  dollars  each;  but  that  in  1877  half  the  number  ceased  to  be 
millionaires  at  all,  and  many  were  reduced  to  bankruptcy.  Within 
a  couple  of  years,  according  to  estimation,  there  had  been  a 
shrinkage  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
market  value  of  a  couple  of  the  leading  mines  alone,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  owned  in  San  Francisco — by  which  shrinkage  every- 
body was  directly  or  indirectly  more  or  less  affected;  and  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes  and  poor  people,  who  were 
thrown  out  of  work  and  could  not  find  employment  in  the 
distress  of  capital,  became  fearfully  grave.* 

In  July,  1877,  when  news  came  of  great  labor,  socialistic  and 
railroad  riots  in  the  eastem  states  and  particularly  at  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg  and  Baltimore,  there  was  a  prompt  response  in  San 
Francisco.  For  various  reasons  and  especially  on  account  of 
recent  demagogic  proceedings  against  the  Chinese  in  the  legisla- 
ture, the  riotous  movement  at  first  took  the  same  direction.  On 
July  23,  a  Chinese  laundry  was  burned;  several  others  were 
sacked ;  and  the  rioters,  emboldened  by  success,  became  defiant 
and  threatened  to  drive  out  the  Asiatics — and  with  fire  if  neces- 
sary. The  police  force,  consisting  at  that  time  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  members,  was  insufficient  of  itself  to  stem  the 
mob;  and  it  was  very  evident,  as  most  of  the  houses  of  San 
Francisco  were  wooden  and  there  were  some  three  hundred 
Chinese  laundries  scattered  amongst  them,  that,  if  the  mob  should 
get  control  or  attempted  to  carry  out  their  threats,  the  city  would 
suffer  great  damage  and  run  the  risk  of  being  entirely  destroyed. 
To  meet  the  difficulty,  a  public  meeting  of  citizens  was  called  on 
the  afternoon  of  July  24;  and  the  result  was  the  determination  to 
form  a  protective  association  under  the  presidency  and  control 
of  William  T.  Coleman,  the  same  person  who  had  been  president 
of  the  famous  vigilance  committee  of  1856.  Coleman  immedi- 
ately took  hold  and,  with  characteristic  promptitude  and  ability, 
soon  laid  out  a  plan  for  the  collection  of  the  requisite  funds  and 
the  organization  of  a  strong  force  of  citizen  volunteers,  to  be 

*  Hitteirs  San  Francisco,  422-424. 
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known  as  the  Committee  of  Siifety.  It  was  to  be  a  sort  of  new 
vigilance  comtnittee,  composed  of  people  of  much  the  saoic  bod 
as  those  of  1856}  good^  sober,  inteUigent,  well-iritcntioiicd  and 
courageous  men«  imbued  and  actuated  with  the  same  okl  spint 
but  acting  under  different  conditions.  In  (856  the  slate  and 
city  government  were  both  in  weak,  if  not  corrupt*  band^.uit^ 
little  or  no  ability  and  apparently  not  a  great  deal  of  dcsffc  to 
carry  out  tlie  purposes  of  government;  and  the  vigtlance  cdco* 
mittee  was  obliged,  for  the  purpose  of  accoiitplisliini^  anytitu^of 
value  to  the  coinmumty»  to  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  inciitnbcot 
officials  and  the  law  as  it  was  administered.  But  in  rS^^  the 
state  and  city  had  for  twenty  years  beien  comparatively  wcH 
managed  and  the  law  comparatively  wdl  administered;  aad 
there  was  therefore  no  good  reason  for  any  organ i nation  excqA 
in  strict  accordance  with  law  and  in  subordination  and  aid  of  tiie 
constituted  authorities. 

Members  of  the  new  organization  flocked  to  be  enrolled  ia 
large  numbers.  A  finance  committee  solicited  money  and  in  t 
few  days  collected  more  than  was  needed^  amounting  sn  all  to 
about  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  Anotlier  committee  wat 
sent  to  the  various  gun  shops  of  the  aXy  to  gather  up  arms 
and  ammunition.  At  the  same  time,  Coleman  sent  to  Gencfml 
McDowell,  then  commanding  the  United  States  forces  on  the 
Pacific  with  his  head-quarters  at  Black  Point,  asking  for  the  u§e 
in  case  of  need  of  three  thousand  stand  of  arms  with  equipments 
and  muni  lions.  Upon  McDoweirs  replying  that  he  could  do 
nothing  without  orders  from  the  United  States  sccrctar)*  of  war 
at  Woshingtoiu  application  was  made,  tlirough  United  States 
Senator  Sargent,  to  that  ofTicial;  and  orders  came  back  at  once 
instructing  McDowell  to  cause  to  be  issued  by  the  proper  oflScer 
at  the  Benicia  armory  supplies  of  whatever  kind  u mittee 

of  safety  might  require,  A  requisition  being  1^^  .  made, 
seventeen  hundred  and  sixty  rifles  and  five  hundred  carbioes 
with  ammunition  and  accoutcrmcnts  were  shipped  to  Coleman 
and  afterward'*,  to  some  extent  at  least,  used  in  aiming  vottintcer 
troops.  Coleman  also  telegraphed  to  Sacramento  for  Governor 
Irwin,  who  immediately  took  [Kissage  for  San  Francisco  and, 
after  a  short  consultation,  wired  to  President  Hayei^  requestiiig 
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him  to  direct  the  Untted  States  vessels  at  Marc  Island  to  take 
position  in  tlie  harbor  in  front  of  the  city  and  co-operate  in  quell- 
ing disturbances  in  case  of  necessity.  To  this  also  there  was  an 
immediate  affirmative  answer;  and,  as  a  result,  the  United  States 
vessels  Pcnsacola,  Admiral  Murray,  the  Lackawanna,  Commodore 
Calhoun,  and  the  tug  Monterey,  with  Gatling-guns  and  other 
arms,  anchored  within  convenient  distance  off  the  city  wharves. 
Thus,  within  twenty -four  hours  after  the  first  meeting  of  the 
committee  of  safety,  the  United  States  secretary  of  war  had 
amply  supplied  it  with  arms  and  munitions  and,  within  tweniy- 
fouf  hours  aftenvards,  the  United  States  secretary  of  the  nav>^ 
had  furnished  it  with  ships  of  war,  fully  manned  and  ready  for 
active  operations. 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  July  25,  Coleman  estab- 
Hshed  his  head-quarters  in  a  large  building  on  Stockton  near 
Post  street,  known  as  Horticultural  Hall ;  and  there  the  work  of 
enrollment,  organization  and  discipline  went  on.  Though  fire- 
arms had  been  provided  and  a  few  companies  were  furnished  with 
them,  he  considered  it  prudent  to  dispense  witli  their  use  as  far 
as  possible;  and,  with  that  object  in  view,  he  gave  orders  for  the 
purchase  of  six  thousand  hickory  pick -handles,  to  be  used  as 
clubs.  He  then  directed  the  enrolled  volunteers  to  form  into 
companies  of  one  hundred  members;  each  to  choose  its  own 
officers,  subject  to  approval  and  confirmation,  and  at  once  to 
commence  drill ingj  and  before  night  a  large  and  eflective  force 
was  provided  and  sent  out  in  detachments  for  active  service  as 
assistants  to  and  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  chief  of  police. 
This  new  force,  on  account  of  the  weapons  it  carried^  was  known 
and  became  celebrated  as  the  "pick-handle  brigade/*  That  first 
night,  there  were  about  fifteen  hundred  men  of  them  on  actual 
and  important  duty ;  but  the  total,  available  force  amounted  to 
about  five  and  a  half  thousand  members,  who  could  have  been 
rallied  and  brought  together  in  an  hour  or  so  at  the  sound  of  a 
concerted  and  well -understood  general  alarm.  As  a  part  of  them^ 
there  were  about  three  hundred  cavalry,  who  patrolled  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  and  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  a  few  crews 
of  special  police  on  board  vessels  along  the  water  front.  The 
ill-disposed,  violent  an<l  criminal  classes  were  numerous  and 
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desperate  and  made  several  riotous  demonstrations;  but,  on  every 
occasion,  the  committee  of  safety  was  on  hand  and  quelled  them. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  danger  was  from  incendiarism,  and  it 
required  great  care  and  circumspection  to  guard  against  it ;  but 
there  was  also  danger  of  the  precipitation  of  bloodshed  by 
almost  any  kind  of  hasty  or  ill-advised  action. 

On  the  night  of  the  same  July  25,  after  a  day  of  excitement 
and  disturbance  and  several  encounters,  the  rioters  determined 
to  make  an  attack  upon  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's 
docks  and  steamers  near  the  foot  of  Brannan  street,  where  the 
Chinese  immigrants  were  landed  and  which  were  therefore 
regarded  as  choice  subjects  of  spoil.    Many  threats  had  been 
made  to  destroy  this  property  before.    On  this  occasion,  great 
crowds  congregated  in  the  neighborhood  and  fire  was  set  to 
several  near-by  lumber  yards.    The  disorderly  elements  were 
out  in  large  force  and  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  firemen, 
who  were  soon  on  the  ground  with  their  engines;  but  at  the 
same  time  with  the  firemen  came  many  policemen  and  large 
numbers  of  the  pick-handle  brigade,  who  at  once  began  to  dis- 
perse the  crowds.    There  was  a  general  fight  for  a  couple  of 
hours;  in  the  mel^e  a  number  of  shots  were  fired  and  many 
stones  thrown;  a  few  men  were  killed,  and  a  number  wounded. 
The  chief  object  of  the  committee  of  safety  and  police  was  not 
to  kill  or  maim  but  to  disperse  the  rioters  and  drive  them  off; 
and  in  this  they  finally  succeeded.    By  midnight,  the  city  was 
again  quiet  and  the  disturbers  of  the  peace,  on  account  of  their 
defeat  and  the  immense  and  effective  force  which  they  saw 
arrayed  against  them,  entirely  discomfited,  demoralized  and 
cowed  down.    That  night's  combat  and  its  results  effectually 
broke  the  backbone  of  the  riotous  movement;  and  within  a  day 
or  two  afterwards  the  committee  of  safety,  like  the  old  vigilance 
committee  of  1856,  quietly  sunk  out  of  sight.    It  did  not  dis- 
band; it  continued  ready  to  respond,  if  again  needed  or  called 
upon;  but  the  work  it  had  specially  undertaken  was  finished  and 
well  done.    On  Saturday,  July  28,  Governor  Irwin  telegraphed 
to  the  United  States  secretary  of  the  navy  the  thanks  of  the 
state  and  city  for  the  presence  of  the  war  vessels,  stating  that  all 
danger  had  practically  passed  and  there  was  no  further  need  of 


them.  They  were  therefore  ordered  back  to  Mare  Island;  but 
before  they  went,  the  United  States  marines  and  sailors  asked  the 
riviiege  of  a  parade  in  the  city,  which  was  accorded  them  ■  and 
that  was  the  only  public  parade  or  exhibition,  except  in  the  way 
of  actual  service,  in  any  way  connected  with  the  committee  of 
safety-  Tha  n  ks  were  also  fo  r  warded  to  th  e  Un  ited  States  secretary 
of  war  for  the  arms  loaned,  all  of  which  w^ere  accounted  for  and 
returned — with  the  exception  of  one  single  pistol  that  could 
not  be  found/  I 
Discontent  among  the  laboring  classes  and  particularly  those 
who  had  been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  "hard  times*' 
still  continued  A  restless  feeling  prevailed  amongst  them.  In 
their  great  need  and  greater  dissatisfaction  they  hardly  knew 
which  way  to  turn,  and  only  wanted  a  bold  leader  to  turn  in 
almost  any  direction.  There  was  therefore  a  magnificent  opening 
for  a  demagogue.  And  a  demagogue  of  considerable  boldness  and 
force,  and  for  a  while  of  extraordinary  success,  soon  appeared. 
This  was  Dennis  Kearney,  an  Irish  drayman,  bom  in  County 
Cork^  about  thirty  years  of  age,  who  arrived  in  California  in  1868 
and  was  naturalized  in  1876,  In  person  he  was  short  and  stout, 
what  is  called  thick-set,  of  coarse  features,  restless  dark  eyes, 
cropped  black  hair  that  stood  up,  quick  motions  and  loud,  pene- 
trating voice.  He  was  not  a  scholar;  but  he  had  picked  up  con- 
siderable information  from  newspapers  and  political  pamphlets, 
and  some  practice  in  speaking  at  clubs  and  labor  unions,  where 
he  would  work  himself  up  into  a  white  heat  declaiming  against 
capital,  monopoly  and  Cliinese  immigration-  It  was  said  that,  on 
one  occasion,  he  appeared,  as  a  representative  of  a  tradesmen's 
society,  before  United  States  Senator  Sargent  and  urged  upon 
him  certain  action;  that  Sargent  declined  and  gave  his  reasons, 
which  did  not  strike  Kearney  as  convincing;  that  he  retired,  stat* 
ing  he  did  not  see  why  he  could  not  become  as  great  a  man  as 
Sargent,  and  that  he  thereupon  set  to  work  with  a  determination 
to  become  even  greater.  However  this  may  have  been,  he  at 
once  threw  himself,  as  it  were,  into  the  so-called  Workingmen's 
movement,  which  had  already  started,  and  soon  took  a  prominent 

^William  T.  Coleman's  *' Address  to  the  Citizens  of  San  Francisco," 
August  II,  1877;  San  Francisco  newspapen^  of  ih<i  period. 
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part  in  it  In  August  he  advocated  the  organization  of  a  new 
party,  to  be  called  the  Workingmen's  Trade  and  Labor  Union, 
which  name,  however,  was  at  a  subsequent  meeting  changed  to 
that  of  the  **Workingmen*s  Party  of  California;"  but,  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  its  principal  nieetings  were  from  about  that  time 
held  every  Sunday  afternoon  on  the  then  vacant  lots  in  front  of 
the  new  dty  hall,  it  was  usually  known  as  the  "Sand-lots"  party. 

On  September  2i,  1877,  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  Union 
Hall  on  Howard  Street  in  San  Francisco  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  considering  the  condition  of  unemployed  laborers  and  pro- 
viding ways  and  means  for  their  relieC  The  first  speaker  was 
Philip  A.  Roach,  who  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  praised  the 
Workingmen;  decried  the  employment  of  the  pick-handle  brigade 
in  the  recent  trouble,  and  declared  that  extra  policemen  in  San 
Francisco  were  not  needed.  Kearney  also  ispoke  at  the  same 
meeting  and,  after  working  himself  up  into  a  sort  of  ohitorical 
frenzy,  exclaimed  that  he  wanted  to  see  a  musket  in  the  hands 
of  every  laboring  man,  and  predicted  that  within  one  year  there 
would  be  twenty  thousand  laborers  in  San  Francisco  well-armed, 
well-organized  and  well-able  to  demand  and  take  what  they 
wished  "despite  the  police,  the  military  and  hoodlum  committee 
of  safety.'*  He  not  only  threatened  the  Chinese  with  summary 
treatment,  but  also  inveighed  against  the  capitalists  of  the  state; 
gave  the  names  of  many;  reveled  in  such  terms  as  "hanging  is 
necessary,"  *'a  few  fires  will  clear  the  atmosphere,"  and  others  of 
similar  import,  and  closed  with  a  declaration  that  his  speech  was 
incendiary  and  that  he  intended  it  to  be  so.  Such  talk  exactly 
suited  the  riotous  and  anarchistic  elements;  and  Kearney  at  once 
took  position  as  a  leader  amongst  them.  At  a  meeting  on  the 
sand-lots  a  few  days  afterwards  he  again  spoke  in  much  the  same 
strain,  only  with  greater  violence,  declaring  that  San  Francisco 
should  meet  the  fate  of  Moscow,  if  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes  were  not  soon  improved,  and  that  bullets  were  not  want- 
ing to  enforce  their  demands.  At  this  intemperate  language  he 
was  called  to  order;  but  the  crowd  applauded  and  urged  him  on; 
and  on  October  5,  when  the  new  so-called  Workingmen 's  party 
of  California  came  to  be  permanently  organized,  Kearney  was 
chosen  president,  John  G.  Day  vice-president  and  H.  L.  Knight 
secretary. 


The  principles  of  the  associalion,  as  enunciated  by  a  com- 
mittee of  five  persons  appointed  to  formulate  them,  were  *'to 
unite  all  poor  and  working  men  and  their  friends  into  one  polit- 
ical party  for  the  purpose  of  defending  themselves  against  the 
dangerous  encroachments  of  capital  on  the  happiness  of  our 
people  and  the  Kberties  of  our  country;  to  wrest  the  government 
from  the  hands  of  the  rich  and  place  it  In  those  of  tlie  people, 
where  it  properly  belongs ;  to  rid  the  country  of  cheap  Chinese 
labor  as  soon  as  possible  and  by  all  means  in  our  power,  because 
it  tends  still  more  to  degrade  labor  and  aggrandize  capital ;  to 
destroy  land  monopoly  in  our  state  by  such  laws  as  will  make 
it  impossible ;  to  destroy  the  great  money  power  of  the  rich  by 
a  system  of  taxation  that  \vill  make  great  wealth  impossible  in 
the  future;  to  provide  decently  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  the 
weak,  tlie  helpless  and  especially  the  young,  because  the  country 
is  rich  enough  to  do  so  and  religion,  humanity  and  patriotism 
demand  that  we  should  do  so;  to  elect  none  but  competent  work- 
t&gmen  and  tlieir  friends  to  any  office  whatever,  Tlie  rich  have 
ruled  us  until  tliey  have  ruined  us.  We  will  now  take  our  own 
affairs  hi  to  our  own  hands.  The  republic  must  and  shall  be 
preserved,  and  only  workingmen  will  do  it  Our  shoddy  aristo- 
crats want  an  emperor  and  a  standing  army  to  shoot  down  the 
people /'  The  party  proposed,  as  soon  as  it  got  strong  enough, 
to  wait  upon  all  who  employed  Chinese;  ask  for  their  discharge, 
and  mark  as  public  enemies  those  who  refused  to  comply  with 
their  request  It  further  declared  that  it  would  exhaust  alt  peace* 
able  means  of  attaining  its  ends,  but  it  would  not  be  denied  jus- 
tice while  it  had  the  power  to  enforce  its  demands.  It  would 
encourage  no  riot  or  outrage,  but  it  would  not  volunteer  to 
repress,  put  down,  arrest  or  prosecute  the  hungry  and  impatient 
who  manifest  their  hatred  of  the  Chinamen  by  a  crusade  against 
*John"  or  those  who  employ  him,  **Let  those  who  raise  the 
storm  by  their  selfishness,"  it  concluded, ''suppress  it  themselves. 
If  they  dare  raise  the  devil,  let  them  meet  him  face  to  facep  We 
will  not  help  them." 

When  Kearney  was  called  to  order  at  the  meeting  of  October 
5,  on  account  of  his  incendiary  language,  it  became  evident  Uiat 
thenc  was  a  faction  among  the  Workingmen  that  was  opposed  to 
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him.  This  faction,  which  was  apparently  no  better  disposed  than 
the  Kearney  crowd  but  merely  wished  to  dominate  and  control 
the  new  movement,  withdrew  for  the  time  and,  at  the  next  meet- 
ing on  the  sand-lots,  made  a  separate  appearance,  haying  its  own 
stand  and  speakers.  Such  action  was  of  course  regarded  by 
Kearney  as  insufferable  mutiny;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  usual 
violent  harangue  to  his  own  adherents  against  the  Chinese  and 
the  capitalists,  pointing  to  his  rivals,  he  exclaimed,  "You  will 
have  to  mob  those  white  Sioux  and  white  pigtail-men  first  You 
will  have  to  shoot  them  down  on  the  streets,  before  you  begin  on 
the  Chinese."  At  this  point  Kearney's  crowd,  following  out  his 
instructions,  made  a  rush  for  the  stand  from  which  one  of  the 
rival  orators  was  speaking  and  overturned  it  It  was  immedi- 
ately righted — and  again  overt u  rned.  There  was  every  appearance 
of  a  Kilkenny  fight  then  and  there;  when,  by  the  interference  of 
outsiders  and  perhaps  a  little  prudent  fear  of  the  consequences, 
the  rivals  were  again  separated,  and  each  resumed  its  own  peculiar 
quality  of  agitation  on  its  own  side  of  the  sand-lots.  But,  as 
might  be  expected,  Kearney's  superiority  in  the  use  of  threaten- 
ing language  and  vituperation  soon  attracted  the  rival  crowd;  its 
speakers  were  silenced,  because  nobody  would  listen  to  them;  and 
Kearney  ruled,  as  it  were,  supreme.  Unfortunately,  the  city 
authorities  at  the  time  were  too  much  disposed  to  temporize  and 
parley  with  the  disturbers  of  the  peace;  there  was  an  apparent 
unwillingness  to  offend  too  greatly  the  sand-lots  voters,  and  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  in  general  and  several  of  them  in  particu- 
lar stirred  up  and  spread  the  disorder  by  their  publications  of  and 
comments  upon  sand-lots  occurrences. 

One  of  the  San  Francisco  newspapers  of  largest  and  widest 
circulation,  on  October  i6,  1877,  published  a  manifesto,  addressed 
by  Kearney  as  president  and  Knight  as  secretary  of  the  new  party 
to  the  editor,  in  which  they  declared  that  the  Chinese  must  go; 
and  that  it  was  not  altogether  sufficient  to  rely  upon  votes  to 
drive  them  off.  Congress,  they  said,  *'has  often  been  manipulated 
by  thieves,  peculators,  land-grabbers,  bloated  bond-holders,  rail- 
road magnates  and  shoddy  aristocrats — a  golden  lobby  dictating 
its  proceedings.  Our  own  legislature  is  little  better.  The  rich 
rule  them  by  bribes.    The  rich  rule  the  country  by  fraud  and 
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cunning;  and  we  say  that  fraud  and  cunning  shall  not  rule  us." 
They  said  that  when  the  workingmen  decided  that  the  Chinese 
must  go,  and  when  their  will  was  thwarted  by  bribery,  corruption 
and  fraud,  it  was  time  for  them  to  meet  bribery,  corruption  and 
Fraud  with  force.  If  this  was  treason,  let  those  who  thought  so 
make  the  most  of  it.  An  anonymous  correspondent,  under  the 
name  of  "Citizen,"  had  pronounced  these  expressions  dangerous 
to  the  public  peace  and  had  called  upon  the  officers  of  the  law  to 
Jjrosecute  for  them.  But  he  was  only  making  the  old  plea  of 
pppressors  everywhere.  McMahon  had  said  this  of  the  speeches 
of  Gambetta.  Every  tyrant  had  said  the  same.  King  George 
spoke  thus  of  the  utterances  of  Patrick  Henry.  But,  they  con- 
tinued, "who  is  this  'Citizen'  who  dares  not  write  his  name? — 
this  coward,  who  would  have  somebody  else  shoot  down  his  own 
race  to  make  room  for  the  moon-eyed  Mongolian?  Let  him 
know  that  the  Workingmen  know  their  rights  and  know  also  how 
to  maintain  them,  and  mean  to  do  it  The  reign  of  bloated 
knaves  is  over.  The  people  are  about  to  take  their  own  affairs 
into  their  own  hands;  and  they  will  not  be  stopped  either  by 
'Citizen,'  vigilantes,  state  militia  or  United  States  troops."  Such 
language  being  used,  and  being  allowed  to  be  printed  and  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers,  the  natural  result  was  that  the  Working- 
men's  party  imagined  they  ruled  the  city  and  that  the  authorities 
were  afraid  of  them.  They  at  length  determined  to  make  a 
move  against  capital  and,  at  least,  give  it  a  terrible  fright. 

On  October  29,  about  three  thousand  of  them  proceeded  in  a 
tumultuous  body  to  the  summit  of  what  was  known  as  "Nob 
Hill,"  near  the  corner  of  California  and  Mason  streets  in  San 
Francisco,  where  the  railroad  magnates,  Stanford,  Hopkins  and 
Crocker,  who  had  moved  down  from  Sacramento  some  four  or 
five  years  previously,  had  erected  splendid  residences.  Crocker's 
place  especially  attracted  attention  from  the  fact  that,  wishing  to 
occupy  an  entire  block  between  California  and  Sacramento  streets 
for  his  grounds,  he  had  purchased  all  but  a  single  small  lot  with 
a  house  on  it,  belonging  to  an  individual  named  Yung,  about 
the  middle  of  the  Sacramento  street  front  This  he  had  attempted 
to  purchase;  but,  at  every  offer  he  made,  Yung  is  said  to  have 
raised  the  price,  until,  being  thoroughly  disgusted  with  such 
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conduct,  Crocker  determined  not  to  buy  at  all;  and,  instead  of 
doing  so,  he  built  an  immense  fence  on  his  own  ground  all  around 
Yung  s  house,  high  enough  not  only  to  shut  it  out  of  sight  from 
any  part  of  his  grounds  but  also  to  exclude  Yung  from  the 
sunshine  so  necessary  to  health  and  comfort  in  San  Francisco. 
This  fence  seemed  a  popular  object  of  complaint;  and,  after  the 
crowds  arrived  in  the  vicinity,  Kearney  addressed  tliem  in  very 
inflammatory  appeals  about  it,  its  builder  and  the  railroad  mag- 
nates as  a  body.  He  said,  according  to  the  report  of  his  words 
upon  which  he  was  afterwards  prosecuted,  that  they  were  thieves 
and  would  soon  feci  the  power  of  the  Workingmen ;  that,  when  he 
had  thoroughly  organized  his  party,  they  would  march  tlirough 
the  city  and  compel  the  thie\*es  to  give  up  their  plunder;  that 
he  would  lead  them  to  the  city  hall,  clear  out  the  police  force, 
hang  the  prosecuting  attorney,  burn  every  book  that  had  a  par- 
ticle of  law  in  it,  and  then  enact  new  laws  for  the  Workingmen; 
that  he  would  give  the  Central  Pacific  just  three  months  to  dis- 
charge their  Chinamen  and,  if  it  were  not  done,  Stanford  and  his 
crowd  would  have  to  take  the  consequences;  that  he  would  give 
Crocker  until  November  29  to  take  down  the  fence  around 
Yung's  house  and,  if  Crocker  did  not  do  it,  he  would  lead  the 
Workingmen  up  and  tear  it  down,  and  give  Crocker  the  worst 
beating  with  the  sticks  that  a  man  ever  got  On  another  occa- 
sion about  the  same  period  in  Irish- American  Hall,  according  to 
the  same  report,  he  said  he  wanted  to  make  a  motion  that  men^ 
who  claimed  to  be  leaders  in  the  Workingmen's  movement  and 
flagged  in  their  interest,  should  be  hung  up  to  a  lamp-post. 
**By  the  Eternal,"  he  exclaimed,  ''we  will  take  them  by  the 
throat  and  choke  them  until  their  life's  blood  ceases  to  beat  and 
then  run  thcin  into  the  sea.  A  fine  young  man  asked  me,  'What 
position  are  you  going  to  give  me?*  His  name  is  Lynch.  I  said, 
*I  will  make  you  chief  judge.'  His  name  is  Lynch,  recollect — 
Judge  Lynch;  and  that  is  the  judge  the  Workingmen  will  want 
in  California,  if  the  condition  of  things  is  not  ameliorated.  I 
advise  every  one  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  if  he  is  able,  to 
own  a  musket  and  a  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition." 

This  sort  of  Jack  Cade  talk,  which  was  attracting  the  rabble  in 
great  numbers  and  urging  them  on  to  violence,  at  length  aroused 
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the  hesitating  authorities.  Two  complaints  for  misdemeanor  were 
made  against  Kearney — one  for  uttering  the  language  tending  to 
incite  the  mob  on  Nob  Hill,  and  the  other  for  the  language  at 
Irish- American  Hall.  On  November  3,  while  speaking  at  an 
open-air  meeting  near  the  corner  of  Kearny  and  Washington 
streets  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lawless  district  commonly  known 
as  the  "Barbary  Coast,"  he  was  arrested  and  rushed  into  the  city 
prison.  As  was  to  have  been  expected,  there  was  great  excite- 
ment. For  a  time,  it  was  apprehended  that  an  attempt  to  rescue 
him  by  force  would  be  made;  and  the  military  were  called  out 
and  kept  under  arms.  In  the  excitement  the  Chinese  residents 
became  more  than  ordinarily  alarmed ;  and  the  presidents  of  their 
Six  Companies  addressed  a  petition  to  the  mayor,  appealing  for 
protection  in  all  their  peaceful,  constitutional  and  treaty  rights 
against  the  unlawful  violence  and  riotous  proceedings,  with  which 
they  were  threatened.  But  notwithstanding  the  anticipated 
trouble,  none  occurred;  and  within  the  next  few  days  a  number 
of  other  sand-lots  speakers, — would-be-imitators  of  Kearney  but 
without  his  force — including  Day,  Knight,  Charles  C,  O'Donnell 
and  Charles  E.  Pickett,  were  likewise  arrested  on  charges  of 
inciting  riot  and  sent  to  jail.  These  arrests,  which  ought  to  have 
been  made  before,  were  probably  the  best  thing  that  could  be 
done:  they  put  an  end  for  the  time  to  the  incendiary  harangues 
and  showed  that  at  bottom  the  sand-lots  leaders — however  dan- 
gerous they  might  be  by  inciting  the  criminal  classes  to  riot — had 
no  personal  courage;  that  their  direful  threats  were  but  bad 
breath;  themselves  blusterers,  and  their  movement,  at  least  as 
they  carried  it  on  apart  from  the  true  interests  of  real  labor  and 
genuine  workingmen,  unsupported  by  any  decent  or  respectable 
portion  of  the  community  intelligent  enough  to  understand  it 

Within  a  day  or  two  after  their  arrest,  the  agitators,  with  a 
weakness  which  could  hardly  be  expected  of  them,  began  to 
"squeal"  as  it  was  called  in  city-prison  parlance.  They  wrote  a 
letter  to  Andrew  J.  Bryant,  the  then  mayor — or  at  least  Day  did 
and  it  was  also  signed  and  approved  by  Kearney  and  several  of 
the  others — stating  that  they  had  been  misrepresented  by  the 
press;  that  they  had  no  design  against  the  peace  of  the  city 
either  present  or  future;  that  they  were  "willing  to  submit  to  any 
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wise  measure  to  allay  existing  excitement;**  that  they  did  not 
propose  to  hold  any  more  out-door  meetings  or  to  tolerate  any 
further  use  of  incendiary  language;  that  they  sincerely  hoped 
their  friends  would,  under  the  circumstances,  obey  the  officers  of 
the  law  and  uphold  the  quiet  of  the  city,  and  that  the  mayor  was 
authorized  to  make  such  public  use  of  their  letter  as  he  might 
deem  conducive  to  public  safety.  They  evidently  expected  that 
the  mayor  would  interfere  in  their  behalf,  and  perhaps  procure  a 
dismissal  of  the  charges  against  them ;  but,  by  that  time,  there  was 
so  much  complaint  throughout  the  state  at  the  mayor's  conduct 
that  he  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  said 
it  was  entirely  outside  of  his  department.  As  it  turned  out,  how- 
ever, they  might  as  well  have  waited  a  few  days  longer  and 
avoided  the  exhibition  of  their  poltroonery.  When  their  cases 
came  up  before  the  city  criminal  court,  it  was  found  that  the  city 
ordinance  under  which  they  had  been  charged  was  invalid,  for 
the  reason  that  it  had  never  been  properly  published.  They 
therefore  had  to  be  discharged.  They  were  soon  afterwards 
re-arrcsted  and  charged  with  riot  under  the  penal  code.  But 
when  they  again  came  up  for  trial,  Robert  J.  Ferrall,  the  judge  of 
the  court,  held  that  the  facts,  though  they  might  indicate  grave 
offenses,  did  not  show  a  technical  riot,  and  again  discharged 
them. 

The  discharge,  wliich  took  pkicc  on  November  21,  was 
received  by  the  rabble  with  cliccrs  and  hurrahs  and  became  a 
sort  of  preliminary  to  a  grand  demonstration  by  the  sand-lotters 
on  November  29,  Tlianksgiviiig  day.  They  paraded  through  the 
streets  of  San  Francisco  with  banners  flying  and  sand-lots 
mottoes  flaunted.  They  acted  as  if  they  had  won  a  great  victory. 
And  it  seemed  as  if  they  had ;  for,  as  they  proudly  marched  along, 
many  thousands  of  men — some  said  seven,  some  ten  thousand — 
joined  their  lines  and  swelled  their  triumph.  After  the  march,  a 
meeting  was  held  on  the  santl-lots  as  usual.  Speeches  were 
made  by  Kearnc:y  and  others,  and  resolutions  adopted.  But  the 
speeches  and  resolutions  were  not  specially  objectionable,  being 
confined  to  recommendations  of  certain  national  legislation  in 
reference  to  public  lands,  railroads,  national  banks  and  currency. 
It  did  not  take  long,  however,  for  Kearney,  notwithstanding  his 
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solemn  assurances  to  the  mayor,  or  perhaps  because  as  they  were 
ineffective  to  get  him  out  of  jail  he  did  not  regard  them  as  bind- 
ing, to  again  commenceagitation.  He  had  found  that  he  had  made 
a  noise  in  the  world,  and  that,  even  during  his  imprisonment,  the 
sand-lotters  had  gone  on  increasing.  His  success,  in  spite  of  the 
cowardice  he  had  shown,  made  him  think  he  could- inflame  the 
whole  state  as  he  had  inflamed  the  idlers,  vagabonds  and  crimi- 
nals of  San  Francisco;  and  he  determined  to  canvass  the  various 
counties;  organize  clubs  and  spread  his  anarchical  doctrines — 
fondly  hoping  to  become  a  sort  of  political  dictator  and  rule 
things  as  he  pleased.  He  accordingly  set  out,  with  Knight,  to 
"stump"  the  interior  and  made  speeches  in  various  places.  In  the 
cities  and  principal  towns,  he  always  had  a  number  of  idle  audi- 
tors; but  among  the  farmers  and  genuine  working  men  he  was 
not  well  received;  and,  before  very  long,  he  returned  with  little  to 
boast  of  in  the  way  of  gaining  country  followers.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco things  were  different.  As  usual  in  the  winter  time,  most  of 
the  unemployed  and  vagrants  congregated  there  from  all  direc- 
tions; and  they  all  naturally  gravitated  to  the  sand-lots,  some  for 
mischief  and  all  for  excitement  On  January  3,  1878,  Kearney 
headed  a  procession,  which  started  with  about  four  hundred  but 
gradually  increased  to  some  fifteen  hundred,  and  marched  to  the 
city  hall  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  of  the  mayor  either  **work, 
bread  or  a  place  in  the  county  jail."  Kearney,  as  their  leader, 
stated  that  he  could  not  keep  them  in  check  any  longer  and 
would  not  be  responsible  for  what  might  happen  if  they  were  not 
provided  for.  The  mayor  addressed  the  crowd  and  said  that  the 
city  authorities  had  no  power  to  provide  them  with  work  and,  if 
they  did,  there  was  no  money  in  the  treasury  to  pay  them.  The 
crowd  then  crossed  over  to  the  sand-lots,  where  incendiary 
speeches  were  made  as  before — only  still  more  threatening. 
Again  there  was  a  tirade  against  "thieving  millionaires  and 
scoundrelly  officials;"  again  talk  of  lynching  the  railroad  mag- 
nates and  destroying  their  property;  again  the  Pacific  mail 
steamship  docks  and  steamers  were  to  be  blown  up  and  burned; 
and,  as  if  all  this  were  not  dire  enough,  there  were  even  sugges- 
tions of  dropping  dynamite  from  balloons  into  the  Chinese 
quarters  and  using  infernal  machines  to  clean  out  **bloated  bond- 
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holders/'  So  violent  in  bxX  was  the  declamation,  that  some  of 
the  officers  in  the  city  hall,  becoming  apprehensive  of  an  attau:k 
by  the  rabble,  locked  up  their  safes,  closed  their  offices  and  took 
measures  to  bar  out  the  mob. 

Kearney  was  evidently  trying  his  old  tactics  of  terrorism;  and 
he  was  again  helped  by  most  of  his  old  accomplices  and  a  few 
new  ones,  the  principal  of  whom  was  William  Wellock,  a  shoe- 
maker by  trade  but  an  evangelist  and  "hallelujah-shouter"  by 
profession.  Kearney  about  this  time,  hearing  that  both  the  leg- 
islature and  the  grand  jury  were  likely  to  interfere  in  his  game, 
exclaimed,  "If  the  members  of  the  legislature  overstep  the  limits 
of  decency,  then  I  say  *Hemp!  Hemp!  Hemp  I  This  is  the 
battle-cry  of  freedom! ' "  As  to  the  grand  jury,  he  defied  them; 
and  said  that,  if  imprisoned  again,  he  would  work  out  of  jail  and 
"annihilate  every  one  of  these  hell-hounds  in  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia." On  the  other  hand,  Wellock,  or  Parson  Wellock  as  he 
was  usually  called  on  account  of  his  profession  and  fondness  for 
citing  passages  from  the  Bible,  in  an  exhortation  against  monop- 
olists, who  were  favorite  objects  of  his  pious  assaults,  declared 
that  they  were  perverters  of  truth  and  exclaimed,  "What  are  we 
to  do  with  these  people  that  are  starving  our  poor  and  degrading 
our  wives,  daughters  and  sisters?  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  'Take  all  the  heads  of  the  people  and  hang  them  before 
the  Lord."*  These  and  such  harangues,  thus  continued  and 
reiterated  and  growing  more  and  more  threatening,  and  particu- 
larly the  supposed  more  than  ordinarily  dangerous  demonstra- 
tions on  the  sand-lots,  caused  renewed  public  alarm;  and  again 
leading  citizens  organized  a  committee  of  safety,  and  made 
arrangements  to  be  ready  with  arms  to  fight  the  mob  at  any 
moment,  if  required.  But  fortunately  it  was  not  necessary.  On 
January  5,  the  grand  jujy  presented  indictments  against  Kearney, 
Wellock,  Knight,  O'Donnell,  Pickett  and  a  few  others  for  con- 
spiracy and  riot.  All  were  promptly  arrested;  and,  within  a  few 
days  afterwards,  several  other  charges  were  made  against  Kearney 
for  the  use  of  incendiary  language.  As  on  the  former  occasion, 
the  arrest  of  the  ringleaders  had  a  salutary  effect  in  bringing 
about  quiet,  at  least  for  a  short  time.  On  January  22,  one  of  the 
indictments  against  Kearney  and  Wellock  was  tried  before  a  jury 


in  the  city  criminal  court;  but,  as  might  have  been  expected 
under  the  rulings  of  the  judge  on  the  subject  of  riot  before  men- 
tioned, they  were  acquitted;  and  the  remaining  charges  were  not 
pressed. 

Not  only  did  the  grand  jury  of  San  Francisco  thus  do  its  duty 
towards  securing  the  public  peace;  but  the  legislature  also  con- 
tributed its  part  to  the  same  purpose.  On  January  17 — just  after 
a  meeting  on  tlie  sand-lots  at  which  the  city  authorities  were 
defied  with  even  more  than  usual  verbosity,  more  burning  and 
blowing  up  was  threatened  and,  as  a  significant  indication  of 
what  was  intended,  a  hangman's  noose  was  suspended  on  one 
side  of  the  speaker's  stand — an  eflective  act  was  introduced  into 
the  senate;  on  the  same  day  unanimously  passed  by  that  body 
and  sent  without  engrossment  to  the  assembly;  the  next  day 
amended  and  passed  in  the  assembly  by  forty  ayes  to  sixteen 
noes,  and  sent  back  to  the  senate  which  at  once  concurred.  On 
January  ig  it  was  approved  by  the  governor/  It  was  a  drastic 
measure,  evoked  by  the  occasion  and  commonly  called,  especially 
by  the  sand-Iotters,  the  **Gag4aw/'  It  was  in  fact  an  amend- 
ment to  the  penal  code,  passed  at  the  solicitation  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  San  Francisco.  It  provided  that  "any  person  who 
in  t!ie  presence  or  hearing  of  twenty-five  or  more  persons  shall 
utter  any  language,  with  intent  either  to  incite  a  riot  at  the  pres- 
ent or  in  the  future  or  any  act  or  acts  of  criminal  violence  against 
person  or  property,  or  who  shall  suggest  or  advise  or  encourage 
any  act  or  acts  of  criminal  violence  against  any  person  or  persons 
or  property,  or  shall  advise  or  encourage  forcible  resistance  to 
any  of  the  laws  of  this  state,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony'' 
and  be  punished  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  or 
fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  both/  Directly 
after  the  above-mentioned  bill,  Frank  McCoppin  introduced  into 
the  senate  a  bill  to  increase  the  police  force  of  San  Francisco, 
which  was  subsequently,  though  not  with  so  much  rapidity, 
passed  and  approved.*  An  act  was  also  passed  by  the  same  leg- 
islature  appropriating  upwards  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  pa}^  for 

*  Sunatc  Joumiil,  JS77-81  122,  134,  166;  Assembly  J  nit  nml,  1877-S,  331. 

*  Amendments  to  Codes,  1S77-S,  117,  118. 
'Senate  JouTfial,  1S77-8,  122;  Stjits.  1877-8,  ^79* 
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pedbmcd  bjr  the  Katiofial  Guard  duri^  :k 
San  Ftancisca,  and  atmlfaer  act  appropfiatmg  tmatf 
I  dolbi^  to  be  apofkd  in  the  dbcrt^CT  of  the  goWMT 
ibrik  Gonn^icm  of  tiie  poblic  peace.'    All  this  legM^ 
:  jagfirniarf|r  t]^  ww  not  act  and  the  new  police  ad,  wm 
V  to  Kcani^  and  lik  accompltces,  and  for  a  tme  laa^ 


torwd^^aeBblyiiian — took  plice  m  Fdbfuafy  19  in  Santa 
Gdon^  and  resulted  in  tbc  choke  of  a  so-caUed  People's 
seoaior  axid  a  Workiiigiiicn  s  asscmblynian,  la  March,  ] 
tJie  regular  dty  elcctkms  in  Sacramefito  and  Oakland^  the  Work- 
tognicsi's  paft>*  succeeded  in  elccttng  thctr  candidates  fee  ouyor 
atid  sc\'eral  other  oSkes.  These  results  were  a  surprise  to  the 
€ommunit>*  and  especially  to  the  poUticiaRS,  It  had  becone 
o'idcnt  thai  there  was  a  new  par^"  in  the  field,  which  could  net 
be  %nofed;  and  it  at  ooce  became  a  probfem  witli  tbe  ofiber 
parties  bo^  to  capture  tbe  new  &ctor  or  counterbalance  its  fime.* 
The  new  or  Wfirkingmen's  party*  thus  started,  hdd  its  6rst 
state  coov'cntion  iti  San  Francssco,  commencing  January  21, 187)1 
It  purported  to  be  a  party  of  labor  and  to  embcace  within  its 
ranks  everybody  engaged  in  productive  industry  and  the  db^ 


'Stills.  1877-^  696, 879. 
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tribution  of  Us  fruits.  Each  member  was  required,  upon  signing 
the  roU^  to  publidy  and  solemnly  pledge  himself  to  sever  all  con- 
nection with  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties;  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  majority  in  all  cases  duly  expressed » and 
to  at  all  times  aid  in  the  selection  of  the  most  competent  persons 
in  the  party  for  official  position.  Resolutions  were  adopted,  pre- 
scribing an  oath  by  which  every  member  had  to  bind  himself  to 
oppose  by  all  lawful  means  the  introduction  and  maintenance  of 
olie  laborers  in  the  United  States  and  not  to  employ  or  sell  to 
buy  from  tlicm.  Land  was  to  be  held  for  actual  settlement 
d  cultivation;  individuals  holding  more  than  one  square  mile 
ere  to  be  restricted  to  the  use  of  that  amount  only  for  culti- 
tion  and  pasturage;  all  lands  of  equal  value  and  productive 
nature  to  be  subject  to  equal  taxation;  all  import  duties  on  raw 
materials  not  produced  in  the  United  States  to  be  abolished;  a 
system  of  finance  to  be  adopted  ^'consistent  with  the  agricultural, 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  industries  and  requirements  of  the 
country,  uncontrolled  by  rin^^s,  brokers  and  bankers;**  the  par- 
doning power  conferred  on  the  president  of  the  United  States 
and  the  governors  of  the  several  states  to  be  taken  away  and 
vested  in  commissions;  malfeasance  in  public  office  to  be  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  for  life  and  not  to  be 
pardoned;  the  contract  system  in  the  state  prisons  and  reforma- 
tory institutions  to  be  abrogated,  and  goods  manufactured  there 
not  to  be  sold  at  less  than  current  market  rates  for  the  product 
of  free  labor;  all  labor  on  public  works  to  be  performed  by  the 
day  at  current  rates  of  wages;  eight  hours  to  be  a  sufficient  day's 
work  and  to  be  made  so  by  law;  all  public  officers  to  receive  a 
fixed  salary  and  account  for  fees  as  public  moneys;  the  president^ 
vice-president  and  senators  of  tlie  United  States  to  be  elected  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people;  tlic  common  school  system  to  be  for- 
ever cherished  and  supported  ^  a  system  of  compulsory  education 
to  be  provided ;  a  special  fund  maintained  to  secure  the  attend- 
ance of  such  poor  children  as  would  otherwise  be  unable  to 
attend;  such  education  to  be  entirely  secular,  and  in  all  public 
schools  lectures  instituted  at  stated  intervals,  whose  primary  aim 
'iould  be  to  uphold  tlic  dignity  of  labor  and  mechanical  voca- 
tions as  paramount  to  all  otJicr  walks  of  life.' 

*  Davis'  Political  Conventions,  377-3Sr. 
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In  view  of  the  approaching  election  for  delegates  to  the  con- 
stitutional convention,  which  was  to  take  place  on  June  19,  1878 
— and  in  view  also  of  the  fact  that  the  new  party  claimed  all  the 
political  purity  in  the  country,  reviled  the  old  parties  and  loudly 
proclaimed  that  it  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  or  either 
of  them — the  Republican  and  Democratic  state  committees  on 
April  24  met  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  though  in  different  rooms, 
with  the  object  of  effecting  a  fusion  and  nominating  a  joint  ticket 
of  non-partisan  delegates.  The  Republicans  adopted  resolutions 
to  carry  out  this  purpose,  and  invited  the  Democrats  to  co-operate; 
but  the  Democrats,  having  no  quorum  at  the  time,  postponed 
action.  Subsequently  the  Democratic  committee — apparently 
with  a  desire  of  ignoring  the  Republicans — adopted  resolutions, 
not  mentioning  them  or  their  action  but  recommending  that  in  the 
approaching  elections  all  past  party  issues  should  be  discarded; 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  candidates,  a  nominating  con- 
vention should  be  held  at  Sacramento  on  May  22  to  nominate 
eight  delegates  from  each  of  the  four  congressional  districts  to 
be  voted  for  by  the  people  of  the  state  at  large,  and  that  the 
people  of  the  several  counties  and  senatorial  districts  should 
select  their  best  men  as  local  candidates.  As  soon  as  these 
resolutions  were  announced,  the  Republicans — considering  them- 
selves ill  treated — adopted  a  new  set  of  resolutions,  setting  forth 
the  facts  and  recommending  that  the  Republicans  throughout 
the  state  should  unite  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  selection  of 
the  ablest,  fittest  and  best-known  gentlemen  as  delegates  and 
that  meetings  should  be  held  in  the  different  counties,  senatorial 
and  congressional  districts  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  them. 
On  May  4,  in  response  rather  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former 
resolutions,  and  in  accordance  with  a  plan  which  had  been 
adopted  by  and  proved  eminently  successful  with  the  old  Peo- 
ple's party,  an  extensive  petition  was  published  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco newspapers,  requesting  certain  prominent  citizens  of  San 
Francisco  to  nominate  dclcfrates  for  the  first  congressional  dis- 
trict, then  consisting  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco — to 
be  voted  for  by  the  people  of  the  state  at  large — and  for  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco,  to  be  voted  for  by  the  people  of 
the  municipality.     On  May  10,  accordingly,  the  persons  so 


mmed  nominated  a  non-partisan  ticket    And  this  plan  was  also 
lopted  in  each  of  the  other  congressional  districts,  and  in  many 
f  the  senatorial  districts  and  counties/ 

A  misunderstanding,  or  quarrel  rather,  had  meanwhile  occurred 
in  the  Workingmen  s  state  committee,  which  resulted  on  May 
2  in  the  expulsion  of  Kearney  from  that  organization,  and  on 
May  6  in  his  removal  from  the  position  of  president  of  the  party; 
on  the  charge  of  bein^  corrupt  and  using  the  organization  to 
advance  his  own  selfish  ends.  Soon  afterwards  the  presidents 
of  the  various  ward  clubs  in  San  Francisco,  which  continued 
favorable  to  Kearney,  resolved  to  stand  by  liim ;  and  the  result 
was  that  there  were  two  separate  state  nominating  conventions 
of  Workingmen  called  to  meet  in  different  halls  in  San  Francisco 
on  May  i6.  One  of  them,  the  so-called  Keamey  convention, 
met  at  Charter  Oak  Hall;  the  other,  or  anti-Kearney  convention, 
at  Tittels  Halh  The  country  delegates  to  the  convention  were 
for  a  time  at  a  great  loss  to  know  which  faction  to  join.  Those 
from  Alameda,  Marin,  Monterey,  San  Joaquin,  Santa  Clara,  Santa 
Cruz  and  Sonoma  counties,  after  a  long  deliberation  and  hearing 
speeches  by  John  P.  Dunn,  William  F.  White,  D,  J.  OuUahan, 
Joseph  Eudd  and  others,  adopted  a  resolution  to  recognize 
Kearney  as  an  organizer  worthy  to  rank  among  the  great  organ- 
izers of  history  and  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  support  of 
the  people.  Afterwards  at  a  meeting  of  the  country  delegates 
present,  consisting  in  all  of  thrrty-seven,  twenty  joined  the  Kear- 
ney convention,  of  which  Kearney  was  president;  nine  the  anti- 
Kearney  convention,  of  which  Frank  Roney  was  president;  and 
eight  decided  to  join  neither  of  them.  The  Kearney  convention 
nominated  candidates  for  all  the  congressional  districts;  the 
Roney  convent! on,  which  had  but  a  slim  attendance,  only  for 
the  first  district;  while  the  old-line  Republicans  and  Democrats^ 
w  ho  refused  to  unite  on  the  non-partisan  tickets,  each  nominated 
a  ticket  for  their  own  party/ 

The  election  took  place,  as  prescribed  by  statute,  on  June  19, 
1878,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  seventy*eight  n  on -partisans, 
including  all  the  thirty-two  delegates  at  large;  fifty -one  Working* 

'  Davis*  PoHlical  Conventions,  381-583. 
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men  J  including  thirty-one  delegates  from  San  Francisco;  eleven 
Republicans;  ten  Democrats,  and  two  Independents.  Of  the 
whole  number,  seventy-five  had  previously  been  Republicans, 
seventy  Democrats  and  seven  Independents;  fifty-eight  were 
lawyers,  thirty-nine  farmers,  seventeen  mechanics,  nine  mer- 
c;hants,  five  physicians,  five  miners,  three  journalists,  and  the 
rest  of  various  occupations,  including  a  school-teacher,  a  music- 
teacher,  a  telegraph-operator,  a  restaurant-keeper  and  a  cook. 
Among  them  were  some  very  able  men ;  and  a  few  were  com- 
paratively ignorant  and  stupid  Of  those  fi-om  the  country,  a 
number  had  some  years  before  been  more  or  less  closely  con- 
nected with  the  so-called  Granger  movement  and  still  adhered 
to  some  of  its  radical  views.  On  account  of  this  &ct»  it  became 
possible  for  a  sort  of  combination  to  be  formed,  in  reference  to 
a  number  of  important  questions,  between  the  Workingmen  or 
sand-lotters  and  enough  of  the  old  Grangers  to  make  up  a 
majority;  and  the  consequence  was  a  quantity  of  novel  and 
some  very  crude  work.* 

^  Davis*  Political  Conventions ,  390-392;  Sacramento  Record-Union,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1878, 
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SECOND  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION, 

THE  second  constitutional  convention  met  in  the  assembly 
chamber  at  Sacramento  on  Saturday,  September  28,  1878. 
One  hundred  and  forty-five  delegates  were  present;  four 
were  absent;  two,  Henry  H.  Haight  and  George  M,  Hard  wick, 
had  died  since  election,  and  Thomas  Morris  had  resigned  The 
body  was  called  to  order  by  Governor  Irwin  as  temporary 
president — ^Thomas  Beck,  secretary  of  state,  acting  as  temporary 
secretary.  The  members  were  then  sworn  in  by  the  governor, 
after  which  the  convention  adjourned  to  Monday,  September 
30.*  It  was  remarked,  immediately  after  the  convention  got 
together,  that  its  very  first  movements  indicated  in  some  degree 
at  least  its  character.  Its  communistic  wing,  called  Working- 
men,  naturally  took  on  the  form  of  a  Jacobin  club,  whose  mem- 
bers were  sworn  to  profound  secrecy,  and  was  by  far  the  most 
compact  and  easily  wielded  element  in  the  convention.  They 
were  more  strongly  under  the  influence  of  cohesive  tendencies^ — 
due  to  party  pressure — than  any  delegation  that  had  ever  ap- 
peared in  a  legislative  assembly  in  the  state;  and  the  party 
behind  it  was  less  tolerant  of  independent  thought  and  action 
than  any  before  existing.  There  might  be  said  to  be  two 
classes  in  this  wing  of  the  convention — one  whose  communistic 
affiliations  arose  out  of  positive  opinions  as  to  the  best  forms 
of  government,  and  the  other  that  was  by  natural  instinct 
restive  under  the  restraints  imposed  by  any  idea  of  government 
and  allied  itself  with  the  party  that  for  the  time  was  the  most 
distinctly  the  exponent  of  destructiveness  and  discontent.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  conservative  wing  of  the  convention  com- 

*  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  by  E.  P. 
Willis  and  P.  K.  Stockton,  Sacramento,  1880,  1-15. 
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prised  a  very  strong  body  of  men  of  ripe  maturity  of  judgment, 
scholarly  attainment  and  special  knowledge  in  social  and  gov- 
ernmental science.  In  intellectual  force,  oratorical  ability  and 
broad  comprehension  of  the  practical  possibilities  of  government, 
it  was  an  assemblage  of  the  highest  order.  Its  members  in 
general  were  men,  who  held  to  the  American  idea  that  the 
attainment  of  justice  was  the  foundation  of  government;  that 
the  great  problem  was  how  to  combine  the  greatest  good  of 
the  whole  with  the  least  practical  restriction  upon  individual 
liberty,  and  that  the  end  of  government  was  to  protect  men  in 
their  natural  rights  without  restraint  upon  natural  capacities. 
Opposed  to  them,  were  those  who  favored  what  was  known 
as  parental  government,  which  prescribed  not  only  how  men 
should  act  but  what  they  should  think,  which  would  tolerate 
no  differences  of  opinion,  which  was  always  mandatory  and 
constantly  interfering.  The  different  classes  soon  took  form 
and  developed.' 

On  the  evening  of  September  28,  a  conference  was  held  by 
the  Non-partisan,  Republican  and  Democratic  members  for  the 
purpose  of  agreeing  upon  action  in  reference  to  the  permanent 
organization  of  the  convention.  The  Workingmen  had  already 
gone  off*  in  secret  caucus  by  themselves.  The  members,  who 
met  in  conference,  amounting  to  eighty-three  in  number,  took 
an  informal  vote  for  permanent  president  and  secretary  of  the 
convention,  which  showed  that  the  majority  were  for  Joseph  P- 
Hoge  for  president  and  Marcus  D.  Boruck  for  secretary.  Upon 
Monday  morning,  at  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  after  some 
windy  speeches  of  sand-lots  orators,  Hoge  was  elected  president 
on  the  fifth  ballot  by  seventy-four  votes  out  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven ;  but  Boruck  was  beaten  the  next  day  for  secretary 
by  J.  A.  Johnson,  who  afterwards  resigned  and  was  succeeded 
by  Edward  F.  Smith.  In  the  choice  for  subordinate  offices,  the 
Workingmen  were  entirely  defeated;  and  this  fact  apparently 
caused  them  a  few  days  subsequently,  when  nominations  were 
in  order  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  convention,  to  attempt  to  throw 
ridicule  on  the  proceedings  by  naming  such  persons  as  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Theodore  Tilton,  Dr.  Mary  Walker  and  so  on. 

*  Sacramento  Record-Union,  September  30,  1878. 
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On  October  8,  rules  were  adopted;  and  the  next  day  proposi- 
tions for  constitutional  provisions  began  to  be  received/ 

These  propositions,  of  which  the  Workingmen  presented  the 
first  lot,  and  of  which  nearly  every  Workingman  had  at  least 
one,  embraced  all  kinds  of  subjects.  One  of  them,  for  instance, 
proposed  that  aliens  should  not  be  allowed  to  hold  property; 
another,  that  Chinamen  should  not  be  allowed  to  trade,  peddle 
or  carry  on  any  mercantile  business ;  another  that  there  should 
be  only  one  legislative  body  and  that  the  office  of  lieutenant- 
governor  should  be  abolished.  Others  offered  a  proposition  for 
a  "perfect"  eight-hour  law  and  a  "perfect*'  lien  law  for  mechanics 
and  laborers;  a  proposition  to  prevent  any  person  not  eligible  to 
citizenship  from  setthng  in  the  state^  and  to  fine  any  person  for 
making  a  lease  to  or  encouraging  such  person  to  remain;  a 
proposition  against  subsidies  to  corporations;  a  declaration  that 
"land-grabbing  must  be  stopped  a  proposition  against  the  employ- 
ment of  aliens  ineligible  to  become  citizens  on  any  public  work  ; 
against  poll  taxes;  to  limit  the  acquisition  of  land  by  any  one 
person,  association  or  corporation;  requiring  an  oath,  when  de- 
manded by  anybody^  as  a  qualification  to  voting  at  any  election 
or  maintaining  or  defending  any  suit  in  the  courts,  of  not  having 
after  ninety  days  from  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution 
employed  in  any  manner  any  Chinaman,  Mongolian  or  other 
alien  incapable  of  becoming  a  citizen  or  bought,  sold  or  used 
anything  made,  produced  or  prepared  by  any  such  person  in  the 
state;  prohibiting  aliens,  who  could  not  become  citizens,  from 
bearing  arms;  prohibiting  secret  sessions  of  grand  juries;  abol- 
ishing the  pardoning  power;  making  corporations  or  persons 
having  work  done  by  contract  liable  for  all  dues  from  con- 
tractors or  sub-contractors  to  laborers;  abolishing  grand  juries; 
requiring  equal  assessments  on  all  lands  of  equal  productive 
quality;  fixing  the  number  of  grand  jurors  at  thirteen;  a  decla- 
ration in  favor  of  God  and  making  allegiance  to  God  and  the 
state  one;  against  the  eligibility  of  any  candidate  to  office  who 
should  announce  or  consent  to  the  announcement  of  his  name 
as  a  candidate  in  a  newspaper;  against  Chinese  testimony;  pro- 
hibiting Chinese  from  fishing  in  the  inland  waters  of  the  state; 

*  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  Convention »  15-76, 
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imposing  a  per  capita  tax  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  on 
each  coolie  immigrant;  a  provision  that,  if  a  sentence  of  hang- 
ing were  not  executed  on  the  day  set,  it  should  be  commuted 
and  no  other  penalty  inflicted,  on  the  ground  that  the  law  did 
not  contemplate  torture  as  well  as  death;  and  a  proposition  to 
abolish  the  militia  as  "all  fuss  and  feathers"  and  entirely  useless.^ 

The  opposition  to  the  Chinese,  which  constituted  so  principal  a 
part  of  the  Workingmen's  political  capital,  was,  however,  not  con- 
fined to  the  Workingmen  alone.  Had  it  been,  it  is  not  likely  that 
much  would  have  been  accomplished.  Their  ideas  seem  to  have 
been  limited  almost  exclusively  to  the  Chinese  already  in  the 
state  under  treaty  stipulations  and  to  preventing  them  fi-om 
doing  any  business,  obtaining  any  employment,  holding  property, 
testifying  in  courts  as  to  matters  in  which  white  men  were  con- 
cerned, or  having  anything  to  do  with  the  fisheries  of  California. 
They  seemed  to  have  a  notion  that  the  Chinese  were  not  human 
beings  and  had  no  rights  which  anybody  was  bound  or  ought  to 
respect.  One  of  their  loudest  and  most  irrepressible  leaders 
gave  expression  to  a  very  common  sentiment  among  them  by 
moving  that  the  first  clause  in  the  bill  of  rights,  that ''all  men 
are  by  nature  free  and  independent,"  should  be  so  amended  as  to 
read  that  **all  men,  who  are  capable  of  becoming  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  are  by  nature  free  and  independent."  But  the 
proposition  was  so  ridiculously  absurd  that  even  the  sand-lotters 
themselves  could  understand,  when  everybody  else  commenced 
laughing  at  it.  There  were,  however,  others  who  took  up  the 
anti-Chinese  cry;  and  some  who  seemed  to  understand  the  sub- 
ject. One  non-partisan  moved  a  clause  that  **the  Chinese  must 
go,"  and  another  a  clause  prohibiting  all  further  immigration  of 
Chinese  into  the  state.  Then  John  F.  Miller,  apparently  following 
the  suggestions  of  the  governor's  message  and  taking  the  only 
practical  method  of  reaching  his  object,  moved  that  a  memorial 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  president  and  senate  of  the  United 
States  for  a  modification  of  the  Burlingame  treaty.  He  said  that 
the  state  might  protect  itself  against  alien  vagrants,  paupers, 
criminals,  persons  having  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  and 
aliens  otherwise  dangerous  to  the  well-being  and  peace  of  the 

^Debates  and  Proceedings  of  Convention,  80-371. 
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state,  but  that  any  proposition  to  prevent  Chinese  immigration  in 
general  was  a  matter  of  commerce,  within  the  exclusive  cogni- 
zance of  the  United  States  government  and  not  of  the  state. 

Miller  subsequently  made  a  long  and  elaborate  speech  on  the 
Chinese  question.  Though,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the 
subject,  he  had  reported  the  various  anti-Chinese  sections,  he  said 
the  committee  was  not  agreed  and  that  he  for  one  did  not  concur 
in  all  of  them.  The  committee  was  unanimous  that  Chinese 
immigration  was  an  evil;  and  that,  if  possible,  the  further  influx  of 
Chinese  should  be  stopped;  but  there  was  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  measures  to  be  employed  to  remedy  the  evil. 
As  for  himself,  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  not  within  the  power 
of  the  state  to  establish  any  regulations  which  would  prohibit 
Chinese  immigration,  and  that  the  state  could  not  by  legislation 
deprive  either  the  Chinese  of  their  rights  under  the  treaty  or  any 
citizens  of  their  right  to  employ  them.  He  thought  that  the 
criminals  amongst  them  might  be  sent  away  cheaper  than  they 
could  be  kept  in  Californian  prisons ;  but,  instead  of  sending  all 
back  to  China,  he  suggested,  if  the  people  of  the  eastern 
states  persisted  in  maintaining  that  the  Chinese  were  as  good  as 
any  other  class  of  immigrants,  to  send  them  a  brigade  or  two  of 
the  criminal  and  diseased  classes  and  see  how  they  would  like 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  perfectly 
competent  and  proper  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  any  China- 
man on  state,  county,  municipal  or  other  public  work,  and  that  it 
was  desirable  to  do  everything  the  state  could  lawfully  and  consti- 
tutionally do  to  rid  itself  of  the  great  mischief.  And  he  went  into 
a  long  argument  to  prove  that  the  traditions  and  uniform  prac- 
tices of  the  United  States  from  colonial  times  down  through 
the  whole  life  of  the  republic  did  not  properly  apply  to  a  non- 
assimilable people  like  the  Chinese.  He  said  that  the  sentimental 
class  of  political  economists  claimed  that  the  Chinese  would  by 
their  cheap  energy  promote  the  growth  of  industry  and  stimulate 
wealth,  and  that  their  exclusion  would  be  an  economic  mistake. 
But  he  answered  that,  though  the  Chinese  might  work  well  and 
be  quiet,  peaceable  and  industrious,  and  though  cheap  labor 
might  be  in  an  economic  sense  and  under  certain  conditions  an 
advantage,  their  cheap  labor  would  not  be  so  to  California. 
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Immigration  had  been  a  blessing  to  the  United  States,  not 
because  it  cheapened  labor,  but  because  it  brought  to  the  coun- 
try, in  aid  of  the  great  work  of  development,  men  who  established 
homes,  whose  accumulations  swelled  the  aggregate  of  wealth, 
who  had  become  a  part  of  the  nation  and  contributed  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization.  But  the  Chinaman  was  altogether  different. 
He  was  the  result  of  a  training  in  the  art  of  low  life.  For  thou- 
sands of  years,  China  had  been  filled  to  the  verge  with  a  redundant 
population,  and  the  life  of  the  average  Chinaman  had  been  a  mere 
struggle  for  animal  existence.  He  bore  with  him  the  heredity  of 
ten  thousand  years  of  pinching  poverty,  of  incessant  toil,  of  selfish 
warfare  for  food.  His  physical  organs  had  become  adapted  to 
such  a  life.  The  needs  of  his  body  had  long  since  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  His  physical  system  had  become  so  accustomed 
to  parsimony  of  diet  that  it  had  grown  into  an  adaptation  to 
insufficient  food.  There  had  been  a  process  of  selection  going 
on  in  China  under  which  the  heavy  feeders  had  fallen  out  and, 
under  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  none  but  those  who 
could  practice  the  most  rigid  self-denial  as  to  food  remained. 
They  had  also  been  trained  by  centuries  of  incessant  toil  to  pro- 
cure the  maximum  of  subsistence  from  the  soil.  The  outcome 
of  this  kind  of  existence  was  a  shriveled  human  creature,  whose 
muscles  were  like  iron,  his  sinews  like  thongs,  his  nerves  like 
steel  wires,  his  stomach  lined  with  brass — a  creature  who  could 
toil  sixteen  hours  of  the  twenty-four  and  live  and  grow  fat  on  the 
refuse  of  any  American  laborer's  tabic;  a  creature  without  sym- 
pathy and  supremely  selfisli,  because  his  struggle  for  existence 
had  kept  him  busy  with  himself;  capable,  as  a  late  writer  had 
said,  of  driving  the  vulture  from  its  prey,  which  he  would  con- 
sume and  then  devour  the  unclean  bird  itself;  a  machine  against 
which  the  white  man  could  not  compete  in  the  field  of  labor.* 

In  these  and  similar  reasonings  to  the  same  general  purport  by 
Miller  and  others,  the  majority  of  the  convention  seemed  to 
agree.  But  the  Woikingmen  were  loud  for  more  drastic  meas- 
ures by  the  state  ;  and,  if  not  by  the  state,  then  by  the  people.  At 
this  last  intimation,  Volncy  E.  Howard,  a  Democrat  born  in  the 
north  but  indoctrinated  in  the  south — a  thorough  believer  in  the 

*  Debates  and  Proceedinj^s  of  Convention,  628-633. 
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right  and  power  of  the  state,  who  had  very  early  expressed  him- 
self in  favor  of  "shutting  the  Golden  Gate  against  Chinese  lepers" 
but  as  a  lawyer  of  ability  and  a  man  of  intelligence  and  experience 
could  not  go  the  length  of  the  sand-lots  orators — rose  to  depre- 
cate any  except  legal  and  constitutional  action.  He  said  that 
violence  had  been  suggested  and  mobs  alluded  to.  But  as  to 
anything  but  regular  governmental  action,  he  set  his  face  against  it. 
If  the  government  was  not  sufficient  to  correct  all  the  evils  of 
society,  then  the  government  was  a  failure  and  a  fraud.  He  had  no 
taste  for  mobs;  whether  they  were  in  the  nature  of  an  honest  upris- 
ing for  the  correction  of  abuses,  or  whether  they  were  that  **lowest 
and  vilest  and  most  criminal  of  all  mobs  under  the  name  of  a 
vigilance  committee."  If  any  violence  were  resorted  to  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Chinese  question,  it  should — and,  if  there  were  an 
executive  of  honor  and  courage,  it  would — be  put  down  in  sharp 
and  vigorous  action,  cost  what  it  might  in  blood  and  treasure 
A  mob  meant  the  torch ;  a  mob  meant  the  destruction  of  property 
It  never  could  succeed.  There  were  too  many  property  owners, 
too  many  men  with  little  farms,  little  homes.  They  would  revolt 
against  mobs;  and  whenever  violence  was  threatened,  he  was  for 
stifling  it  at  once.  In  relation  to  the  mobs  of  1877  against 
eastern  railroads,  though  they  may  have  been  provoked  by  the 
reduction  of  wages  at  a  time  when  the  railroad  companies  were 
declaring  dividends  of  seven  per  cent,  they  were  properly  sup- 
pressed by  the  state  and  federal  governments;  *'and,"  he  continued, 
"if  President  Hayes  never  does  another  act  which  will  commend 
him  to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  posterity,  the  suppression  of 
those  riots  will.  No,  sir;  give  us  law  and  the  regular  methods  of 
redress  of  grievances  through  the  ballot-box — and  I  trust  we  will 
redress  a  great  many  in  that  way."  And  he  concluded  with 
declaring  that  he  would  never  vote  to  withhold  the  protection  of 
the  law  from  any  human  being.  He  would  never  vote  for  any 
measure  that  would  involve  the  committing  of  acts  of  barbarism. 
He  would  never  vote  for  anything  that  would  disgrace  the  fair 
name  of  California  among  civilized  men.* 

But  the  most  remarkable  .speech  on  the  Chinese  question,  and 
perhaps  on  any  question  before  the  convention,  was  made  by 

*  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  Convention,  664-667. 
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Charles  V.  Stuart,  a  farmer  of  Sonoma  county.  He  had  been 
in  California  for  thirty  years,  he  said,  and  had  made  his  living 
and  raised  and  educated  a  large  family  by  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
He  had  employed  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  men.  He  had 
never  been  in  the  political  arena;  politics  was  distasteful  to  him, 
and  he  knew  little  of  political  movements  and  nothing  of  the 
management  and  plans  used  for  self-preferment  He  had  not  up 
to  that  time,  some  two  months  since  the  organization  of  the 
convention,  taken  the  floor  or  had  anything  to  say.  But  he  had 
been  a  patient  listener  to  what  others  had  said;  and  he  could 
keep  silence  no  longer.  Though  unprepared  and  unaccustomed 
to  public  speaking,  and  uncertain  whether  he  could  get  through 
with  what  he  wanted  to  say,  he  would  attempt  to  express  his 
views  in  a  few  remarks.  He  was  opposed  to  engrafting  any  one 
of  the  anti-Chinese  sections  into  the  constitution.  They  would 
make  it  a  hotch-potch  that  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  state  and 
a  laughing-stock  to  the  world.  They  were  clearly  in  disregard 
of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  entirely 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  of  California.  If  he  were 
asked  whether  he  had  not  himself  employed  hundreds  of  China- 
men, he  would  answer,  "Yes,  thousands  of  them,  and  thousands 
of  white  men  too."  There  was  not  a  cultivator  of  the  soil  in 
California  but  employed  Chinamen  directly  or  indirectly.  China- 
men had  become  the  cooks  and  servants,  the  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  of  the  country.  They  did  the  work,  and 
did  it  well — very  differently  from  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  so-called  workinf^mon  with  white  faces,  who  traveled 
around  from  place  to  phicc,  pretending  to  seek  work  but  who 
never  had  worked,  do  not  work  and  never  would  work. 

If  he  remembered  rightly,  the  Chinese  had  been  invited  to  the 
state.  In  1850,  unless  he  was  much  mistaken,  at  the  celebration 
in  San  Francisco  of  the  admission  of  California  into  the  Union, 
the  Chinese  were  given  the  post  of  honor.  In  the  parade  of  that 
day,  they  were  welcome  guests  and  placed  directly  after  the 
state  and  city  oflficials  in  the  long  line.  And  from  that  time 
down  to  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  the  national  government  and 
the  state  government  combined  by  every  means  in  their  power 
to  induce  the  Chinaman  to  come,  and  to  capture  the  trade  with 
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them,  Treaties  with  those  objects  in  view  had  been  made — first 
hy  Porter,  backed  by  a  naval  armament  flaunting  the  stars  and 
stripes,  and  last  by  Burlingame^  whose  successful  negotiations  to 
accomplish  the  same  ends  had  been  received  with  plaudits  and 
hurrahs  all  over  the  country.  Burlingame*s  treaty  invited  the 
Chinese  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  most  favored 
nations;  it  admitted  Chinese  immigrants  as  freely  as  those  of 
any  other  nationality,  and  it  was  in  full  force  and  vigor  as  a  part 
of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  against  which  none  but  the 
federal  government  could  dare  to  interfere.  Under  it,  steamship 
lines  had  been  subsidized  to  run  regularly  between  the  Pacific 
coast  and  China;  a  large  trade  had  been  established,  and  China- 
men had  come  over  and  labored  for  us  for  twenty  years.  It  was 
their  labor  that  had  made  California  what  it  was.  It  was  these 
men^  thus  invited  to  California,  that  had  mainly  built  the  rail- 
roads, cleared  the  farms,  reclaimed  a  million  acres  of  swamp  and 
overflowed  land,  planted  the  orchards  and  vineyards,  reaped  the 
crops  and  gathered  the  fruits^  dug  and  sacked  the  potatoes, 
manufactured  the  woolen  and  other  goods,  cleaned  up  the  tail- 
ings of  the  hydraulic  mines,  scraped  the  bed-rock  of  the  exhausted 
placers,  built  the  cities  and  relieved  most  of  the  householders  of 
the  drudgery  which  would  otherwise  have  been  imposed  upon 
wives  and  daughters — thus  contributing  to  the  happiness  and  true 
prosperity  of  the  people,  and  adding  many  millions  annually  to 
the  state  and  nation's  wealth*  Nearly  ever>'thing  of  value  had 
been  done  by  them ;  and  they  were  the  only  men  who  could  be 
rocured  for  servants — ^that  is,  for  servants  that  w^ould  do  what 
they  were  wanted  to.  He  was  willing  to  admit  that  good  white 
borers  were  very  good.  He  believed  that  one  good  white  man 
as  worth  two  Chinamen ;  but  one  Chinaman  was  worth  two 
negroes,  and  one  negro  was  worth  two  tramps — that  is,  for  labor- 
Stuart  further  maintained  that  there  could  be  no  fear  that  the 
Chinese  would  ever  get  the  upper  hand  in  the  United  States  or 
California*  It  was  a  well  settled  principle  in  all  governmental 
philosophy  that  the  weak  fall  under  the  strong.  The  black  man 
had  faded  away,  and  the  Chinaman  talcen  his  place  as  a  laborer. 
He  was,  however,  only  for  a  day  and  would  be  gone.  The  idea 
of  the  Ojinaman  or  the  Chinese  empire  overthrowing  the  Anglo- 
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Saxon  race  was  preposterous.  A  hundred  thousand  annually 
scattered  throughout  the  United  States  would  not  affect  it  in  a 
hundred  years.  If  there  was  anything  to  fear  for  the  country,  it 
was  from  a  different  class,  and  not  the  Chinese.  It  was  from  the 
rioters  and  hoodlums;  those  that  were  plotting  the  overthrow  of 
the  common  schools;  those  that  were  conspiring  to  destroy  the 
government  and  to  stamp  out  liberty,  so  that  despotism  over 
conscience,  mind  and  muscle  might  rise  upon  the  ruins;  those 
that  sought  to  despoil  the  wealthy  men,  and  threatened  the  lives 
of  the  best  citizens.  As  for  himself,  though  also  threatened,  he 
had  no  fear  of  the  sand-lots  mob.  He  had  no  sacrifice,  either 
human  or  divine,  either  moral  or  political,  to  throw  before  this 
Juggernaut  or  to  appease  the  anger  of  this  Moloch;  and  he  was 
sorry  to  see  so  many  of  the  convention  standing  indifferently  by, 
while  others  were  trying  to  destroy  the  prosperity  of  the  state 
and  nation — totally  destroying  the  great  producing  and  manu- 
facturing interests  of  the  state  by  silently  encouraging  this  insane 
crusade  against  Chinese  labor.  Could  they  not  conceive  the 
enormity  of  this  loss  to  the  state?  Could  they  not  see  that  the 
driving  away  of  this  army  of  labor  would  bankrupt  and  over- 
whelm all  the  manufacturers  and  most  of  the  producers?  "De- 
prive us  of  them,"  he  continued,  "and  we  will  have  no  more 
ships  to  load  from  our  bays,  no  more  fruit  to  adorn  our  tables, 
no  more  wool  or  woolen  goods  to  warm  our  bodies,  no  more 
wine  to  cheer  our  lives  or  sustain  our  bodily  infirmities.  All 
will  return  again  to  its  primitive  condition — a  state  worse  than 
that  of  France  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  or  of 
Spain  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors.  All,  I  say,  will  again  be 
swallowed  up  in  this  maelstrom  of  blind  rage  and  fury."  In  the 
same  style  and  with  quite  as  much  courage  and  force,  he  went 
on  at  great  length;  and,  in  conclusion,  he  demanded  that  the 
Chinese  should  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  educating  their  chil- 
dren in  the  common  schools,  in  return  for  the  school  taxes  they 
paid;  that  the  persecutions  against  them  by  personal  assaults,  to 
which  the  law  was  blind,  should  cease;  that  the  disgraceful, 
heartless  and  inhuman  special  lej^islation  against  them  should 
stop,  and  that  the  state,  instead  of  longer  allowing  them  to  be 
outraged,  should  protect  them  in  the  rights  of  "life,  Hberty  and 
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the  pursuit  of  happiness/*  guaranteed  to  all  men  under  the 
American  flag.  But,  notwithstanding  his  protests,  most  of  the 
anti-Chinese  sections  were  almost  unanimously  adopted,  and 
many  of  the  injustices  to  the  Chinese  given  a  sort  of  constitu- 
tional approval.* 

In  another  direction,  a  very  vigorous  effort,  also  unsuccessful, 
was  made  in  favor  of  wo  man-suffrage.  The  chief  advocate  for 
this  was  Thomas  B,  McFarland ;  but  he  was  supported  by  James 
J.  Ayers,  EH  T,  Blackmer,  William  P.  Grace,  Horace  C.  Rolfe, 
George  W*  Schell,  George  Steele^  W,  J.  Sweasey,  Alphonse  p_ 
Vacqucre!  and  others.  After  the  main  proposition  was  defeated, 
an  attempt  to  authorise  the  legislature  to  permit  woman-suflTragc 
was  lost  by  a  vote  of  fifty-five  in  favor  to  sixty-seven  against  it^ 
Among  other  propositions  defeated^  were  such  as  to  abolish 
grand  juries;  to  make  suffrage  compulsory;  abolishing  official 
bonds  except  by  officers  having  charge  of  public  funds;  requir- 
ing an  oath  from  legislators  that  they  would  not  be  bribed  and 
making  a  violation  of  the  oath  perjury;  providing  a  decreasing 
scale  for  pay  of  legislators  as  sessions  were  prolonged;  prohibit- 
ing divorces  except  for  adultery ;  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  all  judicial  officers,  except  justices  of  the  peace,  and  to  fix 
their  terms  of  office  during  good  behavior;  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  chaplains  in  state  institutions;  submitting  every 
statute  of  the  legislature  to  popular  vote;  striking  out  of  the 
clause  in  relation  to  criminal  libels  that  the  jury  should  have  the 
right  to  detcnninc  the  law;  providing  that  in  trials  for  criniinal 
libels  the  judge  might  declare  the  law  but  the  jury  should  not  be 
bound  by  the  instructions  of  the  court;  fixing  the  amount  for 
which  property  was  insured  as  its  value  in  adjusting  losses;  pro- 
viding that  justices  of  the  peace  should  receive  salaries;  prevent- 
ing the  mortgaging  of  homesteads  except  for  purchase  money 
or  improvements  tliereon;  restricting  land-holding  to  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres;  numbering  election  ballots  and  checking  votes 
opposite  names  on  the  registers,  and  moving  the  capital  of  the 
state  to  San  Jos£  Among  petitions  from  the  outside*  and  it 
would  almost  appear  from  some  former  generation,  was  one  ''that 
the  existence  of  God  the  Father  -niifl  the  Son  and  responsibility 

^Debates  and  PrtKrecdings  of  ConvcnUon,  642, 12^12^0. 
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of  the  state  to  Him  be  recognized  and  declared  in  the  preamble" 
and  another  making  Sunday  a  day  of  rest  by  constitutional  pro- 
vision.* 

Another  subject,  which  attracted  much  attention  and  in  wliich 
radical  changes  were  made  over  the  system  provided  by  the 
old  constitution,  was  that  of  taxation.  One  of  the  first  proposi- 
tions offered  was  that  no  person  should  pay  taxes  on  his  indebt- 
edness; another  was  to  make  the  payment  of  poll  taxes  a  quali- 
fication for  suffrage;  another  to  exempt  church  property  from 
taxation;  a  fourth  that  no  license  should  be  collected  from  any 
person  carrying  on  business;  a  fifth  to  exempt  from  sale  for 
taxes  all  property  exempt  from  sale  on  execution.  One  delegate 
believed  in  a  graduated  scale  of  taxation,  in  proportion  to  their 
amount,  on  estates  of  deceased  persons,  so  that  small  ones 
would  pay  no  tax  but  large  ones  should  pay  enough  to  run 
the  government.  Another  was  in  favor  of  an  ad-valorum  tax 
upon  all  property.  Still  another  insisted  upon  an  income  tax. 
But  the  main  contention  was  to  tax  mortgages  and  solvent 
debts.  As  one  of  the  Working-men's  orators  said,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  stop  the  mouth  of  the  supreme  court,  whieh  had 
decided  that  mortgages  and  solvent  debts  were  not  property, 
subject  to  taxation.'  This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  a  clause, 
proposed  by  William  W.  Moreland  of  Sonoma  county  and  known 
as  the  "Moreland  amendment,"  by  which  " bonds,  notes,  mort- 
gages, evidences  of  indebtedness,  solvent  debts,  franchises  and 
evcrj'thing  of  value,  capable  of  transfer  or  ownership,"  should 
be  considered  property  and  taxed  in  proportion  to  its  value,  to 
be  ascertained  as  provided  by  law.  Another  Sonoma  delegate 
declared  that  there  was  nothing  which  the  people  of  his  county 
were  more  in  favor  of  than  the  taxation  of  mortgages  and  sol- 
vent debts-  and  he  might  haveaddedthatit  was  probably  because 
nearly  everything  in  that  county  was  at  that  time  under  mort- 
gage, and  because  the  cry  against  money  loaners  and  capitalists 
was  for  similar  reasons  very  general  in  many  parts  of  the  state. 

Samuel  M.  Wilson  of  San  Francisco  may  be  said  to  have  led 

*  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  Convention,  8i,  83,  104,  1004-1013,  1363- 
1365. 
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the  opposition  to  the  proposition  of  taxing  mortgages.  He 
argued  that  when  real  and  personal  property  were  taxed,  every- 
thing that  really  existed  was  taxed  Taxation  should  be  con- 
fined to  property  that  was  tangible  and  visible  to  the  senses. 
Debts,  whether  secured  by  mortgage  or  not,  were  simply  a 
creature  of  the  mind  and  existed  purely  in  imagination.  Sach^ 
also  were  choses  in  action,  patent  rights,  copyrights,  good-will, 
pensions,  policies  of  insurance,  contracts  of  sale  and  so  on,  which 
could  not  be  taxed.  He  was  therefore  opposed  to  the  proposed 
taxation  of  mortgages.  He  appealed  to  the  farmers  and  mort- 
gagors in  general  not  to  tax  mortgages,  as  it  would  simply  add 
to  their  burdens.  Money  lenders  would  take  care  of  themselves 
and  in  the  end  the  borrowers  would  have  to  pay  the  tax.  He 
then  went  on  to  show  that  the  proposed  tax  upon  mortgages 
and  solvent  debts  would  be  double  taxation,  and  would  set  back 
the  development  of  the  state  ten  years.'  Several  others  followed 
on  the  same  side;  and,  among  them,  several  of  the  Workingmen, 
who  saw  that  the  state  was  entitled  to  a  tax  upon  tangible 
property  alone,  and  not  to  a  tax  upon  a  mere  representative  of 
property  which  was  itself  taxed.  But  most  of  the  Workingmen 
and  the  so-called  Grangers — for  they  had  combined  on  the  ques- 
tion— were  in  favor,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  Moreland  amendment, 
of  taxing  the  land  and  the  mortgage  separately^ — the  land  for  its 
value  and  the  mortgage  for  its  face.  When  it  came  to  the  vote, 
however,  the  Moreland  amendment  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  sixty- 
eight  against,  to  forty-seven  for  it.  But  some  of  the  same  pur- 
poses, contemplated  by  the  Moreland  amendment,  were  afterwards 
accomplished  by  the  complicated  system  of  taxation  adopted, 
which  defined  "moneys,  credits,  bonds,  stocks,  dues,  franchises 
and  all  other  matters  and  things,  real,  personal  and  mixed, 
capable  of  private  ownership,"  as  property  subject  to  taxation; 
exempting  growing  crops  and  property  used  exclusively  for 
public  schools  or  belonging  to  the  state,  county  or  municipality; 
providing  for  a  reduction  from  credits  of  debts  due  to  bona-fide 
residents;  making  mortgages  and  contracts,  by  which  debts  were 
secured,  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  interests  in  the  property 
affected  thereby,  and  prescribing  that  all  land,  cultivated  or 
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uncultivated,  of  the  same  quality  and  similarly  situated,  should 
be  assessed  at  the  same  value.  In  the  same  connection,  a  state 
board  of  equalization  was  created — ^to  be  elected  at  the  general 
state  elections — to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  congressional 
district,  whose  duty  it  was  to  be  to  equalize  the  valuation  of 
taxable  property  in  the  several  counties,  and  also  to  assess  the 
franchise,  roadway,  road-bed,  rails  and  rolling  stock  of  all  rail- 
roads operated  in  more  than  one  county  in  the  state.  An  attempt 
to  limit  the  annual  state  tax  to  forty  cents  on  each  one  hundred 
dollars  of  valuation  was  defeated,  as  also  a  proposition  to  impose 
a  succession  tax  upon  legacies ;  but  provision  was  made  for  the 
payment  of  taxes  on  real  estate  by  installments,  and  for  income 
taxes  if  prescribed  by  the  legislature. 

The  next  most  radical  changes  in  the  organic  law,  perhaps, 
were  in  relation  to  corporations.  And  in  respect  to  these,  there 
was  again  a  combination  between  the  Workingmen  and  Grangers. 
As  to  railroad  corporations,  a  railroad  commission  was  created, 
to  consist  of  three  members,  each  to  be  elected  in  a  specified 
district  at  the  regular  gubernatorial  elections.  This  commission 
was  to  regulate  the  freights  and  fares  of  railroads  and  transporta- 
tion companies;  prescribe  a  uniform  system  of  accounts  to  be 
kept  by  them,  and  have  a  general  supervision  over  their  business. 
Various  regulations  were  added  against  combinations  between 
railroad  companies  and  other  common  carriers,  by  which  the 
earnings  of  one  doing  the  carrying  was  to  be  shared  by  any 
other  not  doing  the  carrying;  also  against  discrimination  in 
charges  or  facilities  of  transportation;  and  it  was  provided  that 
railroad  freights  and  fares,  lowered  for  the  purposes  of  competi- 
tion, should  not  be  raised  again  without  the  consent  of  govern- 
mental authority.  A  significant  indication  of  what  some  mem- 
bers thought  of  the  duties  of  the  railroad  commission  was  a 
proposition,  made  by  one  delegate  and  supported  by  a  number 
of  others  though  not  enough  to  adopt  it,  to  allow  any  citizen 
to  run  a  locomotive  and  train  on  any  railroad  in  the  state,  under 
such  rules,  regulations  and  pay  as  the  commission  might  pre- 
scribe' As  to  corporations  in  general,  the  most  radical  change 
was  a  clause,  proposed  by  David  S.  Terry,  making  directors  or 
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trustees  jointly  and  severally  liable  to  creditors  and  stockholders 
for  all  moneys  embezzled  or  misappropriated  by  officers  during 
their  terms  of  office.  This  clause — which  one  delegate  called 
"as  absurd  a  proposition  as  had  been  presented  to  the  conven- 
tion, and  that  was  saying  a  good  deal,"  and  another  as  going 
"beyond  everything  in  reason  or  justice  and  beyond  all  the 
well-settled  rules  of  law  on  the  subject,"  and  another  as  "a 
direct  blow  at  the  prosperity  of  the  state" — evoked  much  dis- 
cussion; but,  on  account  of  the  combination  above  referred  to, 
it  was  adopted  by  a  considerable  majority.* 

A  radical  change  of  a  different  character  and  in  another  direc- 
tion consisted  of  certain  limitations  upon  legislative  power. 
Under  the  first  constitution,  the  legislative  power,  within  the 
bounds  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  was 
practically  unlimited;  and,  if  legislators  of  integrity  and  intelli- 
gence could  always  have  been  secured,  there  could  not  possibly 
have  been  any  need  of  change.  But  experience  had  shown  that 
legislators  could  be  corrupt  and  foolish;  that  they  could  seek 
election  on  account  of  the  money  they  could  improperly  make 
out  of  their  votes,  and  that  they  could  fritter  away  their  time  in 
local,  special  and  private  legislation  that  was  not  needed  or,  if 
needed,  could  be  better  accomplished  by  general  laws.  To  cure 
these  evils  to  some  extent  at  least,  a  section  was  adopted  pro- 
hibiting the  passage  of  local  or  special  laws  in  a  large  number  of 
specified  cases,  or  in  any  case  where  a  general  law  could  be  made 
applicable.  But  there  were  some  exceptions  to  the  principle 
thus  enunciated.  One  was  that  consolidated  city  and  county 
governments  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  population 
should  have  two  boards  of  supervisors  or  houses  of  legislation; 
and  another  was  a  provision  giving  cities  containing  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  evidently  like  the  other 
intended  for  San  Francisco  alone,  authority  to  elect  a  board  of 
fifteen  freeholders  and  through  them  frame  charters  for  their 
municipal  government  and  regulation.  Any  charter  so  adopted 
was  to  be  consistent  with  and  subject  to  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  state,  and  approved  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers elected  to  each  house  of  the  legislature;  and,  when  so 
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adopted  and  approved,  should  become  the  organic  law  of  such 
city,  or  city  and  county  if  consolidated,  and  supersede  any  exist- 
ing charter  or  amendments  thereto  and  all  special  laws  inconsist- 
ent with  it  At  the  same  time,  while  the  legislature  was  inhibited 
from  imposing  taxes  upon  counties,  cities,  towns  or  other  public 
or  municipal  corporations  for  county  or  municipal  purposes,  and 
from  delegating  to  any  special  commission  or  person  any  power 
to  levy  taxes  or  assessments  or  perform  any  municipal  functions 
whatever,  power  was  conferred  upon  any  county,  city,  town  or 
township  to  make  and  enforce  within  its  limits  all  such  local, 
police,  sanitary  and  other  regulations  as  were  not  in  conflict  with 
general  laws. 

Under  the  old  constitution,  nothing  was  said  about  water  rights: 
under  the  new  the  use  of  all  water  appropriated  or  to  be  appro- 
priated for  sale,  rental  or  distribution  was  declared  to  be  a  public 
use  and  subject  to  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  state  in  a 
manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law;  and  rates  for  water  supplied 
to  any  city  and  county,  city,  town  or  the  inhabitants  thereof 
were  required  to  be  annually  fixed  by  the  board  of  supervisors 
or  other  governing  body  of  such  municipality;  and  it  was  further 
declared  that  the  right  to  collect  such  rates  was  a  franchise  and 
could  not  be  exercised  except  by  authority  of  and  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law.    The  old  constitution  said  nothing  about 
state  prisons ;  and  under  old  laws  convict  labor  had  been  let  out 
by  contract:  all  this  was  changed  by  the  new  constitution,  which 
prohibited  any  such  contracts  and  required  the  legislature  to 
provide  for  the  working  of  convicts  for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 
The  pardoning  power  under  the  old  constitution,  which  was 
almost  unlimited,  had  been  so  frequently  used  as  to  be  very  often 
abused.    It  appeared  that  many  of  the  convicts,  partly  at  least 
on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  pardons  could  be  secured, 
were  serving  their  fourth  and  some  their  tenth  terms.  James 
McM.  Shafter  affirmed  that  they  regarded  San  Quentin  as  "the 
happy  valley  of  Rasselas  and  had  no  fear  of  it."    The  new  con- 
stitution continued  the  pardoning  power  in  the  governor  in  much 
the  same  terms,  but  inhibited  him  or  the  legislature  from  grant- 
ing a  pardon  or  commutation  of  sentence  in  any  case  where  the 
convict  had  been  twice  convicted  of  felony,  unless  upon  written 
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recommendation  of  a  inajority  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme 
court  Under  the  old  constftutton  crimhial  offenses  amounting 
to  felon/,  excepting  impeachments  and  certain  military  and  naval 
offenses,  had  to  be  prosecuted  on  presentment  or  indictment  by 
a  grand  jury ;  under  the  new,  they  could  be  prosecuted  by  infor- 
mation after  examination  and  commitment  by  a  magistrate,  or  by 
indictment;  and  provision  was  made  for  the  taking  of  depositions 
of  witnesses  in  criminal  cases  other  than  Uiose  of  homicide. 

The  constitution  of  1 849,  as  amended  in  1 862,  provided  that 
the  legislature  should  meet  biennially;  that  its  sessions  should 
commence  on  tlie  first  Monday  of  December  of  the  odd-numbered 
years  and  not  continue  longer  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  day 
and  that  it  should  consist  of  senators  and  members  of  assembly 
elected  by  districts — the  senators  to  hold  for  four  years  and  the 
assemblymen  for  two.  The  number  of  assemblymen  was  not  to 
be  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  eighty,  and  that  of  senators  not 
less  than  one-third  nor  more  than  one*half  that  of  assemblymen. 
The  new  constitution  changed  the  commencement  of  the  sessions 
to  the  first  Monday  after  the  first  day  of  January  of  the  years 
iSSoand  i88r  and  of  every  odd-numbered  year  thereafter;  fixed 
the  number  of  senators  at  forty  and  of  assemblymen  at  eighty, 
and  provided  that  legislators  should  not  be  allowed  salary  for 
more  than  sixty  days,  except  in  1S80,  when  they  should  be 
paid  for  one  hundred  days.  Every  bill  was  to  embrace  but 
one  subject,  which  should  be  expressed  in  its  title;  it  was  with  any 
amendments  to  it  to  be  printed,  and  to  be  read  on  three  several 
days  in  each  house^  unless  in  case  of  urgency  this  provision 
should  be  dispensed  with  by  a  two -thirds  vote.  As  to  the  exec- 
utive department,  on  the  other  hand^  not  much  change  was  made, 
except  fixing  the  election  of  governor  and  other  state  oi?icers — 
after  those  to  be  elected  in  1 879,  who  were  to  hold  for  three  years — 
on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of  November,  1882 
and  on  the  same  day  every  fourth  year  thereafter ;  making  their 
four-year  terms  commence  on  the  first  Monday  after  tJie  first  day 
of  January  after  their  election,  and  giving  tlie  governor  power  to 
disapprove  special  items  in  appropriation  bills  and  to  approve 
bills,  not  presented  to  him  ten  days  before  tlie  adjournment  of 
the  legislature,  within  ten  days  after  such  adjournment  Another 
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provision,  intended  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  an  old  abuse  or 
scheming  for  it,  expressly  prohibited  the  governor  from  being 
elected  to  the  United  States  senate  during  his  term  of  office. 

There  was,  however,  a  very  general  remodeling  of  the  judidal 
department.    Under  the  constitution  of  1849,  amended  in  1862, 
the  judicial  power  was  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  consisting  of 
five  justices  holding  for  ten  years;  fourteen  district  courts,  subject 
to  increase  in  number  by  the  legislature,  with  judges  holding  for 
six  years;  county  courts,  probate  courts,  justices  of  the  peace 
and  recorders*  and  other  inferior  courts  established  by  the  legis- 
lature in  cities  or  towns.    The  justices  and  judges  were  to  be 
elected  only  at  special  judicial  elections.    Under  the  new  con- 
stitution, the  supreme  court  was  made  to  consist  of  a  chief 
justice  and  six  associate  justices,  who  were  to  sit  in  departments 
or  in  bank  and  who  were  to  hold  for  twelve  years — except  the 
first  six  associate  justices  were  to  so  classify  themselves  by  lot 
that  two  should  go  out  in  four  years  and  two  in  eight  years. 
They  were  to  be  elected  at  the  general  state  elections;  or,  in 
other  words,  special  judicial  elections  were  abolished.  Instead 
of  district,  county  and  probate  courts,  superior  courts  of  general 
jurisdiction  were  erected,  one  for  each  county — having  in  the 
larger  counties  two  or  more  judges  and  in  San  Francisco  twelve, 
with  power  in  the  legislature  to  increase  the  number.  These 
judges  of  the  superior  court  were  to  hold  for  six  years  and  to 
be  elected  at  the  general  state  elections.    The  legislature  was  to 
determine  the  number  of  justices  of  the  peace  to  be  elected  in 
townships,  cities  and  counties,  cities  and  towns,  and  fix  their 
powers,  duties  and  responsibilities — provided  such  powers  were 
not  to  trench  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  courts  of 
record,  except  that  in  certain  cases  of  forcible  entry  and  detainer 
and  personal  property  liens  they  might  have  concurrent  juris- 
diction with  the  superior  courts.    The  supreme  court  was  to  be 
always  open,  and  the  superior  courts  always  except  on  legal 
holidays;  or,  in  other  words,  what  were  known  as  "terms"  of 
court  were  abolished.    Under  the  old  constitution,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  judges  from  withholding  decisions  in  lawsuits 
for  almost  any  length  of  time,  and  there  were  in  some  cases  great 
and  oppressive  delays:  under  the  new  constitution,  no  justice  of 
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the  supreme  court  or  judge  of  the  superior  courts  could  draw 
Is  monthly  saiar^s  until  ^  he  had  made  an  affidavit  that  no  cause 
n  his  court  remained  undecided,  that  had  been  submitted  for 
'ecisjon  for  the  period  of  ninety  days. 

When  the  constitution  of  1849  was  adopted,  it  was  provided, 
on  account  of  tlie  large  Spanish -speaking  population,  that  all 
ws  and  other  regulations,  which  from  their  nature  required 
ublication,  should  be  published  in  Spanish  as  well  as  English; 
nd,  under  old  laws  in  some  of  the  counties,  certain  judicial  pro- 
ceedings were  allowed  to  be  conducted  in  Spanish  but  under 
the  new  constitution,  all  laws,  official  writings  and  executive, 
legislative  and  judicial  proceedings  were  required  to  be  con- 
ucted,  preserved  and  published  in  no  other  tJian  the  English 
language.  Under  the  new  constitution,  no  railroad  or  trans* 
portation  company  was  allowed  to  grant  a  free  pass  or  any 
ticket  at  a  discount  to  any  person  holding  an  office  of  honor, 
trust  or  profit  in  the  state;  and  the  acceptance  of  such  pass  or 
ticket  by  any  member  of  the  legislature  or  any  public  officer, 
other  than  railroad  commissioner,  was  to  work  a  forfeiture  of  his 
office.  The  new  constitution  also  prohibited  the  giving  or  loan- 
ing of  the  credit  of  the  state  or  of  any  city  and  county,  county, 
city  or  other  political  subdivision  of  the  state  in  aid  of  any  per* 
son,  association  or  corporation;  also  the  making  of  any  gift  or 
authorizing  the  making  of  any  gift  of  any  public  money  or  thing 
of  value  to  any  individual  or  to  any  municipal  or  other  corpora- 
tion, except  institutions  under  the  exclusive  management  and 
control  of  the  state  and  such  aid  as  might  be  granted  by  the 
legislature  for  the  support  of  orphans,  abandoned  children  and 
aged  persons  in  indigent  circumstances;  nor  was  the  state  or  any 
political  subdivision  of  it  to  subscribe  for  stock  or  become  a 
stockholder  in  any  corporation  whatsoever.  The  university  of 
California  was  recognized  as  a  public  trust  to  be  perpetually  con- 
tinued in  the  form  and  character  prescribed  by  its  organic  act, 
subject  only  to  such  legislative  control  as  might  be  necessary  to 
insure  compliance  with  the  terms  of  its  endowments  and  the 
proper  investment  and  security  of  its  funds;  it  was  to  be  main- 
talned  entirely  independent  of  and  kept  free  from  all  political 
*Slals.  1851,  152, 
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and  sectarian  influence;  and  no  person  was  to  be  debarred 
admission  to  any  of  its  collegiate  departments  on  account  of  sex. 
And  it  was  further  provided  by  the  new  constitution  that  eight 
hours  should  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  on  all  public  work, 
and  that  no  person  should  on  account  of  sex  be  disqualified  from 
entering  upon  or  pursuing  any  lawful  business,  vocation  or 
profession. 

As  the  sittings  of  the  first  constitutional  convention  were 
relieved  by  a  few  incidents  out  of  the  ordinary  line,  so  were  those 
of  the  second  One  had  its  origin  in  a  resolution,  requiring  the 
secretary  of  state  to  furnish  all  information  in  his  possession  in 
regard  to  the  number,  classification,  capital  stock  and  places  of 
business  of  corporations,  other  than  municipal,  formed  under 
the  laws  of  the  state.  In  reply.  Secretary  Thomas  Beck  reported 
that  the  information  asked  for  was  recorded  in  the  books  of  his 
office;  and,  in  order  that  the  members  of  the  convention  might 
have  it  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  he  sent  them  his  books, 
consisting  of  fifty-four  large  volumes,  which  they  would  find 
piled  up  on  a  table  near  the  clerk's  desk ;  and  in  conclusion  he 
had  the  honor  to  be  their  obedient  servant  It  so  happened 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  previous  night,  a  large  owl  had  entered 
the  chamber  through  an  open  window  and  perched  on  the  cor- 
nice over  the  president's  chair,  where  he  sat  looking  solemn  and 
wise;  and  one  of  the  delegates  moved  that  Beck's  report  should 
be  referred  to  it  as  the  "rural  member."  For  a  while  there 
was  much  levity;  but,  upon  one  of  the  more  serious  members 
pronouncing  Beck's  conduct  an  insult  to  the  convention  and 
the  mover  of  the  resolution  complaining  of  the  character  of  the 
report,  the  secretary  of  state  found  it  necessary  to  apologize; 
disavow  any  want  of  respect;  remove  his  books  in  a  sadder 
spirit  than  he  had  produced  them,  and  make  a  new  and  more 
satisfactory  report.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  owl  was  ejected;  and 
afterwards  all  references  in  relation  to  it  were  stricken  from  the 
journal.*  Another  matter,  not  usual  in  constitutional  conven- 
tions, was  a  commotion  in  reference  to  Charles  C.  O'Donnell. 
commonly  called  Dr.  O'Donnell,  one  of  the  Working-men's  dcle- 

*  Sacramento  Record-Union,  October  21  and  29,  1878;  Debates  and  Pro- 
ceedings of  Convention,  163-175. 
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gates,  who  had  been  publicly  charged  by  a  San  Francisco  news- 
paper with  being  a  quack,  an  imposter  and  a  crimmal  practitioner. 
The  charges  attracted  so  much  attention  that  another  delegate 
of  the  Workingmen*s  party  moved  a  committee  of  inquiry  as  to 
the  infanious  part  of  them.  According  to  its  report  after 
investigation,  it  appeared  that  when  the  charges  were  first  made 
in  the  newspaper,  O'Donnell  had  commenced  a  prosecution 
against  the  publishers  for  criminal  libel;  that  the  defendants  had 
set  up  in  answer  the  truth  of  the  charges  made^  and  that  the 
result  of  a  trial  on  sworn  testimony  before  the  San  Francisco 
court  was  a  verdict  that  the  charges  were  in  substance  true  and 
the  publication  made  with  good  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends. 
They  therefore  reported  a  resolution  that  O'Donnell  should  be 
expelled  from  the  convention^  But  when  the  subject  came  up 
for  determination,  a  motion  to  indefinitely  postpone  it  prevailed 
by  a  vote  of  sixty-two  ayes  to  fifty- eight  noes,  many  of  the 
latter  being  Workingmen's  votes;  and  O'Donnell  retained  his 
seat** 

Still  another  matter,  which  attracted  much  attention  and 
evoked  great  discussion,  was  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  Eugene 
Fawcett,  a  Non-partisan  delegate  from  Santa  Barbara  county,  who 
had  been  at  the  time  of  his  election  and  was  still  judge  of  the 
district  court  of  the  first  judicial  district  of  the  state,  was  eligible 
or  could  legally  sit  in  the  convention.  The  claim  of  those,  who 
maintained  that  he  was  not  eligibie>  was  based  upon  a  clause  in 
the  constitution  of  1S49  that  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  dis- 
trict judges  and  county  judges  should  not  be  eligible  to  any  other 
than  a  judicial  office  during  the  term  for  which  tliey  should  have 
been  elected.  Upon  reference  of  the  subject  to  the  judiciary 
committee  of  the  convention,  a  large  majority,  consisting  of  fifteen 
members  including  Samuel  M.  Wilson  as  chairman,  reported  in 
favor  of  Fawcett  on  the  ground  that  membership  in  a  constitu- 
tional convention  was  not  an  office  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
term  %vas  used  in  the  constitution  j  while  a  minority  of  three, 
headed  by  James  McM,  Sh after,  reported  the  other  way,  A 
very  long  discussion  ensued,  with  the  result  that  Fawcett  was 
retained  in  his  seat  by  a  vote  of  eighty-three  against  fifty-eight' 

*  Debates  n»d  Proceedings  of  Convention,        931,  965. 
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An  interesting  question  in  reference  to  the  same  matter,  and  also 
involving  the  legality  of  the  convention  itself,  was  raised  about 
the  same  time  in  the  supreme  court  by  Alfred  A.  Cohen,  as  attor- 
ney for  Creed  Haymond,  in  a  case  of  certiorari  to  Fawcett's  court 
Cohen  contended  that  Fawcett  had  not  vacated  his  office  of  judge 
by  accepting  a  seat  in  the  convention;  but  it  was  not  so  much  for 
the  reason  that  being  a  judge  he  was  not  eligible  and  could  not 
lawfully  accept  such  seat,  but  because  the  constitutional  and 
legislative  provisions  for  calling  the  convention  and  requiring 
abstracts  and  proof  that  a  majority  of  all  the  electors,  voting  at 
the  election,  voted  for  a  convention  had  not  been  complied  with 
— in  other  words,  because  votes,  that  were  not  cither  for  or 
against  a  convention  but  silent  in  that  respect,  had  not  been 
counted — and  therefore  the  convention  was  not  a  legal  body.* 
As  it  turned  out,  however,  whatever  may  have  been  the  facts  as 
to  this  claim  or  the  force  of  this  argument,  the  case  in  the  supreme 
court  was  afterwards  dropped,  and  never  reached  a  decision. 

By  the  terms  of  the  act  of  March  30,  1878,  for  the  election  of 
delegates  to  the  convention,  it  was  provided  that  no  compensa- 
tion should  be  allowed  them  after  the  expiration  of  one  hundred 
days;  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  were  appropri- 
ated to  pay  expenses.  The  one  hundred  days  expired  on  Janu- 
ary 6,  1879.  The  rate,  at  which  the  appropriation  had  been 
drawn  on,  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  on  October  19,  1878, 
twenty-two  days  after  the  convention  met,  over  forty  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  had  been  expended.*  On 
January  2,  1879 — in  anticipation  of  the  expiration  of  the  one  hun- 
dred days  for  which  pay  was  to  be  allowed  and  the  exhaustion 
of  the  appropriation — Charles  G.  Finney  of  Ventura  county  offered 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that,  whereas  the  convention  had  been 
called  only  by  a  small  majority  of  the  people,  showing  that  they 
were  unprepared  for  any  radical  change  in  the  organic  law  ;  and 
whereas  the  act  under  which  it  was  convened  had  been  passed  by 
a  hostile  legislature  that  did  not  allow  sufficient  time  or  make 
sufficient  provision  for  it;  therefore,  an  adjournment  should  be 
taken  on  January  6  until  the  first  Monday  of  September,  1880, 

*Sacramenlo  Record-Union,  January  23,  1879. 
•Sacramento  Record-Union,  October  21,  1878. 
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when  it  should  re-assemble  and  proceed  with  its  labors,  provided 
the  next  legislature  should  in  the  meanwhile  have  made  the 
necessary  appropriations  for  its  expenses.  Finney  had  been 
elected  as  a  Workingman ;  but,  when  he  presented  his  resolution, 
he  was  greeted  with  the  word  "traitor"  hissed  through  the  hall. 
When  he  came  to  speak  in  favor  of  his  proposition,  he  slung  the 
taunting  word  back  in  the  faces  of  the  Workingnjen's  party  and 
declared  that  he  knew  no  party  on  the  floor  of  the  convention. 
But  he  was  clearly  not  in  accord  with  the  majority  of  the  con- 
vention, including  all  the  other  Workingmen;  and  his  proposition 
was  defeated  by  one  hundred  and  fourteen  votes  against  five.* 
That  there  were,  however,  some  people  in  the  state  that  went 
even  further  than  Finney  became  apparent  a  few  weeks  later, 
when  a  petition  was  presented  from  sixty-three  citizens  of 
Knight's  Ferry  in  Tuolumne  county  and  vicinity,  who  expressed 
their  belief  that  the  convention  could  not  frame  a  constitution 
that  would  be  ratified  by  the  people;  that  the  Finney  resolution 
ought  to  have  been  adopted  with  an  amendment  that  the  adjourn- 
ment should  be  final,  and  that  for  the  public  good  they  prayed 
an  adjournment  sine  die  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  This  peti- 
tion, as  might  have  been  expected,  excited  some  levity  and  was 
finally  tabled.' 

The  convention  continued  to  sit  for  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  days  in  all,  or  until  Monday,  March  3,  1879,  on  which  day 
the  new  constitution,  engrossed  on  parchment,  was  presented  for 
signature.  In  addition  to  its  various  provisions  different  from  the 
old  constitution,  most  of  which  have  been  adverted  to,  it  con- 
tained a  clause  that  nothing  in  it  should  prevent  the  legislature 
from  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  conven- 
tion, including  the  per  diem  of  delegates  for  the  full  term  thereof 
It  also  provided  for  the  necessary  continuance  of  laws,  rights  and 
actions;  for  the  change  of  courts  and  the  transfer  of  causes;  for 
its  publication  and  distribution  to  every  registered  voter  in  the 
state;  for  an  election  for  its  adoption  or  rejection,  to  take  place 
on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  May,  1879;  for  the  proper  returns 
and  canvass  of  votes  for  and  against  it,  and  for  due  proclamation 

'  Debates  and  Proceecling:s  of  Convention,  880,  904. 
'  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  Convention,  1081. 
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of  its  adoption  in  case  a  majority  of  the  ballots  at  such  election 
should  be  in  its  favor.  And  finally,  it  provided  that  it  was  to  take 
effect  and  be  in  force  on  and  after  July  4,  1879,  at  twelve  o'clock 
meridian,  so  far  as  the  election  of  officers,  commencement  of 
terms  of  office  and  meeting  of  the  legislature  were  concerned; 
and  for  all  other  purposes  on  January  i,  1880,  at  noon.  It  was 
then,  March  3,  1879,  put  to  vote  as  a  whole  and  adopted  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty  ayes  against  fifteen  noes,  with  two  pairs  and 
sixteen  absent  or  not  voting.  The  noes  were  William  L.  Dudley, 
John  Eagon,  Henry  Edgcrton,  John  S.  Hager,  John  B.  Hall^ 
S.  G.  Hilborn,  Thomas  II.  Laine,  J.  West  Martin,  Thomas  B. 
McFarland,  James  M.  Porter,  Mark  R.  C  Pulliam,  Patrick  Reddy, 
James  McM.  Shafter,  Rufus  Shoemaker,  Henry  K.  Turner,  Byron 
Waters  and  Joseph  W.  Winans.  Immediately  after  the  vote,  the 
president  and  secretary  signed  the  document;  and  then  all  the 
other  delegates  present,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  in  number, 
were  called  up  by  the  secretary,  four  at  a  time,  and  attached  their 
signatures.  Thirteen  did  not  sign — William  H.  L.  Barnes,  John 
Herry,  H.  C.  Boggs,  Alexander  Campbell,  Eugene  Casserly, 
D.  H.  Cowden,  Robert  Crouch,  Eugene  Fawcett,  Charles  G. 
Finney,  John  F.  Miller,  Alonzo  E.  Noel,  A.  P.  Overton  and 
Samuel  M.  Wilson.  President  Hoge  thereupon  presented  the 
document  to  the  secretary  of  state,  to  be  deposited  among  the 
archives.  An  address  to  the  voters  of  the  state  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  new  scheme,  prepared  not  by  a  committee  but  by  a  few 
members,  was  presented  and  adopted  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred 
and  three  for,  to  thirty  against  it;  after  which  and  some  present- 
making  and  undignified  levity,  the  convention  adjourned  sine  die.* 
On  May  7,  1879,  in  accordance  with  a  proclamation  by  Gov- 
ernor Irwin,  an  election  fur  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  new 
constitution  took  place  throughout  the  state.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  there  was  very  great  opposition  to  it  by  the  more 
intelligent  and  conservative  classes  of  citizens.  Even  in  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco,  where  the  voices  of  the  sand-lots 
were  loudest,  there  was  a  majority  against  it  of  nearly  sixteen 
hundred  out  of  a  little  over  thirty-eight  thousand  votes.  But 

'  DL-hnles  and  Proceedings  of  Convenlion,  150S-1526;  Sacrai.iento  Record- 
Union,  March  4,  1879. 
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in  the  state  at  large,  on  account  principally  of  the  before- 
mentioned  combination  in  its  support  of  that  portion  of  the  agri- 
culturalists called  Grangers  with  the  Working^en,  it  was  adopted 
by  a  majority  of  ten  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  out 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  and  ninety-three  votes. 
In  due  time  thereafter  it  was  proclaimed;  and  thus,  by  a  com- 
paratively small  majority  of  the  persons  voting  and  considerably 
less  than  a  majority  of  the  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
thousand  electors  entitled  to  vote,  was  the  new  instrument 
approved  and  ratified  as  the  organic  law  of  the  land.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  constitution  of  1879  was  framed 
and  adopted  at  a  very  unfortunate  time  and  under  very  unfavor- 
able circumstances.  The  people  were  too  angry  and  desperate 
to  make  a  good  constitution.  Railroad  and  labor  troubles, 
worked  up  by  demagogues,  had  made  them  mad.  An  insane 
desire  to  ''cinch"  capital  and  expel  the  Chinese  had  seized  hold 
of  men's  minds  and  driven  them  into  excesses ;  and  the  result 
was  a  constitution  which  was  intended  mainly,  in  so  far  as  it 
differed  from  the  constitution  of  1849,  to  accomplish  these  objects 
and  which,  if  carried  out  in  these  respects  as  designed,  would 
have  made  California  a  sad  spectacle  to  nations.  But  as  it  turned 
out,  a  conservative  supreme  court  and  legislature  prevented  to  a 
very  great  extent  the  intended  cinching  of  capital,  and  the  plain 
rights  of  the  Chinese  under  the  Burlingame  treaty  were  too 
solidly  established  to  be  very  much  affected  by  the  unconstitu- 
tional clauses  of  the  new  constitution  against  them.  In  most 
other  respects,  in  which  the  constitution  of  1879  differed  from 
that  of  1849,  the  changes  were  occasioned  by  abuses  by  legis- 
latures and  officers  of  their  powers,  so  that  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  confine  and  restrict  them  within  narrow  limits.  But, 
while  some  benefits  have  accrued  as  results  of  the  new  limitations, 
they  have  not  been  unmixed  benefits.  The  difficulty  was  that 
they  went  too  far.  Almost  as  much  was  lost,  by  preventing,  in 
this  too  sweeping  and  indiscriminate  manner,  action  which  might 
have  been  of  benefit,  as  was  gained  by  preventing  action  which 
would  have  been  of  injury.  While  for  instance  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  great  wrongs  were  committed  under  the  old  consti- 

'  Davis*  Political  Conventions,  393. 
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tution  by  special  legislation,  at  the  same  time  special  acts,  which 
might  be  of  great  beneficence,  cannot  be  passed  The  trouble 
was  not  so  much  the  old  constitution,  as  the  legislators  and 
officers,  whom  the  people  saw  fit  to  elect  and  intrust  with  author- 
ity of  which  they  were  not  worthy.* 

In  addition  to  the  (act  of  the  comparatively  small  majority  of 
votes  for  the  new  constitution,  so  different  from  the  substantial 
unanimity  of  the  vote  on  the  old  constitution,  it  is  also  to  be 
remarked  that  in  the  convention,  the  majority  of  the  delegates 
voting  for  it  was  not  composed  altogether  of  the  most  intelligent 
or  best  members.  Almost  every  broad-minded,  able  and  expe- 
rienced delegate  either  voted  directly  against  it  or  did  not  vote 
at  all;  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  none  entitled  to  that  des- 
ignation voted  for  it.  As  a  rule,  the  better  class  men  felt  like 
Henry  Edgerton,  who  declared  that  he  was  in  &vor  of  retaining 
as  far  as  possible  the  old  constitution;  that  he  was  "very  much 
enamored  of  it;  positively  opposed  to  laying  irreverent  hands  on 
it,"*  or  like  Alexander  Campbell,  who,  in  a  discussion  in  reference 
to  military  affairs,  declared  that  he  was  "opposed  to  tinkering  the 
old  constitution  in  every  section  and  desired  to  have  it  left  just 
where  it  was."' 

'Overland  Monthly,  January,  1883,  34-41. 
''Debates  and  Proceeding's  of  Convention,  154. 
'Debates  and  Proceedings  of  Convention,  731. 
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WE  next  general  election  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  con- 


stitution, at  which  a  complete  new  set  of  state  officers  was 


to  be  chosen,  was  to  take  place  on  Wednesday,  September 
3,  1879.  In  view  of  its  importance,  the  different  parties  at  once 
commenced  preparing  for  the  conflict.  The  Republicans  had 
already  in  March  called  a  state  convention  to  meet  at  Sacramento 
on  June  17.  On  May  22  the  Republican  state  central  committee 
issued  an  address  to  the  effect — in  addition  to  the  usual  clauses 
on  national  political  affairs — that  the  Republican  party,  being  pre- 
eminently the  representative  of  loyalty,  respect  for  law  and 
faithful  adherence  to  compact,  accepted  the  new  constitution  as 
an  absolute  finality  and  pledged  itself  to  a  faithful  and  effective 
administration  of  its  provisions  in  all  honesty  and  sincerity.  At 
the  time  appointed,  the  convention  met  at  Sacramento  and 
adopted  a  platform,  recognizing  the  new  constitution  and,  among 
other  things,  demanding  the  discouragement  of  monopolies  by 
corporations  or  individuals,  the  restriction  of  Chinese  immigra- 
tion, the  promotion  of  education,  the  encouragement  of  all  the 
industries  of  the  state,  the  protection  of  vested  rights  and  the 
reduction  of  freights  and  fares,  upon  all  railroad  lines  in  the  state 
that  had  received  state  or  national  aid,  of  at  least  twenty-five  per 
cent.  It  then  proceeded  to  nominate  a  complete  state  ticket,  with 
George  C.  Perkins  for  governor,  John  Mansfield  for  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  Augustus  L.  Rhodes  for  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  District  conventions  soon  afterwards  nominated 
candidates  for  railroad  commissioners,  for  members  of  the  state 
board  of  equalization,  for  senators  and  assemblymen;  and  about 
the  same  time  candidates  for  representatives  in  congress  were 
named. 
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Sacramento  was  also  the  place  of  the  Democratic  state  con- 
vention,  which  was  held  on  July  i.  That  body  adopted  resolu- 
tions that  the  Democratic  party  was  the  only  one  that  had 
always  observed,  obeyed  and  maintained  the  federal  constitution, 
and  was  therefore  the  only  one  which  the  people  could  safely 
trust  to  administer  the  new  organic  law  of  the  state.  It  declared 
itself  in  favor  of  the  indissoluble  union  of  indestructible  states, 
under  the  paramount  authority  of  the  federal  constitution  in  all 
powers  not  reserved  by  the  states;  against  the  interference  by 
federal  officials,  under  "odious  laws  of  Republican  origin  and 
adoption,"  in  elections  in  the  states  or  any  of  them;  denouncing 
the  "repeated  abuses  of  the  vetoes  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
sitting  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  government,  in  defeating 
the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  by  congress;'*  in  (avor  ctf 
reform,  retrenchment  and  the  utmost  economy  compatible  with 
good  government;  against  the  "evil  and  curse  of  coolie  importa- 
tion,'* antagonism  to  which  it  declared  itself  to  have  been  the 
first  to  proclaim;  in  favor  of  compelling  the  Pacific  railroads  to 
pay  interest  on  their  bonds  and  reducing  railroad  freights  and 
fares,  and  in  favor  of  affording  the  fullest  protection  of  the  state 
government  to  mining  as  the  original  and  still  important  indus- 
try of  California — though  the  last  resolution  was  subsequently 
changed  so  as  to  include  agriculture  with  mining  as  "the  fore- 
shadowing interests  of  California.*'  It  nominated  Hugh  J.  Glenn 
for  governor,  Levi  Chase  for  lieutenant-governor,  Robert  F. 
Morrison  for  chief  justice,  and  also  candidates  for  all  state  and 
other  offices  to  be  filled. 

On  June  3,  the  Workingmen  held  their  state  convention  at  San 
Francisco;  and  Kearney  presided.  They  adopted,  as  a  platform 
and  declaration  of  principles,  a  very  long  list  of  propositions, 
consisting  of  many  enunciated  in  the  new  constitution  which 
was  to  be  enforced  in  letter  and  spirit,  and  many  outside  of  it 
One  clause,  utterly  repudiating  "all  spirit  of  communism  or 
agrarianisni,"  was  objected  to  by  Kearney;  but,  finding  himself 
about  to  be  overruled  by  the  convention,  he  withdrew  his  motion 
to  strike  it  out  and  thenceforth  held  his  peace.  Another  clause, 
or  scries  of  clauses,  declared  that  vested  rights  in  property  must 
be  respected  but  that  land  monopoly  must  be  prohibited;  that 
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appropriations  of  water  for  supplying  any  municipality,  not  car- 
ried into  actual  operation  by  the  construction  of  water  works 
and  furnishing  of  water,  should  be  declared  void;  and  that  cor- 
porations must  discharge  their  Chinese  employees,  or  go  out  of 
business.  Other  clauses  were  to  the  effect  that  no  foreigner 
ineligible  to  citizenship  should  be  licensed  to  peddle  goods  or 
commodities  of  any  character  in  the  state,  and  that  laws  must  be 
passed  to  purge  the  community  of  the  presence  of  the  Chinese 
and  prevent  them  acquiring  any  further  foothold.  Interest  on 
money  should  not  exceed  six  per  cent  per  annum,  and  contracts 
by  debtors  for  payment  of  fees  of  attorneys  of  creditors  should 
be  prohibited.  A  curious  clause  was  one  by  which  the  Work- 
ingmen's  party  announced  that  "to  further  secure  the  efficiency 
of  the  new  organic  law,  we  will  attack  its  opponents  with  the 
most  effective  weapons ;  but  among  ourselves,  in  differences  of 
opinion,  we  will  allow  liberal  discussion,  give  considerate  atten- 
tion and  exercise  the  largest  charity."  It  then  nominated 
William  F.  White  for  governor,  W.  R.  Andrus  for  lieutenant- 
governor,  Robert  F.  Morrison  for  chief  justice  and  a  full  state 
ticket. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  new  party  had  started,  consisting  of  per- 
sons, who  could  not  well  affiliate  with  other  parties,  and  disap- 
pointed politicians,  who  anticipated  a  popular  tidal  wave  upon 
which  they  might  ride  into  prominence  by  taking  it  at  flood.  It 
called  itself  the  New-constitution  party.  It  held  its  first  meeting 
at  Stockton  on  May  lo,  a  week  after  the  new-constitution  elec- 
tion. On  May  17,  or  two  weeks  after  the  election,  it  held  a  sort 
of  mass-meeting  at  San  Francisco,  which  adopted  a  preamble 
and  resolutions  to  the  effect  that,  whereas  the  victory  had  been 
achieved  by  the  united  efforts  of  men  of  integrity  and  patriotism 
in  the  three  existing  parties  in  the  state;  and  whereas,  if  the 
duty  of  construing  and  putting  in  force  the  new  constitution 
were  handed  over  to  persons  and  corporations  opposed  to  its 
adoption,  instead  of  relieving  the  state  and  its  citizens  of  the 
burdens  which  overwhelmed  them  in  the  shape  of  monopoly, 
power,  greed,  fraud,  dishonest  government  and  unjust  and 
unequal  taxation,  it  would  be  turned  into  an  engine  of  oppres- 
sion, and  the  efforts  of  its  friends  rendered  futile  and  of  no  avail; 
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therefare,  resolved:  that,  for  the  good  of  the  state,  all  past  po 
ical  differences  should  be  sunk  until  California  was  firmly 
securely  planted  upon  the  foundation  of  llie  new  constitu  ' 
and  that  the  paramount  duty  of  the  hour  was  to  devote  iB 
energies  to  the  work  of  electing  such  state  officers  as  mukl 
enforce  the  new  organic  law  in  the  spirit  of  fairness  intended  bjr 
its  frame rs,  and  promote  peace  and  prosperity  where  theretofore 
only  injustice  and  discontent  had  prevailed.  It  had  beca 
expected  that  the  new  movement,  thus  early  in  the  field,  would 
capture  the  Workingmen ;  but  they  declined  to  be  caught  xsA 
resolved  not  to  affiliate  with  it  Subsequently,  on  June  2$,  the 
new  party  held  a  state  convention  at  Sacramento;  adopted 
resolutions  reiterating  and  enlarging  its  previous  declamtioQ 
of  principles,  and  nominated  a  state  ticket  with  Hugh  J. 
Glenn  foi  governor,  David  C.  Reed  for  licutenant^gorvenio^ 
and  Nathaniel  Bennett  for  chief  justice.  Subsequently,  in  julyj( 
an  effort  was  made  by  the  Democratic  and  New-constitutiOQ 
parties  to  consolidate  their  state  tickets;  but  it  did  n«it  suc- 
ceed. The  Democrats,  who  had  adopted  Hugh  J,  Glemi, 
the  New- constitution  candidate  for  governor,  refused  to  change 
At  this,  the  New-constitution  party  took  into  considenition  the 
advisability  of  removing  Glenn  from  their  ticket,  but  decided  to 
allow  him  to  remain.  Next  the  Democrats  considered  the  sanie 
proposition  and  called  Glenn  before  them,  when  he  avowed  that 
he  had  first  been  notninated  by  the  New-constitution  party  ami 
in  justice  was  obliged  to  support  their  platform  and  ticket;  aot- 
withstanding  which,  to  the  disgust  of  some  and  the  surprise  of 
many,  liis  name  was  allowed  to  remain  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
It  was  an  unusual  spectacle — a  standard-bearer  of  the  Demo- 
cratic part>v  who  openly  declared  that  he  would  not  vole  the 
Democratic  ticket' 

The  campaign  w^as  vigorous  and  warm.  It  resulted  m  a 
Republican  victory.  Perkins  was  elected  governor  by  sixly-m« 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixtj'-sbc  votes  over  forty-seven  IboiM 
sand  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  for  Glenn,  and  forty^fnur  ifaots* 
sand  four  hundred  and  eighty-two  iot  White— a  plunilit>'  of  over 
twenty  thousand.  All  the  other  Republicans  on  the  general  stat 
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ticket  were  elected  by  even  larger  pluralities,  except  justices 
of  the  supreme  court — the  successful  of  whom,  save  Milton  H. 
Myrick,  were  on  several  of  the  tickets.  Morrison  was  chosen 
chief  justice  by  seventy-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  votes  to  sixty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-six 
for  Rhodes  and  nineteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  six  for 
Bennett  The  justices  chosen  were  Elisha  W.  McKinstry,  James 
D.  Thornton,  Samuel  B.  McKee  and  Erskine  M.  Ross,  Demo- 
crats; John  R.  Sharpstein,  Workingman,  and  Milton  H.  Myrick, 
Republican.  A  few  votes,  hardly  a  hundred  in  number,  were 
thrown  in  favor  of  a  state  ticket  of  the  Prohibition  party, 
which  had  been  regularly  nominated  but  afterwards  withdrawn. 
Among  the  district  officers  chosen  were:  for  the  state  board  of 
equalization,  James  L.  King,  Moses  M.  Drew,  Warren  Dutton, 
Republicans,  and  Tyler  D.  Heiskell,  Democrat;  for  the  railroad 
commission,  Joseph  S.  Cone,  Republican,  Charles  J.  Beerstecher, 
Workingman,  and  George  Stoneman,  Democrat;  for  congress, 
Horace  Davis,  Horace  F.  Page  and  Romualdo  Pacheco,  Repub- 
licans, and  Campbell  P.  Berry,  Democrat/  In  addition  to  the 
almost  general  victory  of  the  Republicans  in  respect  to  the 
officers  above  mentioned,  they  also  elected  a  majority  of  both 
the  senate  and  assembly — though  San  Francisco  sent  delegations 
whose  majorities  were  Workingmen.  Next  to  the  Republicans 
the  Workingmen  had  the  largest  number  of  votes  in  each  house; 
and  the  Democrats  had  only  a  small  minority. 

In  accordance  with  the  new  constitution,  the  next  legislature 
met  at  Sacramento  on  January  5,  1880.  It  consisted  of  forty 
senators  elected  for  three  years  and  eighty  assemblymen  elected 
for  one  year.  On  January  6,  Governor  Irwin  presented  his  last 
message.  It  was  very  full.  He  remarked,  among  other  things, 
that  when  the  last  previous  legislature  met,  there  was  a  general 
stagnation  of  business  throughout  the  country  and  a  difficulty 
for  laborers  to  obtain  employment,  but  there  had  been  some 
improvement  since  then.  He  next  noticed  the  adoption  of  the 
new  constitution  and  the  very  great  opposition  that  had  been 
made  to  it,  closing  his  remarks  with  the  significant  observation 
that  no  other  method  was  so  effectual  to  secure  the  repeal  of  an 

'Senate  Journal,  1880,  12;  Davis*  Political  Conventions,  419-421. 
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unwise  or  oppressive  law  as  its  strict  enforcement.  He  stated 
the  total  funded  debt  of  the  state  on  June  30,  1879,  have  been 
three  million  four  hundred  and  three  thousand  dollars.  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  state  under  an  act  of  April 
4,  1864,  to  aid  the  construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad, 
was  paying  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent  per  annum  on 
a  million  and  a  half  of  railroad  bonds,  which  however  would 
mature  in  1884,  when  the  state's  obligation  to  pay  interest  would 
cease.  He  claimed  that  the  state  was  thus  paying  one  hundred 
and  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  at  best  only  a  few  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  service;  and  he  intimated  that  it  would  not  be 
paying  anything — except  for  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  in 
1865,  which  held  that  the  inhibition  of  the  old  constitution 
against  the  creation  by  the  state  of  any  debt  or  liability  exceeding 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  except  in  case  of  war,  invasion 
or  insurrection,  without  an  authorization  by  a  vote  of  the  people^ 
did  not  apply,  for  the  reason  that  the  debt  contracted  on  behalf 
of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  was  for  a  war  or  insurrection  pur- 
pose/ He  further  remarked  that,  with  the  object  of  preventing 
any  further  legislation  of  that  kind  and  to  restrict  the  unlimited 
power  of  levying  taxes  and  making  appropriations,  an  amend- 
ment of  the  old  constitution  was  in  1866  adopted  and  in  1871 
ratified,  wliich  prohibited  the  legislature  from  making  an  appro- 
priation for  any  purpose  whatever  for  a  longer  period  than  two 
years.''  But,  strange  to  say,  both  this  provision  and  that  restrict- 
ing state  indebtedness  had  been  entirely  left  out  of  the  new  con- 
stitution. On  the  other  hand,  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  state  board  of  equalization,  provided  for  by  the  code  in  1873, 
had  been  shorn  of  its  powers  by  another  decision  of  the  supreme 
court;*  but  he  supposed,  and  evidently  hoped,  that  the  new  con- 
stitution would  furnish  the  proper  remedy. 

Irwin  spoke  favorably  of  the  operation  of  an  act  of  March  30, 
1878,  creating  a  board  of  bank  commissioners,  which  had  been 
passed  at  his  recommendation.  In  reference  to  the  question  of 
railroad  freights  and  fares,  then  attracting  much  public  attention, 

*  People  vs.  Pacheco,  27  Cal.  175. 

2  Art.  I,  sec.  22,  of  old  constitution;  Stats.  1869-70,  367. 
'Savings  and  Loan  Society  vs.  Austin,  46  Cal.  415. 
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he  said  that  the  right  of  the  state  to  regulate  them  had  been 
settled  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  the  so-called 
Granger  cases;  and  he  proceeded  to  discuss  at  some  length  what 
rates  should  be  established.  As  to  Chinese  immigration,  he 
called  attention  to  an  act  of  December  21,  1 877,  for  the  sub* 
mission  of  the  question  to  popular  vote/  and  stated  that  the 
result  of  the  submission  at  the  general  election  of  September  $, 
1879,  was  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  five  votes>  of  which  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  were  against  Chinese 
immigration  to  eight  hundred  and  eighty -three  in  favor  of  it  and 
five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four  silent  on  the  subject 
But  he  added,  like  a  good  constitutional  expounder  as  he  was, 
that  the  state  was  practically  powerless  to  deal  with  the  subject 
and  relief  only  to  be  looked  for  from  congress  and  federal 
authority.  And  in  conclusion,  referring  to  the  numerous  amend- 
ments that  would  be  necessary  to  fit  the  codes  to  the  new  con- 
stitution, he  stated  that  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  new  governor 
who  was  about  to  succeed  him,  had  requested  Isaac  S.  Belcher, 
Thomas  P<  Stoney  and  Abraham  C,  Freeman  to  prepare  the 
necessary  amendments — at  the  same  time  admitting  that  neither 
of  them  had  any  power  to  make  such  appointments.' 

George  C.  Perkins,  the  new  governor  and  the  first  under  the 
new  constitution,  was  born  in  Kennebunkport,  Maine,  on  August 
2 J,  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  ran  away,  or  rather 

stowed  himself  away,  on  a  vessel  bound  from  that  place  for  New 
Orleans.  Upon  being  discovered  after  leaving  port^  he  was 
accepted  by  the  captain  as  one  of  the  hands ;  and  for  the  next 
four  years  he  led  a  sea-faring  life*  In  October,  1855,  he  came  to 
California  and,  working  his  way  to  tlie  Northern  Mines,  tried  his 
fortune  at  washing  gold;  but>  after  a  few  months*  labor,  finding 
it  not  congenial,  he  went  down  to  Oroville  and  became  porter  in 
a  general  merchandise  store,  H  is  energy  and  ability  soon  pro- 
cured him  promotion  to  a  clerkship;  and  not  very  long  after- 
wards he  became  owner  of  the  establishment  He  married  in 
1S64,    About  the  same  time,  in  connection  with  N.  D.  Rideout 

*  Stats,  1877-6,  3t  740- 
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and  other  prominent  men  of  the  place,  he  established  the  Bank 
of  Butte  County,  of  which  he  became  a  director.  In  1869  be 
was  elected  to  the  state  senate  from  Butte  county  and  served  in 
the  sessions  of  1869-70  and  187 1-2.  In  1873  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  state  senate  to  (ill  the  unexpired  term  of  Senator 
David  Boucher,  who  died  in  September,  1872,  and  served  in  the 
session  of  1873-4.  In  the  meanwhile,  in  1872,  he  had  become  a 
partner  in  the  San  Francisco  firm  of  Goodall  &  Nelson,  after- 
wards known  as  Goodall,  Perkins  &  Co.,  in  the  shipping  business. 
That  firm,  in  connection  with  the  corporation  known  as  the 
Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  of  which  they  were  the  prin- 
cipal incorporators,  soon  became  the  owners  of  most  of  the  coast- 
line steamers  and  gradually  extended  their  line  north  and  south 
until  they  did  almost  all  the  coasting  business  by  steamers  out 
of  San  Francisco.  Though  necessarily  much  occupied  in  his 
shipping  and  other  affairs,  he  accepted  an  appointment  by  Gov- 
ernor Irwin  as  trustee  of  the  Napa  insane  asylum  in  1878,  and 
in  1879  was  president  of  the  San  Francisco  chamber  of  com- . 
merce.  In  June,  1879,  already  stated,  he  was  nominated  by 
the  Republican  party  for  governor  and  elected  in  September.* 

Perkins*  inauguration  took  place  before  a  joint  convention  of 
the  two  houses  of  the  legislature  on  January  8,  1880.  In  his 
inaugural  remarks,  he  turned  his  attention  first  to  matters  of 
agricultural  interest  and,  in  connection  with  a  reference  to  the 
prohibition  of  contracting  of  state  prison  labor  after  January  i, 
1882,  suggested  that  upwards  of  twenty-five  millions  of  grain 
sacks  were  needed  in  the  state  annually.  This,  though  it  may 
not  have  been  the  first  mention  of  what  has  since  become  the 
great  jute-bag  manufacturing  industry  at  San  Quentin,  was  the 
first  gubernatorial  recommendation  of  it  He  also  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  government  bureau  of  agri- 
culture on  the  Pacific  coast.  Turning  next  to  the  mining  interest, 
he  remarked  that  California  had  produced  over  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  gold.  In  the  same  connec- 
tion, he  remarked  that  the  state  geological  survey  had  been  sub- 
stantially barren  of  useful  results;  that  the  school  of  mines  in 
the  university  had  not  as  yet  received  an  outfit,  and  that  its 

*  Davis*  Political  Conventions,  601. 
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chair  was  vacant.  He  mentioned  the  mining-ddbris  and  agri- 
cultural-irrigation problems  as  two  most  important  questions  to 
be  settled,  and  referred  them  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
legislature.  He  thought  new  legislation  would  be  found  neces- 
sary in  reference  to  revenue — as  the  mortgage  tax,  provided  for 
by  the  new  constitution,  would  not  produce  any  addition,  over 
the  old  system,  to  the  public  funds.  He  announced  himself  in 
favor  of  a  tax  upon  all  incomes  in  the  state  exceeding  five 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  also  in  favor  of  taxing  uncul- 
tivated land  equally  with  cultivated  land  of  the  same  quality  and 
similarly  situated.  He  adverted  at  some  length  to  the  great 
national  questions  then  pending  in  reference  to  elections  in  the 
southern  states;  said  that  thousands  and  thousands  of  freedmen 
in  those  states  were  being  forcibly  prevented  from  voting,  and 
declared  that  they  should  be  protected  by  the  government  in 
their  rights  of  suffrage.  He  pronounced  the  state  university 
the  "crowning  glory  of  our  educational  system,"  deserving  of 
liberal  encouragement,  and  recommended  state  aid  for  the  sup- 
port of  orphans  and  orphan  asylums.* 

Almost  immediately  upon  the  organization  of  the  legislature, 
each  house  was  almost  flooded  with  propositions  somewhat 
similar  to,  but  even  more  extravagant  than,  the  hundreds  pre- 
sented to  the  constitutional  convention.  Most  of  them  were 
aimed  directly  or  indirectly  at  the  Chinese;  and  it  seemed  as  if 
every  member,  who  had  a  desire  to  gain  popular  favor,  thought 
it  necessary,  in  proportion  to  his  ambition,  to  introduce  stringent 
bills  and  cry  out  against  Mongolians  and  Asiatics.  There  were 
also  large  numbers  of  bills  designed  to  cinch  capital,  destroy 
corporations  and  in  substance  put  an  end  to  vested  rights;  but 
they  were  mostly  throttled  in  short  order  by  the  conservative 
members;  and,  as  this  was  usually  accomplished  in  the  most 
effective  way,  the  legislature  of  1880  might  be  called  one  pre- 
eminently of  indefinite  postponements.  On  the  other  hand^ 
many  bills  were  presented  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the 
codes  and  making  them  fit  the  new  constitution;  and  a  large 
number  of  these  were  passed,  including  some  recommended  by 
the  committee  appointed  by  Irwin  and  Perkins.    The  result  was 
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a  very  complete  remodeling  of  the  code  of  ci  vi'l  procedure 
a  more  or  less  complete  remodeling  of  the  otlier  codes. 

One  of  the  first  questions  encountered  ondcr  the  new  consti- 
tution was  as  to  the  three  readings  of  bills.    The  constilutipoal 
provisions  on  tlte  point  were  that  no  bill  should  ''beccwTic  a 
unless  the  same  be  read  on  three  several  days  in  each  faoote, 
unless,  in  cases  of  urgency^  two* thirds  of  the  house  where  such 
bill  may  be  pending,  shall,  by  a  vote  of  yeas  and  nays,  dj^xsne 
with  this  provision/*  and  that  '*on  the  Bnal  passage  of^l  bilb 
they  shall  be  read  at  length,"   It  wais  argued  on  the  one  skfe 
that  the  well-settled  meaning  of  the  word  •'readingf'*  in  parik* 
mentary  law  was  a  reading  by  title  alone;  that  therefore  a  fifit 
and  second  reading  by  title  would  be  sufficient;  that  such  was 
evidently  the  intention  of  the  constitution,  not  only  because  it 
was  supposed  to  use  parliamentary  language  but  also  because  it 
specifically  provided  tfiat  the  third  reading  nuist  be  •^at  length," 
and  that,  as  every  bill  with  its  amendments  had  to  be  pnnted 
for  the  use  of  members  before  it  could  be  put  upon  its  passage, 
there  could  be  no  need  of  reading  it  three  times  at  length*  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  that  tlie  new  eonstitutjoa  was 
*   supposed  to  use  words  in  their  common  signification;  that  when 
it  provided  that  a  bill  was  to  be  "read,"  it  meant  to  be  read 
through;  that  the  requirement  tiiat  it  should  be  **read  at  length' 
on  final  passage  did  not  affect  the  meaning  of  the  word  **read'* 
as  used  before,  and  that  the  intention  of  tbe  new  constituticxi 
was  that  legislators  should  not  lack  knowledge  of  bills  for  want 
of  reading.   Though  the  first -mentioned  arguments  were  most 
generally  adopted,  the  last  had  adherents.    To  settle  the  matter, 
it  was  proposed  to  apply  to  the  supreme  court  for  its  opinioii; 
but*  on  further  consideration»  an  act  authorizing  the  transier  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  from  the  state  general  fund  lo 
the  school  fund,  after  being  read  the  first  and  second  times  oaly 
by  title,  was  passed  by  both  houses  and  approved  by  the  gov- 
ernor.^   The  transfer  of  funds,  thus  provided  for,  being  refused 
on  the  ground  that  tlie  act  had  not  been  constitutionally  passed, 
a  case  was  made  up  for  the  supreme  court  and  submitted  to  that 
tribunal.    It  decided  promptly  that  the  constitution  required  a 
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full  reading  at  length  on  three  several  days,  except  in  cases  of 
urgency.*  Thereupon  the  bills  that  had  been  read  only  by  title 
were  read  over  at  length  on  three  several  days;  and  such  became 
the  settled  rule  of  construction  in  California.  Notwithstanding 
the  decision  and  construction  thus  settled,  John  F.  Cowdery, 
speaker  of  the  assembly,  in  his  valedictory  remarks  at  the  end 
of  the  session,  took  occasion  to  say  that  much  valuable  time 
had  been  lost  by  enforcing  the  reading  of  bills  three  times  at 
length ;  that  at  least  on  the  first  reading,  though  the  bill  had  to 
be  read,  nobody  listened  and  no  court  could  compel  anybody 
to  listen;  and  he  concluded  with  an  observation  that  it  was  to 
be  regretted  that  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  had  ever 
been  asked.* 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  impose  a  chaplain  upon  the 
senate,  but  without  success;  while  in  the  assembly,  which  per- 
haps had  greater  need,  a  chaplain  was  chosen.*  A  resolution  in 
the  senate  to  amend  the  constitution  in  order  to  confer  upon 
women  the  elective  franchise  was  lost  by  the  want  of  two  votes. 
In  the  assembly  a  bill  to  enable  women  to  vote  upon  all  matters 
relating  to  the  public  schools  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  forty-two 
to  thirty- seven;  but  the  next  day  there  was  a  reconsideration, 
and  the  subject  indefinitely  postponed.*  A  bill  for  a  labor 
bureau,  passed  by  the  assembly,  failed  to  pass  the  senate.*  A 
number  of  bills  in  the  senate  for  the  relief  of  John  Hoagland 
and  others,  who  had  suffered  injury  to  their  farms  along  the 
Sacramento  river  in  a  season  of  flood,  claimed  to  have  been 
increased,  if  not  entirely  produced,  by  a  change  made  by  the 
state  in  the  channel  of  the  American  river,  were  withdrawn  after 
the  first  one  had  been  indefinitely  postponed.  These  claimants 
had  been  before  the  legislature  for  years  and  had  been  author- 
ized to  sue  the  state,  but  failed  to  recover  judgment  and  then 
recommended  their  siege  of  the  legislature  for  relief.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  siege  was  persistently  kept  up  until  1885, 

nVcill  vs.  Kenfield,  54  Cal.  iii. 

'Senate  Journal,  1880,  17,  48,  75,  124,  130;  Assembly  Journal,  1880,  13, 
24.  72,  167,  895. 

» Senate  Journal,  1880,  8,  27,  28,  96,  155;  Assembly  Journal,  1880,  14,  15. 
*  Senate  Journal,  1880,  247,  474;  Assembly  Journal,  1880,  604,  607. 
•Senate  Journal,  1880,  781. 
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when  they  succeeded  in  procuring  another  act  allowing  them 
to  sue  the  state  and  appropriating  thirty-five  thousand  dollars 
to  meet  any  judgment  they  might  obtain,  provided  they  would 
be  .satisfied  with  that  amount  and  ask  no  more.*  As  to  the 
acts  passed  in  1880,  in  addition  to  those  remodeling  the  codes 
already  adverted  to,  a  number  of  other  important  ones  may  be 
mentioned  Among  them  were  an  act  repealing  the  so-called 
"Rogers*  act,"  authorizing  San  Francisco  to  provide  new  water 
works;  several  acts  for  the  repeal  of  acts  for  the  destruction  of 
squirrels;  an  act  for  publication  of  the  debates  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1878-9;  an  act  regulating  the  state  prisons; 
a  new  act  for  the  relief  of  insolvents;  an  act  establishing  a  mining 
bureau;  an  act  to  promote  drainage;  an  act  to  establish  free 
public  libraries  and  reading-rooms;  and  an  act  to  provide  for 
the  organization,  incorporation  and  government  of  merged  and 
consolidated  cities  and  counties  of  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand population.*  The  last-mentioned  act,  intended  for  San 
Francisco  and  usually  known  as  the  **McClure  charter,"  was  an 
attempt,  in  as  far  as  possible,  to  collate  and  re-enact  the  famous 
consolidation  act  of  San  Francisco  and  its  numerous  amend- 
ments, with  only  such  changes  as  were  made  necessary  by  the 
new  constitution;  but  soon  after  its  passage  it  was  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  supreme  court;*  and  since  that  time 
San  Francisco,  which  has  repeatedly  refused  to  adopt  a  so-called 
freeholders'  charter — such  at  least  as  liave  been  submitted  to  it — 
has  been  obliged  to  find  its  governing  law  scattered  in  many 
volumes  of  the  statutes,  commencing  in  1856. 

Among  the  numerous  anti-Chinese  propositions  presented  at 
this  session,  though  most  were  defeated,  a  few  passed.  They 
were  chiefly:  an  act  to  promote  emigration  from  the  state;  an 
act  for  the  removal  of  Chinese,  whose  presence  is  dangerous  to 
the  well-being  of  conniiunitics,  outside  the  limits  of  cities  and 
towns;  an  act  to  prohibit  the  issuance  of  licenses  to  aliens,  not 
eligible  to  become  electors;  amendments  to  the  penal  code, 
making  the  enii)loynicnt  of  Chinese  by  corporations  or  any  of 

*  Senate  Journal,  18S0,  562;  Stats.  18S5,  107. 

2  Stats.  i88t),  I.  7,  17.  67,  82.  105,  115,  120,  123,  137,  221. 
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their  officers,  agents  or  servants,  a  misdemeanor;  and  an  act 
relating  to  fishing  in  the  waters  of  the  state.*  As  to  the  other 
numerous  propositions — perhaps  not  much  more  unconstitutional 
than  those  above  mentioned — was  one  to  provide  for  the  keeping 
of  accounts  in  the  English  or  some  European  language,  which 
passed  the  assembly  almost  unanimously  but  failed  in  the  senate; 
one  to  brand  and  banish  Mongolian  convicts,  and  one  to  make 
the  secreting  or  storing  human  bones  in  places  other  than  those 
authorized  by  law  a  misdemeanor — the  intention  being  to  pre- 
vent the  Chinese  from  sending  the  bones  of  their  dead  back 
to  China,  as  was  their  practice.  It  may  be  added  that  a 
numerously-signed  memorial  from  citizens  of  Oakland  and  its 
neighborhood  was  presented  to  the  senate  against  the  passage 
of  the  generality  of  the  anti-Chinese  bills;  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  assembly  granted  the  use  of  its  chamber  to  O.  C. 
Wheeler,  a  Baptist  preacher,  for  the  purposes  of  a  lecture  against 
Chinese  immigration.' 

In  the  senate,  towards  the  end  of  the  session,  Thomas  Kane, 
in  the  course  of  remarks  on  the  bill  to  promote  drainage, 
announced  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  bribe  him  by  an 
offer  of  five  hundred  dollars  if  he  would  vote  for  the  bill,  and 
five  hundred  dollars  more  if  the  bill  passed  He  was  asked  to 
name  the  person  who  had  made  the  offer;  but  he  refused  to  give 
it  The  senate  at  once  appointed  a  committee  of  investigation, 
which  took  Kane's  testimony;  but  he  still  refused  to  divulge  the 
name.  The  senate  thereupon  cited  him  before  its  bar  and,  on 
his  continued  refusal  though  he  made  an  ample  apology  dis- 
claiming any  disrespect,  committed  him  for  contempt  and  sent 
him  to  the  Sacramento  county  jail,  where  he  remained  about  a 
week  and  until  the  end  of  the  session.'  In  the  assembly  Samuel 
Braunhart,  after  several  times  interrupting  the  speaker  in  putting 
a  question  and  refusing  to  take  his  seat,  was  ordered  under 
arrest.  Being  brought  before  the  bar  of  the  house,  he  again 
used  disorderly  language  and  was  by  vote  suspended  from  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  for  three  days.    Being  still  determined  not 

*  Stats.  1880,  15,  22,  39,  123;  Amendments  to  Codes,  1880,  i,  2. 
'Senate  Journal,  1880,  168;  Assembly  Journal,  1880,  69,  70,  452,  526. 
'Senate  Journal,  1880,  634,  643,  676,  678. 
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to  submit,  he  persisted  in  addressing  the  house,  when  it  ordered 
the  sergeant-at-arms  to  take  and  keep  him  in  charge  until  his 
term  of  suspension  should  expire.  He  was,  however,  allowed 
to  proceed,  in  charge  of  the  sergeant-at-arms,  to  San  Francisco 
for  the  purpose  of  suing  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  before  the 
supreme  court  and  thus  testing  the  legality  of  his  detention 
But  before  the  supreme  court  could  hear  the  case,  the  period  of 
suspension  and  custody  expired;  and  he  was  released  and  the 
writ  discharged.  A  few  days  subsequently,  Braunhart  was  again 
disposed  to  be  disrespectful;  but,  soon  afterwards  recognizing 
his  fault  and  making  an  ample  apology,  he  was  excused  by 
unanimous  vote;  and  pleasant  relations  were  resumed.*  Mean- 
while Dennis  Kearney,  who  had  been  hanging  around  the  desks 
of  Workingmen  assemblymen  for  the  purpose  of  prompting  them, 
had  managed  to  make  himself  so  offensive  that  on  vote  the  floor 
was  cleared.  This  angered  Kearney  to  such  a  degree  that, 
immediately  after  the  adjournment  for  the  day  but  on  the  floor 
of  the  house,  he  made  an  abusive,  insulting  and  threatening 
attack  upon  assemblyman  James  Adams  on  account  of  his  vote 
for  the  clearance.  On  the  matter  being  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  assembly,  a  resolution  was  adopted  excluding  Kearney 
from  its  chamber,  from  all  the  galleries,  lobbies,  halls  and  ante- 
chambers thereto  attached,  from  the  rooms  of  the  sergeant-at- 
arms  and  from  all  committee  rooms  for  the  entire  remainder  of 
the  session;  and  directions  were  given  to  see  that  the  resolution 
was  enforced  not  only  during  hours  of  actual  session  but  during 
all  hours  and  at  all  times.'' 

But,  notwithstanding  some  unpleasantnesses,  the  legislature  of 
1880  performed  its  great  task  well.  It  worked  hard  and  it 
worked  persistently.  It  may  have  made  mistakes,  and  there 
may  have  been  corrupt  votes  cast;  but,  taken  all  in  all,  its  pur- 
poses were  pure  and  its  objects  the  conservation  of  law  and  the 
public  welfare.  Had  a  considerable  majority  of  each  house 
been  elected  by  the  same  votes  that  adopted  the  new  constitu. 
tion,  or  had  the  same  influences  been  predominant  that  in  great 
part  prevailed  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  1878-9,  the 

^Assembly  Journal,  1880,  365,  367,  375,  405,  447. 
"Assembly  Journal,  1880,  368,  406-408. 
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result  might  have  been  different.  Fortunately  the  conservative 
element  preponderated;  and  the  main  purpose  of  the  majorities 
in  each  house  was  to  stay  the  tide  of  encroachment  and  preserve 
existing  institutions  as  far  as  could  be  done  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances. The  dominant  party  had  as  a  general  rule  opposed 
the  new  constitution ;  but,  after  its  adoption,  they  recognized  it 
with  all  its  provisions  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  They, 
however,  insisted  that  it  was  to  be  interpreted  as  essentially  a 
conservative  instrument;  and  they  managed  to  make  good  their 
conservative  claims  with  conservative  votes.  Their  peculiar 
position,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  their  antagonists,  grew 
out  of  the  fact  that  there  were  two  ways  of  construing  the 
instrument — one,  according  to  its  strict  letter,  and  the  other, 
according  to  what  might  be  supposed  to  be  its  spirit.  Under 
the  first  method,  by  restricting  and  confining  legislation  within 
the  strict  letter  of  the  instrument,  the  most  serious  attacks  upon 
capital  and  corporations  could  be  thwarted  or  rendered  compar- 
atively innocuous;  while  under  the  other  method  almost  every 
institution  and  enterprise,  founded  upon  capital,  might  have 
been  endangered.  On  this  account  the  conservatives  became 
very  strict  constructionists  and  in  this  way  advocates  of  the  new 
constitution ;  while  their  opponents  were  disposed  to  read  between 
the  lines  and  therefore  did  not,  so  generally  as  might  have  been 
expected,  invoke  its  exact  language. 

The  main  objects  of  the  legislature  of  1880,  however,  in  addi- 
tion to  providing  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  government,  were 
the  amendment  of  the  codes  and  putting  in  operation  the  new 
system;  and  in  accomplishing  these  purposes  there  was  in  most 
respects  great  unanimity  and  good  feeling  on  all  sides.  Almost 
everything  that  the  new  constitution  required  and  all  that  was 
indispensably  necessary  to  fit  the  new  order  of  things  was  done. 
The  very  magnitude  of  these  objects,  and  the  necessity  felt  in 
every  quarter  of  getting  through  with  them  in  the  short  time 
allowed,  not  only  demanded,  but  in  a  great  measure  secured, 
unanimity.  There  were,  it  is  true,  some  matters  and  particularly 
in  reference  to  revenue,  county  government  and  elections  that 
occasioned  severe  and  bitter  contests;  but  in  general  all  code 
amendments,  after  being  reported  from  the  appropriate  com- 
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mittees,  passed  without  much  opposition.  Hardly  anything  in 
the  way  of  important  legislation  could  have  been  smoother  than 
the  manner  in  which  most  of  the  code  amendments  were  adopted 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  management  and  discussion  of  matters 
of  contention,  though  there  were  occasional  exhibitions  of  sec- 
tional prejudice  and  sometimes  of  political  or  individual  passion, 
there  was  nothing  very  serious  of  either  kind.  The  talk  was 
in  some  cases  acrimonious;  but  no  one  was  very  angry.  In  bxX 
the  real  feelings  of  the  members  towards  one  another  were 
exceptionally  kindly;  and,  when  they  came  to  part  at  the  end 
of  the  session,  they  parted  in  good  humor.  The  arrows  that 
had  been  thrown  were  not  envenomed.  They  caused  no  rank- 
ling wounds  or  festering  sores.  Considering  the  heterogeneous 
composition  of  the  two  houses  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  brought  together  and  under  which  they  acted 
when  brought  together,  and  especially  in  view  of  their  great 
labor  and  the  important  work  they  did — second  only  to  that  of 
the  first  legislature  under  the  first  constitution — great  praise  is 
due  to  them.* 

In  San  Francisco,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  Working- 
men's  party  had  greater  swing  than  in  the  state  at  large  and, 
though  restrained  from  open  violence  by  a  healthy  fear  of  the 
"pick-handle  brigade,"  they  nevertheless  continued  to  be  loud. 
In  June,  1879,  soon  after  nominating  their  state  ticket,  they 
nominated  a  city  and  county  ticket,  with  Rev.  Isaac  S.  Kalloch, 
a  Baptist  preacher,  at  the  head  of  it  for  the  office  of  mayor. 
During  the  campaign  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  newspaper 
attacked  Kalloch  as  an  improper  person  and  published  some 
damaging  statements  against  him.  Kalloch  answered  from  his 
pulpit  by  attacking  the  mother  of  Charles  and  Michael  H.  De 
Young,  the  proprietors  of  the  newspaper.  Charles  De  Young, 
resenting  this  dastardly  attack,  on  August  26,  1879,  drove  to 
Kalloch  s  study  in  Metropolitan  Temple  on  Fifth  street  and, 
calling  him  out,  shot  and  seriously  wounded  him.  The  assault 
created  a  great  deal  of  excitement,  which  was  skillfully  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  Workingmen ;  and  Kalloch  was  elected 
mayor  by  a  large  majority  and  duly  inducted  into  office.  The 

*  Berkeley  Quarterly,  July,  1880,  234-240. 
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newspaper,  however,  continued  to  assail  him  and  having  at  last 
got  hold  of  and  published  something  more  than  ordinarily  dam- 
aging to  the  mayor's  good  name  and  reputation,  Rev.  Isaac  M. 
Kalloch,  the  mayor's  son  and  also  a  Baptist  preacher,  on  April 
23,  1880,  proceeded  to  the  Chronicle  office;  surprised  Charles 
De  Young  in  an  unguarded  moment,  and  shot  him  to  death. 
De  Young  was  to  have  been  tried  for  his  assault  with  a  deadly 
weapon;  but  his  death  put  an  end  to  the  proceedings.  Young 
Kalloch  was  afterwards  prosecuted  for  murder,  but  was  acquitted 
by  the  jury  impaneled  to  try  him. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature 
of  1880,  which  took  place  on  April  16,  the  different  parties 
commenced  preparing  for  the  national  conventions  for  nomina- 
tion of  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States  and 
choosing  their  delegates.  The  Democrats  favored  Allen  G. 
Thurman  for  president;  and  a  majority  of  the  Workingmen 
seemed  to  have  the  same  preference.  The  Republicans  on  the 
other  hand  were  strongly  in  favor  of  James  G.  Blaine  for  presi- 
dent and  instructed  their  delegates  "to  vote  as  a  unit — first,  last 
and  all  the  time"  for  him.  When  the  nominations  came  to  be 
made,  however,  Winfield  S.  Hancock  was  named  for  president 
and  Thomas  D.  English  for  vice-president  by  the  Democrats  at 
Cincinnati ;  and  James  A.  Garfield  and  Chester  A.  Arthur  for  the 
same  offices  by  the  Republicans  at  Chicago.  Though  these 
candidates  were  not  first  choice  of  the  Californian  parties,  they 
were  accepted;  and  soon  afterwards  six  electors  were  nominated 
by  each  of  the  political  parties,  including  a  so-called  National 
Greenback  Labor  party  and  a  Prohibition  party.  Congressmen 
and  assemblymen  were  also  nominated  in  the  different  districts. 
The  election  was  held  on  November  2,  1880,  and  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  the  Democratic  electors  by  an  average  vote  of  about 
eighty  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  votes  as  against 
an  average  of  eighty  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-six  for 
the  Republicans — with  the  exception  that  David  S.  Terry,  Dem- 
ocrat, was  defeated,  for  the  want  of  nearly  five  hundred  votes, 
by  Henry  Edgerton,  Republican.  The  Greenback  Liibor  party 
polled  an  average  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy; 
and  the  Prohibition  an  average  of  fifty-five.  Of  the  candidates 
4S  Vol.  IV. 
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for  congress,  William  S.  Rosecrans  and  Campbell  P.  Berry,  Dem- 
ocrats, and  Horace  F.  Page  and  Romualdo  Pacheco,  Repub- 
licans, were  elected.  The  new  assembly  had  a  majority  of 
Republicans. 

As  the  new  constitution  required  the  legislature  to  meet  again 
in  1 88 1,  that  body  convened,  in  accordance  with  its  provisions, 
at  Sacramento  on  January  3.  Perkins  presented  his  first  regular 
message  the  same  day.  He  said  that  the  year  just  past  had  been 
propitious  and  the  condition  of  the  state  on  the  whole  prosperous. 
As  one  evidence  of  this,  he  stated  that  the  assessed  value  of 
property  had  been  increased  more  than  one  hundred  and  eight- 
een and  a  half  millions  of  dollars;  but  at  the  same  time  he  added 
that  the  taxation,  occasioned  by  the  new  constitution,  had  also 
been  increased.  He  next  adverted  to  the  feet  that  the  power  of 
the  state  board  of  equalization  had  been  neutralized  by  a  decision 
of  the  supreme  court;  and  he  went  on  to  suggest  that  a  new 
constitutional  amendment  of  the  new  constitution  was  a  necessity. 
He  then  touched  on  the  public  schools  and  said  that,  while  in 
1849  public  school  had  opened  at  San  Francisco  with 

only  three  pupils,  the  attendance  had  grown  in  thirty-one  years 
to  over  a  hundred  thousand,  and  the  value  of  public  school 
property  increased  from  nothing  to  some  seven  millions  of 
dollars;  but  he  added  that  over  fifty  thousand  children  in  the 
state  had  not  attended  any  school,  and  in  this  respect  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  was  not  satisfactory.  He  also  adverted  to  the 
reforms  in  the  judiciary  department,  but  pointed  out  that  costs  in 
judicial  proceedings,  and  particularly  in  cases  of  attachments, 
foreclosures  and  settlement  of  estates  in  probate,  were  excessive; 
and  he  recommended  radical  changes.  He  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  county  government  act,  passed  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, had  been  declared  unconstitutional  and  spoke  of  the  need 
of  new  legislation  for  county,  as  also  for  city  and  town,  govern- 
ment. There  was  a  necessity,  he  thought,  for  something  to  be 
done  in  favor  of  immigration,  for  the  reason  that  for  five  years  it 
had  substantially  stopped — in  part  at  least  on  account  of  the  tur- 
bulent agitation  about  Chinese  and  labor  troubles.  He  therefore 
recommended  that  publications  should  be  made  under  authority 
of  the  state  of  its  resources,  prices  and  locations  with  the  object 
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of  attracting  desirable  new  population.  He  expressed  himself 
against  the  doctrine  of  riparian  rights  as  to  the  southern  portion 
of  the  state,  or  what  he  called  the  irrigable  sections,  and  called 
attention  to  the  reports  of  the  state  engineer  on  the  questions  of 
drainage,  irrigation  and  the  effects  of  hydraulic  mining.  He 
favored  a  labor  bureau  as  an  institution  that  had  given  satisfac- 
tion in  other  states,  and  said  that  six  thousand  dollars  had  been 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  by  the  last  legislature  but  had 
remained  unexpended  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  bill  for  its 
creation.  He  spoke  also  of  the  state  prisons,  reform  schools  and 
juvenile  offenders;  stated  that  on  June '30,  1880,  there  were 
eleven  hundred  and  sixteen  patients  at  Stockton  and  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  at  Napa;  considered  it  necessary  to  keep  up 
and  maintain  the  National  Guard,  and  expressed  himself  opposed 
to  permitting  charges  to  be  made  for  traveling  over  the  trails  in 
the  Yosemite  valley  and  Mariposa  big-tree  grove.  He  likewise 
mentioned  a  marked  decrease  of  receipts  by  the  state  harbor 
commissioners  and  accounted  for  it  by  the  previous  financial 
depression  over  the  whole  country;  and  in  conclusion  he  spoke 
of  the  laws  recently  passed  against  the  Chinese  as  not  the  proper 
method  of  getting  rid  of  them,  and  of  the  rights  of  women  to  the 
elective  franchise.* 

The  term  of  United  States  Senator  Newton  Booth,  who  had 
been  elected  on  December  20,  1873,  for  a  full  term  to  commence 
on  March  4,  1875,  was  to  expire  on  March  3,  1881 ;  and,  under 
the  act  of  congress  upon  the  subject,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
legislature  of  1 881  to  elect  a  successor.  On  January  13,  the 
second  Tuesday  after  the  meeting  and  organization  of  the  legis- 
lature, as  prescribed  by  law,  the  subject  was  taken  up  in  each 
house.  The  Republicans  nominated  John  F.  Miller;  the  Demo- 
crats William  T.  Wallace.  In  the  senate,  Henry  George  was 
nominated  as  a  third  candidate;  and  in  the  assembly,  Campbell  P. 
Berry.  In  the  senate,  Miller  received  twenty-seven  votes,  Wallace 
ten,  and  George  two;  and  in  the  assembly.  Miller  forty-two, 
Wallace  thirty-four,  and  Berry  two.  On  the  next  day  in  joint 
assembly  Miller  was  declared  elected.'    He  soon  afterwards  pro- 
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ceeded  to  Washington,  took  his  seat  and  becanie  a  v-ciy 
member  of  tlie  national  council.    He  was  especially 
bringing  about  a  modification  of  the  Burlingamc  trca 
China,  and  the  acts  of  congress,  passed  during  his  ioctj 
for  the  regulation  of  Chinese  immigration,    He^  hoivevxr«did 
live  to  complete  his  term— dying  at  Wajihington  on  Mftrcb  X 
1 886,  and  leaving  a  vacancy  of  one  y<air,  which 
filled  in  part,  under  appointment^  by  George  Hearst,  and  in  pwt 
under  election,  by  A  P.  Williams, 

On  January  13,  Perkins  presented  a  special  message  00  thc^ 
drainage  or,  as  it  was  more  commonly  called,  the  dAris 
tion.   He  said  that,  though  the  preservation  of  the  navtgab 
the  navigable  waters  should  be  a  charge  of  the  general  gc 
menu  the  state  had  much  to  gain  by  a  successful  cure  oT  ihc 
debris  evil  and  much  to  lose  by  a  failure  of  all  attempis  in  Uut 
direction.    He  was  of  opinion  that  the  state  was  not  only  imdcr 
obligations  to  afford  to  the  farmers  the  protection  which  it  lud 
persuaded  them  to  ce^isc  seeking  through  the  courts;  but  that,  J 
it  had  sold  its  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  upon  conditjoti « 
reclamation  by  the  purchasers,  it  should  do  nothing  to  liinder  \ 
prevent  the  fulfillment  of  that  condition  by  permitting  the  riven 
to  be  so  filled  up  as  to  render  all  plans  of  reclamation  futile,  H||fl| 
had  been  assured  by  engineers,  he  conlinuctl,  that  the  rcmed)' 
the  d<§bns  evil  was  entirely  practicable.    The  rivcns  could  be 
made  better  than  ever;  but  it  would  have  to  be  by  proper  treat- 
ment,  systematic  and  long  continued.    This — the  relief  of  tbc^ 
state  from  the  peril  with  which  it  was  threatened  by  debris — m4 
he  thought,  the  main  duty  of  tlie  hour.    He  hail  approved 
drainage  act  of  the  last  session  because  its  principles 
sound  and  he  believed  it  would  accomplish  the  desired  purpose^ 
And  he  hoped  that  further  aid  w^ould  be  rendered  and  proviskm 
made  **for  the  prosecution  of  such  remedial  works  as  shall  resto 
the  carr>'ing  capacity  and  navigability  of  our  water*ways;  Jdiv 
the  farmers  of  the  upper  Sacramento  from  destruction  fnam  < 
lUB  and  the  farmers  of  the  lower  Sacramento  from  destruction  \ 
floods^  enable  our  rivers  to  carry  their  highest  flood  wateni  wit 
out  injury  or  danger  to  tlic  country  and  the  cities  paaft  vihi*: 
they  flow ;  preserve  the  navigability  of  our  river  systam  as  b^l 
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ways  of  commerce;  remove  all  apprehensions  concerning  the  bay 
of  Suisun  and  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco;  and  at  the  same  time 
permit  the  continuance  of  those  mining  operations  which  add  so 
largely  to  the  wealth  of  the  community  and  support  so  consider- 
able a  percentage  of  the  population."* 

Notwithstanding  the  debris  message,  there  were  many  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  who  did  not  believe  in  the  methods  con- 
templated by  the  state  engineer  and  especially  in  those  proposed 
by  the  drainage  act  of  April  23,  1880.  That  act  had  met  with 
great  opposition  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  particularly  in  the 
senate;  and,  though  it  passed,  some  who  voted  for  it  had  doubts 
about  its  efficiency.  The  experience  of  a  year  seems  to  have 
convinced  them  that  the  act  did  not  and  could  not  accomplish 
the  purpose  designed;  and  they  were  ready,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
to  recall  their  action.  An  act  to  repeal  the  drainage  act,  intro- 
duced into  the  senate  early  in  the  session,  was  passed  by  that 
body  by  a  vote  of  thirty-four  to  six;  but  in  the  assembly  it  was 
refused  first  reading  by  thirty-nine  to  thirty-five.  This  refusal 
of  the  assembly,  however,  made  little  difference,  as  the  drainage 
act  in  the  following  July  was  by  the  supreme  court  declared 
unconstitutional;'  and  nothing  was  left  as  net  result  except  a  lot 
of  worthless  so-called  debris-impounding  dams  on  some  of  the 
rivers  and  a  big  bill  of  expense. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  the  legislative  session 
of  1 88 1 — and  the  provisions  applied  to  all  subsequent  sessions — 
was  limited  to  sixty  days  or,  what  amounted  to  much  the  same 
thing,  pay  of  members  was  not  to  be  allowed  for  a  longer  period. 
The  previous  legislature  had  given  their  services  gratuitously  for 
an  extra  week  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  up  their  business; 
but,  as  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  precedent  would  be 
followed,  tlie  legislature  promptly  determined  to  adjourn,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  sixty  days,  on  March  4.  Not  much  had  been 
accomplished;  it  was  found  impracticable  under  the  circumstances 
to  do  anything  in  reference  to  a  new  system  of  county  and  city 
governments,  contemplated  by  the  new  constitution,  which  in  fact 
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required  long  and  careful  work;  and  many  other  important 
matters,  including  the  general  appropriation  and  tax  levy  bills, 
had  to  be,  or  at  least  were,  passed  by.  On  March  3,  Perkins 
by  special  message  called  attention  to  the  failure  to  pass  these 
indispensable  measures;  but  the  reply  was  that  the  new  constitu- 
tion did  not  allow  sufficient  time  to  accomplish  all  that  was 
required;  and  that  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  call  an  extra 
session.  Both  houses,  in  so  far  as  there  was  an  expression  of 
opinion,  seemed  to  favor  an  extra  session;  and  on  March  4,  in 
accordance  with  previous  determination,  the  legislature  of  1881 
adjourned  for  the  session.' 

On  March  24,  1 881,  feeling  himself  constrained  by  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs,  Perkins  issued  a  proclamation  to  convene  the 
legislature  of  1 881  in  extra  session.  As  required  by  the  consti- 
tution, he  stated  the  purposes  of  his  call,  which  he  gave  as  the 
passage  of  bills  for  general  and  deficiency  appropriations,  for  tax 
levy,  apportionment  and  a  general  road  law,  and  the  confirmation 
of  executive  appointments.  He  fixed  April  4,  188 1,  as  thetime 
and  limited,  or  rather  attempted  to  limit,  the  period  of  the  session 
to  twenty  days.  The  houses  responded  by  re-assembling  at  the 
time  appointed.  Bills  on  the  subjects  indicated  by  the  governor 
were  introduced;  and  the  necessary  appropriation  and  tax  levy 
acts  were  passed.  A  bill  relating  to  highways  and  roads  in  the 
state  was  also  passed;  but  some  of  its  features  evoked  much 
opposition;  and  in  the  end  Perkins  vetoed  it  He  also  exercised 
the  power,  given  him  by  the  constitution,  to  strike  out  several 
items,  of  which  he  disapproved,  in  the  general  appropriation  bill. 
A  special  appropriation  bill  for  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the 
extra  session,  which  though  not  named  by  Perkins  in  his 
proclamation  was  allowed  by  the  constitution,  was  also  passed. 
It  appears  to  have  been  supposed  by  the  governor  on  April  20, 
1 88 1,  when  he  approved  this  bill,  that  the  extra  session  would 
not  last  beyond  the  twenty  days  he  had  named;  but  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  neither  the  general  appropriation  nor  tlie 
tax  levy  bill  had  been  completed;  and  the  houses,  instead  of 
sitting  only  twenty  days,  sat  nineteen  days  longer,  or  in  all  thirty- 
nine  days.    Before  the  final  adjournment,  a  bill  to  pay  the 
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additional  expenses  was  passed;  but  when  it  came  to  the  gov- 
ernor he  vetoed  it  on  the  ground  that  forty-two  thousand  seven 
hundred  dollars  had  already  been  appropriated  for  the  extra 
session;  and  he  thought  that  three  weeks  was  ample  time  to 
do  all  that  was  required.  The  houses,  however,  took  a  differ- 
ent view  of  the  subject  and  overruled  the  veto — the  senate  by 
twenty-eight  votes  against  ten,  and  assembly  by  fifty-nine 
against  nine/ 

'  The  extra  session  came  to  an  end  on  May  3,  1881.  Upon  the 
adjournment,  William  H.  Parks,  speaker  of  the  assembly,  took 
occasion  to  remark  that  the  assembly  had  been  subjected  to 
criticism  and  misrepresented  by  the  press.  But  time  would  make 
all  things  right.  "I  fear,"  he  continued,  "the  public  do  not  fully 
realize  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  legislature  under  the 
present  constitution.  I  would  challenge  the  highest  intelligence 
to  frame  the  necessary  laws  in  sixty  days,  let  alone  getting  eighty 
men  to  agree  to  them.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  state  when  it 
has  a  legislature  that  will  legislate  literally  according  to  the  letter 
of  that  marvelous  instrument  What  are  legislators  to  do- 
make  unconstitutional  laws  or  disagree?  What  could  they  do 
but  the  latter?  I  believe  the  day  near  at  hand  when  the  consti- 
tution will  be  stripped  of  its  evils  by  the  voice  of  the  people 
through  the  legislature  or  in  a  convention.  Evil  must  be  the 
state  of  affairs  so  long  as  it  exists  unchanged.  Meanwhile,  let 
the  press  howl.  As  for  myself,  I  have  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing done  my  duty  as  I  conceived  it,  faithfully  to  the  people  and 
under  the  dictates  of  my  oath.  I  have  had  the  support  of  the 
members  of  this  branch,  over  which  I  have  presided.  More  than 
that  I  do  not  ask.  The  press  attacks  on  myself  I  care  not  for. 
I  can  wait  for  vindication ;  and  the  truth  will  come  out  in  time  in 
spite  of  misrepresentation  and  embittered  prejudices."' 

On  July  2,  1 88 1,  the  entire  community  was  horrified  by  news 
of  the  murderous  attack  upon  James  A.  Garfield,  president  of  the 
United  States,  by  a  disappointed  office-seeker,  named  Charles  J. 
Guiteau.    Garfield,  in  the  four  months  of  his  administration,  had 
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aln£aid>"  approved  tiin^df  a  man  of  tnt^rity  and  abiljt>'; 
potwitl^tanding  tlie  dectofml  vote  of  Caliibrnia  was  against  fa4 
be  bad  grown  rafiidly  ill  fkvor  and  was  respected  even  hf  Ins 
politkal  opponents  He  bad  not  only  recocnniended  hinssdf  to 
tbe  peo{d€  of  tbe  F^fic  Coast  by  his  stajid  on  the  qncstioQ  d 
Cbioese  imoi^ratiOQ,  and  by  his  declamion  upon  accepUtig  tk 
nominailon  tbat  'it  will  be  the  diit>^  of  congress  to  mitigale  tile 
evils  alji^dy  felt  and  prev*ent  their  increase  by  such  re^itrktiOK 
as,  without  ^icJence  or  injustice^  will  place  upon  a  sure  founditioii 
the  peace  of  our  commutiities  and  the  freedom  and  dignity  fif 
labor  but  be  had  also  shown  \yf  his  action  that  be  meant  and 
disposed  to  carr>*  out  tbe  pieties  and  promises  he  had  made. 
Hie  sad  news  of  his  death  on  September  14,  1 cast  a  shadow 
of  sorrow  over  the  entire  Union,  second  only  to  that  craused  by 
the  assassination  of  tbe  great  Lincoln;  and  nowhere  was  |be 
sorrow  more  general  and  sincere  than  among  all  the  people  of 
cvcr>*  dass  in  California.  Upon  his  death,  the  ofKcc  of  presideat 
of  the  Usiited  States  devolved  upon  Chester  A*  Arthur,  who  had 
been  elected  on  tbe  same  Republican  tick^  as  vice-president; 
and  the  administration  was  carried  fomard  on  substantial! the 
same  priitciples  and  maxims  with  which  it  had  been  commenced 
Arthur  wa^  the  fourth  vice-president  upon  whom  the  office  of 
president  had  thus  been  cast;  and  he  filled  it  quite  as  acceptably 
as  any  and  much  more  so  than  two  of  the  others. 

From  the  end  of  the  extra  session  of  188 1  to  tlic  beginning  of 
1883,  there  was  to  be  no  meeting  of  the  legislature;  and  the 
state  got  along  very  well  on  %vhat  had  already  been  done  towards 
putting  the  new  constitution  into  operation,  explaining  its  mcan^ 
ingp  remedying  as  &r  as  possible  its  defects  and  kirmontxtng  the 
laws  with  its  pro\nsions.  At  the  beginning  of  1 883,  when  the 
legislature  of  that  year  met  and  the  officers  elected  at  the  previous 
state  election  entered  upon  their  offices,  Perkins  was  afTorded  an 
opportunity,  through  his  last  message,  to  review  what  had  taken 
place  during  the  previous  two  years  and  the  results.  He  pre- 
sented the  document  on  January  9,  1885.  He  dilated  in  it  upon 
the  auspicious  opening  of  the  new  year,  the  success  that  bad 
attended  business  of  all  kinds^  the  abundant  har\*ests,  the  ample 
yield  of  orchards  and  vineyards^  the  undiminished  product 
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the  mines  and  the  increasing  activity  of  mechanical  industries. 
In  illustration  of  the  general  progress,  he  cited  the  fact  that  in 
187s  the  export  of  wine  amounted  to  only  a  little  over  one 
million  gallons  and  of  brandy  a  little  over  forty-two  thousand 
gallons,  while  in  188 1  it  had  risen  to  nearly  three  million  gal- 
lons of  wine  and  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  gallons  of 
brandy.  He  stated  the  assessed  value  of  taxable  property  in  the 
state  to  be  at  that  time  about  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars; 
the  interest-bearing  debt,  most  of  it  in  school  bonds,  being  a 
little  over  three  and  a  half  millions.  He  said  that  in  the  ten 
years  previous,  over  four  millions  had  been  expended  in  public 
buildings;  four  and  a  half  millions  for  charities,  and  twelve  mil- 
lions for  public  education;  and  that  within  fifteen  years  the 
expenditures  for  educational  purposes  had  increased  from  an 
annual  average  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  to 
upwards  of  two  millions.  The  expenditures  of  his  own  admin- 
istration had  amounted  to  nearly  four  and  a  quarter  millions 
annually,  while  the  annual  average  for  five  years  preceding  was 
only  a  little  over  three  millions  six  hundred  thousand;  but  the 
reasons  for  this  increase  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  extraor- 
dinary expenses  occasioned  by  the  new  constitution,  the  natural 
growth  of  the  state  and  the  old  debts  that  had  been  left  for  him 
to  pay  up;  and  in  the  same  connection  he  congratulated  himself 
upon  paying  two  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  dollars  of 
deficiencies  due  when  he  was  sworn  in,  and  upon  leaving  nothing 
of  the  kind  to  be  provided  for  by  his  successor.  He  also  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  directors  of  the  state  prison  had 
returned  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  those  of  the  Stockton 
insane  asylum  and  of  the  state  normal  school,  each  one  thousand 
dollars,  of  unexpended  appropriations;  and  said  there  had  been 
"no  similar  record  in  the  fiscal  history  of  the  state."  He  took 
pride  in  announcing  that  the  state  prisons  during  his  administra- 
tion had  been  rendered  substantially  self-supporting;  that  the 
jute-mill  established  at  San  Quentin  was  a  success,  and  the  grain 
sacks  manufactured  there  superior  to  those  imported;  and  he 
hoped  that  in  the  next  and  following  years  there  would  be  no 
necessity  of  further  appropriations  for  state  prison  purposes.  As 
to  the  drainage  or  debris  act  of  1880,  which  had  been  pro- 
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nounced  invalid  by  the  supreme  courti  he  said  that  it  Iiad 
received  his  signature  in  response  to  an  almost  universal  dcmaiicl 
of  the  people  in  the  oiountains  engaged  in  placer  mining  aod 
of  the  farmers  in  the  valleys  affected  by  the  flow  of  the  detrCti^ 
In  reference  to  the  new  constitution,  he  had  some  remarks  to 
make  about  its  operation  in  respect  to  tax  assessments,  indica  * 
— though  he  did  not  intend  his  remarks  to  be  taken  in  that  ligh 
the  great  temporary  disturbance  it  had  caused  and  how  rapidly 
matters  were  coming  back  to  their  old  and  more  reasonable 
basis.  He  said  that  in  1880,  immediately  after  its  adoption*  the 
assessed  value  of  taxable  property  in  the  state,  exclusive  of  rail* 
roads,  was  returned  at  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  three  mfl- 
lions  of  dollars  more  than  in  1S79;  but  that  in  18S1  it  had 
dropped  upwards  of  thirty-seven  millions  less  than  in  i  880,  and 
in  18S2  nearly  nineteen  millions  less  than  in  1881. 

In  further  remarks  upon  the  operation  of  the  new  constitution 
and  especially  in  regard  to  tax  matters  and  in  reference  to  the 
state  board  of  equaU^ation,  though  he  did  not  directly  recom- 
mend amendments,  he  plainly  indicated  that  they  might  be  in 
order.  And  in  conclusion,  as  to  the  most  important  topics 
adverted  to  by  him,  he  appended  a  list,  as  required  by  lavr,€i( 
the  instances  in  which  he  had  exercised  the  pardoning  poircr. 
It  appeared  that  since  December  20,  iSSo,  he  had  granted  the 
very  large  number  of  eighty-two  pardons  from  state  prisons, 
fifty-six  from  county  jails,  and  ninetj-^-one  commutations  of 
sentence.  He  admitted  that  the  list  might  appear  long;  but  he 
pleaded  the  great  responsibilities,  which  had  weighed  upcm  him, 
and  said  that  in  every  instance  he  had  been  actuated  by  a  sense 
of  justice  to  both  state  and  criminal;  and  he  felt  s;iti^ficd  his 
action  would  be  approved/ 
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THE  new  constitution,  as  has  been  already  shown,  provided 
that  the  terms  of  state  officers  in  general,  not  including  the 
justices  of  the  supreme  court  and  judges  of  the  superior 
courts  who  were  to  hold  for  longer  periods,  should  be  for  four 
years — except  those  elected  in  1879  should  hold  for  only  three 
years.  Former  gubernatorial  elections  had  all  taken  place  in 
odd  years.  The  object  of  the  change  seems  to  have  been  to 
make  the  elections  for  governors  and  state  officers  in  general 
take  place  in  the  even  years  not  bissextile,  or  in  the  even  years 
when  there  was  no  election  for  president  and  vice-president  of 
the  United  States.  The  first  of  these  even-year  gubernatorial 
elections  was  to  take  place  in  November,  1882;  and  in  anticipa- 
tion of  it  the  political  parties  began  to  stir  early.  The  Demo- 
cratic state  convention  met  at  San  Jos^  on  June  20  and  nominated 
a  ticket  with  George  Stoneman  for  governor  and  John  Daggett 
for  lieutenant-governor.  The  Republicans  met  at  Sacramento 
on  August  30  and  nominated  Morris  M.  Estee  for  governor  and 
Alvah  R.  Conklin  for  lieutenant-governor.  The  Prohibitionists, 
at  San  Francisco  on  July  1 1,  nominated  Richard  H.  McDonald 
and  William  Sims ;  and  the  Greenback  Labor  party,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  September  6,  Thomas  J.  McQuiddy  and  W.  J.  Sweasey, 
for  the  same  offices.  The  election,  held  on  November  7,  1882, 
resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the  Democrats  by  an  average  vote  of 
about  eighty-seven  thousand  to  seventy-four  thousand  for  the 
Republicans;  but  Stoneman  for  governor  had  ninety  thousand 
six  hundred  and  ninety-four  to  sixty-seven  thousand  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  for  Estee,  fifty-seven  hundred  and  seventy-two 
for  McDonald  and  a  thousand  and  twenty  for  McQuiddy.  The 
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for  congress,  William  S.  Rosecransand  Campbell  I*.  ] 
acratSp  and  Horace  F.  Page  and  Roniualdo  Pachcco,  Rq>a^ 
licans,  were  elected.    The  new  assembly  had  a  majority 

Republicans, 

As  the  new  constitution  required  the  legislature  to  mod  igiii 
in  i8St,that  body  convened,  in  accordance  with  its  provtsioai, 
at  Sacramento  on  January  3.  Perkins  presented  Itis  first  rcguiv 
message  the  same  day.  He  said  that  the  year  just  past  bad  beeo 
propitious  and  the  condition  of  the  state  on  tlie  whole  prosperm 
As  one  evidence  of  this,  he  stated  that  the  assessed  valtie  of 
property  had  been  increased  more  than  one  hundred  and  eigbt- 
een  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars;  but  at  the  same  time  beidded 
that  the  taxation,  occasioned  by  the  new  constitution,  had  aiso 
been  increased  He  next  adv'erted  to  the  fact  that  the  power  oi 
the  state  board  of  equalisation  had  been  neutralized  by  a  dedskvi 
of  the  supreme  court;  and  he  went  on  to  syggc^  that  a  new 
constitutional  amendment  of  the  new  constitution  was  a  necessity, 
lie  that  touched  on  the  public  schools  and  said  thal»  while 
1S49  the  first  public  school  had  opened  at  San  Fnifidsco 
only  three  pupils,  the  attendance  had  grown  in  thirtj^-oi 
to  over  a  hundred  thousand,  and  the  value  of  pubUc 
property  increased  from  nothing  to  some  seven  millions 
dollars;  but  he  added  that  over  fift}'  thousand  children  in 
state  had  not  attended  any  scboolj  and  in  this  reflect  the  co^ 
tion  of  aflairs  was  not  satislkclofy.  He  also  adverted  to 
refomis  in  the  judidaiy  department,  but  pointed  out  that  costs  in 
judicial  proceedings^  and  particularly  in  cases  of  attachmeots, 
foreclosures  and  settlement  of  estates  in  probate,  were  excessive; 
and  he  recommended  radical  change  He  called  attention  to 
the  fact  tliat  the  county  government  act,  passed  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, had  been  declared  unconstitutional  and  spoke  of  the  need 
of  new  legislation  for  county,  as  also  Ibr  city  and  toMm,  govern* 
ment.  There  was  a  neccsstt}%  he  thought,  for  something  In  be 
done  in  £ivor  of  immigration,  for  the  reason  that  for  fi\e  years 
had  sul^tantiaUy  stopped — tn  part  at  least  on  account  of  the  ti 
bulcnt  agitation  about  Chinese  and  labor  troublesL  He  therefore 
recommended  that  pubticatiDns  should  he  made  under  autbori^ 
of  the  state  of  its  resources,  prices  and  locations  with  the 
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of  attracting  desirable  new  population.  He  expressed  himself 
against  the  doctrine  of  riparian  rights  as  to  the  southern  portion 
of  the  state,  or  what  he  called  the  irrigable  sections,  and  called 
attention  to  the  reports  of  the  state  engineer  on  the  questions  of 
drainage,  irrigation  and  the  effects  of  hydraulic  mining.  He 
favored  a  labor  bureau  as  an  institution  that  had  given  satis&c- 
tion  in  other  states,  and  said  that  six  thousand  dollars  had  been 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  by  the  last  legislature  but  had 
remained  unexpended  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  bill  for  its 
creation.  He  spoke  also  of  the  state  prisons,  reform  schools  and 
juvenile  offenders;  stated  that  on  June '30,  1880,  there  were 
eleven  hundred  and  sixteen  patients  at  Stockton  and  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  at  Napa;  considered  it  necessary  to  keep  up 
and  maintain  the  National  Guard,  and  expressed  himself  opposed 
to  permitting  charges  to  be  made  for  traveling  over  the  trails  in 
the  Yosemite  valley  and  Marippsa  big-tree  grove.  He  likewise 
mentioned  a  marked  decrease  of  receipts  by  the  state  harbor 
commissioners  and  accounted  for  it  by  the  previous  financial 
depression  over  the  whole  country;  and  in  conclusion  he  spoke 
of  the  laws  recently  passed  against  the  Chinese  as  not  the  proper 
method  of  getting  rid  of  them,  and  of  the  rights  of  women  to  the 
elective  franchise.* 

The  term  of  United  States  Senator  Newton  Booth,  who  had 
been  elected  on  December  20,  1873,  for  a  full  term  to  commence 
on  March  4,  1875,  was  to  expire  on  March  3,  1881 ;  and,  under 
the  act  of  congress  upon  the  subject,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
legislature  of  1881  to  elect  a  successor.  On  January  13,  the 
second  Tuesday  after  the  meeting  and  organization  of  the  legis- 
lature, as  prescribed  by  law,  the  subject  was  taken  up  in  each 
house.  The  Republicans  nominated  John  F.  Miller;  the  Demo- 
crats William  T.  Wallace.  In  the  senate,  Henry  George  was 
nominated  as  a  third  candidate;  and  in  the  assembly,  Campbell  P. 
Berry.  In  the  senate,  Miller  received  twenty-seven  votes,  Wallace 
ten,  and  George  two;  and  in  the  assembly.  Miller  forty-two, 
Wallace  thirty-four,  and  Berry  two.  On  the  next  day  in  joint 
assembly  Miller  was  declared  elected.*    I  le  soon  afterwards  pro- 

*  I  Ap{>endix  to  Legislative  Journals,  1881. 
»  Senate  Journal,  1881,  46,  47,  52. 
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Springfield  in  Missouri,  by  the  way  of  Canadian  river,  Albuquer- 
que and  AguaFria,  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Colorado  Chiquito; 
from  there  as  nearly  as  practicable  along  the  thirty-fifth  parallel 
of  latitude  to  the  Colorado  river,  and  thence  to  the  Pacific.  It 
was  granted  a  right  of  way  for  one  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of 
its  line,  together  with  necessary  station,  depot,  side-track  and 
shop  grounds  and  the  right  to  take  stone,  timber  and  earth  for 
construction  within  its  right  of  way.  It  was  also  given  ever}' 
alternate  odd  section  of  public  land  along  its  line  for  forty  miles 
on  each  side  in  the  territories,  and  for  twenty  miles  on  each  side 
in  the  states,  with  a  right  to  select  lieu  lands  in  case  the  lands 
along  the  line  could  not  be  taken.  There  was  no  money  to  be 
given  or  bonds  to  be  secured;  there  had  to  be  one  million  dollars 
of  stock  subscribed  and  ten  per  cent  paid  in  within  two  years, 
and  the  work  of  construction  was  to  commence  within  the  same 
period ;  advance  thereafter  not  less  than  fifty  miles  each  year,  and 
be  completed  on  or  before  July  4,  1878.  At  the  same  time,  the 
act  recognized  the  existence  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  of  California  and  provided  that  it  might  connect  with 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  line  near  the  boundary  line  of  California 
and  that  it  should  have  similar  grants  of  lands  and  be  subject  to 
like  conditions.*  The  time  of  commencement  of  construction  was 
subsequently  specially  lengthened  in  favor  of  the  California  com- 
pany. Afterwards  on  March  3,  1871,  congress  passed  another 
act  organizing  and  incorporating  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  which  was  designed  to  run  from  Marshall,  Harrison 
county,  Texas,  to  Kl  Paso;  thence  through  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  by  the  most  direct  and  eligible  route  to  the  Colorado 
river  at  or  near  the  southeastern  corner  of  California,  and  thence 
to  San  Diei^o.  It  gave  a  right  of  way  for  two  hundred  feet  on 
each  side  of  the  line  and  the  same  kind  of  land  grant  which  had 
been  given  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  In  addition,  it  was  given 
special  authority  to  issue  construction  and  land  bonds,  and  was 
required  to  be  completed  in  five  years.  And,  as  in  the  former 
case,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California  was 
authorized  to  connect  with  it  from  Tehachapi.* 

*  IJ.  S.  Stats.  1865-6,  292-299. 
"''U.  S.  Stats.  1870-1,  573-579- 
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Notwithstanding  the  want  of  the  magnificent  subsidy  given  to 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  proceeded  to  build  its  line  from  Lathrop  south- 
ward through  Fresno,  Tehachapi  and  Mojave  to  Los  Angeles, 
and  thence  southeastward  towards  Fort  Yuma  on  the  Colorado 
river.  On  this  line,  the  Sierra  Nevada  had  to  be  passed  at 
Tehachapi  and  a  tunnel  considerably  over  a  mile  in  length  con- 
structed through  the  San  Fernando  mountains,  both  involving 
great  outlay  and  skill;  but  both  were  carried  through  with 
success.  On  September  5,  1876,  the  line  was  completed  between 
Lathrop  and  Indian  Wells  on  the  border  of  the  Colorado  desert, 
a  distance  of  about  five  hundred  and  eighteen  miles — connecting 
Los  Angeles,  which  was  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  miles 
south  of  Lathrop,  with  San  Francisco  and  the  Central  Pacific 
system.  The  junction  was  formed  and  celebrated  with  a  spike  of 
San  Gabriel  gold,  driven  by  an  orange-handled  silver  hammer  in 
the  hands  of  Charles  Crocker  in  presence  of  a  large  and  enthu- 
siastic crowd,  at  Lang's  station  in  Soledad  Cafion  near  the  eastern 
end  of  the  San  Fernando  tunnel.  In  six  months  more  the  line 
was  extended  from  Indian  Wells  across  the  desert  to  Fort  Yuma 
on  the  Colorado  river;  and  subsequently  it  was  carried  across  the 
continent  connecting  with  various  lines  as  it  approached  the  east. 
And  it  may  here  be  added,  that  afterwards  another  line  was  built 
by  the  same  company  from  Mojave  to  the  Needles  on  the  Colo- 
rado river,  being  a  portion  of  the  line  provided  for  in  the  act 
organizing  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Company;  and  in  the  other 
direction,  a  line  was  pushed  up  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
state,  which  connected  with  an  Oregon  line  and  formed  connec- 
tions with  northern  transcontinental  roads. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
which  was  composed  of  the  same  members  as  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  adopted  much  the  same  plan  of  absorbing  all 
the  small  lines  coming  or  likely  to  come  in  competition  with  it, 
as  had  been  the  policy  and  practice  of  the  other  company. 
Regarded  as  one  great  institution,  under  whatever  name  it 
might  be  called — and  it  finally  came  to  carry  on  its  business 
chiefly  under  the  name  of  the  "Southern  Pacific  Company,"  a 
Kentucky  corporation  organized  under  a  special  act  of  that  state 
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in  1884 — it  was  growing  to  immense  proportions  and  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  exercising  wide-spread  influence  in  almost 
every  direction.  In  the  conduct  of  its  business,  its  managers 
looked  out  for  their  own  interests ;  and  as  these  interests,  at  least 
in  the  light  in  which  they  regarded  them,  often  conflicted  with 
those  of  others;  and  particularly  as  it  began  to  be  understood 
what  immense  fortunes  had  been  made  out  of  the  bonds  and 
lands,  which  the  government  had  lavishly  thrown  into  their  laps, 
much  ill-will  was  excited;  and  the  railroad  and  its  directors 
became  exceedingly  unpopular,  as  has  been  seen  manifested  by 
the  numerous  attacks  upon  it  and  them  from  year  to  year  in  the 
legislature  as  well  as  in  almost  limitless  newspaper  articles  and 
public  harangues.  It  was  this  hostile  feeling,  increased  and 
intensified  by  charges  against  the  railroad  managers  of  interfering 
in  politics,  corrupting  legislators  and  judges  and  monopolizing 
and  tyrannizing  over  all  branches  of  business  and  affairs  in  gen- 
eral, that  led  to  the  legislative  efforts  to  regulate  freights  and 
fares,  the  appointment  of  commissioners  of  transportation,  and 
finally  to  the  organization  of  the  railroad  commissioners  by 
the  new  constitution,  already  referred  to.  As  one  of  such  rail- 
road commissioners,  Stoneman  almost  from  the  start  assumed  a 
position  of  antagonism  to  the  other  two,  Joseph  S.  Cone  and 
Charles  J.  Bcerstecher,  who  were  supposed,  and  apparently  with 
reason,  to  manifest  a  decided  leaning  towards  the  railroad  side. 
At  any  rate,  little  or  nothing  of  importance  in  the  way  of  regulating 
freights  and  fares,  and  nothing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commu- 
nity in  general, was  accomplished;  while  at  the  same  time  every  dis- 
agreement— particularly  when  there  was  a  quarrel  and  the  minority 
of  one  was  effectually  run  over  by  the  majority  of  two — served  to 
raise  Stoneman  in  public  estimation.  It  seemed  to  make  no  dif- 
ference that  he  manifested  no  skill  in  the  fight — and,  whatever  his 
excellence  on  the  battle-field,  he  was  not  a  success  in  the  combat 
in  which  he  was  now  engaged.  All  that  the  public  required,  how- 
ever, was  that  he  should  stand  up  as  an  opponent  of  the  railroad; 
and,  as  he  did  so  with  great  persistence  and  without  ever  for  a 
moment  harboring  a  thought  of  surrender,  he  became  a  sort  of 
popular  hero;  and  the  result  was  that,  when  taken  up  and  run  by 
the  Democrats,  being  looked  upon  as  an  uncompromising  enemy 
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of  the  railroad,  he  was  not  only  elected,  but  the  popular  fevof 
with  which  he  was  regarded  helped  to  elect  the  rest  of  the 
Democratic  ticket 

Stoneman*s  inauguration  as  governor  took  place  on  January 
I0>  1S83,  In  his  inaugural  remark after  referring  to  the  gen- 
erally prosperous  condition  of  public  affairs,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  recent  political  contests  and  said  that  several  impor- 
tant problems  had  been  solved  by  them.  One  was  that  corrupt 
combinations  of  men  for  advancing  the  selfish  interests  of  particu- 
lar persons  and  factions  could  not  override  the  popular  will; 
another,  that  the  interference  of  federal  authority  hi  the  local 
affairs  of  the  south  would  not  be  tolerated;  and  still  another,  that 
the  assessment  of  federal  ofifice- holders  and  employees  to  raise 
corruption  funds  would  not  avail.  The  result  was  to  give 
renewed  confidence  to  the  advocates  of  popular  elections,  and  to 
strengthen  faitli  in  the  incorruptibility  of  the  people.  He 
expressed  himself  in  favor  of  giving  force  and  efficacy  to  the 
^oard  of  equalization,  which  had  been  shorn  of  its  powers  by 
the  supreme  court;  and  in  the  same  connection  he  said  that  sev- 
eral great  corporations,  referring  to  the  railroad  companies,  had 
_efused  to  pay  their  taxes;  and  he  recommended  that  the  whole 
power  of  the  state  should  be  exerted  in  compelling  them  to  bear 
their  just  proportion  of  the  public  burdens.  To  permit  Ihem  any 
longer  to  escape  would  be  to  admit  that  the  state  had  fostered  a 
rvant  who  liad  "grown  into  an  insolent  and  tyrannical  master." 
he  subject  of  freights  and  fares  and  prevention  of  discrimina- 
tions had  for  years  occupied  much  attention;  the  demand  for 
their  regulation  had  been  universal,  and  a  special  commission  had 
been  chosen  under  the  new  organic  law  to  carry  out  and  execute 
the  popular  will.  But  so  &r,  the  railroad  commission  had 
entirely  neglected  and  refused  to  take  any  positive  steps  towards 
enforcing  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  constitution  and 
the  laws;  and  all  hope  of  relief  from  it  had  had  to  be  deferred.  It 
was  to  be  hoped  that  the  incoming  commission  would  be  com- 
posed of  men  of  sufficient  courage  and  sagacity  to  properly  meet 
and  solve  the  questions  Jjivolved,  which  constituted  the  great 
living  issue  of  the  day;  and  he  promised  all  the  power  and  influ- 
43  Vou  tv. 
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cnce  of  the  executive  department  to  bring  it  to  a  final 
satisfactory  termination. 

He  took  a  positive  and  decided  stand  against  the  *'SuiKb}r  law" 
as  an  enactment  that  was  opposed  to  democratic  teachings  lad 
found  no  support  among  liberal-minded  people.  Under  vmrioos 
forms,  such  a  law  had  been  on  the  statute-book  far  nearly  a  qw* 
ter  of  a  centurj^;  and  now  and  then  spasmodic  efforts  had  been 
made  to  enforce  it  But  all  these  efforts  bad  bwn  without  suc- 
cess. In  every  contest  before  the  courts,  the  concUtion  of  public 
opinion  had  been  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  law  itself  and  not 
the  defendant  charged  with  infringing  it  had  been  on  triaL  Eved 
when  the  testimony  of  infringement  had  been  conclusive,  juiks 
had  almost  uniformly  refused  to  convict — a  condition  of  af&xnt 
not  observed  with  reference  to  any  other  portion  of  the  crimiiial 
j  urisprudence.  He  deemed  it  unwise  to  encumber  the  penal  code 
any  longer  with  a  provision  that  could  not  be  enforced,  and 
in  effect  recommended  its  repeat  He  called  attcntioa  to  thc£ic£ 
that  the  legislature  would  be  called  upon  to  re^apportion  the 
state  into  congressional^  senatorial  and  assembly  districts  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  it  would  not  be  done  in  a  partisan  sptril 
as  had  been  too  often  the  case.  He  congratulated  the  people  oa 
the  relief  afforded  by  congress  against  *'the  much  deplored  cv3 
of  Chinese  immigration/*  though  at  the  same  time  he  tfaoagbt 
*it  might  justly  and  properly  have  extended  much  farther,**  He 
adverted  to  a  number  of  subjects  upon  which  it  would  be  neocs* 
sary  under  the  new  constitution  to  legislatCp  such  as  a  geneial 
road  law,  laws  establishing  a  system  of  county  govemmeott 
and  laws  providing  for  the^  incorporation  and  govemoaeiit 
of  cities  and  towns,  which  should  be  uniform  thfougbmit  the 
state.  In  reference  to  the  state  prisons,  he  thought  that  a  system 
of  isolation  and  solitary  confinement  should  be  instituted  for  the 
most  vicious  convicts;  and  he  recommended  that  sUl  prisoiien 
should  in  the  first  pl;ice  be  sent  to  San  Quenlin;  that  they  sfaooU 
then  be  graded  by  the  state  prison  directors,  atid  that  the  mosEt 
hardened  should  be  sent  to  the  Folsom  or  other  prison  thai  miglMt 
be  established  for  such  severer  puni^^hment  as  might  be  adopted. 
In  other  words,  he  proposed  that  Sin  Quenlin  should  be  a  dis- 
tributing prison,  to  which  all  commitments  should  be  made,  and 
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where  complete  records  in  all  cases  should  be  kept,  and  that 
all  the  other  prisons  should  be  subordinate  branches.  He  also 
invited  earnest  attention  to  the  subject  of  irrigation  and  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  the  protection  and  regulation  of  the 
use  of  water— a  matter  which  had  proved  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with  in  legislation.  In  concUision,  he  recommended 
the  strictest  economy*  the  guarding  against  the  creation  of  new 
offices  or  commissions,  and  the  abohtion  of  any  useless  ones  that 
might  be  in  existence,  *'To  lighten  the  burdens  of  taxation,  to 
reduce  the  expenses  to  tlie  lowest  possible  standard,  to  allow  the 
largest  personal  liberty  consistent  with  the  general  welfare^  not  to 
govern  except  where  government  is  necessary,  to  administer  the 
law  evenly  and  impartially  on  all  classes  and  interests — these/* 
said  hcj  "are  my  ideas  of  tlie  requirements  of  the  day  and  of  the 
true  theory  of  our  form  of  government"^ 

One  of  the  first  matters  of  special  importance  and  interest  that 
came  up  in  the  senate  of  1SS3  was  a  question  of  confirming 
appointments.  Governor  Perkins  at  the  end  of  1880  had  named 
N.  Green  Curtis  as  a  regent  of  the  university  of  California;  but 
the  senate  of  18S1,  on  account  principally  of  Curtis*  prominent 
advocacy  of  the  confederacy  during  the  civil  warj  refused  to  con- 
firm Iiim*  Upon  thisj  Perkins  sent  in  an  extraordinary  special 
message  to  the  effect  tliat  he  supposed  the  senate  had  been  labor- 
ing under  "some  misunderstanding  as  to  the  gentleman  namedp" 
and  renominating  him.  The  senate  again  rejected  him.  Sub- 
sequently^ Perkins  nominated  N,  Green  Curtis  for  the  third  time 
and  also  Isaias  W.  Hell  man  and  Leland  Stanford  as  regents  of 
the  university,  as  well  as  a  few  other  officers;  and  it  was  these 
names  that  now  came  up  for  confirmation.  They  were  all  refused 
confirmation;  an after  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  effect 
of  an  unconfirmed  appointment  by  the  governor,  Curtis  and 
Hellman,  who  had  been  acting  in  the  meanwhile  as  regents, 
resigned  their  offices,  and  Stanford  s  name  was  withdrawn  by 
req  u  est/  Th  o  u  gh  s  u  ch  a  rej  ecti  on  of  a  p  ro  m  i  n  e  n  t  Rep  ubl  i  can  by 
a  Democratic  senate  or  of  a  prominent  Democrat  by  a  Repub- 
lican senate  was  not  unusual  and  was  almost  invariably  accepted 

*  *  t  Appendix  to  Legislative  J oumdSf 
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with  graceful  submission  to  the  dominant  party g  it  was  said  ihA 
Stanford  felt  greatly  chagrined ;  and,  according  to  ^omc  account*, 
it  was  partly  for  tliat  reason  that  he  detcmiined  to  build  ami 
endow  a  university  of  his  own*  Though  there  may  have  bcco 
no  truth  in  these  rumors,  it  is  certain  that  soon  afterwards  be 
commcaced  making  arrangements  for  his  magnificent  in^iUtutioii, 
called  the  *'Leland  Stanford  Jr  University"  at  Palo  Alto  in  Santa 
Clara  county,  which  in  a  few  years  became,  if  not  a  riv  al  of  the 
state  university  at  Berkeley,  a  twin  scat  of  learning;  and  it  was 
thus  that  California  acquired  the  proud  distinction,  not  onlycf 
having  done  more  and  better  for  education  than  any  other  statr 
of  its  years  in  the  Union, but  also  of  having  two  of  the  htghe-^t 
grade  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States, 

The  next  matter  of  interest  was  an  act  for  the  reptral  of  tlic 
so-called  "Sunday  law.*'  It  was  the  first  bill  ofTcrcd  in  the  s«cnaf c 
and  passed  that  body  by  a  vote  of  twenty-two  a)"cs  to  itinc  nocv 
In  the  assembly  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  forty-seven  ayes  to  lwait>"- 
one  noes.'  At  this  session  were  also  passed  important  acts — 
wiiich  cither  could  not  be  reached  or  had  failed  at  the  prcvioos 
sessions  under  the  new  constitution— concerning  roads  and  bigli- 
ways;  the  improvement  of  streets;  the  classiiicalion  of  municipal 
corporations;  the  organization»  incorporation  and  govcmnicnt  oT 
municipal  coq>oration5;  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  systlcm 
of  county  and  township  governments;  and  the  apportionmetit  of 
the  state  into  congressional,  senatorial  and  assembly  dbtricts.' 
At  this  session  also  was  passed  an  act  establishing  a  state  board 
of  horticulture,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  and  cspcdally 
under  the  presidency  of  Ellwood  Cooper,  an  entbusi  i  *  it- 
grower  of  Santa  Barbara  county,  accomplished  great  a  tig 
good  to  the  state.  The  ready  recognition  and  acceptance,  by  this 
board,  of  the  discovery,  by  Albert  Kceberle,  of  Austral'  ts 
that  destroy  most  of  the  fruit-tree  pests,  and  the  inipor.  ■ ;  .,;jd 
dissemination  by  it  of  these  insects,  have  not  only  already  beai 
of  incalculable  benefit,  but  have  suggested  the  plan  and  opened 
the  way  for  further  activity  in  the  same  and  cognate  diredkMls, 
the  importance  iind  value  nf  which  are  beyond  e^ttimalinn*  In 

'Senate  Journal,  i8Sj»  do;  Assembly  JiKimiit«  iSS^,  339. 
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the  same  line,  though  not  attended  with  the  same  success  as  a 
state  institution,  was  an  act  to  establish  a  board  of  silk  culture. 
Another  act  of  this  session,  which  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
unnecessary,  or  at  least  has  not  accomplished  the  good  expected 
of  it,  was  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  a  bureau  of  labor 
statistics/ 

A  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  assembly,  early  in  the 
session,  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  railroad  commissioners 
who  had  just  gone  out  of  office.  An  attempt  to  table  it  having 
been  defeated  by  a  vote  of  sixty-nine  to  seven,  the  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted,  and  the  subject  referred  to  the  committee 
on  corporations,  which  reported  towards  the  end  of  the  session. 
It  in  substance  found  that  the  commissioners,  Stoneman,  Cone 
and  Beerstecher,  had  not  properly  attended  to  their  duties  but 
carried  on  other  business;  that  Stoneman  did  not  make  anything 
out  of  the  office;  that  Cone,  though  wealthy  before,  had  received 
deeds  for  large  tracts  of  land  from  the  railroad  company  while 
in  office — intimating  that  he  must  have  been  afforded  extra 
facilities  in  procuring  them — ^and  that  Beerstecher  had  gone  into 
office  poor  and  come  out  comparatively  rich.  It  also  found  that 
Stoneman  had  made  an  attempt  to  accomplish  something  in  the 
way  of  regulating  freights  and  fares,  but  had  been  defeated  by 
his  colleagues ;  and  that  Cone  shortly  before  the  end  of  his  term, 
but  so  late  that  nothing  could  be  accomplished,  had  also  made  a 
similar  attempt  It  declared  in  effect  that  no  good  had  been 
done  by  the  commission  and  asked  that  the  testimony  taken  on 
the  investigation  should  be  published,  which  was  accordingly 
ordered  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  unfriendliness  of  the 
committee  to  Cone  and  Beerstecher  and  its  manner  of  handling 
the  subject,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  railroad  commission 
was  so  far  not  a  success ;  and  that  neither  of  these  two  commis- 
sioners gained  any  credit  with  the  people  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  filled  the  office.' 

It  can  not  be  truthfully  said  that  office-holders  during  the  pre- 
vious administration  were  worse  than  ordinary,  or  that  they  were 
not  better  than  had  been  the  case  in  many  former  administra- 

» Stats.  1883.  27,289,  369. 
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tions;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  this  session  of  1885,  and  particu 
in  the  assembly,  there  was  a  more  than  common  dtsposttioii  ti» 
make  and  entertain  accusations.  In  addition  to  the  railroad 
commission,  the  state  prison  management  received  its  attentioci; 
and  a  minority  report  was  made,  charging  loose  and  ncgUgeot 
conduct  by  the  warden ;  but,  if  there  was  any  evidence  to  sus^b 
the  allegation,  it  did  not  appear.'  It  is  certain  that  Governor 
Perkins'  prediction  that  there  would  be  no  further  need  of  appro- 
priations for  the  state  prisons  was  not  realized.  Among  otlicr 
matters  of  inquiry,  instituted  in  the  assembly,  was  one  agaimt 
Judge  Marcus  P*  Wiggin-  This  officer  held  under  an  act  whkli 
had  been  passed  in  1880  for  an  additional  judge  of  the  superior 
court  of  Mono  county.  Several  charges  of  misconduct  were 
made  against  him;  and  an  investigation  resuhed  in  a  report  that 
he  should  be  removed  from  office,  Wiggiii  replied  and  defended 
himself  with  spirit;  but  it  made  no  difference.  An  tmpeacbment 
was  moved  and  for  a  while  there  seemed  a  likelihood  of  a  kifig 
and  costly  trial.  But  before  matters  went  further^  the  charges 
were  withdrawn  and  Wiggin  resigned  his  office.  And  about  the 
same  time,  the  act  of  18S0,  providing  for  an  additional  judge  of 
Mono  county,  was  repealed/ 

The  women's  rights  advocates  continued  their  storming  of  tlie 
halls  of  legislation,  but  failed  to  accomplish  anything  except  to 
keep  up  Uie  agitation*  One  of  them  asked  for  the  passage  of  an 
act  "to  declare  and  protect  the  identity  of  married  wotiicn/'  Her 
object  seems  to  have  been  "to  recognise  a  married  woman  as  an 
individual  and  not  the  slave  of  her  husband/'  It  is  possible^  and 
indeed  probable,  that  by  identity  she  meant  individuaJily ;  but 
under  any  circumstances  she  appears  to  have  had  little  idra  of 
what  she  was  seeking;  and,  instead  of  accomplisihing  an>thtiif;, 
she  was  simply  affording  another  instance,  too  common  in  the  cofi- 
t rovers ies  about  women  s  rights,  of  a  good  cau.«ie  injured  by  poor 
advocacy/  Another  project  offered  at  this  session  was  a  bill  tn 
provide  what  was  fondly  called  '*a  simple,  speedy  and  inexpcn* 

*  Assemblv  Jourti.il,         432,  5S1;  Scn;itc  Joum;i!,         *7^*  ^77^ 
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sivc  system  of  procedure  in  civil  cases/*  Its  author's  idea  seems 
to  have  been  to  do  away  with  all  the  learning  of  the  law,  and  ac- 
complish for  jurisprudence  what  some  unbalanced  minds  have 
proposed  for  government  by  returning  to  a  state  of  nature.  He 
appears  to  have  good*naturedly  admitted  that  all  other  lawyers 
would  differ  from  him;  .but  he  maintained  that  "the  opinion  of  a 
single  reputable  attorney,  condemnatory  of  the  existing  system 
and  recommendatory  of  that  proposed  by  the  bill  under  consider- 
ation, should  have  more  weight  than  the  combined  testimony  of 
all  other  attorneys  to  the  contrary*"  But,  like  many  other 
reforms  so  exceedingly  far  ahead  of  the  comprehension  and 
appreciation  of  contemporaries^  it  got  no  further  than  introduction 
and  died  of  immaturity/  As,  however,  no  such  bills  passed  the 
houses,  Stoneman  had  little  or  no  occasion  to  exercise  the  veto 
power.  He  in  fact  used  it  on  very  few  occasions*  In  one 
instance  he  disapproved  a  bill  because  an  identical  act  had 
already  been  approved;  in  another  instance  he  vetoed  a  bill 
appropriating  money  to  purchase  trails  in  Yosemite  valley  on 
the  ground  that  enough  money  had  already  been  appropriated 
for  tliat  purpose;  and  in  still  another  instance  he  struck  from  the 
general  appropriation  bill  an  item  of  nine  thousand  dollars,  for 
contingent  expenses  of  the  controller's  office,  oti  the  ground  that 
only  two  hundred  dollars  had  been  asked  for;  and  all  these 
vetoes  were,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  sustained' 

Scarcely  had  the  legislature  adjourned^  when  railroad  matters 
again  became  the  subject  of  attention.  The  new  railroad  commis- 
sioners^— Gideon  J,  Carpenter,  William  P.  Humphreys  and  William 
W,  Foote — had  taken  office  in  January,  i  S83 ;  but  it  soon  became 
manifest  tliat  they  were  inharmonious  and  that  nothing  satisfac- 
tory to  public  expectation  would  be  accomplished.  Carpenter 
and  Humphreys  seemed  to  agree,  but  did  nothing;  while  Foote, 
like  Stoneman  in  the  previous  commission,  was  in  opposition. 
Being,  however^  a  man  of  combative  nature  and  much  oratorical 
force,  instead  of  merely  making  his  objections  and  resting  on 
them  like  Stoneman,  he  kept  up  a  regular  fusilade  of  hot  shot, 
which  if  it  accomplished  nothing  else  rendered  the  position  of  his 

^ilssembly  Journal,  1883,  224,  265:  Senate  J purnal,  iSSjtj  248, 
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colleagues  uncomfortable  and  added  to  the  popular  inflammation. 
This  continued  growing  until,  in  the  early  part  of  1884,  an  unex- 
pected and  unusual  event  occurred  which  roused  the  administra- 
tion and  caused  a  sort  of  political  explosion.  After  the  adoption 
of  the  new  constitution  and  the  lodgment  by  it  of  the  power  of 
assessing  railroads  in  the  st^te  board  of  equalization — or  in  other 
words  for  a  period  of  four  years — the  principal  railroads  had 
refused  to  pay  the  taxes  levied  against  them.  The  result  was  a 
number  of  suits,  some  by  the  state  and  some  by  counties,  against 
the  delinquents  for  not  only  the  taxes  but  also  for  the  interest 
and  penalties  prescribed  by  law,  which  amounted  at  that  time  to 
a  very  large  sum.  The  most  important  of  these  suits  had  been 
brought  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  in  San  Francisco,  then 
held  by  Judge  Lorenzo  Sawyer,  and  were  under  the  control,  so 
far  as  the  prosecution  was  concerned,  of  Edward  C.  Marshall,  the 
state  attorney-general.  The  general  expectation  was  a  j  udgment, 
in  favor  of  the  state  and  counties  plaintiff,  for  the  full  amount 
claimed ;  when  all  at  once  it  became  known  that  Marshall  had 
compromised  the  cases,  by  releasing  the  interest  and  penalties  and 
accepting  the  simple  amount  of  the  taxes.  He  claimed,  and 
assumed,  the  right  as  attorney-general  to  act  according  to  his 
own  judgment  and  will;  and,  according  to  his  declaration,  he  had 
made  an  advantageous  settlement  But  the  administration  and 
the  public  generally  and,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  which  had  elected  him,  were  of  a  very  different 
opinion;  and  when  the  facts  became  known  great  excitement 
prevailed. 

Stoneman,  regarding  the  honor  of  the  state  involved  and  the 
situation  critical,  determined  to  at  once  call  an  extra  session  of 
the  legislature,  and  accordingly  on  March  5  issued  a  proclamation 
for  that  purpose,  fixing  the  time  of  meeting  for  March  24,  1884. 
In  this  document,  he  said  the  tax  suits  had  under  various  pretexts 
been  delayed  and  were  at  last  terminated  by  proceedings,  which 
practically  established  that,  while  nothing  was  collectible  from 
the  railroad  companies,  yet  the  state  was  willing  to  accept  what- 
ever they  saw  fit  to  pay.  The  humiliating  attitude,  in  which  the 
state  was  thus  placed,  should  fill  the  heart  of  every  public-spirited 
citizen  with  regret  and  mortification;  whilst  the  disturbance  of 
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the  financial  system  of  the  country,  by  the  repeated  and  persistent 
deHnquency  of  these  companies,  no  wise  man  should  willingly 
permit  to  continue.  The  condition  of  affairs  also  demanded  a 
change  with  reference  to  the  regulation  of  the  business  of  trans- 
portation companies.  The  plan  of  electing  railroad  commission- 
ers from  districts  had  not  given  satisfaction ;  a  wide-spread  dis- 
content existed  on  account  of  failure  to  adjust  a  tariff  of  freights 
and  fares;  and,  if  the  results  so  long  hoped  for  from  the  commis- 
sion were  ever  to  be  attained,  it  would  have  to  be  through  a 
revision  of  the  constitution  and  laws  upon  the  subject.  •  He,  there- 
fore, regarding  the  occasion  as  extraordinary,  called  the  legislative 
bodies  in  extra  session,  to  submit  to  them  six  amendments  to  the 
constitution  relating  to  railroad  commissioners  and  their  election 
from  the  state  at  large,  to  railroad  taxes  and  to  freights  and  fares; 
also  laws  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  income  taxes  from 
railroads  and  other  corporations;  laws  relating  to  revenue  in  gen- 
eral ;  laws  for  the  sale  of  railroad  property  for  delinquent  taxes  ; 
laws  to  prevent  the  ratification  of  any  compromise  or  judgment 
by  consent  in  any  tax  case,  by  which  a  less  amount  had  been  or 
was  to  be  received  than  the  sum  due  by  law  or  claimed  in  the 
complaint  for  tax,  interest  and  penalty;  laws  more  clearly  defining 
the  duties  and  powers  of  the  attorney -general,  district  attorney 
and  boards  of  supervisors  in  reference  to  the  collection  of  delin- 
quent taxes,  and  laws  for  the  prosecution  of  and  punishment  for 
discriminations  and  abuses  in  railroad  transportation/ 

The  legislature  accordingly  met  on  Monday,  March  24,  1884. 
As  soon  as  the  houses  organized,  Stoneman  sent  in  a  message 
asking  their  assistance  in  proposing  such  constitutional  amend- 
ments and  passing  such  laws  as  would  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  condition  of  affairs  then  existing  in  reference  to  railroad 
matters ;  also  in  devising  means  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  state 
in  reference  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  tax  suits  and  pro- 
viding for  opening  and  setting  aside  all  compromises,  consent- 
judgments  and  agreements  by  which  the  state  had  lost  or  was 
about  to  lose  any  portion  of  the  taxes,  penalties  or  interest  due 
to  it.  He  then  enlarged  upon  the  subjects  for  which  he  had 
called  them  together,  and  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  he  con- 
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ceived  the  desired  objects  might  be  attaiticcL  In  res 
these  recomrnendationSj  aad  in  apparent  accordance  with  tbei^ 
there  were  introduced  in  the  senate  thirty' -tvv^o  bills,  ntnctccQ  vk 
them  to  amend  the  constitution,  and  in  the  assembly  sixtj'^thrce 
bills,  twenty-seven  of  them  to  amend  the  constitution*  But  if 
soon  became  apparent  tliat  nuthing  of  importance  in  tlic  direc- 
tion pointed  out  by  Stoneman  was  going  to  be  accomplt^bed 
This  was  particularly  evident  in  the  senate,  where  the  Rqmb- 
licans  joined  with  the  Democrats  in  electing  Democratic  officen 
by  a  unanimous  vota  Whatever  otlier  object  they  may  ha%tr 
had  in  this,  it  suon  began  to  be  suspected  that  they  were  looking 
forward  to  the  contest  for  the  next  United  States  senatorslq>i 
which  was  to  be  decided  by  the  legislature  of  1885.  It 
generally  understood  that  Aaron  A.  Sargent,  w^ho  had  been 
United  States  senator  from  1S73  to  1879,  was  to  be  the  Rcpub* 
lican  candidate  for  the  office  and  that  the  railroad  companies,  oo 
account  of  his  very  great  services  to  them,  wxre  to  support  hiia 
with  all  their  power,  as  they  had  favored  him  before.  Bat  it 
seems  that  Lcland  Stanford,  the  president  of  the  railroad  com* 
panies,  had  also  fixed  his  eye  upon  that  office  for  himself;  and  his 
desire  had  begun  to  mul<e  itself  felt  The  first  dcci<!ed  indicatioo 
of  the  fact  and  of  the  undercurrent  in  his  favor,  or  at  least  agaimt 
Sargent,  was  a  remarkable  vote  in  the  early  pjirt  of  thb  extra 
session,  A  short  time  previous,  Sargent,  who  had  been  appointed 
United  States  minister  to  thecourt  of  Berlin  by  President  Arthur» 
had  become  involved  in  a  controversy  wath  the  German  ofBdals 
in  reference  to  the  importatioii  into  Germany  of  American  pork; 
and,  behig  an  outspoken  man  of  very  decided  vicws>  be  bul 
advocated  the  American  side  of  the  question  ivith  perhaps  more 
heat  than  those  courtiers  were  accustomed  to.  Under  the  co"* 
cumstances^  fault  being  found  by  the  German  court  and  the 
newspapers  having  taken  tlic  subject  up,  Charles  W,  Cross^  seoa* 
tor  from  Nevada  county,  a  personal  friend  of  Sargent,  oflcred  a 
resolution  declaring  that  the  senate  approved  Sarg€fit*s  course  in 
upholding  the  interests  of  American  products  at  the  court  of 
Berlin,  and  was  proud  that  the  independent  spirit  of  a  Califomian 
had  dared  to  assert  itself  even  at  the  court  of  the  German  empire* 
A  motion  being  made  to  table  and  in  elTcct  kill  the  resol^tiol^ 
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the  vote  showed  twenty-two  ayes  to  thirteen  noes;  and  among 
the  ayes  were  several  Republicans,  who  afterwards  acted  as 
special  advocates  of  Stanford's  candidacy  against  Sargent.' 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  senate  was  doing  comparatively 
nothing — it  in  fact  passed  only  one  senate  bill — the  assembly  was 
actively  engaged  in  its  work  and  passed  nineteen  assembly  bills 
and  several  important  resolutions,  which  were  supposed  to  cover 
the  objects  for  which  they  had  been  specially  called  together. 
Three  of  these  were  propositions  to  amend  the  constitution  in 
reference  to  the  railroad  commission  and  railroad  regulation  and 
taxation,  and  the  others  chiefly  to  amend  the  laws  in  reference  to 
the  same  subjects.  These,  as  soon  as  passed,  were  sent  to  the 
senate,  which  wrangled  over  them  and  passed  four,  one  of  which 
was  to  provide  for  funding  the  indebtedness  of  counties  in  certain 
cases,  one  to  provide  for  taxes  upon  the  income  of  railroad  cor- 
porations which  failed  to  pay  property  taxes,  and  two  making 
appropriations  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  extra  session.  Among 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  assembly  were  a  series,  usually 
called  the  ''Wallace  resolutions,"  declaring  that  the  railroad 
companies  held  their  roads  and  franchises — paid  for  by  public 
money  and  land — only  as  and  for  a  public  use  and  not  as  their 
private  property;  that  their  management  of  them — only  for  cor- 
porate gain  and  emolument — was  a  flagrant  breach  of  public 
trust;  that  the  railroads  were  subject  to  legislative  control,  which 
however  should  be  exercised  not  oppressively  but  in  a  spirit  of 
justice,  and  that  the  decision  of  the  United  States  circuit  court, 
that  the  power  to  impose  taxes  on  railroad  property  was  limited 
to  the  same  rules  as  the  power  to  tax  the  property  of  private 
persons,  was  in  effect  an  assumption  that  railroad  property  was 
private  property  and  involved  a  grave  judicial  and  political  heresy, 
alarming  in  its  consequences  and  tending  to  subvert  the  rightful 
authority  of  the  state  and  people  over  railway  properties.' 

Another  step,  taken  by  the  assembly  in  the  railroad  controversy, 
was  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  a  portion  of  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee to  the  effect  that  the  state  was  entitled  to  recover  penalties, 
interest  and  counsel  fees  in  the  railroad  suits;  that  the  attorney- 

*  Senate  Journal,  Extra  Session,  1884,  38. 
"Assembly  Journal,  Extra  Session,  1884,  22,  37. 
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general  had  no  authority  to  waive  them;  that  he  intended  to 
waive  the  rights  of  the  state  and  had  done  so  as  far  as  he  could, 
but  that  the  state  might  be  restored  to  its  former  position  by 
setting  aside  and  annulling  his  unauthorized  acts;  that,  as  the 
record  then  stood,  the  question  of  the  rights  of  the  state  was 
not  open  to  review  on  appeal ;  that  the  conduct  and  management 
of  the  attorney-general  was  not  such  as  to  best  enforce  and 
guard  the  rights  of  the  state  and  counties,  and  that  steps  ought 
to  be  taken  to  set  aside  the  proceedings  on  the  stipulations 
entered  into  by  that  functionary.    The  vote  on  the  adoption 
of  this  report  was  forty-seven  ayes  to  sixteen  noes;  and  the  next 
day  a  motion  disclaiming  **all  intention  of  imputing  motives  of 
corruption  or  personal  dishonesty  in  the  attorney-general  in  his 
official  action"  was  tabled  by  a»vote  of  thirty-two  ayes  to  twenty- 
eight  noes.*    But,  as  the  senate  would  not  or  at  least  did  not 
assist  in  the  work  contemplated  by  Stoneman,  little  or  nothing 
in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  him  was  done.    The  subjects 
involved  and  the  motives  governing  members,  however,  received 
fuller  public  discussion  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  expressions  of  public  opinion,  the  Stockton 
Herald  of  April  29.  1884,  charged  David  McClure,  a  Republican 
senator  from  San  Francisco,  with  declaring  that  with  seven 
Republicans  and  fourteen  Democrats  he  would  obstruct  and 
prevent  any  legislation.     He  himself  called  attention  to  the 
charge  and  said  that  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  debate  men- 
tioned by  the  newspaper  and  could  not  possibly  have  made  the 
statement  imputed  to  hini.'    But  the  fact  remains,  that  legislation 
was  obstructed  and  prevented. 

Among  the  bills,  passed  by  the  assembly  and  sent  to  the 
senate,  was  one  to  prevent  discriminations  and  abuses  of  railroad 
companies,  commonly  known  as  the  "Barry  bill.'*  It  had  passed 
the  assembly  by  a  vote  of  seventy-two  ayes  to  two  noes;  but, 
when  it  reached  the  senate,  it  was  so  amended  as  to  make  it  very 
different  from  the  original;  and  as  so  amended  it  was  passed  by 
a  unanimous  vote.  In  the  long  wrangles  over  it,  there  was  on 
several  occasions  a  tie;  and  in  every  such  instance  Licutenant- 

*  Assembly  Journal,  Extra  Session,  18S4,  140-143,  178,  179. 
2 Senate  Journal,  Extra  Session,  1884,  71. 
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governor  Daggett  gave  his  casting  vote  against  the  bill  as  it 
originally  stood.  It  was  then  sent  back  to  the  assembly,  which 
concurred  in  a  few  of  the  amendments  but  refused  to  concur  in 
the  most  important  of  them  and  returned  the  bill  to  the  senate 
with  a  request  that  it  should  recede  from  all  amendments  not 
concurred  in;  but  the  majority  of  that  body,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  declined  to  recede  and  finally  indefinitely  postponed 
further  consideration  of  it.  Another  bill  in  relation  to  the 
powers  and  duties  of  county  boards  of  equalization,  having  the 
same  general  objects  in  view,  which  passed  the  assembly  by  a 
vote  of  fifty-nine  ayes  to  five  noes,  was  placed  on  file  in  the 
senate,  and  there  it  remained.  It  may  be  added  that  among  the 
concurrent  resolutions  adopted,  were  one  against  the  acquisition 
of  large  landed  estates  in  the  United  States,  and  one  relative  to 
making  August  29,  1 884,  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
burial  of  Junipcro  Serra,  the  great  founder  of  the  missions  in 
California,  a  legal  holiday  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory 
— and  in  accordance  with  the  latter  the  governor  afterwards 
directed  that  day  to  be  so  observed.* 

Meanwhile  the  presidential  campaign  was  approaching.  Al- 
ready on  April  30,  the  Republican  convention  to  select  delegates 
to  attend  the  Republican  national  convention,  which  was  to  con- 
vene at  Chicago  on  June  4,  had  met  at  Oakland;  adopted  a 
platform,  the  main  characteristic  of  which  was  favoring  James 
G.  Blaine  for  the  presidency,  and  elected  twelve  delegates.  On 
June  10,  the  Democratic  convention  was  held  at  Stockton  and, 
besides  selecting  delegates  to  the  Democratic  national  convention 
to  be  held  in  Chicago  on  July  8,  adopted  a  platform,  the  chief 
clauses  of  which  were  denunciations  against  "certain  Democratic 
oflficers  and  legislators,  who  co-opcratcd  with  the  Republicans  at 
the  late  extra  session  in  frustrating  the  will  of  the  people  and 
antagonizing  the  true  interests  of  the  state,"  and  specially  nam- 
ing among  such  officers  Railroad-commissioners  Carpenter  and 
Humphreys,  Lieutenant-governor  Daggett  and  Attorney-general 
Marshall.  It  also  named  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  Thomas  A.  Hen- 
dricks as  the  choice  of  the  Democracy  of  California  for  president 

*  Assembly  Journal,  Extra  Session,  1S84,  15, 45,  80,  81,  156,  180,  181-184, 
187,  205;  Senate  Journal,  Extra  Session,  1884,  51-81, 1 11,  112, 124,  125, 
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and  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  with  Allen  G.  Thurman 
as  second  choice  for  president,  and  repudiating  the  aspirations  of 
Stephen  J.  Field  for  that  office.  On  June  17,  the  Prohibition 
party  held  a  convention  at  San  Francisco;  nominated  delegates 
to  attend  a  Prohibition  national  convention  to  be  held  at  Pitts- 
burg on  July  23  and  adopted  a  platform  against  the  manufacture, 
sale  and  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  as  the  greatest  evil  of  the  country 
and  the  age.  A  convention,  consisting  of  delegates  from  what 
called  themselves  the  National  Anti-Monopoly,  Greenback,  Labor 
and  National  Union  parties,  also  convened  at  San  Francisco  on 
May  23  and  indorsed  the  nominations  of  Benjamin  F.  Butler 
and  A.  M.  West  for  president  and  vice-president  The  national 
conventions,  to  which  delegates  were  thus  elected,  chose  as  their 
candidates — the  Republicans,  James  G  Blaine  and  John  A. 
Logan;  the  Democrats,  Grover  Cleveland  and  Thomas  A.  Hen- 
dricks; the  Prohibitionists,  John  P.  St.  John  and  William  Daniels* 
and  the  Greenback  Anti-Monopolists,  Benjamin  F.  Butler  and 
A.  M.  West  Each  of  the  parties  nominated  presidential  elec- 
tors; and  the  result  of  the  election,  held  on  November  4,  1884, 
was  an  average  vote  for  Blaine  of  one  hundred  and  two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  six;  for  Cleveland  eighty-nine  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five;  for  St.  John  two  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty,  and  for  Butler  two  thousand  and  ten.  California's 
vote  for  Blaine,  however,  like  its  previous  vote  for  Hancock,  was 
not  sufficient  to  make  a  majority  in  the  electoral  college;  and 
Cleveland  and  Hendricks  were  declared  chosen.^  At  the  same 
election,  the  different  parties  put  into  nomination  candidates  for 
twenty  senators  from  odd-numbered  districts  and  eighty  assem- 
blymen; and  a  lar^^c  majority  of  those  on  the  Republican  ticket 
headed  by  Blaine,  bcinL,^  elected,  made  the  new  senate,  with  the 
old  hold-over  members,  almost  equally  divided  between  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  and  the  new  assembly  very  preponderat- 
ingly  Rei)ublican. 

The  legislature  of  i<S85,tluis  constituted,  met  on  Januarys. 
In  the  senate,  a  loni^  contest  occurred  in  reference  to  a  president 
pro  tempore,  which  after  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  ballots 
was  decided  on  January  16  by  twenty-one  votes  in  favor  of 

*  Davis'  Political  Conventions,  454-473. 
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Benjamin  Knight.  In  the  assembly,  William  H.  Parks  was 
elected  speaker  by  fifty-seven  out  of  seventy-five  votes.  Directly 
after  the  completed  organization  of  the  houses  on  January  17, 
Stoneman  sent  in  his  first  biennial  message.  He  represented  the 
condition  of  the  state  as  "reasonably  prosperous;*'  there  was 
abundant  production  but  unsatisfactory  prices;  warehouses  were 
filled  with  wool,  wine  and  cereals,  which  were  awaiting  increase 
in  rates;  and  fructifying  rains  assured  bountiful  harvests  and  a 
revival  of  the  mining  industry  for  the  coming  year.  He  said 
;that  the  expenses  of  the  state  were  not  so  high  as  they  had  been 
— those  of  1883  and  1884  being  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter 
dollars  less  than  those  of  1 88 1  and  1882;  while  the  receipts  were 
only  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  less  than 
in  the  previous  two  years.  At  the  same  time,  the  rate  of  tax- 
ation had  steadily  decreased  from  sixty-five  and  a  half  cents  per 
hundred  dollars  valuation  in  1881  to  fifty-nine  and  a  half  in  1882; 
forty-nine  and  seven-tenths  in  1883,  and  forty -five  and  a  fifth  in 
1884 — the  lowest  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  state  government. 
He  further  said  that,  according  to  the  report  of  the  controller, 
the  state  had  lost  in  various  state  offices,  including  those  of  the 
San  Francisco  harbor-commissioners,  the  commissioner  of  immi- 
gration, the  secretary  of  state  and  clerk  of  the  supreme  court, 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  and  a  half  thousand 
dollars,  of  which  C.  P.  Bunker,  a  former  commissioner  of  immi- 
gration, had  paid  in,  after  judgment,  a  little  over  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  and  John  W.  McCarthy,  a  former  clerk  of  the  supreme 
court,  a  little  over  twenty-one  hundred  dollars  in  full  of  his 
delinquencies. 

He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  last  election  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  had  been  adopted  relative  to  the  com- 
piling, printing,  publishing  and  distributing  of  text-books  for  the 
use  of  common  schools,  and  stated  that  it  would  involve  a  cost 
of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  after  the  copy  of 
such  books  had  been  furnished  by  the  state  board  of  education. 
He  recommended  the  encouragement  of  the  state  boards  of 
horticulture  and  viticulture,  and  suggested  that,  as  the  United 
States  government  had  practically  abandoned  the  fish-supply 
'business,  the  state  should  take  it  up  and  have  state  hatcheries. 
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He  also  recommended  the  continuance  of  the  state  mining 
bureau,  and  in  the  same  connection  stated  the  mining  product  in 
1883  to  have  been  of  the  value  of  fourteen  million  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  dollars — nearly  one-half  of  all  produced  in 
all  the  states  of  the  Union  and  more  than  one-sixth  of  all  pro- 
duced in  the  world.  He  likewise  favored  the  permanent  con- 
tinuance of  the  state  engineer  department,  and  in  connection  with 
the  subject  said  that  the  doctrine  of  riparian  rights,  as  decided 
by  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  stood  in  the  way  of  the  proper 
development  of  the  country;  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  legis- 
lation to  insure  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth  in  general 
in  this  respect,  and  that,  among  other  things  of  immediate  need, 
there  should  be  required  a  title  to  and  record  of  water  claims 
as  clear  and  indefeasible  as  to  real  estate  holdings.  He  next 
adverted  to  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  two  years 
charitable  institutions,  including  orphan  asylums,  old  people's 
and  veterans'  homes,  had  received  nearly  four  hundred  and 
sixteen  and  a  half  thousand  dollars,  and  that  the  insane  asylums 
at  Stockton  and  Napa  were  filled  to  repletion.  On  the  subject 
of  pardons,  of  which  he  had  granted  one  hundred  from  the  state 
prison,  twenty-seven  from  county  jails  and  commuted  thirty-five 
sentences,  he  took  occasion  to  remark  that  the  pardons  from  the 
state  prison  had  in  almost  every  case  been  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  state  prison  directors.  It  may  be  added  that  this 
entirely  too  frequent  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power,  instead  of 
diminishin^T,  increased  during  the  remainder  of  his  term — the 
number  from  January  i,  1885,  to  January  i,  1887,  being  one  hun- 
dred and  two  from  the  state  prison,  thirty-one  from  county  jails 
and  one  hundred  and  three  commutations  of  sentence. 

Stonenian  next  spoke  of  the  railroad;  but  said  nothing  about 
the  extra  session  or  its  failure.  He  reiterated  that  the  railroad 
had  not  complied  with  its  contracts  or  done  anything  in  consid- 
eration of  the  interest  paid  by  the  state  on  fifteen  hundred  rail- 
road bonds,  amounting  to  two  million  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  It  had  not  paid  its  taxes,  but  resorted  to  litigation  to 
delay  and  liiiuler  the  state.  The  amount  of  those  taxes  due  for 
the  years  1 880-1,  188 1-2,  1882-3  and  1883-4  was  within  a  frac- 
tion of  six  hundred  and  thirty- two  thousand  dollars,  which  with 
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penalties  and  interest  amounted  to  upwards  of  one  million  and 
forty-one  thousand.  He  recommended,  as  he  had  recommended 
before,  that  the  most  stringent  laws  should  be  enacted  to  enforce 
payment,  as  the  life  of  the  sovereign  government  depended  to  a 
great  extent  upon  its  use.  In  addition  to  the  suggestions  thus 
made,  he  thought  that  little  legislation  would  be  necessary;  and 
in  conclusion  he  referred  to  the  claim  of  Attorney-general  Mar- 
shall that  he  had  money  of  the  state  in  his  hands,  which  the 
state  refused  to  receive.  Marshall  had  said  in  his  report, 
addressed  to  the  governor,  that  although  he  felt  how  worse  than 
useless  any  suggestions  from  his  office,  in  regard  to  the  many 
and  pressing  exigencies  of  the  state,  would  be,  he  congratulated 
the  administration  on  its  success  in  borrowing  at  a  high  rate  of 
interest  from  its  own  debtors  money  necessary  to  support  the 
state  prison;  in  exhausting  the  fund  sacred  to  the  education  of 
the  people,  and  in  flooding  the  country  with  warrants  upon  the 
treasury,  discounted  at  ruinous  rates  by  employees  of  the  state; 
while  more  than  enough  coin  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  state 
lay  in  his  office  without  interest  and  almost  without  security. 
Stoneman,  in  a  more  seemly  tone,  replied  in  substance  that  the 
money  in  Marshall's  hands  had  been  received  by  him  in  com- 
promise of  the  tax  suits  at  much  smaller  sums  than  were  due; 
that  the  administration  was  unwilling  to  accept  such  sums  in 
satisfaction  of  the  debt,  and  that  even  if  accepted  the  money 
could  not  have  been  used  as  suggested  by  the  attorney-general.' 

The  first  important  matter  that  came  up  before  the  houses  was 
the  election  of  a  United  States  senator  for  six  years  commenc- 
ing March  4,  1885,  in  place  of  James  T.  Farley,  whose  term  was 
to  end  on  March  3.  It  came  up,  in  accordance  with  law,  on 
Tuesday,  January  27.  Previous  thereto,  the  contest  of  Stanford 
against  Sargent  had  been  decided  in  the  Republican  caucus,  as 
was  perhaps  to  have  been  expected,  in  favor  of  Stanford ;  and, 
when  the  nominations  came  to  be  made  in  the  respective  houses, 
Sargent  was  not  named.  The  candidates  put  forward  were 
Stanford  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans  and  George  Hearst  on 
the  part  of  the  Democrats.  In  the  senate,  out  of  thirty-nine  votes 
Stanford  received  twenty  and  Hearst  sixteen,  leaving  three  which 
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were  thrown  for  other  Democrats.  In  the  assembly,  Stam 
fifty-eight  votes  and  Hearst  twenty.  As  there  was  no 
In  the  senate,  the  election  was  carried  into  joint  assembly,  wiiidi 
convened  the  next  day,  where  there  were  one  hundred  aod  vkat- 
teen  votes.  Of  these,  Stanford  received  seventy-nijie,  Hearst 
thirty-seven,  Niles  Searles  one,  and  Farley  two.  Very  sooci 
after  the  result  was  announced  and  the  joint  assembly  ciis5ohf<oi 
Stanford  made  his  appearance  in  the  senate  i  and  an  adjotimsiKfll 
of  fifteen  minutes  was  taken  for  senators  to  be  presented  to  hia' 
When  subsequently,  all  the  circumstances  of  this  election  aod 
the  steps  that  led  to  it  came  to  be  collatedp  great  surprise  mu 
manifested  in  many  quarters.  For  a  considerable  time  StatifonTi 
candidacy  was  unknown  except  to  the  initiated  few;  and 
claimed  by  many  persons  that  not  only  Sargent  but  also  sooie 
Stanford*s  railroad  colleagues  did  not  know  of  it  until  very 
before  tlie  final  election,  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claiiiied 
others  that  Stanford  did  not  contemplate  bcin^  a  candidate 
he  became  convinced  that  Sargent  could  not  be  elected,  and 
he  then  consented  to  accept  the  office  so  as  to  prevent  an 
tionabte  maji  from  getting  it  Whatever  the  true  inside  fkti 
may  have  been — for  they  are  subjects  of  more  or  less  ctsy 
and  appear  to  have  been  of  a  kind  that  are  not  u  ^  :iudc 
public — it  is  certain  that  Sar^eut  considered  himself  much  injui 
It  also  seems  pretty  certain  tliat  tliis  election,  more  than 
other  that  has  evc.r  occurred  in  the  state,  caused  a  large  poftioci 
of  the  community  to  tlicnccfoilh  favor  the  eledton  of  United 
States  senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  [>eoplc. 

Early  in  the  session  three  amendments  to  the  constitiitiQft 
the  forerunners  of  a  long  list  at  nearly  ever)*  subsequent  kfis^' 
lature — were  declared  adopted.  One  was  in  reference  to  cocnmos 
school  text-books,  already  mentioned.  Of  the  other  two,  one 
changed  the  system  of  the  new  constitution  in  relation  to  street 
work  in  cities,  which  had  been  found  to  be  entirely  impracticable, 
and  the  other  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  state  and  county  lioinb 
of  equalization.  In  addition  to  these  amendments  thus  dedaied 
adopted  and  ratified,  many  new  ones  were  profiosed  at  this  scs* 
sion,  of  which  one.  commonly  known  as  the  "Health  amendment** 
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consisting  of  amendments  to  four  sections  in  relation  to  revenue, 
and  especially  for  the  taxation  of  railroads  by  a  levy  of  two  and 
one-half  per  cent  per  annum  upon  their  gross  receipts,  was 
passed  by  a  much  larger  vote  than  the  requisite  two-thirds  of 
each  house.*  By  this  time  it  had  become  patent  to  nearly  every- 
body— what  had  been  known  to  the  most  intelligent  men  from 
the  start — that  the  new  constitution,  instead  of  being  a  plain 
declaration  of  organic  propositions  and  principles,  like  the  admi- 
rable constitution  of  the  United  States  or  even  approaching  the 
dignified  simplicity  of  the  old  constitution,  was,  in  almost  every 
one  of  the  many  respects  in  which  it  differed  from  its  predecessor, 
a  prolix  and  confused  collection  of  provisions,  many  of  them 
inefficient  and  ill-advised,  and  in  scope  and  purport  resembling 
an  ill-drawn  and  ill-digested  statute.  Its  defects  have  rendered 
its  frequent  amendment  a  necessity,  and  the  frequency  of  its 
amendments  has  detracted  from  its  authority  and  the  respect 
and  reverence  with  which  the  constitution  of  a  great  state  ought 
to  be  regarded. 

The  legislation  of  the  session  included  acts  creating  a  state 
board  of  forestry;  to  prevent  fruit-tree  pests  and  diseases;  for 
the  endowment  of  the  university;  regulating  the  use  of  appropri- 
ated water  outside  of  cities  and  towns;  providing  for  a  lien  on 
threshing  machines;  regulating  the  practice  of  dentistry;  facili- 
tating the  giving  of  bonds  required  by  law  by  corporations  formed 
for  that  purpose;  a  new  street  law  for  municipalities;  establish- 
ing an  industrial  home  of  mechanical  trades  for  the  adult  blind; 
to  promote  drainage;  to  establish  a  new  board  of  silk  culture; 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  ''California  home  for  feeble-minded 
children,"  and  numerous  amendments  to  the  county  government 
act  of  the  previous  session.''  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  a 
very  large  number  of  deficiency  appropriation  acts  passed,  which 
indicated  that  Stoneman,  when  he  spoke  in  his  message  of  the 
great  decrease  in  the  exi)enscs  of  the  state  during  his  first  two 
years,  could  not  well  have  understood  the  real  financial  condition. 
A  couple  of  anti-Cliinese  bills  were  presented  but  not  passed; 
and  it  became  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were 

*  Senate  Journal,  1885,  161,  163,  404-406;  Assembly  Journal,  1885,  343>  344- 
'Stats.  1885,  10,  40,  49,  95,  109,  no,  114,  147,  166,  195,  198,  204,  216,  496. 
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treated,  that  the  persecuting  spirit  against  Asiatics,  encouraged 
by  the  constitution,  had  by  this  time  grown  perceptibly  weaker 
than  it  had  been.  A  resolution  of  sympathy  for  certain  San 
Francisco  iron-workers  on  strike  at  the  time,  **for  their  efforts  to 
resist  the  downward  course  of  wages  with  its  dangerous  and 
degrading  effects,"  was  adopted  by  the  assembly;*  but  a  similar 
resolution  introduced  in  the  senate  was  indefinitely  postponed.* 

Among  other  subjects  considered  by  the  legislature  of  1885, 
and  one  of  the  most  important,  was  that  of  irrigation.  This  was 
especially  so  with  reference  to  the  southern  and  much  of  the 
central  portions  of  the  state,  which  without  irrigation  would 
have  to  forever  remain  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  a  desert. 
Though  it  might  be  doubtful  whether,  under  the  restrictions  of 
the  new  constitution,  the  kind  of  legislation  proper  to  meet  the 
case  could  be  successfully  carried  out,  an  attempt  was  made  in 
response  to  the  recommendations  of  Stoneman's  message  by  the 
assembly;  but  it  was  defeated  in  the  senate.  Speaker  Parks 
referred  to  it  in  his  valedictory  address  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  pronounce  it  excellent.*  It  does  not  seem  very  likely,  how- 
ever, that  any  legislation,  short  of  another  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  would  have  afforded  adequate  relief,  for  the  reason 
that  the  fundamental  question  of  riparian  rights  remained  unde- 
cided. This  old  common  law  doctrine,  very  excellent  in  England, 
the  eastern  states  and  some  portions  of  California,  gave  to  the 
owner  of  land  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  the  right  to  the  full, 
undiverted  flow  of  the  stream  in  front  of  his  property;  and  this 
right  could  not  be  divested  by  appropriation  for  irrigation  or 
other  purposes.  Such  at  least  was  the  contention  of  many  per- 
sons ;  and  on  April  26,  1 886,  after  long  and  exhaustive  arguments, 
it  was  so  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  state.*  This 
decision,  though  it  was  concurred  in  by  only  four  of  the  seven 
justices  of  the  supreme  court,  struck  consternation  into  the  ranks 
of  the  irrigationists  and  induced  them  to  besiege  the  governor 
for  another  extra  session  of  the  legislature,  in  hopes  of  gaining 
thereby  some  relief  from  the  riparian-rights  doctrine. 

'Assembly Journal,  1S85,  306. 
-Senate  Journal,  1885,  307. 
'Assembly Journal,  1885,  657. 
*Lux  vs,  Haggin,  69  Cal.  255. 
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Stoneman,  notwithstanding  his  previous  extra-session  experi- 
ence, allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  into  trying  the  experiment 
over.  On  July  i6,  1 886,  accordingly,  a  couple  of  months  after 
the  decision  of  the  supreme  court,  he  issued  his  proclamation 
calling  the  legislature  together  again  on  the  following  July  20. 
The  reason  he  gave  for  his  hasty  action  was  that  the  wide-spread 
disaster,  which  the  decision  threatened  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country,  and  the  consequent  general  excitement  and 
apprehension,  rendered  it  necessary  to  take  immediate  and  efficient 
action  to  prevent  the  injurious  consequences,  which  would  other- 
wise flow  from  the  establishment  of  such  a  rule  of  law  as  had 
just  been  enunciated  by  the  highest  court  of  the  commonwealth. 
He  said  that  under  the  sanction  of  long-continued  custom, 
which  had  treated  the  flowing  waters  of  the  state  as  public  prop- 
erty and  dedicated  them  to  common  use,  a  splendid  system  of 
irrigation  had  grown  up.  For  years  it  had  been  allowed,  with- 
out question,  to  become  general;  and,  under  it,  large  areas  of 
the  country,  otherwise  desert,  had  been  converted  into  luxuriant 
fields;  orchards  and  vineyards  had  been  planted;  hundreds  of 
millions  of  taxable  property  had  been  created;  thousands  of 
happy  homes  had  been  founded;  colonies,  towns  and  villages 
had  sprung  up,  and  an  intelligent  and  industrious  population, 
invited  from  abroad,  had  been  induced  to  settle  and  develop  the 
resources  of  the  state.  The  agricultural  prosperity  already 
achieved  and  the  future  possibilities  of  southern  California  and 
the  great  valley,  which  comprised  the  larger  portion  of  the  arable 
land,  depended  and  would  always  depend  upon  the  free  use  of 
the  waters  of  the  rivers  and  streams  and  the  right  to  divert  and 
conduct  them  to  the  places  where  they  could  be  made  useful. 
The  recent  decision,  however,  had  destroyed  this  system  by 
adjudicating  that  any  riparian  proprietor  might  prevent  any  per- 
son, not  a  riparian  proprietor,  from  appropriating,  diverting  or 
using  water  from  any  part  of  the  stream  above  his  land;  and  that 
he  might  do  this  on  an  ex-parte  application,  without  notice  or 
warning  or  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  until  after  irretrievable 
damage  had  been  done.  Under  the  circumstances,  trouble  was  to 
be  anticipated,  if  attempts  were  made  to  enforce  the  principles  of 
the  decision  and  interfere  with  the  c  m  i!s  and  life  giving  irrigat- 
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ing  streams  upon  which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  state  depended. 
Other  states,  having  an  arid  climate  similar  to  that  of  southern 
California,  had  conformed  their  organic  and  statute  laws  to  the 
necessities  and  requirements  of  their  condition  in  these  respects; 
and  in  his  judgment  the  time  had  manifestly  now  come,  and 
admitted  of  no  delay,  for  California  to  do  likewise. 

Another  matter  of  public  concern,  in  his  opinion — and  he  was 
doubtless  induced  to  think  so  by  the  recent  decision — was 
the  reorganization  of  the  supreme  court  He  averred  that  the 
existing  system  had  not  given  satisfaction,  and  that  the  evils  con- 
nected with  it  were  growing  worse  instead  of  better.  It  was 
cumbersome  and  unwieldy.  Business  before  it  was  greatly  in 
arrears,  notwithstanding  the  creation  of  a  commission  to  assist 
the  justices  and  relieve  them  of  a  large  portion  of  their  work' 
The  division  of  the  court  into  departments,  he  further  said,  had 
not  worked  well :  it  led  to  the  practice  of  hearing  cases  twice 
over,  without  any  advantage  and  at  the  expense  of  too  much 
time.  Taken  altogether,  he  thought  the  judicial  system,  so  far 
as  the  supreme  court  was  concerned,  to  be  perplexing  and  by  no 
means  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  the  salaries  allowed  were 
too  small  to  induce  eminent  lawyers  to  accept  places  upon  its 
bench.  In  conclusion  he  defined,  as  subjects  to  be  legislated 
upon  at  the  extra  session,  amendments  to  the  constitution  in 
reference  to  securing  the  right  of  appropriation,  diversion  and 
use  of  flowing  water  for  irrigation  or  other  beneficial  purposes; 
laws  necessary  or  proper  to  protect  the  full  and  free  enjoyment 
of  such  rights  and  repeal  a  section  of  the  civil  code  recognizing 
riparian  rights;  amendments  to  the  constitution  reforming  the 
supreme  court,  and  laws  providing  for  the  submission  of  consti- 
tutional amendments  to  popular  vote  and  paying  the  expenses 
thereof.* 

The  extra  session  of  1886  convened,  in  accordance  with  the 
proclamation,  on  Tuesday,  July  20.  The  assembly  met  with  its 
old  officers;  but  the  senate  re-organized  and  took  a  couple  of 
days  to  do  so.  On  July  22,  Stoneman  sent  in  a  special  message 
reiterating  the  views  expressed  in  his  proclamation  and  stating 
that  public  opinion  was  united  and  irresistible  in  its  demand  for 

'Senate  Journal,  Extra  Session,  1885,  2. 
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immediate  legislative  action  to  prevent  threatened  disaster  to  the 
vast  agricultural  interests  of  the  state;  tJiat  he  had  yielded  to 
that  demand,  in  conjunction  with  the  special  request  of  a  large 
•number  of  the  legislators,  in  calling  the  extra  session ;  that  he  had 
thus  done  his  part,  and  it  only  remained  for  the  legislature  to  do 
its  part  A  number  of  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution 
and  bills  of  various  kinds,  generally  directed  to  the  subjects  pro- 
pounded by  the  proclamation,  were  thereupon  introduced;  and 
soon  afterwards  a  great  number  of  petitions  and  protests  from 
dtfierent  parts  of  the  state  followed.  Some  were  against  a  prop- 
osition to  guarantee  water  companies  an  income  out  of  their 
receipts  of  at  least  seven  per  cent  per  annum  on  their  invest- 
ments; some  were  against  any  reorganization  of  the  supreme 
court;  some  were  by  persons,  who  had  signed  anti-riparian -rights 
petitions,  asking  the  privilege  of  withdrawing  their  names ;  and 
some  were  denunciations  of  the  call  for  an  extra  session,  the 
unwarranted  attack  upon  the  supreme  court  and  the  taking  of 
water  without  compensation  to  the  riparian  owner.  In  addition 
to  these  vigorous  protests,  various  newspapers,  and  particularly 
the  San  Francisco  Daily  Evening  Post,  charged  that  members  of 
the  senate  had  corruptly  sold  their  votes  in  connection  with  the 
irrigation  question.  These  newspaper  charges  were  on  July  26 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  senate,  on  a  question  of  privilege 
by  John  L,  Boone  of  San  Francisco*  who  pronounced  them  Iklse 
and  libelous;  and,  in  response  to  hts  denunciations,  a  resolution 
was  ad  opted  J  removing  the  reporter  of  the  Post  from  the  floor 
and  declaring  that  no  reporter  of  that  newspaper  should  be 
allowed  to  report  the  proceedings  of  the  senate  during  the 
remainder  of  the  session.  Boone*s  idea,  in  respect  to  the  extra 
session,  appears  to  have  been  that  its  action  should  be  limited 
to  the  proposing  of  amendments  to  the  constitution  on  the  sub- 
jects of  irrigation  and  water  rights,  which  should  be  submitted 
to  the  vote  of  the  people,  and  that  the  details  of  legislation  on 
those  subjects,  if  adopted  by  the  people,  should  be  left  to  future 
consideration.  But  the  senate  in  general  did  not  seem  willing 
to  go  even  to  that  extent ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  though  the 
assembly  adopted  several  amendments,  the  senate  rejected  them 
all ;  and  the  result  of  the  legislation  of  tlic  extra  session  turned 
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out  to  be  nothing  except  a  couple  of  appropriation  acts  for  pi 
its  own  expenses.* 

At  the  same  time,  however,  there  were  several  oCber  ?cfy 
interesting  and  important  subjects,  not  named  in  the  prodamitioi} 
nor  at  all  foreseen  by  Stoneman  in  making  his  call  for  M  extn 
session,  that  came  up  for  settlement     One  was  a  scncs  of 
charges  of  incompetency,  by  reason  of  mental  and  pli>*4al 
infirmity,  made  by  David  S*  Terry  against  Chier*jystice  Kobe^ 
R  Morrison  and  Associate*] ustice  John  R.  Sbarpstdn  of  tbc 
state  supreme  court   These  justices  appear  to  have  incurml  the 
ill-will  of  Terry  on  account  of  decisions  in  a  divorce  suit  broogbt 
by  a  person,  calling  herself  Sarah  Althea  Hill  Sharon^  agaioit 
William  Sharon,  the  millionaire,  a  resident  of,  and  United  States 
senator  from,  the  state  of  Nevada.   Terry  had  espoused  tlie 
cause  of  the  plaintiff  as  her  attorney;  and  afterwards^  becoftiing 
infatuated,  married  hen    Subsequently,  when  the  supreme  court,  | 
on  appeals  of  her  case,  ruled  adversely  to  her  claims,  he,  bolb  ai 
advocate  and  husband,  took  violent  umbrage  and,  seizing  the 
opportunity  of  illness  on  the  part  of  the  juctices  named,  presented 
the  charges  referred  to  and  asked  the  legislature  lo  remo^'e  ihcaa 
from  office,  ill  accordance  with  a  clause  to  that  eflect  in  the  coo* 
stitution.    The  application  was  made  in  tlie  form  of  a  simple 
petition,  signed  by  Terry,  to  each  house*   The  sej)ate  referred  the 
matter  to  its  judiciary  committee,  the  majority  of  which  reported 
in  favor  of  a  committee  of  five  members  to  inquire  into  it ;  while 
W.  W,  Kellogg,  as  a  minority  of  one,  objected  that  Tcrr)*'s  cbar|^ 
were  not  sworn  to  and  that  no  committee  should  be  appointed  or 
action  of  any  kind  taken  under  the  circumstances^    This  minorit)' 
report  occasioned  a  postponements  and  not  long  afterwards  an 
indefinite  postponement  of  the  entire  subject'   In  the  assembly, 
a  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to  investigate  tlie  charges, 
and  a  resolution  adopted  directing  copies  of  Tcrr>*'s  petitioci  to 
be  served  upon  Justices  Morrison  and  Sharpstdn  and  requirtof 
them  to  appear  and  answer  before  the  committee  at  the  supreme 
court  room  in  the  capitol  on  August  4«  i8S6,    On  the  dn*  *!ius 

*  Senate  Journal i  Extra  Session,  i8S6,  r,  24-31;  A»CHibfy  y  ,  sxm 
Session,  1^5,  104, 
'Senate  Journal,  £xtm  Session,  18S6, 1^34,  60- 


fixed,  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  the  efTect  that  it  was  inexpedient 
to  take  any  further  action  in  the  matter;  but  tlie  next  day  it  was 
reconsidered,  and  the  committee  appears  to  have  gone  on  and 
heard  testi ni ony ,  O n  A u g u st  i a c om muni catio n ,  dated  Au gu st 
5,  was  received  from  the  justices  recognizing  the  right  of  the  leg- 
islature to  remove  them  for  adequate  cause,  as  provided  in  the 
constitution,  but  declining  to  recognize  any  committee  as  vested 
with  jurisdiction  to  hear  or  determine  any  accusation  against 
them,  or  to  appear  or  answer  before  any  committee.  On  the 
same  day  the  committee  reported  that  Terry's  charges  were 
groundless;  that  the  evidence  of  a  large  number  of  witnesses, 
therewith  submitted,  showed  that  there  was  neither  mental  nor 
physical  incapacity  on  the  part  of  either  justice  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  that  the  charges  should  be  dismissed  as 
being  wholly  unsupported  by  evidence;  and  with  the  adoption  of 
tliis  report  the  subject  dropped.* 

Another  uncontemplated  subject  that  came  up  for  considera- 
tion was  the  election  of  a  United  States  senator  John  F.  Miller, 
who  had  been  elected  to  that  office  in  i88i  for  a  full  term  of  six 
years  commencing  on  March  4,  t88i,  died  at  Washington  on 
March  8,  1886,  leaving  an  unexpired  term  of  nearly  a  yean  The 
legislature  not  being  then  in  session,  Stoneman  had  appointed 
George  Hearst  to  fill  the  office.  It  probably  did  not  occur  to 
him  that  a  United  States  senator  could  be  elected  at  an  extra 
session  and  a  Republican  chosen  to  take  the  place  from  his 
Democratic  appointee;  but,  however  this  may  have  been,  the 
United  States  statute  in  reference  to  the  subject  was  clear  upon 
the  question;  and  accordingly  on  Tuesday,  August  3,  i8S6,both 
bouses  proceeded  to  elect  a  successor  to  Hearst  to  fill  out  the 
unexpired  term  of  Miller  The  Republicans  might  now  have 
nominated  Aaron  A.  Sargent,  who  was  their  most  experienced 
man  for  the  office;  but  the  same  influence,  which  had  excluded 
him  at  the  previous  election ^  was  still  at  work;  and  the  Republi- 
can choice  fell  upon  A  P.  Williams.  The  Democrats  nominated 
George  Hearst  In  the  senate  Williams  received  eighteen  votes 
to  thirteen  for  Hearst;  in  the  assembly  Williams  received  fifty- 
two  to  eleven  for  Hearst    The  next  day,  August  4,  in  joint 

^Assembly Journal,  Ejttra  Session,  1886,  27-$$. 
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assembly  the  votes  were  announced  as  seventy  for  Williams  and 
twenty-four  for  Hearst  out  of  a  total  of  ninety-four;  and  Williams 
was  declared  elected  for  the  unexpired  term  ending  March  3, 
1887.' 

After  the  extra  session  had  lasted  a  month  and  nothing  in  the 
way  of  legislation  been  done,  there  was  talk  of  final  adjournment; 
and  the  senate  adopted  a  resolution  to  that  effect,  fixing  the  time 
for  August  20.  This,  however,  was  not  acceptable  to  the 
assembly,  and  it  adopted  a  resolution  to  adjourn  till  Tuesday, 
September  7, 1886,  and  then  make  another  attempt  to  get  through 
the  several  amendments  of  the  constitution  and  a  few  bills 
relating  to  irrigation  and  water  rights,  which  it  had  passed. 
Upon  this,  Stoneman,  who  was  in  accord  with  the  assembly, 
transmitted  a  special  message  to  both  houses,  stating  that  they 
had  met  for.  the  purpose  of  considering  certain  definite  subjects; 
that  a  memorial  had  been  presented  to  him,  signed  by  eighty- 
nine  members  of  the  legislature,  asking  for  the  extra  session  and 
pledging  their  support  to  the  measures  contemplated,  and  that  he 
had  trusted  in  their  sincerity.  And  he  could  not  but  believe,  in 
view  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  questions  involved,  that  the 
legislature  would  yet  pass  such  amendments  to  the  constitution 
and  laws  as  might  be  necessary  to  set  aside  the  English  common- 
law  doctrine  of  riparian  rights — a  doctrine  which,  if  sustained 
and  enforced,  would,  in  his  judgment,  destroy  millions  of  prop- 
erty and  ruin  the  agricultural  interests  of  a  large  part  of  the 
state.  The  settlement  of  these  questions  would  repay  a  thousand 
fold  the  expenses  of  the  session  and  any  additional  expenses 
that  might  be  incurred;  and  he  therefore,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
agreement of  the  houses  and  in  accordance  with  the  power 
vested  in  him  in  such  case  by  the  constitution,  adjourned  the 
legislature  until  Tuesday,  September  7,  1886.  Thereupon,  much 
confusion  reigned  in  the  senate.  Some  claimed  that  the  legis- 
lature was  adjourned;  others  that  it  was  not.  Lieutenant- 
governor  Daggett  ruled  that  it  was  not  adjourned  and  that  it 
could  not  be  adjourned  by  the  governor  until  both  houses  had 
exhausted  their  resources  in  trying  to  come  to  an  agreement. 
On  appeal  from  this  ruling,  Daggett  was  sustained;  but  not  long 
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afterwards,  he  changed  his  mind  and  "out  of  respect  for  the  gov- 
ernor" declared  the  senate  adjourned  as  ordered.* 

When  the  houses  met  again  on  September  7,  it  was  found  that 
they  were  in  no  better  accord  than  before.  Without  the  senate, 
the  assembly  could  do  nothing;  and  the  senate  was  not  disposed 
to  act.  Some  of  the  senators  protested  against  proceeding  any 
further  on  the  ground  that  there  had  been  no  disagreement  of 
the  houses  when  Stoneman  had  adjourned  them,  and  that  the 
extra  session  had  therefore  lapsed.  Others  took  a  contrary  view; 
but  evidently  they  either  did  not  consider  the  destruction  of 
riparian  rights  so  important  as  Stoneman  did,  or  found  that  they 
could  not  under  the  condition  of  things  accomplish  anything. 
Some  of  them  doubtless  thought  that  the  doctrine  of  riparian 
rights,  which  had  grown  up  as  an  integral  part  of  the  common 
law  and  been  recognized  as  beneficial  from  times  immemorial, 
had  some  virtue  at  least  for  those  portions  of  the  state  that 
were  fevored  with  natural  irrigation,  and  that  if  these  rights 
ought  to  be  destroyed  in  some  sections  of  the  country  it  did 
not  follow  that  they  ought  to  be  destroyed  throughout  the  entire 
land.  But,  whatever  might  be  the  reason,  it  was  plain  that  the 
extra  session  was  a  failure  and  that  nothing  could  be  accom- 
plished. And  this  being  the  general  opinion,  the  houses,  without 
doing  anything  further,  adjourned  sine  die  on  September  1 1, 1886.' 

*  Senate  Journal,  Extra  Session,  1886,  70-72. 
» Senate  Journal,  Extra  Session,  1886,  73-87. 
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THE  adjoumincnt  of  the  extra  session  of  i8S6  from  An 
20  to  September  7,  1SS6,  was  occasioned  in  grcsil  part  by 
the  fact  tliat  the  state  conventions  of  l!ie  two  main  paittcs 
of  the  state  had  been  called  to  meet  in  the  interim — the  Reptile 
hcan  at  Los  Angeles  on  August  25,  and  the  Democratic  at  Sui 
Francisco  on  yVu  gust  31.  The  Republican  convention  adopted 
a  platform  reaffirming  the  principles  enunciated  at  ChJoigo  and 
Sacramento  in  1SS4,  but  added  a  plank  in  favor  of  co-operative' 
labor;  another  in  favor  of  the  free  couiage  of  silver;  anotfaer 
against  the  further  unlimited  immigration  of  Chinese;  another 
Jemanding  that  the  railroad  should  be  required  to  pay  its  taxes; 
another  in  favor  of  the  so-called  TIcathametidmmt;"  another  in 
favor  of  a  proper  scheme  of  irrigation,  which  would  give  to  the 
state  the  control  of  aM  unappropriated  waters  and  prcv  cnt  any 
further  appropriation  or  the  acquiring  of  any  right  Uicrcto  that 
would  interfere  with  a  just  distribution  and  utilization  of  such 
waters  by  all;  another  against  the  "wasteful  and  iocompctent" 
state  administration^  whose  weakness,  extravagance  and  %^icil- 
lating  policy"  had  *l3rought  reproach  upon  the  lair  Caxne  of 
California  and  still  another  consisting  of  a  declaration  tltal  the 
calhng  of  the  extra  session  of  for  t!ie  purpose  of  revening 
a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  was  without  paralld  in  the 
history  of  the  country*;  that  the  policy  which  dictated  it 
%vas  un-American  and  revolutionary,  and  that  no  words  of  ceo- 
sure  could  adequately  characterize  that  attempt  to  dcstmy  a 
co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government  It  tlien  nominated  Johft 
F.  Swift  for  governor^  Robert  VV.  Waterman  fur  hculenant- 
governor,  A.  V^an  R.  Paterson  and  riiomas  McFarland 
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justices  of  the  supreme  court.  Noble  Hamilton  to  fill  a  vacancy 
on  the  supreme  bench  occasioned  by  the  resignation  a  short  time 
before  of  Justice  Erskine  M.  Ross,  and  a  list  of  candidates  for 
other  state  officers.* 

It  was  especially  to  the  administration  of  President  Grover 
Cleveland  and  the  "honesty,  frugality  and  success"  with  which  it 
was  conducting  the  affairs  of  government  and  "carrying  out  the 
principles  of  democracy  in  administering  public  trusts  and  keep- 
ing faith  with  the  people,"  that  the  Democratic  convention 
proudly  invited  attention  in  its  platform.  It  recommended  the 
free  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  at  the  rates  fixed  by  law; 
denounced  the  tariff  on  wool,  and  advocated  the  release  from 
taxation  of  spirits  used  in  the  fortification  of  sweet  wines  and 
the  protection  of  the  wine,  and  especially  the  raisin,  industry. 
It  declared  itself  in  favor  of  liberal  wages  and  free  labor  and  the 
encouragement  of  associations  formed  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining their  rights  by  peaceful  and  efficient  means  against  power- 
ful and  oppressive  combinations.  It  announced  its  unalterable 
opposition  to  Chinese  immigration  and  demanded  the  abrogation 
of  what  it  called  the  "Burlingame-Swift"  treaty;  also  its  unalter- 
able opposition  to  all  sumptuary  legislation.  It  condemned  the 
great  railroad  companies  "for  their  defiance  of  the  state  power, 
their  corrupt  practices  and  their  persistent  refusal  to  contribute 
their  just  and  lawful  proportion  of  the  revenue"  and  demanded 
the  defeat  of  the  "Heath  amendment."  It  demanded  proper 
protection  against  invasion  and  favored  liberal  treatment  of  the 
citizen  soldiery,  and  extended  "with  special  emphasis"  its  "sym- 
pathy to  the  present  heroic  efforts  of  the  Irish  people."  It 
declared  that  the  English  law  of  riparian  rights  was  inapplicable 
to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  California,  and  that  the 
state  might  at  any  time  assume  control  of  the  diversion,  use  and 
distribution  of  water  under  general  laws  enacted  for  that  pur- 
pose—provided it  should  in  no  event  be  called  upon  to  construct 
irrigation  works.  It  also  declared  that  the  public  schools  would 
always  have  the  fostering  care  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  government  to  devise  "some  way  for  mining 
to  be  continued  without  injury  to  any  other  industry."  Two 
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additional  planks  were  adopted;  one,  offered  by  David  S.  Terry, 
that  all  supplies  to  be  furnished  for  public  institutions  should  be 
the  product  of  white  labor  only;  and  the  other,  offered  by  G.  W. 
Jeffries,  that  every  Republican  in  office  by  appointment,  except 
those  holding  under  civil  service  rules,  should  be  removed  and  a 
Democrat  appointed  in  his  place.  The  Democratic  nominations 
for  the  principal  offices  were  Washington  Bartlett  for  governor^ 
M.  F.  Tarpey  for  lieutenant-governor,  Jeremiah  F.  Sullivan  and 
Samuel  Bell  McKee  for  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  and  Jack- 
son Temple  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  Ross'  resignation. 

There  were  numerous  other  conventions,  among  which  were 
those  of  a  Citizens'  Anti-Chinese  party  at  Sacramento  on  March 
id;  a  Prohibition  party  at  Sacramento  on  May  12;  a  State  Irri- 
gation party  at  San  Francisco  on  May  30;  a  Grangers'  party  at 
Sacramento  on  September  15,  and  the  American  party  at  Fresno 
on  September  28.  The  work  of  the  Anti-Chinese  consisted 
mainly  of  the  adoption  of  a  very  long  memorial  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States  and  congress,  drawn  by  a  committee  of 
which  Swift  was  chairman,  on  the  subject  of  "relief  for  the 
Pacific  coast  from  the  Chinese  evil,"  and  of  a  series  of  resolutions* 
drawn  by  a  committee  of  which  Horace  Davis  was  chairman, 
against  the  presence  of  Chinese  in  California,  disclaiming  any 
unlawful  proceedings,  but  at  the  same  time  recommending  the 
"boycotting"  or  suspension  of  amicable  dealings  with  any  person 
who  employed  a  Chinaman  either  directly  or  indirectly  or  pur- 
chased the  product  of  Chinese  labor.  To  this  boycotting  reso- 
lution, a  number,  including  Aaron  A.  Sargent,  John  Bidwell, 
Frank  M.  Pixley,  P^rancis  G.  Ncwlands  and  Marcus  H.  Hecht, 
strenuously  objected.  After  discussion  and  a  viva  voce  vote, 
which  was  announced  to  be  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  Sargent 
and  others  demanded  a  roll-call ;  and,  upon  this  being  refused 
on  the  ground  that  it  came  too  late,  Sargent  and  Bidwell  with- 
drew from  the  convention.  The  Prohibitionists,  as  was  to  have 
been  expected,  adopted  a  platform  against  the  ^'manufacture,  sale 
and  importation  of  all  alcoholic  beverages."  Some  went  further 
and,  among  other  things,  wanted  women  suffrage.  A  clause  to 
that  effect,  however,  was  rejected;  and  then  the  convention,  as  if 
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sorry  for  what  it  had  done,  adopted  a  resolution  that,  notwith- 
standing such  rejection,  "the  immediate  a^nd  unconditional  enfran- 
chisement of  women  would  tend  to  the  highest  interest  of  the 
whole  people"  and  that,  as  individuals,  they  would  use  every 
lawful  and  proper  means  to  secure  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution conferring  upon  women  the  right  to  vote.  They  nomi- 
nated Joel  Russell  for  governor.  The  Irrigationists,  consisting 
of  delegates  from  some  fifty  irrigation  clubs,  adopted  a  platform 
setting  forth  their  propositions  chiefly  in  the  form  of  two  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  constitution  and  a  statute,  designed  to 
destroy  riparian  rights  and  secure  all  unappropriated  water  as 
public  property  and  for  the  use  of  the  people,  and  in  effect 
declaring  that  they  would  support  no  one  for  office  who  was  not 
in  favor  of  their  principles.  They  made  no  nominations.  The 
Grangers  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  electing  United  States 
senators  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people;  in  favor  of  the  free 
coinage  of  gold  and  silver;  against  national  banks;  in  favor  of 
government  money  which  should  be  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts; 
against  government  bonds ;  in  favor  of  irrigation ;  against  adul- 
teration of  foods,  drinks  and  medicines;  against  the  "Heath 
amendment;"  against  any  increase  of  the  standing  army  in  time 
of  peace  or  increase  of  appropriations  for  the  state  militia; 
against  Chinese  immigration;  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  fees  and 
salaries  of  county  officers,  and  \h  favor  of  placing  women  on  an 
equality  with  men  in  official  clerical  employment  They  nomi- 
nated Joel  Russell,  the  Prohibitionist  candidate,  for  governor, 
Joshua  V.  Webster  for  lieutenant-governor  and  Jackson  Temple 
and  Jeremiah  F.  Sullivan  for  justices  of  the  supreme  court.* 

The  American  party,  which  was  in  substance  a  rehabilitation 
of  the  old  Know-Nothing  party  and  reiterated  its  old  doctrines, 
declared,  among  other  things,  that  the  naturalization  laws  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  unconditionally  repealed;  that  no  non- 
resident alien  should  be  permitted  to  own  real  estate,  and  that 
the  real  estate  possessions  of  resident  aliens  should  be  limited  in 
value  and  area.  It  nominated  a  ticket  at  the  head  of  which  it 
placed  John  F.  Swift,  the  Republican  candidate,  for  governor. 
This  ticket  was  published  in  the  San  Francisco  Arpjonaut,  a 
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newspaper  which  had  gained  a  reputation  for  literary  ability,  for 
its  attacks  upon  Roman  Catholics,  and  to  some  extent  for  being 
the  advocate  and  organ  of  the  American  party.  Its  editor, 
Frank  M.  Pixley,  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Swift ;  and  it 
was  in  great  part  through  his  exertions  that  Swift  was  thus 
nominated.  Instead,  however,  of  accepting  the  nomination  so 
thrown  at  his  feet — which  would  undoubtedly  have  secured  his 
election — Swift  took  occasion  to  at  once  write  a  letter  to  Pixley, 
not  only  declining  and  rejecting  the  "unsolicited  and  undesired 
honor"  of  a  nomination  from  the  American  party,  but  also 
expressing  himself  as  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  giving  his 
views  upon  the  opinions  advocated  by  the  Argonaut.  He  then 
proceeded  to  say — and  evidently  in  a  tone  and  manner  that 
indicated  his  letter  was  for  publication — that  he  never,  either  in 
public  or  private,  expressed  or  entertained  any  of  the  opinions  of 
the  Argonaut  or  the  American  party;  that  he  never  made  or  felt 
any  distinction  between  men  of  the  white  race,  citizens  or  not 
citizens,  on  account  of  their  nationality  or  religion;  that  the 
policy  of  inviting  European  immigration  was  a  wise  one  in  its 
inception,  and,  even  if  of  doubtful  advantage,  it  was  now  highly 
unjust,  and  unwise  because  unjust,  to  agitate  the  matter  over 
again  after  millions  of  good  men  and  excellent  citizens  had 
accepted  the  invitation  and  acted  upon  it.  He  also  took  occa- 
sion to  add  that  he  thought  Roman  Catholics  as  loyal  to  repub- 
lican institutions  and  to  the  United  States  as  Protestant  Chris- 
tians or  people  of  any  other  faith.  Such  being  his  sentiments,  he 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  American  party  would  not  want  him 
on  their  ticket;  but,  whether  so  or  not,  he  desired  his  name  taken 
off  the  American  ticket  and  not  again  printed  in  that  connection. 
Whatever  Swift's  purpose  may  have  been  in  writing  such  a  letter, 
it  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  impoliticthings  he  could  have 
done;  and  great  was  the  surprise  of  everybody  when  the  letter 
was  i)rintcd.  The  Republicans  almost  despaired;  the  Democrats 
exulted  ;  the  American  party  at  once  took  down  Swift's  name 
and  put  in  its  place  that  of  P.  D.  Wigginton;  and  it  afterwards 
endorsed  Waterman  for  licutenant-<:^overnor,  and  McFarland, 
Patcrson  and  Temple  for  justices  of  the  supreme  court.  In  the 
meanwhile,  Charles  C.  O'Donnell,  one  of  the  old  Workingmen's 
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party — who  had  made  himself  conspicuous  in  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1878-9  for  his  violent  anti-Chinese  and  other 
sand-lots  utterances,  and  who  had  afterwards  continued  his 
agitation  with  so  much  success  in  San  Francisco  as  to  be  elected 
coroner  in  1884 — had  nominated  himself  for  governor  and  relied 
for  support  upon  what  may  be  called  the  fag-ends  of  his  own  old 
party  and  the  dissatisfied  members  of  other  parties.* 

On  November  2,  1886,  the  election  was  held;  and  the  public 
opinion  of  the  day  expressed  itself  through  the  ballot-box.  For 
governor,  Bartlett,  who  was  elected,  received  eighty-four  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy  votes  to  eighty-four  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eleven  for  Swift,  six  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty-two  for  Russell,  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  for  Wigginton,  and  twelve  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  for  O'Donnell.  For  lieutenant-governor,  Water- 
man, who  was  elected,  received  ninety-four  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  to  ninety-two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy-six  for  Tarpey.  McFarland,  Paterson  and  Temple  were 
elected  justices  of  the  supreme  court  by  very  large  majorities — the 
first  two  for  full  terms  and  the  last  for  the  unexpired  term.  Thus 
the  popular  voice  was  for  a  Democratic  governor,  a  Republican 
lieutenant-governor,  Republican  justices  of  the  supreme  court  for 
the  long  term,  and  a  Democrat  for  the  short  term.  The  rest  of 
the  ticket  elected  was  partly  Republican  and  partly  Democratic, 
and  nearly  evenly  divided.  For  congress,  Thomas  L.  Thompson, 
Marion  Briggs,  Joseph  McKenna,  William  W.  Morrow,  Charles 
N.  Felton  and  William  Vandever,  the  first  two  Democrats  and  the 
other  four  Republicans,  were  elected.  The  railroad  commission, 
got  two  Republicans  and  one  Democrat,  the  state  board  of  equal- 
ization two  Democrats  and  one  Republican.  And,  last  not  least, 
the  "Heath  amendment"  to  the  constitution,  which,  as  before 
stated,  proposed  an  annual  tax  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent  on  the 
gross  earnings  of  railroad  companies  in  lieu  of  all  other  state  and 
county  taxes — the  gross  earnings  to  be  ascertained  by  the  state 
board  of  equalization — together  with  some  other  provisions  in 
reference  to  revenue,  was  defeated.' 
*  Davis'  Political  Conventions,  526-532. 
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The  legislature  of  1887  met  on  January  3.  The  senate,  being 
largely  Democratic,  elected  Stephen  M.  White  its  president  pro 
tempore;  and,  following  the  precedent  of  the  Democratic  senate 
in  1 87 1  when  Pacheco  was  lieutenant-governor,  it  resolved  to 
appoint  all  its  own  committees,  instead  of  leaving  them  for 
Waterman's  choice.*  The  assembly,  having  a  small  Republican 
majority,  chose  William  H.  Jordan  its  speaker,  who  of  course 
appointed  the  committees.  On  January  6,  after  the  houses  were 
fully  organized.  Governor  Stoneman  transmitted  to  them  his 
second  biennial  and  last  message.  He  said  that  the  manifold 
industrial,  economical  and  commercial  interests  of  the  state  were 
in  a  highly  prosperous  condition;  immigration  pouring  in;  prop- 
erty values  being  enhanced;  rich  resources  developed;  fields  for 
labor  multiplying;  and  peace  and  good  order — the  concomitants 
of  prosperity — everywhere  prevailed.  At  the  same  time  the 
expenses  of  the  government,  which  had  been  unprecedentedlylow 
during  the  first  two  years  of  his  administration,  had  greatly 
increased  in  the  last  two  years — the  expenditures  of  the  latter 
being  over  two  and  a  half  millions  more  than  those  of  the  former, 
and  the  state  rate  of  taxation  having  advanced  from  forty-five 
and  one-fifth  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  in  1884  to  fifty- 
six  cents  in  1886.  The  railroad  suit  in  the  United  States  supreme 
court,  he  said,  had  been  decided  against  the  state,  but  not  upon 
the  vital  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  revenue  system  of  the 
constitution  as  applied  to  railroads.  Meanwhile,  the  state  con- 
troller and  himself  had  been  in  full  accord  in  unremitting  efforts 
to  compel  railroads  to  discharge  their  obligations  to  the  state; 
and,  though  they  had  failed,  better  things  were  to  be  hoped  under 
the  new  administration,  when  the  legal  department  would  doubt- 
less cordially  co-operate  with  the  other  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  amount  of  taxes  with  penalties  and  interest 
against  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  companies,  for  the  years 
from  1 880  to  1883  inclusive,  was  upwards  of  one  and  a  half  million 
dollars,  of  which  Attorney-general  Marshall  had  collected  under 
his  arrangement  of  compromise,  and  on  June  19,  1886,  paid  to 
the  state,  the  sum  of  a  little  over  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
thousand  dollars.    The  sum  still  remaining  due,  counting  penal- 
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ties  and  interest  and  including  the  unpaid  taxes  of  1885  and  1886, 
was  over  two  and  a  quarter  million  dollars/ 

In  reference  to  the  extra  session  of  1886,  he  said  that,  though 
barren  of  the  results  anticipated,  it  had  done  some  good  by  the 
new  light  thrown  by  its  discussions  upon  the  subject  of  irrigation; 
but  it  was  evident  that  a  session  of  sixty  days  was  not  enough  to 
solve  so  large  a  question.  As  to  the  act  of  1885  for  compiling, 
printing  and  furnishing  text-books  for  the  common  schools,  the 
appropriation  had  been  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dol- 
lars, with  which  a  new  plant  had  been  established  in  connection 
with  the  state  printing  office;  copyrights  purchased;  and  books, 
including  speller  and  three  readers,  or  in  all  eleven  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  pages  that  compared  favorably  with  any  in  the 
United  States,  were  printed  and  furnished  at  less  than  one-half 
the  usual  price.  'The  work,"  he  added,  **has  been  well  done 
and  has  effected  an  enormous  saving  to  the  people  of  the  state 
for  all  time  to  come.  It  has,  furthermore,  had  as  a  result  the 
incalculable  advantage  of  demonstrating  that  a  state  may  do 
such  work  for  itself ;  and  no  doubt  this  will  enure  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  whole  Union,  and  the  example  of  California  be  followed 
by  other  states."  He  commended  the  secretary  of  state  for 
materially  reducing  the  expenses  of  his  office  and  the  surveyor- 
general  for  making  his,  more  nearly  self-sustaining  than  it  had 
been  during  any  past  administration.  He  stated  the  total  state 
expenditures  for  charitable  institutions,  during  the  previous  two 
fiscal  years,  at  very  nearly  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars;  recommended  an  increase  of  the  jute  mill  plant  at  the 
San  Quentin  state  prison,  and  the  employment  of  the  convicts  at 
Folsom  to  quarry  stone  for  the  San  Francisco  sea-wall,  and 
remarked  upon  the  enormous  overcrowding  of  the  insane  asy- 
lums,— there  being  nearly  three  thousand  patients  in  1886  as 
against  a  little  over  fifteen  hundred  in  1884.  The  board  of  bank 
commissioners  had  done  excellent  work — having  under  their 
charge  ninety-six  banks  to  be  examined  twice  every  year.  Of 
these,  twenty-two  were  savings  banks  holding  in  their  keeping 
sixty-three  millions  of  dollars;  while  the  other  seventy-four  were 
commercial  banks  havin^^  forty  and  a  half  millions.    He  called 

^  I  Appendix  to  Legislative  Journals,  1887. 
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attention  to  the  annual  decrease  of  the  quinnat  salmon  and  recom- 
mended more  stringent  protection.  He  also  spoke  of  a  reduc- 
tion, during  the  previous  two  years,  of  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
dockage  and  in  some  instances  of  fifty  per  cent  in  tolls  by  the 
state  harbor  commission  at  San  Francisco;  while  tolls  on  wheat 
and  flour  shipped  from  the  port  had  been  entirely  removed;  and, 
in  the  same  connection,  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of 
1886  the  total  completed  length  of  the  San  Francisco  sea-wall 
was  six  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  feet  at  a  cost  of 
a  little  over  one  million  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand 
dollars,  or  an  average  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  and 
a  quarter  dollars  per  lineal  foot. 

But  it  was  perhaps  with  most  satisfaction  that  he  reviewed  the 
chief  agricultural  and  horticultural  industries  of  the  state  and 
their  great  development.  "A  state,"  said  he,  "that  can  show  a 
production  annually  of  from  twenty  to  forty  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  fifteen  to  eighteen  million  gallons  of  wine,  thousands  of 
tons  of  fruit,  eight  to  ten  million  pounds  of  wool,  a  half  million 
boxes  of  raisins,  and  whose  citrus  fruits  are  the  admiration  of  all, 
must  be  prosperous.  The  demand  for  her  productions  will 
increase  in  a  manifold  degree."  He  praised  the  managing  boards 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture  as  having  done  well  and  reflected 
credit  upon  the  state;  and  he  accordingly  had  a  good  word 
to  say  of  the  state  agricultural  society,  the  state  board  of  horti- 
culture, the  state  viticultural  commission,  and  also  for  the  board 
of  silk  culture  and  the  mining  bureau.  And  in  conclusion — stat- 
ing that  with  this  message  ended  his  official  duties — he  said  that 
it  had  been  his  aim  to  emulate  the  records  for  efficiency  and 
integrity  left  by  his  predecessor;  and  that  it  was  a  source  of  deep 
gratification  to  him  to  have  the  honor  and  privilege  of  handing 
over  the  power  committed  to  his  trust  by  the  people  of  the  state 
to  his  successor,  who  had  so  deservedly  earned  an  enviable 
reputation  for  qualities  of  statesmanship — pure,  wise  and  eco- 
nomic— and  whose  public  life  had  ever  been  devoted  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  people.^ 

Washington  ]^artlett,  the  sixteenth  governor  of  the  state  of 
California,  elected  to  the  fourteenth  gubernatorial  term,  was  born 
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ill  Savannah,  Georgia,  on  February  29,  1824.  As  he  grew  up, 
he  attended  school  in  that  city  and  afterwards  in  Tallahassee, 
Florida,  to  which  place  the  Bartlett  family  removed  in  1837. 
There  he  commenced  business  by  learning  the  printer's  occupa- 
tion in  the  office  of  his  father,  who  was  the  editor  and  proprietor 
of  a  newspaper.  In  1845,  ^he  age  of  twenty-one  years,  he 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  newspaper  on  his  own  account. 
On  January  13,  1849,  he  took  passage  in  the  ship  Othello  from 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  for  California  and  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  on  November  19,  1849.  Immedi- 
ately upon  his  arrival,  having  previously  shipped  from  Charleston 
the  necessary  materials,  he  opened  a  job-printing  office  and  went 
to  work.  One  of  the  first  fruits  of  his  labor  was  the  publication 
of  a  small  royal-octavo  volume  entitled,  "California  As  It  Is  and 
As  It  May  Be,"  bearing  the  imprint  "San  Francisco,  printed  by 
Washington  Bartlett,  No.  8  Clay  street,  1849."  On  January  23, 
1850,  he  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Daily  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, which  made  its  appearance  the  next  day  after  the  old  Alta 
California,  previously  published  as  a  tri-weekly,  came  out  as  the 
Daily  Alta  California — the  two  thus  being  the  first  daily  news- 
papers published  in  the  state.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  lose 
heavily  in  several  of  the  great  fires  of  the  early  days;  but  he  man- 
aged to  keep  at  work  and  continued  in  the  newspaper  and  print- 
ing business  until  1857 — having  been  interested  at  different  times 
in  various  newspapers,  including  the  Evening  Journal,  the  Even- 
ing News  and  lastly  in  the  True  Californian.  In  1857,  the  year 
after  the  famous  vigilance  committee  and  the  organization  of  the 
great  People's  party,  he  was  appointed  deputy  in  the  office  of  the 
county  clerk  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco;  in  1859 
was  elected  county  clerk,  and  re-elected  to  the  same  office  in 
1 861.  After  the  expiration  of  his  second  term,  having  been 
admitted  to  the  bar,  he  practiced  law  in  partnership  with  his 
brother,  Columbus  Bartlett,  until  1867,  when  he  was  again  elected 
county  clerk  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  and  served 
a  third  term.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Haight  a 
state  harbor  commissioner  to  fill  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  James  H.  Cutter.  In  1872  he  was  elected  a  state  sena- 
tor on  the  Democratic  ticket  and  served  a  four  years'  term,  after 
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which  he  visited  the  eastern  states  and  Europe,  remaining  abroad 
for  several  years.  In  1882,  having  returned  from  his  travels,  he 
was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  and 
re-elected  in  1884,  serving  two  full  terms  and  always  with  credit. 
In  September,  1886,  as  already  stated,  he  was  nominated  by  the 
Democratic  party  for  governor  and  at  the  November  election 
chosen  over  John  F.  Swift,  having  the  advantage  in  his  favor  on 
the  one  hand  of  Swift's  impolitic  letter  against  the  American 
party,  and  the  disadvantage  on  the  other  hand  of  the  candidacy 
of  Charles  C.  O'Donnell,  who  carried  off  many  votes  that  would 
otherwise  have  gone  Democratic. 

On  account  of  several  delays  in  the  transmission  of  election 
returns,  Bartlett  was  not  inaugurated  as  governor  until  Saturday, 
January  8,  1887.  He  had  prepared  his  inaugural  remarks  with 
care  and  read  them  on  that  day  to  the  houses  in  joint  convention. 
He  commenced  by  saying  that,  after  a  retirement  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  Democratic  party  was  again  in  power 
and  the  national  government  being  administered  according  to  the 
precepts  of  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Jackson;  that  the  bitterness 
engendered  by  the  civil  war  was,  under  an  equal  and  just  admin- 
istration of  federal  affairs,  giving  place  to  fraternal  love,  and  that 
he  believed  the  day  not  far  distant  when  political  divisions  on 
sectional  lines  would  be  unknown  in  the  land.  The  time  had 
come  when  wise  legislation — the  adoption  of  a  comprehensive 
system  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  country — must  be  formulated 
and  put  in  operation.  There  was  a  general  feeling  of  discontent 
in  the  community  and  a  demand  for  more  stringent  measures 
against  Chinese  immigration,  including  the  abrogation  of  the 
Burlinganie  treaty,  which  had  wrought  very  great  injury  to  the 
Pacific  states  and  territories  by  encouraging  the  coming  and 
settling  in  their  midst  of  several  hundred  thousand  people  of 
inferior  race  and  radically  dissimilar  in  physical,  mental  and 
moral  constitution.  Their  presence  prevented  the  immigration 
of  white  laborers  and  caused  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  among 
the  white  laboring  classes.  While  every  one  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  state  was  entitled  to  and  should  receive  the  protection 
of  the  laws,  still  the  policy  of  admitting  in  such  large  numbers  a 
race,  who  were  distasteful  to  the  white  people,  detrimental  to 
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their  prosperity  and  calculated  to  breed  trouble^  could  not  be 
upheld;  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  national  government 
might  heed  the  remonstrances  that  had  been  made,  and  afford  the 
necessary  relief. 

He  thought  it  the  duty  of  the  national  government  to  see  to 
the  better  defense  of  the  coast  and  expressed  himself  in  favor  of 
supporting  the  national  guard  of  California;  keeping  it  in  a  state 
of  efficiency  and  readiness  to  maintain  the  civil  authorities,  and 
especially  so  in  view  of  the  presence  of  **a  turbulent  and  dis* 
orderly  element,"  lately  come  Into  the  country,  that  was  "inclined 
to  resort  to  the  most  diabolical  methods  in  order  to  gratify  its 
revenge  or  show  its  contempt  for  our  laws  and  institutions,  and 
could  only  be  reached  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  supported 
by  a  sufficient  physical  force.  In  reference  to  the  state  finances, 
he  regarded  the  situation  as  very  unfavorable,  in  consideration  of 
the  "astonishing  fact"  that  the  expenses  of  the  last  two  years 
had  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  two  years  over  two  millions 
of  dollars.  There  was  great  need  of  severe  scrutiny  into  public 
expenditures  and  unsparing  retrenchment  and  reform.  He  was 
in  favor  of  work-schools  and  industrial  training — a  subject  which 
he  deemed  of  absorbing  interest  to  all  good  citizens — and  he 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  ordinary  methods  of  education 
were  calculated  more  to  make  lovers  of  books  than  pupils  trained 
for  actual  practical  h'fe.  He  deprecated  the  abuses  of  corpora- 
tions in  issuing  and  disposing  of  bonds,  while  the  capital  stock 
had  not  been  paid  up,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  stocks 
still  continued  in  various  ways  to  be  sold  on  margins,  notwith- 
standing the  prohibitions  of  the  constitution.  The  winding  up 
of  bankrupt  banking  institutions  needed  amendment;  laws  should 
be  passed  to  regulate  electric  lines,  including  steam^  salt-water 
and  hot-air  pipes,  in  cities  and  towns,  for  the  reason  that  the 
practice  in  vogue  of  erecting  poles  and  stretching  wires  was 
becoming  an  intolerable  nuisance.  Limitations  should  also  be 
placed  upon  municipal  corporations  in  regard  to  privilege  of 
using  public  streets  by  railroad  and  other  corporations;  and  fran- 
chises should  not  be  given  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 
Such  a  prohibition >  he  thought,  would  tend  to  prevent  the  indis- 
criminate giving  away  for  too  long  periods  of  franchises,  which 
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in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  alone  were  wortli  many  millions  of 
dollars.  And  he  desired  it  to  be  understood  that,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  he  would  not  deem  every  failure  of  the  legislature 
to  perform  its  duty  as  an  "extraordinary  occasion"  or  justify  him 
in  calling  it  together  in  extra  session.  On  the  contrary  he  would 
accept  it  as  a  deliberate  act  and  leave  the  responsibility  with 
those  who  were  thus  negligent,  and  their  constituencies.  It  was 
his  intention  to  the  best  of  his  abilities  to  administer  his  office 
upon  business  principles  and  in  a  business-like  manner.* 

One  of  the  first  important  measures  that  came  before  the 
legislature  of  1887  was  the  election  of  a  United  States  senator 
for  a  full  term  commencing  on  March  4  of  that  year.    This  was 
the  place  made  vacant  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  to  which 
John  F.  Miller  had  been  elected  in  1 881.    The  majority  of  the 
two  houses  being  Democratic,  there  was  but  one  candidate  hav- 
ing any  chance  of  success;  and  this  was  George  Hearst.  On 
the  Republican  side,  Henry  Vrooman,  a  state  senator,  who  had 
been  and  was  the  most  active  supporter  of  United  States  Senator 
Leland  Stanford  in  the  legislature,  received  a  complimentar)'^ 
nomination.    In  the  senate,  Hearst  received  twenty-six  votes  and 
Vrooman  twelve;   in  the  assembly,  Hearst  thirty-eight  and 
Vrooman  forty.    On  Wednesday,  January  19,  in  accordance  with 
law,  the  two  houses  met  in  joint-assembly  for  the  final  ballot, 
when  Hearst  received  sixty-five  votes  to  Vrooman  s  fifty-two,  and 
was  declared  elected    The  next  important  business  was  the 
legislation  of  the  session,  commencing  with  '*an  act  to  provide 
for  the  organization  and  government  of  irrigation  districts  and  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  water  and  other  property  and  for 
the  distribution  of  water  thereby  for  irrigation  purposes."  This 
important  statute,  intended  to  meet  the  great  question  of  utilizing 
the  arid  wastes  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  state,  was  usually 
known,  on  account  of  C.  C.  Wright,  assemblyman  from  Stanis- 
laus county,  who  brought  it  forward,  as  the  "Wright  act."  It 
passed  the  assembly  unanimously,  as  it  also  did  the  senate,  after 
many  amendments  which  were  concurred  in  by  the  assembly,  and 
was  ap[)rovcd  by  liartlett  on  March  7,  1887.^    It  immediately 

^  I  Appendix  to  Lc-.c^islativt*  Journals,  rSSy. 
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became  the  guide  for  numerous  irrigation  works,  involving  mil- 
lions of  dollars;  and,  though  frequently  amended,  remains  in 
substance  the  law  upon  the  subject.  But  at  the  same  time,  not- 
withstanding numerous  decisions  in  the  state  supreme  court  in 
its  favor,'  it  was  violently  attacked  in  the  United  States  circuit 
court  for  the  southern  district  of  California  as  unconstitutional, 
and  was  in  fact  so  pronounced  by  that  court;  but  on  appeal  the 
decision  declaring  its  unconstitutionality  has  been  reversed  by 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  act  remains  in 
full  force. 

Another  important  measure  passed  at  this  session  was  "an  act 
to  provide  for  the  permanent  support  of  the  university  of  Cali- 
fornia by  the  levy  of  a  rate  of  taxation  and  the  creation  of  a 
fund  therefor."  It  was  by  virtue  of  this  law  that,  in  the  language 
of  William  H.  Jordan,  the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  "the  univer- 
sity— ever  the  pride  of  the  state — has  been  placed  upon  an 
independent  and  substantial  footing.*"  Another  interesting  act 
was  an  amendment  of  a  statute  of  1878  allowing  what  is  known 
as  "accumulative  voting,"  whereby  every  member  of  a  corpora- 
tion was  allowed  to  cast  as  many  votes  for  one  director  as  there 
were  directors  to  be  elected.  This  provision,  however  good  it 
might  have  been  in  some  cases,  had  been  found  to  work  very 
badly  in  an  election  for  directors  of  the  Society  of  California 
Pioneers;  and  at  their  instance  the  law  was  so  amended  that 
cumulative  voting  should  not  apply  to  literary,  religious,  scien- 
tific, social  or  benevolent  societies,  unless  so  provided  in  their 
by-laws  or  rules.*  Another  act  passed  at  this  session  and 
approved  by  the  governor  was  one,  already  referred  to,  appro- 
priating five  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  a  monument 
over  the  grave  of  James  W.  Marshall,  the  discoverer  of  gold  in 
California.* 

Bartlett  exercised  the  veto  power  in  only  two  instances.  One 
was  a  senate  bill  in  reference  to  what  he  regarded  as  an  excessive 

^Turlock  Irrig^ation  District  vs.  Williams  76  Cal.  360;  Woodward  vs. 
Fniitvale  Sanitary  District,  99  Cal.  854. 
'Assembly Journal,  1887,  869;  Stats.  1887,  2. 

•Senate  Journal,  1887,  77;  Amendments  to  Codes,  1877-8,  7,  8;  Stats. 
1887,95. 
♦Slats.  1887,  50. 
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appropriation  for  a  permanent  fund  for  the  purchase  of  jute  to 
be  manufactured  at  the  San  Quentin  state  prison;  and  the  veto 
was  unanimously  sustained  by  the  senate.  The  other  was  in 
reference  to  a  too  broad  and  indefinite  assembly  bill,  requiring 
"every  maker  or  manufacturer  of  any  article  made  or  manufac- 
tured in  this  state"  to  label  or  stamp  it  with  his  name  and  place 
of  manufacture  under  liability  of  being  punished  as  a  criminal. 
It  was  probably  intended  as  an  anti-Chinese  measure;  but, 
whether  so  or  not,  the  governor  regarded  it  as  crude  and  illiberal; 
and  his  veto  was  sustained  in  the  assembly  by  forty-two  votes 
against  thirty-one.*  But  there  was  still  another  method  of 
throttling  bills  passed  within  ten  days  before  the  adjournment  of 
the  legislature,  besides  vetoing  them.  This  was  by  what  was 
commonly  called  "pocketing"  them  or,  in  other  words,  by  simply 
refusing  to  approve  them.  In  accordance  with  the  constitution, 
such  unapproved  bills  did  not  become  laws;  and  Bartlett  dis- 
posed of  a  number  of  improper  enactments  in  that  way. 

Among  the  propositions  presented  to  this  legislature  was  one, 
on  behalf  of  Hubert  H.  Bancroft,  for  the  purchase  of  a  library  of 
books  and  manuscripts  collected  with  a  view  to  a  history  of  the 
Pacific  states  and  territories  of  North  America,  and  upon  which 
the  volumes,  some  forty  in  number  and  commonly  known  as 
"Bancroft's  Histories,"  were  founded.  They  were  said  in  the 
ofTer  to  the  state  to  consist  of  upwards  of  forty  thousand  volumes. 
According  to  some  estimates,  their  value  could  not  have  much, 
if  at  all,  exceeded  fifty  thousand  dollars,  though  the  price  asked 
was  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  A  somewhat  remarkable 
circumstance  was  the  extensive  advertising  work  that  was  done 
and  the  great  number  of  petitions  presented  from  prominent 
persons  in  favor  of  the  purchase.  On  account  of  these  petitions 
and  active  solicitation,  a  bill,  introduced  in  the  senate,  to  pay  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  collection  and  add  it 
to  the  state  library  was  received  with  apparent  approval,  and 
being  referred  to  the  state  library  committee,  was  almost  imme- 
diately reported  back  favorably.  The  plan  evidently  was  to  rush 
the  project  through  as  fast  as  possible;  but,  as  soon  as  inquiries 
began  to  be  made,  objections  sprang  up.    In  the  assembly,  a 
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resolution  to  authorize  the  state  library  committee  to  visit  and 
examine  the  collection  in  San  Francisco  was  laid  on  the  table  by 
a  vote  of  thirty-one  to  seven;  and  in  the  senate,  a  motion  to 
strike  out  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill  was  barely  lost  by  a  vote 
of  sixteen  to  eighteen.  The  indications  of  final  defeat,  however, 
were  so  plain  that  the  bill  was  withdrawn  by  its  author.* 

Among  the  books  in  the  Bancroft  collection  some  were 
undoubtedly  of  value,  but  many  and  probably  most  were  dupli- 
cates of  what  were  already  in  the  state  library  and  consequently 
of  no  great  use  to  the  state.  Of  this  number,  were  almost  all  of 
recent  publication  relating  to  California.  Notice  has  already 
been  taken  in  these  pages  of  the  chief  publications  anterior  to 
the  gold  discovery  in  1848.  Almost  immediately  upon  that 
discovery  and  the  rush  to  the  gold  fields,  books  and  pamphlets 
and  publications  in  reference  to  them  and  matters  more  or  less 
connected  with  them  and  the  country  began  to  make  their 
appearance  in  great  numbers,  running  up  into  the  hundreds  or 
thousands;  but  they  were  mostly  hasty  sketches  of  travel, 
adventure  and  observations  by  persons  who  spent  but  a  few 
years  in  the  country  and  whose  books  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
large  libraries.  Of  the  manuscripts  most  were  copies,  some  from 
the  California  archives  and  a  few  collected  from  other  sources — 
some  of  value  but  in  general  of  little  use  except  to  fill  shelves. 
There  were  also  a  number  of  what  were  called  dictated  narra- 
tives, written  down  by  stenographic  reporters  from  the  state- 
ments of  old  residents;  but  these,  even  including  those  personally 
written,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  were  in  general  not  only  unre- 
liable but  treated  of  incidents  and  observations  of  no  great 
importance  or  interest  in  view  of  the  very  thorough  and  com- 
plete accounts  that  had  previously  appeared  in  better  shape  in 
printed  books. 

No  state  has  paid  greater  attention  to  education  than  Cali- 
fornia; and  probably  in  no  other  country  in  proportion  to  its 
inhabitants  are  there  more  or  more  judiciously  selected  or  more 
widely  patronized  libraries  and  literary  collections.  Almost 
every  branch  of  science,  philosophy  and  learning  has  been  more 
or  less  cultivated,  and  some  of  them  with  credit  and  success. 


*  Senate  Journal,  1887,  136,  139,  303,  427;  Assembly  Journal,  1887,  415. 
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The  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  instituted  in  the  very  early 
days  of  the  state,  including  its  various  branches,  and  other  scien- 
tific associations  in  great  numbers,  historical  and  geographical 
societies,  art  associations  and  societies  of  all  kinds  for  mental 
improvement,  together  with  publications,  magazines,  pamphlets, 
and  newspapers  almost  without  limit  or  end,  have  all  contributed 
to  make  the  predominant  tone  of  society  intellectual  and  laid  a 
foundation  for  literary  and  other  intellectual  work  of  the  very 
highest  order  in  the  future.  In  the  departments  of  history,  law. 
medicine,  science,  political  economy,  novels,  adventures,  fiction 
and  poetry,  besides  many  others,  excellent  work  has  been  done. 
Among  the  most  popular  and  widely-known  of  the  Californian 
writers  were  the  humorists,  George  H.  Derby,  who  wrote  under 
the  name  first  of  **]ohn  P.  Squibob"  and  afterwards  of  "John 
Phoenix,"  Samuel  C.  Clemens,  whose  nom-de-plume  was  "Mark 
Twain,"  and  Francis  Bret  Harte.  But  there  were  many  other 
deserving  writers,  who  have  attracted  marked  attention  and 
deserved  great  credit.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  poets,  led 
by  Edward  Pollock,  an  irregular  genius  of  the  early  days,  whose 
fitful  fire  was  too  early  quenched  by  death.  And  as  the  Cali- 
fornians  have  made  la rije  advances  in  the  cultivation  of  literature 
so  have  they  in  the  various  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture  and  music,  all  of  which  have  met  with 
recognition  and  encouragement  and  brought  forth  examples  of 
skill  and  proficiency  that  compare  well  with  any  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Of  painters,  especially,  few  states  can  boast  so 
bright  a  galaxy,  conunencing  with  the  excellent  pioneer  work  of 
Charles  Nahl  and  now  flourishing  in  the  brilliant,  soul-fraught 
canvases  of  William  Keith,  Thomas  Hill  and  others. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  Bancroft  library  business  and  the 
virtual  determination  of  the  state  thereby  that  the  literary  part  of 
its  interests  was  in  reasonably  good  condition  as  it  was,  there 
remained  very  little  more  for  the  legislature  to  do.  There  were, 
as  there  has  been  at  every  session  since  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution of  i«S79,  a  great  many  proposed  amendments  to  that 
instrument;  but,  though  some  were  passed,  none  of  them  were 
finally  adopted  by  the  people;  and  it  was  not  until  some  years 
subsequent  that  any  great  number  became  portions  of  the  organic 
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law.  A  few  interesting  reports  were  received,  particularly  a 
couple  in  relation  to  coast  defenses  and  the  condition  of  the 
state  militia,  and  one  by  the  state  controller,  John  P.  Dunn,  in 
reference  to  state  finances  and,  among  other  things,  various  defal- 
cations and  shortages,  which  had  occurred  in  state  offices,  and 
the  suits  which  had  been  brought  against  delinquents.  It  remains 
to  say  of  this  session,  that  Lieutenant-governor  Waterman  had  a 
somewhat  novel  experience  as  presiding  officer  of  the  senate. 
That  body,  which  was  more  than  two-thirds  Democratic,  had, 
as  already  stated,  taken  away  from  him  as  a  Republican  the 
appointment  of  committees;  and,  when  he  assumed  office,  there 
was  at  first  a  disposition  to  take  appeals  from  his  decisions.  But 
the  evident  desire  which  he  manifested  to  be  impartial  and  do 
his  very  best  in  his  position  soon  rallied  friends  around  him;  he 
became  a  favorite;  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  understanding 
that  he  must  be  sustained  and  his  presidency  made  a  success. 
On  March  ii,  the  day  before  the  end  of  the  session,  not  merely 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  him,  but  a  formal  series  of  reso- 
lutions were  adopted,  signed  by  every  one  of  the  forty  senators 
and  spread  upon  the  journal,  expressing  their  confidence  in  him 
as  an  honest  and  faithful  officer,  diligent,  impartial  and  courteous 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  giving  assurances  that  in 
the  hearts  of  each  and  all  the  warmest  sentiments  of  regard  and 
affection  were  entertained  for  him.* 

With  the  end  of  the  legislature  of  1887,  Bartlett's  career  sub- 
stantially closed.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  get  through 
with  the  strain  of  the  last  days  of  the  session.  He  had  been 
attacked  by  the  disorder,  commonly  known  as  Bright's  disease, 
and  was  a  very  ill  man.  Soon  after  the  finishing  up  of  his  legis- 
lative business,  he  moved  in  search  of  health  or  relief  to  Highland 
Springs  in  Lake  county  and  from  there  to  the  Santa  Cruz  moun- 
tains. But  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him ;  and  he  knew  that 
the  end  was  approaching.  Being  unmarried,  he  made  a  final 
remove  to  the  house  of  a  cousin  in  Oakland,  in  which  city  also 
or  its  neighborhood  most  of  his  relatives  in  California  resided; 
and  there  on  September  12,  1887,  he  breathed  his  last,  universally 
esteemed  and  universally  regretted.    Soon  after  death  his  body 

*  Senate  Journal,  1887,  614. 
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was  taken  to  San  Francisco  and  lay  in  state  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Society  of  California  Pioneers  until  September  i6,  when  it  was 
given  a  public  funeral;  and  the  entire  community  united  in  paying 
him  the  respect  due  to  his  virtues  and  doing  honor  to  his  memory. 
And  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  his  remains  were  deposited 
in  Mountain  View  cemetery — on  the  Contra  Costa  hills  overlook- 
ing the  peaceful  bay  with  its  teeming  cities  and  out,  through  the 
Golden  Gate,  to  the  great  ocean  beyond. 

Bartlett  was  the  first  state  governor  that  died  in  office.  Eight 
of  the  ex-governors  were  living  at  the  time — Burnett,  Downey, 
Stanford,  Low,  Booth,  Pacheco,  Perkins  and  Stoneman — and  seven 
were  dead.  McDougal  died  in  San  Francisco  on  March  30,  1866; 
Bigler  in  Sacramento  on  November  29,  1 871;  Johnson  at  Salt 
Lake  City  on  August  31,  1872;  Weller  at  New  Orleans  on 
August  17, 1875 ;  Ilaight  at  San  Francisco  on  September  2,  1878; 
Latham  at  New  York  on  March  4,  1882,  and  Irwin  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  March  15,1 886.  But,  within  a  few  years,  six  more  died — 
Booth  at  Sacramento  on  July  14,  1892;  Stanford  at  Palo  Alto  on 
June  20,  1893;  Downey  at  Los  Angeles  on  March  I,  1894;  Low 
at  San  Francisco  on  July  23,  1894;  Stoneman  at  Buffalo,  New 
York,  on  September  5,  1894;  and  Burnett  at  San  Francisco  on 
May  17,  1895.  Upon  Bartlctt's  death  on  September  12,  1887, 
the  office  of  governor  devolved  upon  Robert  W.  Waterman,  who 
had  been  elected  lieutenant-governor,  and  the  office  of  lieutenant- 
governor  upon  Stephen  M.  White,  the  president  pro  tempore  of 
the  senate.  On  the  next  day,  September  13,  Waterman  assumed 
the  duties  of  governor  and  at  the  next  legislature,  in  1889,  White 
presided  over  the  senate  as  lieutenant-governor;  and  they  con- 
tinued in  those  positions  until  the  installation  of  their  successors. 

Meanwhile  the  life  of  the  state,  as  a  social  aggregate  or  organic 
whole,  continued  its  mighty  grou^th.  The  loss  of  many  of  the 
pioneers,  tliose  remarkable  men  who  had  given  a  distinctive  char- 
acter to  civilization  on  the  Pacific  coast,  affected  it  to  some  extent; 
but  the  impress  they  stamped  upon  the  country  remained;  and 
in  its  continuing  growth  it  took  the  direction  and  shape  with 
which  under  tlicir  guidance  it  had  started.  The  same  energy 
and  enterprise,  intellectual  as  well  as  physical;  the  same  earnest- 
ness and  steadiness  of  purpose;  the  same  hatred  and  contempt  of 
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shams  and  shoddy;  the  same  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  and 
sympathy  for  misfortune;  the  same  light-hearted  and  good- 
humored  way  of  meeting  and  overcoming  obstacles — ^all  these 
peculiarities  of  the  old  immigration  and  the  early  mining  days 
have  become,  so  to  speak,  an  integral  part  of  and  contributed  to 
make  up  the  genuine  Californian  character.  It  is  the  character 
of  men  who  have  learned  to  face  danger  with  intrepidity ;  who 
have  had  vkst  experience  of  all  kinds  of  fortune  and  been  taught 
to  meet  each  with  equanimity;  who  in  the  feeling  of  their  own 
worth  and  strength  have  found  it  good  to  be  patient  and  willing 
each  to  wait  his  own  turn ;  who  have  become  accustomed,  though 
not  guiltless  of  excesses  and  rather  given  to  profanity  and  slang, 
to  do  just  what  they  profess  and,  when,  in  earnest,  to  say  just 
what  they  mean,  and  who,  though  not  specially  fond  of  contro- 
versy and  sensibly  averse  to  getting  into  unnecessary  quarrels, 
have  never  failed  in  the  end  to  recognize  their  own  rights,  and, 
knowing,  to  insist  upon  and  maintain  them. 

In  illustration  of  these  statements  and  in  proof  of  this  peculiar 
character  of  the  Californians — which  is  still  in  the  early  stages  of 
its  growth  and  development  and  whose  complete  perfection  has 
been  and  must  continue  to  be  the  great  end  of  Californian  polity 
and  civilization — it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  for  a  moment  a  few 
main  circumstances  of  their  history.  One,  and  the  first  to  be 
specially  noticed  as  indicative  of  extraordinary  character,  was 
the  vigilance  committees  and  particularly  that  most  remarkable 
and  significant  one  that  may  be,  and  generally  is,  called  the  great 
one  of  1856.  It  might  be  too  much  to  say  that  no  other  com- 
munity could  have  conceived  and  carried  through  to  completion 
those  famous  popular  movements;  but  it  is  certain  that  no  other 
community  has  had  anything  of  the  kind  to  equal  or  compare 
with  them  in  intrinsic  excellence.  They  may  have  been,  and 
doubtless  were  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  evolved  and  developed 
out  of  the  frequent  and  necessary  associations  for  mutual  protec- 
tion in  the  long  journeys  across  the  plains  and  the  long  voyages 
around  Cape  Horn;  but,  however  this  may  be,  they  were  the 
genuine  growth  and  product  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  efflores- 
cence of  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  world  thrown  together  in  a 
pew^  untried  and  unprecedented  situation,  of  which  no  other 
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community  had  ever  had  knowledge  or  experience.  It  is  not 
intended  to  defend  or  palliate  what  may  be  designated  as  the 
common  run  of  lynchings,  of  which  California  in  its  excesses  has 
had  entirely  too  many;  no  words  can  be  too  severe  in  condemna- 
tion of  most  of  them;  but  the  vigilance  committee  referred  to — 
which  though  in  direct  violation  of  law  was  designed  only  to 
guard  and  protect  the  spirit  and  real  life  of  the  law,  clean  out  its 
polluted  sanctuaries  and  clear  away  the  noxious  elements  that 
stifled  and  threatened  its  extinction — and  the  People's  party, 
which  followed  and  into  which  it  developed,  with  its  government 
unparalleled  for  good,  was  not  only  its  fruition  but  at  the  same 
time  the  proof  of  its  excellence. 

Another  main  circumstance,  illustrative  of  the  Californian 
character,  has  been  the  remarkable  changes  in  the  vote  of  the 
people  from  one  election  to  another.  For  a  time  after  the  Mexi- 
can war,  everything  was  Democratic,  and  for  a  time  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  everything  was  Republican ;  but 
since  then  there  has  been  a  strange  rotation — the  administrations 
changing  nearly  every  term  from  one  party  to  the  other  and 
usually  by  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  majority.  Commenc- 
ing for  instance  with  Low,  Republican,  in  1863,  the  next  was 
Haight,  Democrat ;  followed  by  Booth  and  Pacheco,  Republican ; 
then  Irwin,  Democrat;  followed  by  Perkins,  Republican;  next 
Stoneman,  Democrat;  followed  by  the  divided  administration  of 
Bartlett,  Democrat,  and  Waterman,  Republican;  and  succeeding 
them  Henry  H.  Markham,  Republican,  and  after  him  James  H. 
Budd,  Democrat.  These  significant  and  unusual  facts,  hardly 
paralleled  in  any  other  community,  are  only  explicable  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  independent  and  what  may  be  called  "thinking- 
for-itself "  character  of  the  people,  which  has  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  get  up  more  numerous  distinct  parties  and  do  more 
"scratching"  of  tickets  than  any  other  aggregation  of  voters  in 
the  United  States. 

A  third  main  circumstance,  and  the  last  that  will  be  here 
adverted  to  in  this  connection — and  the  one  that  is  the  most 
important  and  constitutes  the  greatest  glor>^  of  the  Californian 
character — has  been  the  uniform  and  unbroken  thread  of  prac- 
tical good  sense  and  unmistakable  sincerity  that  has  pervaded 
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every  step  of  its  progression  from  the  days  of  the  mining  camps 
to  those  of  the  literary,  scientific,  fine-arts  and  social  advances  of 
the  present  time.  This  has  been  especially  made  manifest  in  the 
stand  taken  and  consistently  maintained  by  California  on  the 
slavery  question  in  every  stage  of  the  war  for  the  Union,  and  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  met  the  labor  troubles,  the  com- 
munistic agitations  of  the  sand-lots,  and  the  boycotting  and  other 
violences  of  the  strikes.  No  community  has  had  a  greater 
respect  for  labor  and  the  genuine  laborer;  none  greater  willing- 
ness to  listen  to  their  complaints,  and  none  has  been  more  ready 
to  extend  sympathy  and  lend  a  helping  hand  to  deserving  men 
out  of  employment.  But  for  Workingmen  who  have  never 
worked,  it  has  had  no  use ;  and  for  self-constituted  leaders,  who 
have  merely  fomented  discontent  and  threatened  the  torch  and 
dynamite  bomb,  it  has  had  no  patience,  but  has  put  them  down 
with  a  powerful,  though  at  the  same  time  gentle,  hand.  No  other 
state  has  had  a  more  difficult  part  to  play  in  its  advance,  partic  • 
ularly  of  late  years — handicapped  as  it  has  been  by  a  larger 
number  of  tramps,  vagrants  and  disorderly  classes  in  general  in 
proportion  to  its  population  than  any  other  state  and  trammeled 
and  hampered  by  the  conditions  and  anomalies  impressed  upon 
the  constitution  and  laws  by  the  transitory  but  malignant 
influence  of  the  sand  lots.  But  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  those 
fundamental  principles  of  right  that  underlie  and  those  traits  of 
untiring  energy  and  unconquerable  courage  that  permeate  the 
Califomian  character,  no  state  has  ever  more  successfully 
wrestled  with  and  overcome  the  monsters  that  for  the  time 
threatened  to  retard,  if  not  destroy,  its  development  and  growth. 
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Adams.  John  Quincy,  candidate  for  vice-presi- 
dent of  United  States  in  1872,  IV,  516.  517. 

Adams'  trained  grizzly  bears.  II,  561. 

Address  to  voters  about  constitution  of  1870, 
IV,  638. 

Admiral  Atondo,  I,  155-161. 

Admission  of  state  into  Union  (for  particulars, 
see  Contents,  11,  xl,  xli),  808-82^:  effect.  Ill, 
3331  rejoicing  and  celebration,  333-335; 

Adob^,  sun-dried  bricks,  II,  483. 
MinsL  Springs,  III.  862. 

A^r^iculture  and  Horticulture,  grain  and  seeds 
sent  with  first  settlers  in  1769,  I,  3a;;  La 
P^rouse  introduces  potatoes  from  Chili  and 
French  seeds,  470;  Governor  Felipe  de  Neve's 
encouragement,  522-525;  Pedro  Fages'  in- 
stmctions,  532;  Governor  Borica's  encour- 
agement, 591,  ^2:  hemp  and  flax  at  San 
Jos^i  597;  Borica^s  report  of  progress  in  lyt/), 
598;  at  missions  in  1815.  641;  California  pro- 
nounced unfit  for  anything  but  agriculture 
and  stock-raising,  663. 


Of  Russians  in  California,  II,  174-176;  at 
missions  in  18^,  207;  William  Woliskill  and 
Jean  Louis  Vignes'  interest  in  fruit  and 
vines.  279;  of  old  Califomians,  472-47^;  effect 
of  gold  discovery  upon,  737;  rijghts  otminers 
to  occupy  a^cultural  land,  111,  a66;  rights  of 
agriculturalists,  270,  271. 

Progress  of  under  American  occupation 
(for  particulars,  see  Contents,  ill,  xxxvit, 
xxxviii),  864-883;  acres  of  land  under  cul- 
tivation in  1853,  133;  Governor  Bigler  on, 
176-179;  Governor  Stanford  on,  IV,  368, 
Low  on,  406;  Perkins  on,  648;  state  board  of 
horticulture,  676;  abundant  production  and 
unsatisfactory  prices  in  1885,  689^  act  of  1885 
to  prevent  fruit-tree  pests  and  diseases,  691; 
Stoneman  on,  706. 

Agriculture  in  Lower  California,  at  Loreto,  I, 
190;  at  Vigge  Biaundo,  191-193;  irrigating 
canals,  extent  of  cultivation  and  harvests, 
281:  plow,  how  fields  planted,  fruits,  other 
productions  and  wine  making,  282;  domestic 
animals,  and  uses  made  of  them,  283. 

Agua  C^liente,  Warner's  rancho,  frontier  set- 
tlement in  1846,  II,  613. 

Agua  Fria,  town,  included  in  survey  of  Mari- 
posa fi^nt,  III.  13^. 

Aguardiente— see  Liquor. 

Afuila.  Spanish  brig,  at  Santa  Barbara  in  1825, 
II.  69,  70. 

Aguilar,  Jos^  Simon,  executed  at  Monterey  in 

18^1,  II,  131. 
Aguilar,  Martin  de,  I,  144;  river  of,  144. 
Aguirre,  Jos^  Antonio,  captain  of  Mexican  bark 

Joven  Guipuzcoana  in  1840,  II,  267. 
Aguirre,  Juan  Bautista.  second  pilot  of  ship 

San  Carlos  in  1775.  I,  391;  survey  of  San 

Francisco  bay,  392. 
Agustin  I.,  emperor  of  Mexico,  I,  503,  663,  664; 

recognized  in  California.  665,  666;  example 

of  execution  followed  by  Indians  near  San 

Diego.  734- 

Ahwanne  and  Ahwahnechees,  original  names 
of  Yosemite  Valley  and  its  inhabitants,  III, 
848. 

Aiken,  Dr.  C.  D.,  experience  with  lynch-law 

proceedings,  III,  308. 
Ainsa,  Agustin,  arrested  in  Sonora  for  com- 

fdicity  with  Henry  A.  Crabb's  expedition, 
11,  812;  translator  of  public  documents  into 
Spanish  in  1856,  and  practices,  IV.  190. 
Ainsa  family,  daughtei  of  house,  wife  of  Henry 
A.  Crabb,  III,  807;  connection  with  Crabb's 
filibuster  expedition  against  Sonora,  807. 
Ajax,  first  steamer  to  Hawaiian  Islands,  III, 
43^- 

Alabama,  Confederate  cruiser,  depredations, 

and  how  stop  put  to  its  career,  iV,  361.  362; 

subsequent  payment  by  Great  Britain  of 

damages,  362. 
Alameda  between  San  Jos6  and  Santa  Clara, 

I,  617;  Figueroa's  orders  against  cutting 

trees  of,  II,  170. 
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Alameda  County,  vigilance  committee  of,  in 
1856,  III,  494;  indorses  San  Francisco  vigi- 
lance committee  of  1856, 550;  squatters'  league 
of,  in  1853.  683,  684. 

Alameda  creek,  followed  by  Pedro  Pages  and 
Father  Ciespi  in  1772, 1,  388. 

Alameda,  town,  indorses  San  Francisco  vigi- 
lance committee  of  1856,  III,  550. 

Alarcon,  Hernando  de,  voyage,  I,  69-71, 

Alaska,  Governor  Low  on  purchase  of,  IV,  406; 
purchase  of,  price,  boundaries  and  extent, 
418,  419. 

Albatross,  American  schooner  seized  by  Gov- 
ernor Sola  in  1816,  II,  70. 

Albatross,  the  man  that  shot  the,  I,  113. 

Albemi,  Pedro  de,  lieutenant-colonel  of  Cata- 
lonian  volunteers  at  San  Francisco,  I,  575; 
assists  in  founding  Villa  de  Branciforte,  576- 
578;  survey  with  Cdrdoba  of  San  Francisco, 
582,  583;  comandante  of  San  Francisco,  in 
charge  of  Monterey  in  1799,  6CX4;  death  and 
burial;  609. 

Alberoni,  Julio,  prime  minister  of  Spain,  I,  212- 

217,  227. 
Albion,  New,  I,  89-96. 

Albuqueraue,  Uuque  de,  viceroy  of  New  Spain 
in  1704, 1,  198,  199;  eiunity  to  California,  199- 
201. 

Alcaldes,  early,  at  San  Jos<,  I,  413,  531;  under 
Plan  of  Pitic,  579;  Governor  Borica^  troubles 
with,  ^2,  593;  what  Borica  required  of,  594; 

i'urisdiction  of,  under  Mexican  law  of  1836, 
l>  258,  259;  how  authorized  to  hold  courts  of 
first  instance.  367;  jurisdiction  in  quarrels 
between  husband  and  wife,  494, 495. 

American  alcaldes,  extensive  jurisdiction 
and  common  law  notions,  II,  590,  591;  Walter 
Colton's  experience,  591;  questions  of 
authority  and  jurisdiction,  656;  Governor 
Kearny's  views,  and  control  over,  656-658: 
Governor  Mason's  views  and  actions,  658- 
661,  Alcalde  Blackburn,  659,  66o-  claims  of, 
to  solemnize  marriage  opposed  oy  Catholic 
church,  and  Mason's  views,  660, 661;  Mason's 
orders  in  reference  to  jury  trials,  664;  control 
over,  665;  Stevenson's  experience  with,  666; 
Lippilt's  experience,  667:  in  mines,  736;  com- 
plaints against  alcalde  of  Sonora  in  1849  a"d 
why  (iovernor  Rilev  refused  to  interfere,  777; 
how  appointed  jiKiges  of  courts  of  first  in- 
stance, 778;  specimens  of  Alcalde  F"idd's 
cases  and  jiul)^inetUs,  780-783. 

Characters  of,  and  specimens  of  cases  be- 
fore, Alcaldes   Ham,  Fraser,  Sullivan  and 
others.  111,   222-226;  jtirisdiction  of.  under 
minini;  laws,  260;  Alcalde  Graham  of  Ford's 
Bar,  275,  276;  general  respect  paid  to,  in 
mines,  276,  grants  of  lots  in  San  Francisco 
by  Mexican  alcaldes,  381;  sales  ir  San  Fran- 
cisco by  American  alcaldes,  381. 
Alcalraz  Island,  fortification  of,  III,  431;  Liman- 
tour's  claim  to,  6)7;  Modoc  Indians  sent  to, 
in  1873,  97^.  9811  secession  orators  sent  to,  in 
1864.  rV,  38^?. 
Aldrich,  Daniel,  III,  483;  on  black  list  of  San 
Francisco  vigilanre  committee  of  1856,  520; 
exiled  from  slate,  616. 
Alemany,  Father  losepli  S..  Catholic  archbishop 
of  California,  ill.  511;  visits  Casey  and  Cora 
before  their  execution,  516. 
Alert,  bark,  carries  followers  of  Raousset- 
Boulhon  from  Cuaymas  back  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  i8,s2,  111,  738.  73'). 
Aleutian  Islands,  included  in  Alaska,  IV,  419. 
Alexander  VI..  Tope,  1.  8.^. 
Alexander,  Cyrus,  arrival  in  iS-'7.1and  in  Alex- 
ander vallev,  II,  278,  428. 
Alexander,  David  W.,  arrival  in  1842^  li,  iJ2. 


Alfilerilla,  pin-grass,  II, 

Algerine,  mining  town,  111.  zxi,  150;  killing  of 

Kittering  at,  by  W.  H.  Worth  in  1855.  399. 
Aliens,  Workin^en's  proposed  constitutioul 

provision  against,  iV,  617. 
Alisal,  Governor  Al^-arado's  rancbo  at.  11,  543; 

pronunciamiento  of,  ia  1844  against  Michd- 

torena,  544. 
Alleghany  City,  mining  town,  ill.  82,  91. 
Allepance,  sUtutes  of  1863  reqairing  oaths  of, 

Allen,  George  (Jos^  Jorge  Tomas),  arrival  in 
182a,  I,  717. 

Allen,  Paul,  writer  on   Lewis  and  Clarke's 

Jioumal  as  published  by  government,  I.  717. 
Icn,  Robert,  IV,  76. 
Allen,  R.  M.,  IV,  122. 

Almond,  William  B.,  jndge  of  special  court  of 
first  instance  at  San  Francisco  in  1849.  II. 
778;  character  and  manners,  778;  specimens 
of  judgments,  778, 779;  111,  223.  048;  acquaii^- 
ance  of  Peter  H.  Burnett  in  Missoari,  IV,  44. 

Almonte,  Juan  N.,  Mexican  minister  at  Wash- 
ington in  1845,  11,  375;  part  in  bringing  00 
Mexican  war,  ^Q7. 

Alpine  County,  ill.  117;  attempt  to  re-locate 
county  seat,  IV,  511. 

Alsop  &  Co..  commission  merchants  of  San 
Francisco  in  1855,  III.  449. 

Alta  California — see  California. 

Alta  California  newspaper,  11,  722;  burned  out 
in  1851,  III,  358;  when  and  why  printed  oa 
small  sheet,  410. 

Altar  in  Sonora,  Henry  A.  Crabb's  letter  to 
prefect  of,  111,  806,  80^. 

Altgeier.  Nicholas,  arrival  in  1840,  II,  aSi;  set- 
tlement at  Nicolaus  in  XS42,  735. 

Altimira,  Father  Jos^,  connection  with  San 
Francisco  S<4ano  mission,  1, 496-499;  opposes 
Mexican  Republic  and  escapes  from  country 
in  1828,  505  II,  85;  application  of  name  of 
Sonoma,  795. 

Alum,  II,  550. 

Alva,  Dr.,  physician,  miscellaneous  and  scien- 
tific books  burned  by  niissioiiaries  at  Mont- 
erey in  1824,  II,  237,  406. 

Alvarado,  Francisco  Xavier,  member  of  con- 
gress at  Santa  Barbara  in  1837,  II,  241. 

Alvarado,  jos6  Francisco,  father  of  Juan  B.  Al- 
varado, II,  236;  description,  313. 

Alvarado,  Juan  B.,  eleventh  Mexican  governor 
of  Alta  California  and  aflerw.irds  of  IVp.irt- 
inent  of  California?-,  boy  at  Monterey  in  1S15, 
I,  635;  secretary  of  territorial  deputation  in 
1827,  II,  90;  opposition  to  Governor  Victori.^ 
in  1831,  138;  member  of  territorial  deputation 
in  1835,  213,  214. 

if  is  revolution  in  California  in  18.16  and 
opposition  to  Governor  Gutierrez.  II.  2J&,  229; 
how  compelled  surrender  of  Gutierrez  ami 
sent  him  out  of  country,  230,  231:  proclama- 
tion against  centralism,  and  Californian  dec- 
laration of  independence,  231;  "El  Estado 
libre  y  soberano  de  la  Alta  California,"  232; 
constituent  congress,  with  Jos*  Castro  presi- 
dent and  Alvarado  secretary,  232:  how  peo- 
ple stirred  up  in  support  of  tiew  govemnienl. 
^32.  23^^;  regulation  of  offices  and  decree  for 
enrollment  of  citizen  soldiery,  233,  23^;  pn- 
ernor,  powers  conferred,  division  ot  slate 
into  cantons  and  ai>|>orlionnient,  234:  how 
and  why  California  left  to  work  out  revolu- 
tion in  its  own  way,  235. 

Administration  as  governor  (tor  partica- 
lars,  see  Contents,  II.  xv-xviii)  236-314;  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  of  I^wer  Caliioniia, 
310,  311;  first  discovery  of  gold  in  Caliiomia  in 
his  time,  311-313;  personal  appearance,  mar- 
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tfBgr,  family, resignatfcin atirl rctTrcmetit. ^t^, 

rdrt  iii  iHt^ag^insI  i  riivcrtior  MjL  IwJtorena., 

march  to  ittiiJ  niiitin^iivres  at  l^giiiuu 
3i>.  I-  Lm,  oiiiil  trt'rtty  of  StiMii  Trft-^i*^ 
j  i  fTipl  4j|  Micht.4l<ira)4  and  Sut- 

ii  '  him,  JuS,  j^iji;  iiiarch  to  Ijas 

N  ;,  M  -'33*'  pL'i^;  btittk'  of 

C  rl   •.  s  drptinurc  (rom 

"  i«.»n<Jencc  uith  Jos^ 

M  in  xtv.'t:^,         iiDnibuiTciil  fur  fiir!it 

'  >  ']  >erior  irttiiitial  oi  juMirr  iti  1S43, 

■  '     Monterey  junta  la  ttrtinoutice 

jA^^iir.i  AnsL'rjc;ins,  electtd  ocIck^iI*  to 
Mcxfcun  L"oiii^i!?is  in  iiU5,  ajn;|  why  he  ould 
It'  'E  '  ■  ■  '  'sT.  ,  . ,  ^.^j,;  Jifjw  as  ii  boy  he  5gI  a 
ri  " :  Dfi  gi  ruii  hoi  i  ler  ol  Mari  - 

I  .>r   ir     t-nifit  of  New 

l>  A  and  Vcrtia 

'  liay,  701. 

Aiv.  i         .  .  .  ^  ;  J  .  L    i.t  optKPSJtinn 

<Jurtc4, 1,  Us  71* 
Alv-iifc?z,  General  J  nun,  president  o(  Mexlcra  In 

Alvi  .  r    "  .  '  I,  naajor-domo  r>J  SantA  Oni^ 

till  •  :-r.  M  IL 

AI  v  :  subs^timtemetnber  of  territorial 

f]  1*^27,  II,  .So. 

t-  Jidish  in  ijS?*  I,  ^ 

Ar^  .Hip  117. 

Aiti  '  Uiiria^  Tnajor-domo  of  Sati  Jos6 

tT  J^',  H,  WJ. 

Am  Hit  Pedro,  connectioti  with 

Ju  .  I  :  I  II,  li  4:7;  ejtpecliltijn  agiiiliil 
CuchilloDifs  and  Sae^bne*!.  ltidi»ns  in  171^7, 
7J^t  737- 

AmaiK:amatmK  quality  ot  qui  cfcsltvrf  with  gnid, 
III, 

Arji4rj;nsa  river.  H,  s.^a. 

Am..  ■  '  '  T  -r. 

Jiv>'.'  -nn  }oi^  mission  in 

i.^  lot  and  burietH  iZJH* 

Arn-_-i>'     Ml.:  ■ ^-."i  F=' r.trictscfi, 

cliarj^cs  ui  1  ■  .tur«  of 

J Sr:<6  u  ij  d  I  ro  1  j  .  c«  U I  or 

and  prwprietuE,  »  .,r.     '     u  >     l^j  , ,  IV,  400^ 

Ametiran  Hill>  miiiifi.g  camp  near  Nevada  City» 
III,  S8. 

Amerkan  Of  Know-Xolhiiijf  party,  vote  in  San 
Fmnduro  in  III,  640;  joined  by  Henry 

A  Crabl  i  !  -  C;  slkirtajRl  rapid  ri&t  in 
[8Vi  mri  '  '      .'.y,  stale  i-on  veniioii  and 

Irrumj'l  I,  175;  addnjss  U*  piihlic 


ny,  &t;ile  t 
. .  7'     Tioni  I 


I  . 


L«-i'jiirt^o4*  7u5« 


III. 

Aril.  ■  -II  --^'i   I'rjitiriscOj  eret'lion 

in  .  idcMrrtjumt,"  and  how  jt  »eltl«!4 

tvv.  .hi,!!!,  4rr, 

Ajm-r  .  -.III  \  .M  •■•    111.  •  ■.   !  r6. 
Anieriotns  m  1    Mexican  times* 

Governor  It  -!  .^l«int  war  wiilu  I. 

57^;  trtnity  Ivt-^^  '  I.  I  i.LU  'l  StitH;s  4inil  S^fitijli 


hi   171^6^   6f*)E  fr 
t.?albi«M  Ilia.  6kj: 
tiio;  .ifTaif  of  br; 
i'Bux^  bio.  &Jt;  si. 
fliitl  how  they  1 
in.si ructions  ot  J' 
AnloiiCo  ArjEllHlo 


ffi  to  visit 

lid  tt-asfliiSp 

Ml'  l:.^  i*i 


I  ill  iii-jb  jilxiui,  oj^ii  ,  OiJ,  Gii>y- 
ernor  Soti&*&  jeulotisjr  i>t,  at  Columbia  fiver. 

Appearance  of,  nti  northwest  coast,  their 
di«iuov cries  sind  iriide,  I,  6>j,  CnjS^  7c<j;  II, 

Jjt;  Go  vert  wr  EclK-Hnflia  orderett  to  wiitoh^ 
jirrivais  in  Cidilonua  from  1835  to  iHa^, 
V7,  Jededfali  Smilii's  uv*;rlaiid  party 
and  viajf,  t^jo^rirj;  nimom  of  ficixure  01  San 
Frantisco  by,  lat;  iiistmL-tiwns  lo  G*jvcr- 
nor  Victoria  in  ifiyi,  i^i  how  and  why  iin 
itnii'iit  Mit  i  I.  r.-r  iii  coi^ntry,  154;  cjiravan 
Irm  I '  1  nd  m  u]e!i  bci  ween  Cali  f om  la 

atuJ  ',155:  «i*rlF  immtifration  hy 

wa>  ■ ..  :.■  ,  . i  \ j<'a,  155, 156;  Qovenior  Figtie^ 
rtuia  injitriiutcd  in  i8j2  to  report  on  trade  with 
whalers,  i<St, 

Complajnts  of  Father  Gtitierrez  of  Sati 
Fmineisco  Solano  mission  against,  in  ittjj, 
Jl,  171,  J 73;  Isaac  Graham,  bia  crowd  and 
their  experience,  366-274;  Governor  Alva- 
mdr»'9  account  ol  immieTation  of.  384.  ^y, 
Santa  Anna's  orders  against^  in  Califomia, 
part  t^en  by,  hi  revolution  against 
Micbdtorena  in  1845,  filling  up  nl 

country  by*  374-J76;  Governor  f^ico^  com* 

gaints  against,  3^;  declarations  of  Jloa^ 
astro' £  junta,  of  officers  In  iS46  afilnst,  jgf7. 

Bear  Flag^  revolution  by  (for  particulars, 
Rcc  Contents,  11,,  iAuu-^Jtv],  A^^h2. 

Raiding:  ol  AiiiciiC4Ln  fla.nr  f^oi  particufarft, 
see  Contents.  II,  xsv).  1  . 

Alcaldes^  III.  on  CaJi- 

fornia-lKiund  ves^ds,  -  >  k'tioiis  by^ 

at  Panama  in  JiMg  tf>  i  i^n  -  iMsaengrre 
on  ^steamer  CalifDmaa^  movements  by, 
ij^iust  foreigner  a  hi  nime£,  703-710;  dilfer- 
eiice  made  by.  in  appesi ranee  of  country,  867: 
changes  made  by,  ni  agricultiire  Krtd  &to<:k- 
raishig,  S&ji-SSi;  beef  and  milk;  &s  aipdnst 
hides  and  tallow,  8S0. 

Treatment  of  Indian's  by,  and  Indian  wars« 
(fur  ptartierularst  see  Content III*  xxxviii- 
xli),  ^  -^1. 

**Amor  de  Cosmos/'  name  of  William  Alex- 
ander Smith  rhani^ed  to,  in  1854 <  i 

Amoros,  Father  Juan,  a  wears  atlrgiance  to 
ICing  Fernando  Vlf,  in  i^i^,  l,  in  favor 
of  republican  constitulton  in  1827,  11,  87; 
complaints,  as  missionary  at  San  Rafael* 
^ig-jinst  Russians  and  Amertcj-ns,  oS. 

Ampudia,  r^cdro,  Mexii-an  general^  part  lu 
hrfn^ng  on  Me^tjcan  war,  11*  J97;  al  lutUe 
of  Cerro  Gordo,  646. 

AEn  urrio,  FaCber  Gregorloj  chosen  in  1775  to 
labor  in  Alta  Callbirnia,  I,  jCi4;  jouniei\  3^^. 
J65;  part  in  Itiundation  oi  San  jaan  Capia- 
trano  ni|s!iioo,  169. 

Anacapa  Ista^mi,  fl,  540, 

**Ajiacondaj"  <  irenerrLl  Scott's,  In  Civil  war  and 
Its  const rit  Uonjs,  IV,  jgj. 


ATiastii' 


lit ^  at  Monterey 
blnndermg  re- 
i.Tiee,  lV",aia-237 
r  Walker  hi 
.  HI.  77a. 
'.s  against 
i.ui  tfiaJj  III, 


AnUfiTJifi,  Rrjberl  M,,  li'CUteniinl -governor  ifi 
IV,  174,  1:3:  ruling  ill  joint  iron  vent  Ion 
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of  i8j7,  in  reference  to  election  of  United 
States  senator,  overruled,  ao2. 

Anderson,  William,  arrival  in  1837,  II,  280. 

Andres,  Seizor,  accompanies  Governor  Borica 
to  California,  I,  559. 

Andrews,  Au&^ustus,  arrival  in  1S40,  II,  281. 

Andrews,  William  E.  B.,  charged  with  piracy 
for  services  on  behalf  of  San  Francisco  vigi- 
lance committee  of  1856,  III,  584,  ^5;  part  in 
vigilance  committee  and  dismissea  from 
office,  624. 

Andnis,  VV.  R.,  candidate  for  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor in  1879,  IV.  643. 

Angel  Island,  head-quarters  of  Juan  de  Ayala 
and  shin  San  Carlos  in  1775, 1,  391;  fortifica- 
tion of,  III,  4^I*  claim  of  Antonio  M.  Oslo  to, 
702;  propcMsal  in  1873  to  remove  Modoc  In- 
dians to,  950;  prison  brie  at  in  1851  and  185a, 
iV,  119,  lao;  scene  01  Johnston- Ferguson 
duel  in  1858,  247. 

Angel,  pioneer  miner,  partner  of  James  H. 
Carson,  III,  119,  121. 

Angel's  Camp,  mining  town,  rich  specimens 
and  air-castling  miners,  III,  121. 

Angulo,  Pedro,  captain  of  Spanish  brig  Aguila, 
strange  conduct  at  Santa  Barbara  in  1825,  II, 
69,  70. 

Anian^  Straits  of  (for  particulars,  see  Contents, 

I,  xii)  i25-ti4i  690;  Jonathan  Carver's  notions 
about,  711 

Animals,  domestic,  brought  from  Lower  Cali- 
fornia by  Captain  Rivera  y  Moncada  in  1770, 
'»  330*  333;  Governor  Felipe  de  Neve's  dis- 
tribution, and  regulations  tor  care  of  govern- 
ment, 525;  worth  of,  in  1788,  533,  534;  estab- 
lishment of  *'d  rancho  del  rey,"  and  object, 
586;  horses  killed  in  and  before  1815  to  make 
room  for  more  useful,  641;  of  the  Russians, 

II,  174,  175;  at  missions  in  1834,  207,  208:  in 
old  California  in  general,  479-484;  improve- 
ments in  breeds  of,  by  Americans,  III.  876- 
883;  number  of,  in  California  in  1853,  IV,  133; 
number  in  18^5,  179. 

In  Lower  California,  I,  283,  284. 

Auiinas,  Las,  raticho,  II,  749. 

Anita,  bark,  carries  recruits  to  William  Walker 
at  Knsenada  in  1854,  111,  765. 

Ano  Nuevo,  Point,  Cabrillo  at,  iti  1542,  I,  75. 

Atison,  (ieorj^e,  voya^ife,  in  1740,  I,  124. 

Antelopes  in  Santa  Clara  valley  in  1776,  I,  400, 
407;  in  general,  II,  562. 

Aiitt-Chinese  party  of  1886,  state  convention, 
IV,  j-oi;  Horace  Davis'  resolutions  for  "boy- 
cotting" employers  of  Chinese,  and  how  it 
led  to  split,  702. 

Antietani,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  317. 

Anti-Leconipton  party,  slrugf^le  in  congress, 
IV,  216,  217;  mass-meetings  at  San  Francisco 
and  other  places,  state  convention  in  1859, 
and  refusal  of  Republicans  to  fuse  with,  218; 
David  S.  Terry's  remarks  about,  221;  defeat 
of,  at  election  of  1859,  223;  nomination  of  Ed- 
mund Randolph  for  United  States  senator  in 
1S60,  and  vote  for  him,  260;  national  conven- 
tion in  iS6<»,  271;  vote  for,  in  1S61,  2i>o,  2191. 

Ants,  story  about,  used  in  diamond  swindle, 
IV.  546.  547. 

Anza.  Juan  Baulista  de,  employed  to  open 
overland  road  from  Sonora,  I,  362;  expedi- 
tion from  Altar  to  Monterey,  and  return,  363; 
second  overland  expedition  from  Sonora,  372; 
march  with  Rivera  y  .Moncada  to  San  Diego, 
372;  march  to  Monterey  with  settlers  in- 
tended for  San  Francisco.  373. 

Ordered  by  Bucareli  in  1774  to  recruit  set- 
tlers in  Sonora  and  Sinaloa  for  San  Francisco, 
3i>o;  the  settlers  he  collected,  start  with  them 
on  September  2*^,  1775,  and  march  to  Mont- 


erey, 394;  qnarrd  with  Rivera  y  Moncada  and 

march  to  San  Francisco,  395;  assists  in 
choosing  sites  for  Mission  Dolores  and  SanU 
Clara  mission,  396. 

Skirts  San  Francisco,  San  Pablo  and 
Suisun  bays  and  finds  lower  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys  under  water,  1,  596: 
discourtesy  towards  Rivera  y  Moncada  and 
return  to  Sonora,  397;  unheeded  recommen- 
dations about  Colorado  missions.  426:  par- 
ticulars of  disagreement  with  Rivera  y  Mon- 
cada, 518-521. 
Anzar,  Juan  Migud,  substitute  member  of  su- 
perior tribunal  of  justice  in  1842.  II.  310;  sub- 
stitute member  of  departmental  ass^nbiy  in 
1843,  339. 

Aoache  Indians,  I,  247,  248;  steal  horses  and 
kill  men  of  Anza's  first  overland  expulitioii 
from  Sonora,  362:  propositions  to  General 
Kearny  in  1846,  II,  612,  613;  Pindray's  pro- 
posed services  against.  III,  730;  William 
Walker's  pretext  of  delendinsr  Sonora 
against,  759,  760;  Henry  A.  Crabb*s  similar 
pretext,  8m;  how  they  murdered  six  of  Oat- 
man  family  and  took  Olive  and  Mary 
captive,  894-896. 

Apalategui^  Antonio,  conspiracy  against  gov- 
ernment in  1834, 11,  X98;  pronnnciamiento  and 
its  failure,  198;  how  arrested  and  handcufled, 
190;  how  shipped  out  of  country,  aoo. 

Apollo,  ship,  how  it  became  Apollo  saloon  and 
lodging  house  in  early  San  Francisco,  III, 
337;  bunied  in  1851,  355. 

Applegate,  E.  L.,  general  of  Oregon  militia, 
part  in  Modoc  peace  commission,  "  pow- 
wow"  and  "jaw-bone"  policy,  111,948,949. 

Applegate,  Jesse,  member  of  Modoc  peace 
commission,  ill,  049;  returns  home  on  suppo- 
sition that  trouble  was  over,  952. 

Applegate  ranch,  in  Modoc  county.  III.  975. 

Apples,  III,  876. 

Appomattox,  surrender  of  General  Lee  and  fall 
of  Confederacy  at,  IV,  386,  387. 

Apportionment,  for  senators  and  assemblymen 
in  18^9,  II,  784,  785;  in  1850,  S02;  Governor 
>Ialght  on,  in  1871^  IV,  445;  Governor  Booth 
on.  in  187 1,  502;  how  defeated  by  Democratic 
senate  of  187 1-2  and  remarks  of  speaker 
Thomas  B.  Shannon,  512;  Governor  Stone- 
man  on,  674;  act  of  1SS3  for  congressional, 
senatorial  and  assembly  districts,  676. 

Appropriation  bills,  power  of  governor  under 
constitution  of  1879  to  disapprove  si>ccial 
items  of,  IV,  631;  failure  to  pass,  at  regoilar 
session  of  legislature  of  iSSi  and  reasons, 
662;  bill  passed  at  extra  session  of  1SS1.662; 
specimens  of,  passed  by  legislature  or  iSSj 
and  vetoed  by  Governor  Stoneman,  679; 
number  of,  in  1885  and  significance,  6gi. 

Apricots,  III.  876. 

Aranda,  Count  de,  prime  minister  of  Charles 
III.,  I,  252. 

Araujo,  Buenaventura,  lieutenant,  relations 
with  rebellious  Indians  at  San  Bernardino  in 
1814,  II,  195;  ordered  to  give  account  of  him- 
self at  capital,  195;  shipped  out  of  couiUr>-  in 
1835, 

Aramo,  Francisco,  part  in  vigilance  committee 

at  I-os  Angeles  in  1S36,  II,  21a,  223. 
Arcadia  of  western  world,  old  Califoniia  11, 

512. 

Areata,  town  in  Humboldt  countv.  Ill,  835. 
926;  Indian  troubles  at,  in  1861  and  1S62,  9^7- 
929;  in  1863,  932. 
Arce,  Francisco  de.  horses  going  to  Jos^  Cas- 
tro's camp  taken  from,  in  June.  1S46,  II,  ail- 
Architecture,  cultivation  of.  in  Califiirnia  IV. 
716. 
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ArehlveSn  Califaniia,  controvcTBy  about  re- 
moval from  MtiiUcrtry  to  Sad  I>ic£4  in 
11^  8<j^  740;  Governor  Ficci's  order  lo 
Su:i?-pri:fw:t  Steams  in  1S46  to  protect,  at 
Lci5  AngdeSt  574,  741;  Governor  Mason*? 
order  to  SecT^L&ry  Halli^ck  lo  cullrtt  aiiil 
examine,  739;  coittents,  cotiditiofi  and  wlirre 
kept.  7J9,  740;  Governor  Fdipe  de  Nijvc'^ 
orders  in  neference  to,  m  1782,740;  removal  to 
Sa.n  Vi^gUy  bftck  to  ,\Jouterey  and  thence  to 
Los  An^es,  74(^741;  work  at  ^onomic^al 
Mcctcan  minister,  741:  proposed  arrange- 
ment^ oft  by  Manuel  jimeno  Ca^rin,  742; 
Activity  ana  t^re  of  American  ofliLers  in 
Ct^ectin^,  7^1;  Halleck's  collectfon  and  re- 
port, 743;  VViUiam  Carey  J  ones  ^  jfivestinatlon 
and  report,  743,  744;  conj^reitsional  set  ion  in 
re£:ard  lo  pri\^te  land  claims^  land  comtnis- 
Eion,  and  ^win  M*  Stanton*s  collection  and 
flrtiingement  of,  744-746. 

Archuleta,  Manad,  3chool-inasLer  at  Monterey, 
boa&ts  to  Governor  Soia  of  bis  pupils,  AJva- 
rado  and  Vallejo,  and  Sola*s  answer*  II,  ^31$* 

Anclty,  fygiiive  slave  Charles  A*  Stovsll, 
case  ofjn  1658,  IV,  144-246;  final  discharge  Of, 
a|6. 

"Arei  of  freedom,'*  Go\'^mor  Bjgler*s,  remarks 
About  extending.  iV,  Governor  Low's 
ranarks  on>  in  connection  with  Alaska,  406. 

Ar^of  state,  II,  551. 

Arenas,  Luis,  captain  of  mi] ilia  tfi  }n\y,  1846^ 
II.  57a. 

Aimiti,  Pdix,  banking  hon^e  of,  saved  In  Sa.n 
Francisco  fir«  of  1851,  111,  355;  opening  o| 
hoQSe  in  itso,  445. 

Argonaut,  San  Frsuifisco  newipaper,  IV,  70^3, 

Argonauts,  immigrants  by  sea,  iulei  and  reg* 
imtions  of,  111,  2^,  241-15U. 

ArgfleLlo,  Concepcion,  daui^hter  of  Joa^  Darlo 
Argild^lo,  b^rothed  to  de  R^norf,  cham- 
berlain of  Russian  emperor,  in  tSo6, 1, 633;  bis 
sad  late  and  ber  mourning,  624^  bovy  she 
renounced  tbe  world,  614, 

ArgiQello,  Gerva^to,  son  of  Jovi  Dario  Argfiello 
17  6j2;  sttbst itute  delegate  to  Meidcan  con- 
gress in  i927. 11,  Sq. 

ArgOdlo,  |o$^  Darin,  ninth  Spanish  governor, 
letter  to  Pedro  Pages  about  Pinto's  dtsb-onor 
ol  Bemal's  domeatfUc  hearth,  L  535;  Fagcs* 
suggestions  lo,  upon  leaving  oJncen  539;  teni-« 
porary  coniandante  of  Monterey  in  17^3,  545; 
CaU  for  council  of  oJTicers  lo  decide  on  fiction 
in  case  of  Governor  Romeu's  death,  546; 
council  and  its  action,  546,  547;  controversy 
with  missionaries  about  nnauthorijted  expe- 
ditions against  Endian^^  566;  in  chief  military 
CQmniand  of  {Talifornl^  from  r§03  to  m<T6, 6 to. 
Sketch  ot  life  no  10  j;^.  t,6ji ;  in<^t  met  tons 
to  hiit  son,  Luis  Antotiio  Arj^ello^  on  deliv- 
ering command  of  San  Franclf^co,  6ji. 
removal  to  Santa  Barbaran  promlnenqe  ol 
tamify,  gobsnador  interino  from  i:3t4  to 
mis,  6ji. 

Api>iintmcfit  as  ^bemadof  propletario  ol 
Lower  Caliiornia  in  1814,  I,  631;  remova!  lo 
Lorelo  in  1813,  and  governor  there  until 
resignation  in  report  in  tdu  to 

CSovemor  Sola  of  attack  of  Chili  iiv<iur£enls 
Apon  Todos  Santos  mission  in  Lower  Cali- 
Jbrnbi,  664;  decided  stand  a^Erutn^l  MeJ[ican 
revolution  and  Iturbide,  11,  55'  Sr^anpsh  gratit 
io,  of  "  HI  Pilar"  rantbo  and  how  aiicTwhy 
it  was  not  confimietlt  74S;  Spanish  grant  hy, 
to  Antonfo  Mario  Lugo,  ul  San  Antonio 
rancho,  749^ 

ArgOeiln.  Luj»  Antonio,  second  Meirican  gov- 
ernor, views,  as  governor  in         on  non- 


!  u  ri  ng  misdoitaries,  1 , 504 ;  comandant  e  of  San 
Francisco  In  iSa6,  631;  instruct  ions  glvcu 
bim  by  his  lather,  Jo^^  Dario  Arg{idlo,  631; 
letter  to  Governor  Sola  in  £Si6ubou|  Rus- 
sians, 641;:^  march  against  Bucfirta  A>Tes 
insurgents  in  iSi8t65j;  one  of  juTjE  ri  1  'f  officers, 
who  in  March,  1822,  swore  to  si  '  ■  '  c 
and  empire  of  Mi-xico,  II,  44; 
uty  to  imperial  Mexican  cortex, it 
of  "diputacion  provindaL"  45;  aEnit  v  \  ittut; 
of  such  office  governor  (gobeniador  interinol 
of  Califoniia,  50. 

Sketch  of  earlier  life,,  II,  St;  how  and  why, 
as  comandunte  of  San  Franci&co,  he  built 
a  launch t  navigated  the  bay,  and  brought 
limber  from  Corte  de  Madera,  51-53!  how 
called  to  account  hy  G^jvenjior  ^la,  53; 
remarkable  meeting  and  threatened  collision, 
t  subser|uent  reciprocal  acts  of  service, 
s  family,  removal  to  Monterey  and  diBicui- 
tiet  in  carrying  on  government,  55,  56. 

Administration  as  governor  (Tor  particu- 
lars, see  Contents,  |l^  vii),  ^5-^:  return  to 
San  Francisco  and  restimption  of  office  as 
romandanle  of  thut  place.  So;  notable  quarrel 
with  Jos^  M.iria  Estudillo  about  removal  ol 
arcblvcii  from  Monterey  to  San  Diego,  80,  8l£ 
last  troubles  and  death  In  liio.  Si;  position 
in  reference  to  seizure  of  San  Fraud sco  by 
Soils  rebels  Iti  i8jij,  no, 
Argilello,  LuiA^a,  dii tighter  of  Santiago  Af- 
ello^  married  to  Agustin  Yv  ^ainorana  at 
n  ni.-  -f  in  1826, 11,89. 
Ar^  '  n,  major-domo  of  Sail  Juui 

C-i  -^ioii  in  iSyiti,  II,  3(1/3. 

Arg  I  svjn  of  Jo»^  Dario  Argflrilo 

|,S>3Jk  cnstL4;iialSan  Diego  in  1818,655-  march 
and  service  Bgainst  Kiienos  Ay  res  insurgent  J 
at  Sati  Juan  Capistrano  In  181 5,  655;  bii 
daughter  Luiaa  married  lo  Austin  V .  Zain- 
orano  in  1826,  II,  8q;  substitute  d<L<le^^ie  to 
Mexican  congress  in  lSa8^  and  again  hi 
r83o,  I  jj;  Joins  mr^^ement  agaln^^t  Governor 
Victoria  in  1631,  139;  part,  ns^  substitute  mvm- 
bet  of  territariiil  denutation,  in  drawing  ex- 
pediente  ag^iinst  Victoria  in  1832,  144-ijS; 
action  in  quieting  Indians  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia in  1833,  169;  member  of  departmental 
junta  in  1839,  ^Si  *dministrator  of  secular- 
tsatlon  of  San  Juan  Capistrano  mission,  397; 
prefect  of  second  dislrfct  in  1842,  j  16:  letters 
from  Governor  Michel  tore  na  to,  in  320, 
3^1;  commissioner  to  Lower  Califonhla  in 
iBASt  358;  man  ber  of  depart  menial  assembly 
in  October,  1843,  399;  report  on  McNajttara'^s 
Irish  colonljtation  scheme,  575* 
ArgOello,  Santiago  E.,  substitute  member  of 
departmental  assembly  in  October,  iS4Si>  lit 

Ariadne  clew,  how  Govenior  Chico  asked 
territorial  deputntik>n  to  furnish,  and  how 
deputation  furnished,  11^  1-22,  22^ ^ 

Arispe,  capilal  of  "Provmci^is  Int^nas,*'  1| 
540;  more  the  capital  ol  California  than  Monlie- 
rey  in  Faces'  time,  S45;  Dit^KO  de  Borira's 
pleasant  life  and  cuTtured  friends  at,  55S; 
Borica^s  letters  to  friends  at, 

Arista,  Mariano,  first  Mexican  general  op* 
posed  to  General  Taylor  in  Mexican  war.  IL 

fS»;  pronounced  a  shameless  conspirstur  Ifi 
.imantour  land  ease,  698,  &»r  connet  liati 
with  Raousset -Boultion,  7311;  presidetil  of 
Mejtlco  in  tS^t,  1332,  afid  pjtrt  of  1853.  IV, 

Arizptra,  Gad&den  purchase  of  soul  hem  por- 
lion  off,  in  J853,  III,  74 1,'  rteared  of  Ctin^ed' 
emtes  by  CalironiiaColumn  in  Civil  war,  IV, 
3=7^ 
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Arkansas  Flat,  miningr  town,  included  in  sur- 
vey of  Mariposa  grant.  III,  lu. 

Arm  I  jo,  Manuel,  governor  of  New  Mexico  in 
1846. 11,609. 

Armotia,  Matias  de,  governor  of  Lower  Cal- 
ifornia in  1770, 1,  533,  510,  511. 

Armory  Hall  in  SaiiFrancisco,  III,  412. 

"Army  of  the  West"  ordered  raised  in  1846  for 
service  in  New  Mexico  and  California,  11, 1^. 

Arnold,  Philip,  part  in  diamond  swindle,  IV, 

^544-548. 

Arrastras,  III,  74. 

Arrillaga,  Jos^  Joaquin  de,  sixth  and  eighth 
Spanish  governor,  connection  with  founda- 
tion of  Santa  In^z  mission.  I,  491;  captain  of 
Loreto  in  1782  and  passports  to  missionaries 
to  leave  California,  5^;  governor  (gobemador 
interino)  of  the  Califomias  in  1793,  547-549i 
inaugural  remarks,  unfavorable  opinion  of 
Aleiandro  Jordan's  scheme  to  colonize  Alta 
CaJifoniia,  549;  journey  from  Loreto  to  San 
Francisco,  549;  how  he  fortified  Fort  Point, 
550;  four  presidios  of  Alta  California  in 
1793  and  cnaracter  of  improvements  made 
At*  551  i  report  of  administration  and  state- 
ment of  affairs,  552;  new  missions  by  Domini- 
cans of  Lower  CaJiforpia,  SS3;  estimate  of 
services,  as  temporary  governor,  555;  praised 
by  Governor  Borica,  600, 604, 606. 

Separation  of  Californias  in  1804  and  Ar- 
rillaga gobemador  propietario  of  Alta  Cal- 
ifornia, I,  607;  change  of  residence  from 
Loreto  to  Monterey,  010;  inspection  of  pre- 
sidios and  soldiers  in  1806;  111  accord  with 
missionaries,  6ii;  magistrate  and  judge, 
remarkable  case  of  execution  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, 618,  619;  restraint  of  ecclesiastical 
encroachment,  619;  Spanish  jealousy  of  for- 
eigners, treatment  of  Vancouver  and  English, 
619;  feeling  against  Americans,  and  reasons, 
6i(),  630,  affair  of  brig  Lelia  Byrd  at  San 
Diego,  630;  American  smugglers,  621;  British 
ship  Raccoon  at  San  Francisco,  622;  R^sanofT, 
the  Russian's,  commercial  plans,  624,  625; 
allegiance  to  King  Fernando  VII.,  628; 
opposition  to  Mexican  revolution,  620;  death 
in  1S14,  last  will,  legatee,  masses  for  nis  soul 
and  how  paid  for,  62«;.  630;  burial  at  Soledad 
mission,  630;  grant  of  Refugio  rancho  to 
Jostf  Ortega  in  1813,  749. 

Arrillaga,  Maria  Josefa  de,  sister  and  legatee 
of  Governor  Arrillaga,  I,  629,  630. 

Arrington,  Nicholas  ().,  part  in  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  626. 

Arrington,  William,  part  in  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  ^04,  626, 

Arroita,  Father  Jos6  de,  assists  in  founding 
Purlsima  mission.  1. 458. 

Arroba,  twenty-five  pounds,  I,  5^4. 

Arrow,  brig,  employed  for  William  W^alker's 
raid  against  Lower  California  and  Sonora, 
III,  761;  seized  and  detained  by  General 
Hitchcock,  761,  762. 

Art,  cultivation  of,  in  California.  IV,  716. 

Arteaga,  Ignacio,  commander  of  I^i  l*rincesa 
in  1779,  I,  417;  voyage,  417.  418. 

Arteaga,  Nicolas,  endowcr  of  Lower  Califor- 
nia mission,  I.  287. 

Arthur,  Chester  A.,  vice-president  of  United 
States,  and  vote  for  in  California,  IV,  657; 
president  on  death  of  Garfield  in  1881.  664; 
appoints  Aaron  A.  Sargent,  United  States 
minister  to  Germany.  6H2. 

Aruz,  Jos^,  member  of  provincial  deputation 
in  1822.  II,  45. 

Arzaga,  Manuel,  arrested  as  secretary  of  vie- 
ilance  committee  of  Los  Angeles  in  1836,  It, 
219;  how  discharged,  223. 


Asbestos  on  line  of  Central  Pacific  railroad, 
IV,  466. 

Ashe,  Dr.  Richard  P.,  United  States  naval 
agent,  captain  of  law  and  order  force  op- 
posed to  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee 
of  1856,  111,  568;  surrender  by,  570,  571;  his 
parole  and  how  held  to  it,  575-577. 

Ashley,  Ddos  R.,  state  treasurer  in  1863.  pay- 
ment of  California's  war  tax  in  greenbacks 
and  what  Governor  Stanford  had  to  say 
about  it,  IV,  331,  333. 

Ashton,  Charies,  before  justice  of  the  peace 
Jenkins,  111,  339. 

Asia,  Spanish  war  ship,  surrendered  to  Gov- 
ernor ArgfieUo  in  1835,  II,  67-69. 

Asphaltum,  II,  550. 

Aspinwall,  William  H.,  interested  in  Panama 
railroad.  III.  454* 

Assembly,  Depart mental^see  Legislative  De- 
partment. 

Assembly,  Legidative,  of  San  Francisco— see 
Legislative  Assembly  of  San  Francisco. 

Astoria,  objects  of  John  Jacob  Astor  in  found- 
ing, I.  730,  731;  how  founded  in  x8ii.  Pacific 
Fur  Compajiy,  731,  733;  collection  of  Astor's 
partners  and  employees  at,  732,  723:  fort  and 
establishment  at,  733,  734;  loss  of  ship  Ton- 
quin  and  circumstances  attending  its  cfestruc- 
tion,  734:  ow  Astoria  transferred  to  British, 
called  Fort  George  and  finally  restored  to 
United  States,  735;  connection  with  Calilrar- 
nia,  726;  effect  of  Florida  treaty  on,  727. 

Astor  John  Jacob,  and  his  projects,  I,  720-737. 

Atchison,  David  R.,  United  States  senator 
ffom  Missouri,  orotest  against  admission  of 
CaHfomla  into  Union,  II,  83i,  822:  aconaint- 
aqceof  Peter  H.  Burnett  in  Mlss<mri,  I V,  44. 

Atherton,  Faxon  D.,  one  ol  James  Lick's 
trustees,  IV,  ^i. 

Atkin's  case  before  Alcalde  Fraser,  III,  324,  225. 

Atlanta,  taking  of,  in  Ovil  war,  IV,  382,  383: 
burned,  383. 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad,  congressfonaf  act 
of  July  27.  1866,  for  construction,  route  and 
grant  of  lands,  IV,  485,  486,  669,  670. 

'*Atole"  and  **iX)zoli,"  food  served  to  neophyte 
Indians  by  missionaries.  I,  468.  469,  781. 

Atondo  y  Antillon,  Isidro,  commonly  called 
Admiral  Atondo,  voyage  and  settlement  with 
Father  Kino  at  La  ^»a2  in  16S3,  I,  155;  attack 
of  Guaycuros  Indians  on  Spanish  camp  and 
how  rep«lled  by  Atondo  s  exlniorainary 
voice,  156,  157;  second  assault  and  effect  of  a 
cannon  discharge,  158;  removal  of  settle- 
ment, 160,  161. 

Atoy,  Miss,  Chinese  woman  of  early  davs,  in- 
famous for  attractions  and  conquests,  IV,  09. 

Attachment  law,  repeal  of,  recommended  by 
Governor  Johnson  in  1857,  IV.  197. 

Attorneys  and  counselors,  legislature  of  1850 
could  not  agree  on  law  concerning,  II,  8o«;. 

Attwood,  Melville,  assay  of  first  Washoe  silver 
ore,  III,  157,  158. 

Auburn,  dry  diggings  at,  and  progress,  III,  79; 
friends  ol  William  Walker  at.  759,  7611;  point 
on  Central  Pacific  railroad,  IV,  465. 

Auctioneers,  license  tax  upon,  in  1853,  III,  421, 
422. 

Auction  sales,  taxes  upon,  in  1849,  II.  730;  busi- 
ness in  early  San  Francisco,  III,  348;  taxes 
upon  in  1853.  421. 

Auger  as  river  mining  appliance.  III,  60. 

Austin,  Henry,  arrival  in  1830,  II,  281. 

Austin,  Moses,  project  of  colonizing  Texas  in 
1821,  II,  453. 

Austin,  Stephen  F.,  Texas  colony,  II,  453,  454. 
Avila,  Jos6  Maria,  part  in  struggle  against 
Governor  Victoria  in  1831,  how  he  killed 
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l^omualdo  Faclieco.  attaclced  Vjctoria  and 
was  himseM  killed.  11,  i^i* 
A  vita,  Manuel,  corporat  at  Sati  Luis  01ji!^]1']> 
lI]■is^Jin^^  litiw  antf  whj^'  Father  Ltib  Ajiloriio 
ManitMr^  {.'^conitfiutiiciitrfl  liim,  II,  76^  his. 
ffi|fht  and  Govertior  Ari^t'lla's  aDiuspmrtil„ 
77;  £ci)t  in        M>iEh  mult!  train  to  meet  Gov- 

Avil»>,|<]«e  Joaqwin,  judge  of  stuth  judirial  cir* 
cuit  ot  Meirico^  jncludiu^  the  CalilomiAKt  \^ 

It,  TJO, 

te^H  Sainutl  E.,  tfleirltd  asMgfesjfiman  h\  i(i67, 
IV.  404^ 

A^'aIa,  juan  de,  coumtander  of  ship  Sao  CiLrtfHi 
in  1775^  I,  >ii>^  how  be  built  a.  lauttrh  of  a  rcvl- 
wijck)  tree  ou  CafmeJ  river,  fir!*!  to  enter 
Gobleu  Gate,  jf^%\  survey  oi  San  FraociiKO 
bay  in  1*75,^  J*>t-3yj;  lo?»s  of  l^unrh,  Jgj. 

Ayeri,  James  J.,  member  of  const ilutiontkl  coth 
veniion  of  jStS-o,  in  favor  ol  woman  ^uflrag^e, 

Ay  kite,  Dr*  Dmniel,  possirsslon  of  pistols  used 
m  Bnpderiek'Terr^i  duel,  ^  hosen  fiur^eon 
tor  Terry 4,  and  vthf  not  present  at  d^ueU  IV, 

225,  236. 

Tunutniientos,  provided  for  In  Fkn  of  Pitle, 
*  579;  ordertrd  to  be  elected  lar  San  Josd  and 
L<o^  Aite:e[e«  in  iSn,  11^5!:  at  San  Fra^ncJjco 
presidio  in  iS33»  Governor  Figiterofl^s 
legislation  in  rderence  to,  305,  *o6;  ordered 
fbr  new  Indian  (laebtos— otie  at  Snnta  Cniz 
caJltd  "PtJdjfo  tie  Fijjuerciii."  oiwratSan  Luis 
Key  tncludin^:  l^s  Mores  and  Fala,  cnc  at 
Ban  Rafael  and  <ine  at  San  Auionio,  306; 
Irwicifortc  refused  one  for  want  ol  popula* 
iloni  ^06. 

Aftlip'itv  of,  at  Monterey  in  1S36  aeainst 
proposrcTcliaii^ccil  capltsLl  to  Los  AnsdTes,  ll» 
and  agiiifiS'l  violence  of  Coveraor  Chic?, 
under  ^  '     '       'nws  of  t§3&,,  atid  llieir 
|h  iwer^,  t  itions  coiicemmA  In 

;  I  assumed  by,  at  San 

nd^ieo  ]Ei  jKj.j.,  7^>-7ti;  sale!i  of  town  lots 
I  in  San  Francisco,  111,    j,  iSf;  5uap«niion 
to^rt'ii  sales,  Horace   Hawe^'  rhurgci 
agminst,  ^'^ji  last  acta,  and  how  it  went 
out  of  p^istetice,  39a,  jq^ 
Af:tt«is,  II,  5<r6. 

ArJinifa^  vicef i>T^  of  New  Sjiain,  1,,  4qU 
^.Ki^quja  or  imgatlnic  raitut,  Ivo*  Angcfes,1» 


In  the  wi[>r»d^C«lifomlaii  cfiutc  o(*  111*9^7, 

wnm,  Jttan,^  t:il3(-f!  in  ^\i-h\  riQninst  Calftvera* 
Indians  ul  '  u  t&t5,  IJ,  3^, 

BaL  ku!^,  Roi  l;  :  ,  bow  iud£:ment 

aj^instbiri  v  i»y  griaa  to  to 

state  pdsoM  III  n.-.o,  111^  ^j^;  pardont^  by 
Governor  Wellef , 
Bftron.  Henr>i'       mcjiiber  of  firm  of  Parge,  Ba- 
con ^  Co.,"ril,  444^ 
Bacon's^  New  AllaMtis,  It  t48,  I4q* 
Badger  Hill  at  Gr^  Vatley,  HI,  &6,  Sj- 
Bad^er^  II,  s&r^ 

BaegieiL  Fatlier  Jacob,  and  bis  "Kathrfehteii'^ 

about  Ljower  Catifomia,  I. 
Ba^ey,  John  W  ,  article  In  Bulletm  ae^in^, 
4  fxtLaiijin^  tctnarks  about  James  Casey* 
111.  s"^;  ^^tTi^tt  sh4>'TfnKafrniy with Caitey and 
•I  ■my  of  Ca3eyr5i!;  on 
-.CO  vjfrilatite  ctumttilt* 
:       .  ,     ,  ,    ,  '      s  ed  to  leave  state, 

Biljiev,  Jantes.  Arst  secnstary  of  Cciitrai  Fucific 
feailroKid  Company,  IV,  4^ 


E-%|a  Oalifoniis^ee  Lower  CaJi fornix 
Baker,  Captain,  in  Colombia  river  in  1792,  t 

ttaker,  Fdward  D.,  oration  at  H-  '  i  ■  of 
Lone  Mountain  cemelerj-  ifx  S  > 
in  1851,  III,43S;  etijpiged  to  d^ :  n 
trial  lor  murder  of  Richardson,  .ij  .,  4:1;  r.U^- 
quemre  and  praise  oi  Belle  Cora„  475;  violent 
feelings  affain^t  S^m  Francisco  vieflaiice 
committee  of  i  "        counsel  for  Henry 

Bates,  default  i^urer  on  impeaeh* 

ment  in  1S57,  ■  I  for  State  Senator 

EUsha  T,  Ptt  k  Jiv  h  i  r:  svnateof  jSs^  on  Snves- 
tigatjiin  of  charge  of  attempted  bribery 
aK^fninst  Joseph  C.  Palmer,  IV,  147:  powerful 
pbilippic  and  scatbln?  invectives  against 
Broderick,  Selover  and  Palmer,  14^:  or^lon 
over  dead  body  of  Eroderick,  33o;  oration  on 
laying  of  Atlantic  cable  in  aefeat  in 
for  rof^ffress,  dectJon  in  1B60  as  United  Stat^ 
senator  from  Oregon,  and  great  speech  for 
Union,  27 J,  a7A;  jtoes  tothefrout  in  Civil  war, 
agii;  death  at  &ul^s  Bluff,  and  public  burial  al 
^n  Francisco  in  1B61.  agt,  ti^t. 

Baker^  George  speech  In  favor  of  Sian  Fran* 
Cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  5«i5* 

Bald  Mountain  on  Redwood  creek ,  Indian  for- 
tificattort,  III,  9.^rt  how  taken  and  defitmyett 
by  Mounlarneer  hattaliim  in         9j^i^  g^. 

Ealdridjrei  William,  at  Chiles' valley  in 
11,4^ 

Baldwin,  Dr.  Johti,  killed  at  San  FranciEco  tn 
i3s3  by  Joseph  Hetheringtoii,       tt.'C^  Gdj. 

Baldwin,  Drury  P.,  ns^eniblyinan  m  iSst,  part 
in  conlri>ver?;y  about  San  Fmncisco  beach* 
and -water  lot  hill,  IV,  73^  commissioner  in 
seleK't  land  for  state  capital  at  Vallejo  in  1^151, 
76;  candidate  for  fientenant-^govcmor  in 
Si. 

Batdwin^  Joseph  G.,  negotiations  with  San 
Fmncisco  vigilance  committee  iJ§56  for  re- 
lease of  Da¥id  S>  Terry,  III,  s§9;  iustice  ot 
supreme  court  in  remarks  about  and 
lyflabus  of  lust  ice  Burnett**  decbion  ot 
Archy  fugitive  Hiave  case*  IV,  3415. 

Baldwin  Si  Co.^  private  coinage  ot  gold„  III, 
404;  IV,  143. 

Bale,  Dr.  Edward  A.,  arrival  in  iSjH,  11,  182; 
rancho  of,  iBo,  4^3, 

Balkwill,  John,  and  bis  wife,  tfieir  squatter  fight 
at  Waterloo  in  1861,  111.  690, 

Ball  at  Monterey  in  iBls  m  iionor  of  Governor 
Sola,  I,  6j3. 

BaJlard's  Eilt^  mining:;  camp,  111,  qt;  movements 

a^inst  foreigner';  at,  7C-5,  jofi, 
Baltestero  of  San  Luij^  OLuKitOt  how  Governor 

Boricii  taue:ht  biEti  and  wife  to  be  more  care^ 

ful  with  their  tongue^^  I, 
BaUestero^L,  Corporal  iuan,  as:$bt5  in  foundii^ 

San  Juan  Bauti«ta  miiision^  I,  480, 
^Uot'bo^,  double,  improved  back-action.  III, 

461,  536;  eichlbtted  at  Oriental  Hotel  public 

mass- meeting  in  favor  of  San  Francisco  yl^ 

ilance  committee  of  1856s  555. 
Baltimore  mob  ol  secession  ai^pathisGers  in 

1661,  iV, 

Bananas  at  missions  In  1B14,  11,  toj. 

Bancroft,  George,  rniteif  Stales  secretary  ol 
n^vv,  jnstfui  t sons  in  and  1846  to  Com* 
ti^  IIh5Ji  45*!.  succeeded  by  John 

Bin  :  rl  H,,  attempt  to  sell  Hbrary  ol, 

to  state  lu  liib?,  IV„  7U.  715, 
** Bancroft's  Histories,"  iV^  714. 
Baridini, Jnan,  mcTntur  ..f  t,-r? 

lion  in  II 

mittee  to  invt- 

^cisi  Maria  He: 
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gvilt,  107;  substitute  dclcjfate  to  Mexican 
congress  in  iSjo,  122;  joins  in  pronuncia< 
miento  against  Governor  Victoria  in  1831, 
138;  deputy  to  Mexican  congress  in  18A3, 
180;  takes  part  of  Carlos  Antonio  C'arriTlo 
against  Juan  B.  Alvarado  in  1837,  24S:  fiscal 
of  superior  tribunal  of  justice  in  1840,  264. 

Administrator  of  San  Gabriel  mission  in 
1839,  II,  ao8;  complaints  against,  satisfactorily 
answerc<f^3;  commissioner  for  conversion  o| 
San  Juan  Capistrano  ex-mission  into  Indian 
pueblo  in  1841,  305,  306;  nominated  as  second 
choice  for  governor  in  1&45,  367;  nominated 
for  first  minister  of  sujjcrior  tribunal  of  jus- 
tice in  1845,  member  of  departmental 
assembly  in  October,  1S45,  399*  fandango  at 
house  of,  in  1829,  506,  507;  account  of,  by 
Dana,  510,  511;  report  on  McNamara's  Irish 
colonization  scheme,  575. 

Bangor,  and  its  quartz  lodes,  III,  146. 

Bank  commissioners,  act  of  1878  creating  board 
o*.  IV,  591;  Governor  Irwin  on,  in  1880,  646; 
Governor  Stoneman  on,  in  1887,  707. 

Bankers,  taxes  upon,  in  1853  and  1854,  III,  421, 
422. 

Bank  Exchange  in  San  Francisco,  III,  480. 
Banking  houses  in  San  Francisco  in  1853,  III, 
412,  442-448;  failures  of,  in  1855,  445-452, 

Ban^  of  California,  part  In  mining  stock  busi- 
iness  and  speculations,  IV,  551;  organization 
in  1864  and  large  business,  551,  552;  connec- 
tion with  Comstock  mines,  and  William 
Sharon  its  ajjent,  552,  553;  carelessness  with 
respect  to  William  C.  Ralston,  its  president, 
553.  554;  how  Ralston  used  Its  money,  5^, 
555;  nisolvency  and  suspension  in  187^,  ae- 
position  of  Ralston  as  president,  and  his 
death,  55^:  how  bank  rehabilitated,  556;  rela- 
tions with  Sutro  tunnel,  557-561. 

Bank  of  Nevada  in  San  Francisco,  how  estab- 
lished by  bonanza  firm  of  Flood  &  O'Brien, 
and  its  success,  IV,  556. 

Bankrui)tcies — ^ee  Insolvencies. 

"nankrupt  law"  among  Cherokee  Indians,  III, 
242. 

Banks,  act  of  1S62  for  incorporation  of  savinj^^s, 
and  its  ctiecls,  IV,  2sf,\  cstahlishnu-nt  of  na- 
tional, in  Civil  wartime,  321;  (irani^ers'  plat- 
iorin  in  1S86  against  nati«tnal,  703;  number 
and  condition  of,  in  isS;.  707. 

Banks,  Nathaniel  P.,  resolution  of  James  T, 
I'arley  in  1IS56  against,  as  speaker  of  house 
of  rci>rescntativts,  IV.  ivo;  part  as  general 
in  Civil  war,  315,  317,  33H,  6^,2. 

P.an'^uft  to  Governor  Sohi  in  1815.  I,  C37. 

Ba]itists  dedicate  first  l*rotestant  cliiirch  in 
CaliiV  rnia,  II,  731. 

BaranolT,  M.  de,  governor  of  Russian  America, 
sends  Kiissians  to  t'aliiornia  in  1812,  I,  6j6. 

"P.arhary  C<»ast'*  in  San  l-'nincisco,  IV,  605. 

Bathers  prevented  l»y  Covernor  Horica  from 
exercisintj  art  of  l)loo<I-li-ttinq:,  I.  61.}. 

BarlH»ur,  (^eorj^e  W.,  United  States  Indian 
peace  commissioner  in  iHsi,  III,  840,  902,  903. 

Barcenilla,  I^'.-itiier  Isidro,  missionary  at  San 
Jos(i  mission.  I,  47S;  quarrel  with  Corporal 
Alejo  Miranda,  47S.  47<y, 

Ban  lay.  John  S..  kiMintr  of  Jr)hn  H.  Smith  by, 
and  lynch  law  t^vei'iition  of.  111,  3'>i-;v>4- 

"Harehones"  name  applied  to  ]i>\\\\  \V.  Hones, 
state  senator,  in  iS-S.  IV,  6X>. 

Barec.  Charles,  |)irtner  r»f  j'rain  isco  Lo[)c/  in 
first  gold  mining  in  Alta  California  in  i8j2, 

II.  .^I3. 

"Bargain  and  corruption"  cry  as  to  I'nited 

States  senatorial  election  of  1S57.  IV,  7^r. 
Barley,  cultivation  of,  at  missions  in  iSis.  I, 


641:  production  of  In  18^  IV,  133;  Governor 
Stanford  in  1863  on  prodfuction  of,  369. 

Barmore,  Jack,  on  black  list  of  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  560. 

Bamcho,  Modoc  Indian  boy,  part  in  Modoc 
Indian  war.  III,  061,  965,  967;  trial  by  court- 
martial  for  murder,  conviction  and  sentence 
to  be  hanged,  978;  sentence  commuted  to 
imprisonment  for  life  on  Alcatraz  Island,  978, 
980,  981. 

Barnes.  William  H.  L.,  member  of  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1878-9,  IV,  6x8. 

Harnett,  Elias.  arrival  in  1841,  il,  331;  Bear 
Flag  men  at  his  rancho,  425,  428. 

Barnwell,  R.  W.,  United  States  senator  from 
South  Carolina,  protest  against  admission  of 
California  into  Union,  II,  821-823. 

Barona,  Father  Jos^  Maria,  in  favor  of  repub- 
lican constitution  in  1827,  II,  87. 

Barrabas  6  del  Rosario,  Arroyo,  boundary  in 
1806  between  Alta  and  Lower  Caliiomia,  I, 
607. 

Barragan,  Migud,  acting  president  of  Mexico 
in  1836,  II,  319;  how  he  became  acting  presi- 
dent, 222. 

Barraneche,  Father  Juan,  foundation  of  Col- 
orado mission  of  Purisima  Conception  de 
Maria  Santfsima,  and  murder  of,  by  Indians, 
I,  426-432. 

Barrett,  James,  lieutenant  In  California  Column, 
killed  in  Civil  war,  IV,  327. 

Barri,  Felipe  de,  second  Spanish  eovemor  of 
the  Californias,  I,  511;  ouarrd  with  mission- 
aries, sy,  5x4:  removal  from  office,  515. 

Barriga,  Gonzalez,  voyage  in  1644,  153- 

Barroso,  officer  under  Echeandia  in  1832,  and 
militarv  services  at  Paso  de  Bartolo  on  ^n 
Gabriel  river,  II,  150,  151;  informed  by  Gov- 
ernor Figueroa  in  1833  that  he  might  accom- 
pany Echeandia  out  of  the  country,  167;  de- 
parture, 170. 

"Barry  bill,"  anti-railroad  measure  at  extra 
session  of  legislature  of  1884,  and  how  de- 
feated. IV,  684,  685. 

Barry,  O.  X.,  witness  for  prosecution  on  David 
S.  Terry's  trial  before  San  Francisco  vigi- 
lance committee  of  1856,  III,  590. 

Barry,  R.  C,  justice  of  the  peace  at  Sonora  in 
tarly  days,  specimens  of  judicial  work.  III, 
227,  228. 

Barrv,  Thomas  F.,  assembl>Tnan  in  1S84,  au- 
thor of  "Barrvbill,''  IV,  6S4. 

Barstow.  Alfred,  part,  as  friend  of  Timothy 
G.  Phelps,  in  I'nited  States  senatorial  election 
of  1863,  IV,  336. 

Barstow.  George,  assemblyman  in  1S62  and 
elected  speaker,  IV,  292;  inaugural  remarks, 
295.  2q6;  action  in  reference  to  contempt  case 
of  Allen  P.  Dudley,  302;  assault  upon,  by 
assemblyman  R.  D.  Ferguson,  and  how  Fer- 
guson was  censured  by  assembly  therefor, 
302:  valedictory  remarks  as  speaker  in  1862, 

Bartlett,  Columbus,  IV,  709, 

Bartlett,  John  Russell,  explorer,  opinion  about 

onions  as  anti-scorbutic,  III,  867, 
Bartlett  Springs,  III,  862. 

Bartlett,  VVashmgton  A.,  lieutenant  on  United 
States  frig:ite  Coiigiess,  appointed  in  ^iily 
and  elected  in  September,  1846,  first  Amencan 
alcalde  of  Verba  Buena,  II,  51^;  how  be 
caused  O'Farrell's  survey  of  Verba  Buena 
and  new  streets  laid  out,  596,  597;  dhanges 
name  of  Verba  Buena  to  that  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, 597.  59"^:  capturetl  by  native  Calift)mi- 
a  IIS  at  San  Mateo  in  December,  1S46,  and  how 
icloascd,  60-1,  (k)5:  alcalde  grants  by,  III,  382 

Harlh-ti,  Washington,  sixteenth  state  governor, 
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tkomlnatloo  In  i6S6  for  jjtjvenjor,  IV,  702; 
ejection^  tncl  vfot«  tor,  705:  Gavemor  Stone- 
mairseomplfineiiU  Ui,  yfjfi;  early  lite  afitl  prcr 
Vioiis  career,  7*^7 iiiaufftual  adiiresa  as 
go vcnio  r,  7 »-7 1  i 

Aduifaistr4tiutL  oi  (for  particular,  see  Con- 
tents. IV,         710^717;  death  In  offire  and 

VI  necket]  party     \\'3lk*rr  a  fJiUusicr*  uiul  re- 
turns tliem  t<j  Mftljile,  111^  Sij4k 
fia}i?^k1i]a.  Father,  ol  Lower  OiJlfojuirt,  I,  i*/?, 

Basset,  Charles^  (ire  bri£ja.de  and  |iultce  force 
ftl  Sunoia  in  111  137:  how  ru5i:«ed  wilh- 
cMit  \mt\%  in  jeopardy,  i  jfi,  129;  how  be  gtil 
Hil  ol  Alcalde  Hatn, 

Bafisell  claim  to  four  square  te&gties  of  land  In 
Coluia  county  pronoiijiced  fraudulent.  III. 

Basterra,  Father  DionisJc^.  of  Lower  Ciilifomt^^, 
I.  5U. 

Bal^^s  as  mltdiiir  appliances.  111. 

Bates.  Henry,  %\x\W  tr*asurr  r    1  -       -x  -  il 
in  i&S7[^  imfjeachmeiit,  < 
lence.  IIL  ^J.  665;  had  .  ; 

against,  6<i^^  ^rDt.hJi^ittyn  ni  -  -  ■■  lu  i.  .  -  .ulc 
to  appropriiitifjn*  by  congreis  i^r  iiniiitit  war 
claims  of  iSsoand  1H51.  IV*  1156;  partis  niars 
of  impeachment,,  tuiiviLiicin  and  &entcM>cc  lor 
offitriJil  tnaliea^^anci^,  t^i, 

Baltii,  frce-^ee  Free  BathH. 

Baths,  Sutro,  IV,  564* 

Battalion,  M3rj}>QSa— sec  MaripoM  BatlflJion, 
Battaliou,  Morinon — see  Monrion  Battalion. 
Battalion,  Motnnt^ineer— see  Mountj^ineer  Bat* 
talton^ 

Baltalloti  of  California  Yolunteert  of  hc^w 
or£miii?!edi,  mustered  Into  s«r\'ice  anlt  sent 
lo  San  Diego,  11,  579;  at  Lo*  An^ele*, 
marches  north wurd.        movirment!!  nf  nnd 
march  it*  Cabu'  '       1^  — 
lion  of  nfiliv. 

about  it  as  a       \  > -.l  .  >i<  ■  1' 
Fremont,  its  Jailer,  reports  hi: 
G<enena,l  Kifanay  atid  tln-n  > 
637;  Fremont'^  ■  i  1 

ti^ndmetit  of  \ 
tloti  against  I  r 
lam  B,  Ideas  M 
Baltics,  in  Ca1i^":lM:^.  >:   ;      ^ .', 
Monterey  in        .  I.    ;  .  •       1       '  ■     ■  :i 

El^  140-1!.'-  I"  .   ;   i^-  ■ 

149:  LosFlorsr  i  i'.  j    -  .  .1 

jfiis.  ssim-  ^^'-  -i      '■■  "  ■■  r 

hi  1S46.  601,  607;  Siiila  i^iar.i  iij  r  -^.Lii 
Pasqual  in  1846.  61^1 6;  San  Gabriel  In  18^7, 
fraci,  6ii;  Mesa  in  i&t7^  611. 

Mcxk'an  war.  Palo  Alto  an  1  '     '  ! 
la  Palmfl.  IL  456;  Moittercj^fi^s: 
645.  CtjG;  %Vra  Crui^  Ccrro 
647;  P«d»Iii,  647;  Contrems,  ^S;  i     mi  11  .  - 
649:  Molino  del  Key,  ^i;  Cliapultepec,  651, 
65a:  City  of  MeiJtQ^  652, 6^, 

Of  filibnsterii  Raoassel-Houiljcsn's  tiLkin^ 
of  Htrrtus^illo  irs  rSji,  llt«  7j;5^7i*t;  assault 
linrrf>   djavTn.i-s:   in    JH^,^,   7-,' "--1,7;  Williiinl 
\<'  ,'     -      ■      ■         ■  ■      ^'  r 
Gi 
7; 

fia.| 

qijili.fc.^  anii  Ki  ^  >i.4  I.'!   -.ti.t'Ji'J  h.^LlI^  '..'J  J.-lJ\.l.',, 

Of  Civil  war:  Bull  Run.  IV.  504,  yflr.  iipft; 
BounevOlr»  Wilson's  CreeSt  and  l*ca  Ridifv 


tog;  Fort  Doticlson,  3fO,  ttt;  ShJtoti  or  Pitts- 
btirij  LiindiuK  iind  Island  No,  Ten,  51 1, 
Menimac  nnd  MuiiUor*  iij,  jiji;  tnklr^  dt 
New  UdcanLS,  31^1,  314-  Fair  Oaks,  Steven 
Pines  aTiri  Sevi'ii  L>nvs  M:*llle,'i,  .^t€>:  jji-tond 
Bull  Rwn.  :'i  :  t,,ri,  ^  ...  .  h' ,  ,'■  rii.-k.s- 
biirtr.  317,  '  iver» 

319;   Ch:ui  iirg, 

365,       '  -i^fc* 

an  LI  I.  ..ok* 
out  M  ittle 


North  Anna  and 


i  iilt  upon  and  sie|^  oi  Peters 
;  iVtncheffter  and  Fisher'S' flill, 
iTi;;.  3^^:  takfnf^  of  Atlat^ta, 
nd  Nashville^         taking  m  Mo- 
I     ,  .^5;  takin^»  of  Wilmington. 

ti^titiug  iith.iul  FeteTibur^^,  fall  of  RJcbmotid 
and  syrrcnder  of  General  l^eeat  Appomattoic, 

Of  \faximilinn'!i  empire  in  Mexico:  Cal- 
puLdpam,  IV^  414;  feleg-c  and  takifif;  of  Quer- 
dtaro  and  fall  of  MiLximilian^j  empire  In 
i»67,  417,  41a 

Ba,usman^  WilliaQi^  succeeds  William  H. 
Rbrides  as  private  secretary  of  GovcnKW 
JnhnsoTi  in  1856,  IV,  196,  197. 

Bayk-y,  Alden  S.^  at  Coloma  in  1^48,  III.  53. 

Bays^  II,  539. 

Baiaine,  Francois  Achille.  geitend  ol  Frencfi 
arm^  for  support  of  Maximilian's  empire  in 
Mexico,,  relations  with  Maximilian,  IV^  417* 
Beacb-and- water  lots  in  San  Fmiielsco,  11, 
^-636;  III,  367;  title  of  state  to,  and  Gen- 
eral Kearny's  grant  of,  370,  37!;  act  ol  March 
36,  J J,  tn  reference  to,  371,  373;  fillini^  in  of, 
Ifiyyiy*  prodnrt  of  sale  of,  Jio;  how  alcalde 
fjijints  and  town  ssales  of,,  were  confirm«li 
3<j5,  396;  rise  in  value  and  sale  of  *'cit¥-slip'^ 
pfMlx-ity,  4IS.  4ru:  government  reserve  prop- 
411J;  Side  fjf  !tlate'5  remalnlni^  iider- 


erty,  419 
eat  in,  A 


eat  in,  4Ju;  govern mei it  rc^scrve  property  sales 
H'C't  riii]lrn.wn^y  in  legislnture 


li.  2G.  iSsIn  IV,  71,  72;  how 
ry  interest  sold  jn  1855^  and 
1.  i«5- 

Li.u'  .  i  -i  .-.  'i  i  Hemeitant  In  1847,  exploit 
with  Kit  CHirtson  after  hcittleof  San  Pasqual, 
11,  616;  i:stub1i^hc?5  Tcion  Indian  reiervation 
in  1853,  ati'l  I    '         it  it  in  tSjd.  III.  gtfi* 

I  lean,  Gener: :  =  by  Joaqtiin  Murieta, 

111  717;  ex|  '  inst  Yuma  Indians  or 

so-called  "GjI.i  L\;[H.ti](.ion»"  and  its  jtailure, 
900. 

Benn^,  price  nf,  !n  17SI?.  I,  si4t  citUfvallon  oi  at 
f'  ■  --   •  '-    •  '  .      ill  j«34,  II, 


.  ttnd  how 
l;iu.i'.Tick'  Terry 


I.'  lt  K  "t  Indians,  discussion  abcHil^by  Father 

I  .1  .i.-Ti         P(  .ir->  |'rj^-r<,  t,  733 

n-.^r  M.i  v.  ■:-■'  :iri,".!,  -r,  U,  43^. 

Er..i.r    l  l.LL,-    K'-'.  "liJE  i'.'ii.  news         *t  Verba 
fiut-jja  4jti  Jujie  i5>  li^t,  II,  4<4^  409. 

Origin,  progjesi  and  bow  superseded  by 
Mexi«:an  war  (tor  partb'nlari,  si***  Contents 
II,  itKiii-itJc^'),  417-453;  -  '  '  '  '  Lj-Kid.  459- 
4G3:  John  II »  Nasii,  .  t»i  Bear 

VVxZ  f^public*  and  exi'  .-uili^  657^ 

er,lll,Si. 

ii7?;ly,  seen  by  Vi  seal  no  at  Monterey^ 
■    I,   J4j;   how  ComundniHe  l^ro 
!  :htefed!t  to  ^ijpplv  sntTerln^  es- 
•  I  ^  in  17*^  3(,5t  tiSnnthince  of»  in 

C.I  1,1  4t:  los  Q^o»  In        M5*  J*^».  ykVi,  «" 
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eastern  side  of  San  Francisco  bay  in  1772, 
ASS:  at  mouth  of  Alameda  creek  in  1797,  477; 
in  Sonoma  valley  in  18^3,  4«j7;  at  San  I'-ran- 
cisco,  584. 

Bear  and  bull  finbt  at  Monterey  in  honor  of 
Govenior  Sola  in  1H15,  I,  637,  6^;  Sola's  in- 
terest in  the  grizzly,  639;  not  infrequent  at 
San  Francisco,  II.  202;  horses  trained  for 
lassoing,  482;  how  caught  for  pitting  aj^inst 
bulls  on  holidays,  and  cruelty  of  exhibitions, 
soo;  in  general,  560,  561;  Adam's  trained 
Dears,  561;  the  grizzly  on  the  state  seal,  773; 
story  of  hunting,  told  at  "Grizzly  Bear 
House,"  ill.  217,  218;  killed  by  discoverers  of 
Humboldt  bay,  822;  ej^periences  of  L.  K. 
Wood,  829-S^i;  at  Geysers  in  early  davs,  863, 
864;  lassoed  Dy  Romualdo  Pacheco,  IV.  5«. 

Bear  Valley,  town,  included  in  survey  of  \lar- 
iposa  grant,  III,  131. 

Beauregard,  Pierre  G.  T.,  part  as  Confederate 
general  in  Civil  war,  IV,  307. 

Beavers,  Governor  Victoria's  report  about,  in 
1831,  II,  133;  Governor  Figueroa's  design  to 
tax  exports  of  skins,  162;  exixjrts  and  price 
of  skins  in  18^2,  479. 

Becker,  Frederick,  owner  of  brig  Catalina  in 
1835,  II,  200. 

Beck,  Thomas,  secretary  of  state  and  tem- 
porary secretary  of  constitutional  convention 
of  1878-9,  IV,  615;  how  he  furnished  informa- 
tion on  subject  of  corporations,  and  result, 
634. 

Beckett,  James,  purchaser  at  Peter  Smith  sales 
at  San  Francisco  and  favorable  to  water- 
front extension.  III,  416. 

Beckwith's  Pass  in  Sierra  Nevada  mountains, 
iV,  169. 

Bedwell,  Franklin,  arrival  in  1840,  II,  281;  in 

Napa  valley  in  1846,  428. 
Beechey,  Captain  F.  W.,  voyage  to  California 

in  1826,  II,  08,  99. 
Beef  and  millc  as  against  hides  and  tallow,  III, 

880. 

Beerstecher,  Charles  J.,  elected  member  of 
railroad  c oinniission  in  1879,  ^  645;  fav(<r 
manifested  by  him  to  railroad,  672;  investi- 
gation of  rornmittee  of  assembly  of  1S83,  and 
reiJort  unfav(*ral)le  to  his  oflicial  conduct,  677. 

Bees,  II,  567- 

Behring's  Straits  passed  l>v  Captain  Cook,  I, 
672. 

Beggs  &  Co.,  J(^hii,  mercantile  firm  of  Lima, 
Peru,  and  William  K.  1*.  Ilartnell's  connec- 
tion with  it,  II,  72. 

•'Beggars  on  horseback"  in  new  shape.  111, 
19  s,  196. 

Beideman,  Jacob  C,  l)i<l  for  creiling  stale 
capilol  on  his  property  in  San  i^rancisco  in 
1860,  IV.  2i^. 

Belcher,  Captain,  voyage  to  California.il,  318. 

Belcher,  Isaac  S.,  <»n  second  commission  t<i  re- 
vise codes  of  California.  IV,  6^7. 

Belcher  mine  on  Conistock  lode,  and  bonan/a, 
IV.  S\2. 

Beldeti,  Josiah,  arrival  in  1841.  II.  331. 

Bell.  A.  I).,  correspiMidin^i^  editor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Daily  I\venin>,'  Tost,  why  e\i>elle(l  from 
reporters' desk  in  senatiMtf  187^^-4,  and  how 
resolution  (if  expulsion  reconsidered  and 
dropped.  IV,  529, 

Bell,  John,  attack  ui><tn  Wiiilooti  Indians  on 
Grouse  creek,  and  harm  he  did.  Ill,  91S. 

Bell,  John.  I'nited  Slates  senator  from  Teinies- 
see,  in  iS-^o,  compromise  resolutions  for  ad- 
mission of  California  into  Uni<itj,  ll.s^r>;  vote 
for  admission,  S21;  candidate  in  iSCh>  for 
Uniteil  States  president,  and  vote  for  in  Cali- 
fornia, IV,  273. 


Bell,  Rev.  Samuel  B.,  assemblyman  In  2^62,  in- 
vestigation into  conduct  of,  as  chairman  of 
judiciary  committee,  and  result,  IV,  299,  300. 

Bellingham  bay  coal  traffic,  ill.  432. 

Bellows,  Rev.  Henry  W.,  part  in  sanitary  com- 
mission for  relief  of  sick  and  disabled  sol- 
diers of  Civil  war,  iV.  348,  349;  apostrophes 
to  San  Francisco,  349, 

Bello,  Mateo,  how  he  spoiled  hemp  crop  at  San 
Jos^  in  1797, 1,  507,  598. 

Belmont  in  Cai^ada  del  Raimnndo.  San  Mateo 
county,  William  C.  Ralston's  country  resi- 
dence, and  how  he  entertained  there,  IV,  554. 

Benham.  Calhoun,  in  command  of  law  and 
order  forces,  and  surrender  to  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  571;  assists 
in  prosecuting  Durkee  and  Rand  for  piracy 
in  1856,  641;  candidate  for  consress  in  1854, 
and  vote  for,  IV,  156;  carries  dndins:  chal- 
lenge from  Terry  to  Broderick,  223,  224;  one 
of  Terry's  seconds  in  duel,  224-227;  part  as 
Confederate  in  Civil  war,  M3. 

Benicia,  how  started  in  i846  as  city  of  Fran- 
cisca  and  rival  of  Verba  Buetia,  11,  597;  Gen- 
eral Smith's  efforts  to  make  it  metropolis  of 
California,  723,  724;  first  chatter  of,  in  1850, 
802;  conference  at,  of  Governor  Johnson, 
General  Sherman  and  citizens  in  reference  to 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  18^ 
III,  536-539:  proposition  to  remove  legisla- 
ture from  Vallejo  to,  in  1852,  IV.  94;  made 
state  capital  in  1853.  "5;  legislature  of  1853 
at,  115,  116;  legislature  of  1854  at,  136;  re- 
moval of  capital  and  session  ot  lepslature  of 
18^  from,  to  Sacramento,  149. 

Benitz,  William,  arrival  in  1841,  11,  331;  Mex- 
ican grant  to,  of  five  square  leagues  of  land 
in  Shasta  county,  pronounced  fraudulent.  III. 
700. 

Benjamin.  Judah  P.,  counsel  In  New  Almaden 
quicksilver  mine  case,  IV,  287. 

Bennett,  Charles,  connection  with  discovery  of 
gold  at  Coloma,  II,  686,  687. 

Bennett,  Nathaniel,  elected  justice  of  supreme 
court  in  December,  1819,  II,  789;  oration  at 
admission  celebration.  III,  335;  leave  of  ab- 
sence to,  in  1850,  IV,  131;  Slate  senator  in 
1849  resignation,  after  election  to  supreme 
bench,  142;  candidate  in  1870  for  chief  justice 
of  supreme  court,  and  vote  tor,  614.  645. 

Bensley,  John,  introduction  of  fresh  water  by 
pipes  into  San  Francisco,  III,  425. 

Bent,  Charles,  governor  of  New  Mexico  in 
1846,  II,  610. 

Benton,  Thomas  H.,  United  States  senator 
from  Missouri,  his  daughter  Jessie  marries 
John  C.  Fremont,  II.  415;  interest  in  Califor- 
nia, far-sighted  intelligence,  and  how  he 
pushed  forward  his  son-in-law's  fortunes,  415. 
416;  inaccurate  account  of  Fremont's  action  in 
California.  421,  422;  influence  in  favor  of 
Fremont,  626,  counsel  for  Fremont  at  court- 
martial  trial,  639;  conduct  towards  General 
Kearny,  640,  641. 

Doctrine  of  right  of  people  of  California 
to  govern  themselves  after  Mexican  war 
until  congress  should  act,  II,  712;  votes  for 
admission  of  California  into  Union,  821;  op- 
posili(m  to  land  commission  act  of  1851,  III. 
6)3;  proi>ositions  in  reference  to  Califomian 
land  titles,  693;  action  in  California  on  his 
advice  as  to  self-government,  IV,  49,  50; 
thanked  by  first  Democratic  mass-meeting  in 
California,  53;  project  in  1S49  for  central 
national  road  from  St.  Ix)uis  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, 44S;  reintroduction  in  congress  of  1850 
of  projei  t  for  great  national  transcontinental 
highway,  and  remarks  on  buffaloes  as  "lopo- 
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ftnphic^l  etiglticens,"  449,  .150;  propctsetl 
rouic  at  comprpmisc  lwtw««»i  conflicting 

BentDti,  Rev.  lost^pti  A.,  account  of  preachers 

ID  early  mining  tiiiic!^,  III.  171,,  174. 
**Ben  Wright  Massatrrc"        RbtHt  Latof  irt 


f8«,  111,  8j*S,  t^ji),  ijsa,  956. 
Flt'fiiiiis<  »>r  i-  rmicisciN  rtrrrslcd  for  conspiracy 
at  Sonoma  uj  1855  and  sent  out  af  counlry*  II, 

Befkdity^  Capizun^  voyage  of,  I,  67S,  679, 
iJrrkdry^  i*c*1ro  Fagrs  and  Kmtiicr  Cresl^i  at, 
in  1773,  1,         LinivefsUy  of  CaUfornia  tiikea 
IMiHHf^^iDri  \^  sit*i  al,  in  tS:^,  IV,  526, 
BvJ ;,  ■■  « ■  .    ■       Mexican  lajid  ^ntiit  lo^  in  San 

Bt :  CO,  drtmeslic  hearth  dishontitfd 

.;  . :  . .  v\i\Ui  III  17%  I,  555, 
8«^rnaii3iin4>  licr  Jc^u^,  liiclian  bay,  first  |tersoii 

b(i|>tuf?t|  3l  Montt^rey,  I,  Jj4« 
Beriijtrtio,  Munttd,  I,  174, 

Bcrreyesa,  Jos^  Rcyt-s,  how  capttiref!  $i»fl  why 

sh*^l  hy  i\nicri*.-iii&  iti  1846,  II.  446^ 
Bcf    •.  '    i    v.i^ario  and  FranriM  ",  r'-^i'^-rfta 

e:    ■  •  Fratictsoo  bay  iti  r  i"! 

Bt-r  i!  p.,  elecu-d  ■ 

IV.     ■.      .-Ihjcted  in  iSfc,  65^.  <  .r.,.i  iMr 

I'tjiu-*!  ^iHLes  scm*tor  in  i^i,  iiiid  vfitu:,  65*ji, 
RciTy^  JjiTiiPs  Richard,  arriviil  in  I'^ti,  II,  276. 
Berrv,  John,  mcmbt-r  oi  con^litutioaal  eonvcn- 

liun  of  tft7&-9,  IV.  6jS, 
Sie^ii^ii,  L.  A„  Cf»(lector  of  lorcig:n  miners' 

liiv  I  r, '  .V,...  r,  I.  ^rt  on  operation  ot  law.  III, 
'  1  Law  at  Sonora  and  nri^h- 

i  acttdti  and  lawsuits  m 

r-  ..     ..t,  70^,  ™. 

Bt.  i^f  IkX-dlliy,  III,  14D, 

Bt.  1  111,  I,  114. 

Bi^j:i  .1      ,1  "fitfrj  &qrvire!i  for  Sati  Francisco 

viL^iUni  c  k'lmmiHec  of  1856,  III,  567, 
EidiTlf:,  * '"PTimodort?  jarnes,  arrival  at  Moiilefey 
ill  r         ■■    1847,  ajid  rcldlloiis  witli  Shwlf- 
prii:e  court  at  Monterey,  6j,7; 
*  sL  Alcalde 


J' 


t  T.  Shtrinan  to  arrest 

,7. 

'jr  on  Lewis  and  Clarke's 
1  by  govern  nieiii,  1,  717. 
B^lv^  .  ■  ii,,  .  -  1 1  in  1841,  II.  jiii;  recom- 
nuendi**!  l>>  SiHlt-r  iti  154  1 1!>  rjj.ivenjor  Miclifl' 
Kirtrtm  \m  m^ikt  mjp  fit  i\'iltFnrfiia  for  laud- 
jj^ranf  in^K  IMIT-]*. .  ii    ,   '  it  ri!r>' service  ol 

biiUrr  In  rx;  r  Li'y  Sutler  to 

fiini  vaxv  rfiM]  ^  ef ,  Ahj^  finds 

'  li  ri  --•<-.  >  ■  I  !•( ,  if  Colomat 

111  ■.  Jry^'vice- 

■  '1^  r.iiiion  ol 

I  -      '  "■  ,  •    -.1.  Tnion 

8 .  -I'.. ■  ■  1  i  .       r  '  '.Ji-mtis 


■  L 


-I 


]  ■ 


^-ULl'jli  II  [|  X>4,5'J, 

in  1675  and  vote 
^  is'  boycotting*' 
r.    .ImC        m  AU\%-\'\\\nr.<,y:  Mate  con  vent  inn 
of  iKii6  jnd  withdraws  from  convention,  702, 
Bid-iA-drs  Mai,  minima  !i»raHtv,  111,  loi. 
fliiu;  r  '     ,  !  .,ri  Feather  ri%w.  Ill, 


Biv 


Sacramento,  wound- 
III,  6:4 N  ^1%  tic*th 
'  I  met  Stitlntan'* 

iM  ...  uj,^  on  Salmon  river  in 

ird  ^ntr  povi^rnor.  tfilf:rfi-ri?Mi  e 

■      ■  -      '  r  III         ■  r.; 


tension  of  S;tn  Francisco  water  (rotit^  415-4 
f,i.vorrtbif  ti~»  squatters,         6§6,  opimoB 

Indiii'  r.- ,i  rv  sT.        '-.rr  iM. ,.  N-t5*T Gen- 
et.] I  : 
ill 

Uni'A',  .    ,       •  ■  \    i  r..:  . 

Part,  as  asaembfytnan  In  lUst,  in  contro- 
versy abotit  corruptioi}  fn  San  Frwticisto 
heach-and- water  J!ot  hilt  IV,  jj;  moves  er4* 
sures  from  legi&lattvc  jtmn^l,  72,  7S,'  speaker 
of  as^mbly  and  ability  as  such.  78;  m  aledic- 
tory remarks  at  end  of  ^ession^  79;  eietted 
govertiortn  f3st|,Sj:;  earlier  life,  occu^mtion, 
arrival  in  Caldornla  and  how  he  became  H 
(Kilitlcian,  Sy;  how  he  gnt  into  assembly  ol 
and  fleeted  speaker,  S^;  rc-dection  to 
assembly  in  tbsf.*,  speaiker  in  jSji*  and  polili- 
cal  jiartnership  with  David  C.  Broderick,  90, 

Admini^ratKiu  ol,  hrst  term  (for  panic  il- 
ia rs,  *ee  Cnnletitfl  IV,  i!iviii--Tni)  §9-135. 

Adminlst ration  of.  second  term  {lor  partic- 
ulars, *ec  Contents  tV,  xjt-iutii)  ijj^i&i;  *p* 
[Teal  to  pust^ri"  ii  '  t  aspcrskm,  tiu«l 
rt'<iult,  17%  i&>:  career^  lOo;  ap- 

|*ulntment  of  \  Gowan  commtS" 

sioiM  ,.f ,  'Mi-T  .  CI  f.,  s88;  appojntment 
by  F'  . c ha  114411  its  mi imtcr  to  Chili, 

31^;  lit   of  George  Wilkes  atid 

Chafi.  -  lE  .  I  ..in  as  justice  of  supreme  court 
in  t&54,  J 1 3;  Governor  I^thnm  fln  pardons 
g^ranled  by.  35S;  act  of  1K70  to  fix  natne  of 
''Lake  Bi icier "  iipMin  Lake  Tahoe,  4^17:  reso- 
lulton  fn  i9pQ  for  constructinn  ot  tranwonlt- 
nental  railroad,  449;  recommendations  as 
gTTvemor  oa  subject,  451,  453;  death  in  t&'^tt 
7ii. 

Bijr  C>ak  Flat,  mining  town,  111^  i?4.  isg;  Ja 
b.  Savage's  settlement  there^  139,  t^. 

Piij  trees,  11,  55J-554- 

HiHirr^,  Frederick,  5.^ca!  or  attorifcy-getiefaf 
uncler  de  facto  gDVetnmenl  of  Caliiortua  in 
i§49.  II,  777. 

Birds,  U»  564-5&&;  protetlloti  of.  IV^  4^6;  jfOV- 
tmor  Bright  in  hivar  of,  416,  44^, 

Bishop  of  So»or*t,  Interest  in  mvat  cattfe 
ranches,  and  how  he  acquiured  it,  II,  sO 

Bishopric  if|  Sonijra  and  the  Califomias  cnn- 
tern  plated  in  17^3  and  how  defeated  as  to 
CaltforniaTf,  i,  4^. 

Bishopric  of  the  Caiyoriiia.i.  crcalrd  in  18 to, 
Francisco  Garcia  LHepo  bi&hop,  and  wh.itlic 
did,  11,  joe^ji'nj;  at«4tlson  of  e<>  h'Hj.».^tical 
tithes  in  tBj^l  and  hadcondii  '  Ni.prie 

for  wanlof  lunds,  1,^5;  wail  ifcia 
DieKDovef  dtrspernie  coniL:  in 
rS45k  3H4-JS6;  vain  project  i  t  .  i-  hi.^tical 
tarifT  frir^^5-jfl7;  death  oi  bishop  in  [84^  jSj- 

"Bits,"  as  coin:^  in  early  days.  III.  404^ 

Hiven,  Rasey.  hrother-tn^bw  of  Henry  A» 
Crabb,.  arrest  and  release  of,  in  Sonora,  111, 
gri,  Si^ 

Bliarron,  Tuan  Antonio,  vlferoy  o|  Hew  Spaiti 

in  I7A5. 1,  W 
Btiirk,  A,  G.,  aettfement  in  VonrmUe  VaHev, 

claim  a^hiipt  slate,  and  how  matter  finally 

sHiIed,  IV,  yjls^^'ji'^. 
Black  art  practlcefl  by  Ireasure  ^kerSi  III, 

Black  BlufI  mi  Rheft  Lake  In  Modoc  county^ 
III,  i  "  Btn  WngHt  massacre*'  at,  in  iSjj, 
^j3^  *)^, 

Blnckbiim,  Wlllianu  American  alcade  of  5anta 

t'ru*  in  1K47,  s  I  ULiimMit*  of  his  judgment  s  und 

scntc^n-  •  !l 
U!  I  iTtiTith  river,  massacre 

1*1  In  IIL914. 
*'  Black  L  wiiit}    1  i  :r..uL  Francises,  III,  447.^ 
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Black,  Henry  M.,  coloiid,  in  command  of 
Mountaineer  Battalion  in  1864,  III,  934  ;  called 
to  West  Point  and  leaves  battalion,  955, 

Black,  James,  arrival  in  1833.  II,  279. 

Black,  Jeremiah  S..  United  States  atlorney- 

{ general  in  18^,  opinion  on  Limantour  fraudu- 
ent  land  claims  in  California,  III,  6</; ;  state- 
ments in  reference  to  fraudulent  g^ranls  in 
general,  6««,  700;  large  number  of  claims 

gronounced  fraudulent,  700-703. 
lack  Jim,"  Modoc  Indian,  half  brother  of 
Captain  Jack,  i>art  in  Modoc  war,  III,  944, 
961,  965  ;  escape  of  Frank  Riddell,  interpreter 
of  j)eace  commissioners,  from  murder  at 
hands  of,  968;  tried  by  court-martial  for 
murder,  convicted   an<l   sentenced   to  be 
hanged,  978;  execution,  980. 
"  BlacK  list  "  of  Sau  Francisco  vigilance  com- 
mittee of  1856, 111,520, 525, 530,  558,  S59.  !S6*».  5^'5- 
Black  Point  at  San  Francisco  foHifietl  by  Gov- 
ernor Borica  in  IJ97,  I,  585,  II,  201 ;  American 
fortification  of,  III,  431. 
Blackmer,  Eli  T,,  member  of  constitutional 
convention  of  1878-9,  in  favor  of  woman's 
suffrage,  IV,  625. 
Blacksmith,  valerous,  at  Indian  outbreak  at 

San  Diego,  I,  320. 
Black,  William,  captain  of  British  sloop-of-war 
Raccoon  at  San  Francisco,  and  corresiMind- 
cnce  with  Governor  Arrillaga,  I,  622 ;  design 
of  seizing  Astoria,  725. 
Blaine,  Father  Dominic,  affidavit  of  Identifica- 
tion of  head  of  Joaquin  Murieta,  III.  725. 
Blaine,  James  G,  first  choice  of  California 
Republicans  for  president  of  I'nited  States 
in  1876,  IV,  576;  again  in  iS8<»,  657;  still  again 
in  1884,  and  nominated  for  president,  6S5, 
686 ;  California's  vote  for,  686. 
Blake,  George  H.,  assemblyman  from  San 
Francisco  in  1853,  votes  for  waterfront  exten- 
sion, III,  417;  resolution  against  Louis  Nai>o- 
leoM  rejected  by  assembly,  IV,  I2<).  130;  reso- 
lution, against  federal  ami  nuiiiicipal  officers 
in  San  ^"ranrisro  baiKnu-ting  French  consul 
DilliMi,  adopted  by  asscinlijy  but  ck  icalcd  in 
senate.  130. 

Blake,  Maurice  C,  assemblyman  in  1S57,  IV, 
202. 

Blanco,  Migud.  gciural  iii-<  liicf  of  Soiiora  in 
1S52,  opposilicii  to  Raoiissfl-l'.oulboii.  Ill, 
7,^--731  ;  tlctValc'd  ami  tirivcii  out  of  Ilcrnio- 
siilo  l)y  Kaousscl,  737;  artnistice  ami  treaty 
with  Raousset  at  (Uiayinas,  and  departure  of 
the  b'reii'  li,  7jS,  73^. 

Blankets,  how  rf;^ar(le<l  by  Cosuniiies  Indians 
as  synotiyiiHuis  with   ("In istiaiiity,  11. 
tra<le  in.  with  New  Mexico,  iss,  ",^0. 

Blind— see  Deal,  Dumb  and  Uliiul.  " 

Blockade  of  soiiiherii  ports,  in  Civil  war,  IV, 
316,  3.^1. 

Bbxxly  Point  on  Rhett  Lake  in  Modor  county, 
III,  ^38;  massacre  of  whiter  by  Mo(l(jc  In- 
dians at,  in  1852,  93H.  <•>>,(•>. 

Blossom,  Hritish  shij),  at  S.m  Francisco  in 
1826.  II.  (>8,  99. 

Blos'^oin  rock  in  San  b'raiaisio  ba>,  blowing 
up  of,  IV,  4  l<'-;i-'- 

Blue  Hellv  Ravine,  name  oi  mining;  camp.  II, 
736. 

Blue  (travel  Chamiel,  III.  -  \.  :      i  ;-. 

Blue  Lead,  at  Mirmes..t.i  Mat.  111.  i^s.  t^.^. 

Bluxome^  Is.i.ie.  "3^  Sr.  ietai  \  '  ot  S.ni  I'tan- 
cisc  o  M^ilaiu  e  ei 'mmittei- oi  iss(.,  III.  4^3. 

H<vMtu'i;ra.  MexiiMti  miiiistci  <.|  i..reiL'ii  atinirs 
in  iSj3.  waniiiii;s  a.i;aitisl  Aim-ricaii  imini- 
j^r.ili'di,  II.  .ittestalion  to  Limaiitour's 

alleged  ant  to  land  iti  < 'aliiornia  adjiul.i;etl 
a  shameless  fraud,  111, 


Bocle,  Samuel  and  William,  arrK'al  in  i&tj,  II, 

276. 

Boddy,  Mrs.,  attack  at  Boyles'  camp  upon 
Modoc  Indian,  Hooker  Jim,  for  murder  oi 
her  husband,  and  how  disanned  by  CokMid 
Davis,  III.  977. 

Boddy,  William,  killed  by  Modoc  Indians  on 
Rhett  Lake  in  1872,  III.  94^  946. 

Bodega,  discovered  by  Bodega  y  Quadra  in 
1775.  I.  368,  369;  ordered  tobeUken  posses- 
sion of  in  1793,  550;  Lieutenant  Felipe  de 
Goycoechea  sent  tnither  by  Governor  Arril- 
laga* 550.  551 ;  Russian  settlement  at,  in  181 2. 
6i6,  027 ;  uovenior  Sola's  desig^is  against 
Russians  at.  641,  642;  Russian  name  of,  Ro- 
man/off, II,  288;  Stephen  Smith's  settlement 
and  steam  grist-and-saw  mill  at,  ^rant  to 
him  of  Botlega  rancho,  376;  bay  of,  530. 

Bodega  y  Quadra,  Juan  Francisco  de  la,  voy- 
age in' 1775,  I.  367;  discovery  of  Sitka,  368; 
discovery  and  naming  of  Paso  de  Bucareii  or 
Bucareli  s  Passage,  368  ;  discoverv  of  Bodega 
bay,  369;  voyage  in  La  Favorita  in  1779, 
417 ;  stop  at  San  Francisco,  and  reason  of 
stopping,  418;  manly  part  in  Nootka  contro- 
versy. 684-^5 ;  death  in  1794,  709. 

BodleyJ.,  agent  of  Governor  Bigler  in  1852  to 
relieve  suffering  immigrants.  IV.  ia8. 

BoKK^i  H.  C,  member  of  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1S78-9,  IV,  638. 

Boffgs,  Lilburn  W.,  alcalde  of  Sonoma  in  1847, 
IT,  657. 

•Bogus  Charley, "Modoc  Indian,  part  in  Modoc 
war.  III,  945,  950,  957,  961,  962;  assists  in 
murder  of  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  968;  further 
action,  971 ;  separation  from  Captain  Jack, 
attempt  to  escape  and  unconditional  surren- 
der, 974 ;  witness  against  other  Modocs  at 
court-martial  trial,  978. 

Boiorquez,  Bartolo,  resident  north  of  San 
Francisco  bay  in  1846,  II,  428. 

Bolanos,  Francisco  de,  chief  pilot  of  ship  San 
Agustin,  I,  143. 

BolcofT,  Jos6j  Russian,  marriage  with  Can- 
dida, daughter  of  Francisco  Castro,  in  1S22, 
II,  74  ;  naturalized  in  100. 

Bolgoiu's  Indians,  Mariano  G.  Vallejo's  ac- 
count of.  II,  7(j3,  794. 

Boling,  John,  captain  in  Marij»osa  b.ittalion  in 
1851,  III,  S39;  how  he  selected  volunteers  to 
tirsl  enter  Vosemile  Valley,  S45,  840;  escape 
of  Tenieya,  chief  of  Yosemite  Indians,  and 
other  Voseniites  from,  851,  852;  campaign 
against  the  Chowchillas,  851,852;  camixiigu 
against  Voscmites,  852,  853;  consents  to  trial 
of  archery  by  Indian  prisoners  in  Yosemite 
Valley,  aiul  escape  of  one  of  Tenieya's  .s<->ns. 
853;  Teiiieya  s  favorite  son  killed  by  his 
guards,  S54  ;  Tenieya  brought  into  camp  and 
feelings  towards  him,  854;  march  up  the 
mountains  above  Yosemite,  and  capture  oi 
rem.iinder  of  Tetiiexa's  family,  855,  856. 

Bolsa  de  San  Cayetano  rancho  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara county.  II,  749. 

Bolton  and  Barron  or  Santillan  claim  to  land 
ill  S.m  l'iaiu:isco.  III,  fig6. 

Holton  Barron,  banking  and  business  house 
in  S.m  I'lancisco.  its  op|>ositioii  to  Raousset- 
Moiilboii,  III.  732.  -  \\. 

'■  Uoiiaii/a  Kin.i^s,  ■  iH.  151;.  IV.  549-551. 

Boii.'in/.is,  III,  I  V).  IV.  542-551. 

bonds  lor  I'aciUc  railroads' under  act  of  c«:>n- 
.uress  of  July  I,  is^i,  IV,  46^.  463;  underact  of 
eot^ress  ot  fiily  j.  iS6j,  472.  473. 

Boii.K,  (\iilial  Pacific  railroa<f.  pavment  of 
int. Ten  l.v  state  on,  IV.  6*6. 

Hoiid^.  state  s.  hool,  in  1SS3,  IV.  665. 

Bonds,  slate,  under  anti-repudiation  funding 
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act*  ol  1857  fltid  ftSfia.  til.  66 J,  665.  IV.  iji; 
under  act  of  1863  for  fdicl  of  CoJilorma  voj* 

Bonds,  subsidy ^  df  state  and  rtnintles  for  Cen- 
tral and  Weslrrn  Pacific  Ruilruud  Compa* 
Jues,  IV,  467. 

Bunds  liiirler  old  San  Francisco  funding  bfllsi^ 

111^  ^A-40lp 

Botn?4»  Johii  W.,  stRte  senator  in  i^-''  TV  r  ^  ■ 
Btmilla*  M^idiini),  »hip(>vd  uut 

Govtmor  Figueroa  Igr  ctmspir 

II,  2rjcj  ■  noRiinatcd  as  fiscal  ot  su  1         <  ■ .  ■ 

n&l  of  itii^ticr  in  3&;i, 
&otiila,  Jfjrge  Josi,  associate  of  Insac^  GrsiUsiin, 

arrt -T.  .f  in-t  Kcut  to  Mexico  ill  i&t'i,  Hi  2J3. 
Book  '  v..  dislriel  atlc*rney  01  Tui:>t- 

uifc  I  iS5o,  withsUnds  Aci^wd  ol 

lyrh  !    .     i  n  .s^. 
Bcfok-S  iri  C;ii]tiairiiia — See  Literature, 
Botme,  JnJiTJ  L.,  state  senator  in  t9&k  quest i oh 

o\  [I'rivilt-ge  dhont  charges  ol  cofTUplioM  at 

extra  scij^^ion  x)f  13%.  IV,  6i>5. 
Booncville^  batLl«  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  309. 
BontK.  Ji)liii  Wilke.^.  aii.isassinatiotiot  Tre&ideiit 

Llncdln.  theatrical  ctap^lrap,  escape,  piir- 

%mK  and  death,  IV,  ^t. 
Boath,  Nevi'ion,  difventh  slate  g:ovN  rTinr  vH.i 

of   lltTfiry   Meigg^i  bill„  III,  44  >  . 

cadit-r  lilc,  IV,  49S ;  sliiti!  sec-ii 

active  and  cflicieiit  serv  ice  as      |  ■     y  ..  ..  . 

presidential  campaig;nf9f  tS6S!C,  4^:  nLMiiitjaUU 

lor  govtrnor.  election  atkd  vott  tor,  j^i^  499] 

inansfiniJ  address,,  500-54:14. 
AifBiiJ]]stratii»>n  ot  a5  gmt'TDor  ffor  part  ton- 

lafs,  se«  Cnjnlents  IV,  xxniv,  xxx%  j,  » 

dection  J<:  1  ^f.  i.  -.   ■■•  Tl.L^ir  :ui'!  vLr.- 

for,  5ia;i  ' 
that  he  3^ 

testgnal  I- .■  1 1  .  ,        .  ■  1  1  .  . 

five  days  In-iut  i;      in  ii .  I  na^^d  5tAlt*  send- 
tor  commenecd,  5^4  ;  death  In  ift^Jv  T^S- 
Boraj^  It  SM>- 

"  Bolder  ruffianism  '  '  itj  Kansas.  IV,  2:5, 
Borer  lor i^td,  III,  6^- 

Botlca*  Diefipo  de.  seventh  S punish  K»>venKir  «>f 
the    Caliln'rnlas.    mnvenienls    m  to 
found  nt'w  missions,  I,  475-4S1 ;  how  He 
£ODip<i3ed  quarrd  b<?tween   Father  B^nnL 
oiUa  and  Cofporul  Mir.inda,  47S.  47^/^;!'^  ■ 
in  reterence  to  insanily  of  Father  Co- 
cioo,  48J ;  acciiunt  *.i  C  Fa  t  h^.  r  T  .  ■  1 1  ■  ■  ■  1 ' 
sweats,  4SS;  a}Jpi:iintTnent  i 
emador  pn-jpittario)  in  i- 
life  and  i:ultured  friendis  iti  ,  i.; 

oef  with  family  to  Montr  .  j.mor 

and  gaJlant  ry ,  559 ;  intercf  ■  1 .  ■  1  ncou- 

ver,  :v!''l  f<  rstoAtispetii 

A  '  Eias  ipJvenKiriiJur  iniiiii.nlarst 

■ec  ■!  XXV  i  I  -X  X  i  I ) ,  5*6 1  -t*  >5 ;  h  Is  re^ 

tirtitj,.  ■          .  Jcath.  &i?,  ei05;  sticce^p^fnl  pre- 

rsulions  against  small p<'i\  vn  i7i>ii,  6h  ;  urdrr 
prevcntiTig  barbers  ir*jm  exf^rci^itiiK'  art  of 
btood^lettiisf ^  614 ;  title  to  praisr.  It   : ' 

Borthwick,  J.  D.^  account  oJ  " 
minCnif  times^  lit  i6f^,  169;  oJ 
miiieri*  1S3,  1S4 ;  of  character  of  C  .  •  :       .  . 

Sonick,  M  arte  us  D.,  candidate  tor  sec-rrtiiiry  of 


comlitiitl* 
Ikiacatia,  F 

jlBlTl  Di  p 
San  Dief^ 
eiRixTor  ' 
Indian  ^1 

735;  of  d'   

JitanCaptsLrano,  . 
chinioh,'' 746-765, 77(- 
of  Indian  lansnage,  7 


IV 


can  constitution  i-  n 
kh"  iransLated 

Inson^  391;  corpwu. 

Bossange^  Leopold,  part  In  San  Fntncisro 
lanre  t-ommiltec  or  1836,  ill,  ti:-,  i-^x 

' '  iJost  iin ' '  .1  n  d  **  Bci5t  ■  mi  nun." 
ntijiuf  iL^inics  011  n«ir(  Jjwu^it  c  -. 


hi  I. 


971; 

\  1'  c  I 


'  Hull 


'J  m 

vigf- 
fa- 

of 

■llo 

lip, 

c«n- 
ejte^ 


B  .  Ill,  a4,  8;. 

nn.  .I'^^s'i'CiHte  ot  tsaac  GtahiiTii« 

'    ,  ■!!  I..  M.:'\iro|t|  t84tj,  II,  J7|. 

:  ■   ■  I  ■    [lartkuiari!.,  see  Con- 

BfjLirii  oi  L^JHtri  C^iloiniii,  T  363. 
Bntas,  II,  4^. 

Biitellier,  Joaquin,  one  of  Joiiquin  Miirieta^s 

Itamlitti.  III.  73^. 
BiAdlo,  Narttik^  menil«r  of  tleifitrtmrntal  as* 

M-nih?^  ill  i'^:  -  M  T'"'-ili''fi        Ikhht^  of 


di±\)ny<f[Uiju  *jl  nnsDion  prti^w-riy  ju  ij^s.  and 
his  report,  j£)iL»„  ioim  jn  abuse  of  Jos^  C^stru 
fn  isUtfi,  4  J  3. 

Bfiintij  Indian  of  Ijower  Catifomja^  I,  ajj-ijji 

p..r|K.  Hft".  inl--iu'  r   Ill,  76. 

Lilutional  convention 
771,  77J  ^  candidate 

!     .     .  • .  .  -s*.' .  uticki 

special  iiKtiiicy  t-^r  tci 
California  and  pj  ■  'is- 
tration^  ^\t\  ne^;!  :  .  i.  st  .  -  :.  [  run- 
ciiio  vigilatke  cofuiiiitice  oi  iSjtn,  about 
Havid  S.  Tierry,  III,  5$ij;  counsel  for  Henry 
Bates  un  imjx-achment  I  rial  in  1857,  dCtJ; 
speech  at  first  Heinctcratjc  mass-jneeiinfi  in 
C  ahfornia,  IV,  s?r 
KfiiEi  hiurf,  ih.  itnTste.  in  cfnitfnanil  of  BuetHK 
'  .  rn  attack  on  Montcrcv  in 

V  slratn|fi?m  T^ilh  whfle  (lag^t 

:    i     mlerey,  t)t5i^  65^5  subsequent 
054-65*. 

^  '  id,  si^te  senator  In  187a,  death 

btjautl^rj'.  between  Alta  and  l-ower  Caltfnr^ 
nia  in  177J1,  I,  jfi^;  cuntrovensy  nboul^  be- 
tween Bmncilorte  and  Santa  Cru£  mission* 
San  Jo^  and  i^atita  Clam  mission,  Rancbo 
dd  Rey  nnU  Mtssitiii  DoJores,  ^7;  1>etwc«n 
Alta  :ind  Lou .  1  f  ,  ii  .rni;,  fivLnlin  f*^; 
between  Si^"  «"Ltra  niissiciiis 

settled  in    -  Sfin  JoB^  and 

•l  upon 

.       .    .  r  Ouijas" 

'  II, 

'  .ry 

"  r  Wcller 

-  ■  •   .1.-,  IV.  254, 

■  l  iv^T      ixtnrjctl  by  JoiiHlliiAti  (Z;irver 
t,  7*1^ 

J  J,      B,,  commatuler  of  United  States 


siii>n  D*>1ores,  \\<t\y  nihl 

I  .  M^.■.■rl    Mi.,    ..,.[  I 
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sloop-o(-war  John  Adams,  opposition  to  San 
Francisco  vieilance  committee  of  1856  on 
behalf  of  David  S.  Terry.  Ill,  591 ;  what  he 
had  to  say  about  Dr.  Ashe  and  Durkee 
piracy  case,  591,  592;  attempt  to  teach  com- 
mittee its  duty,  594;  Terry's  letter  to, 
594.  595;  lettcrtoGovernor  Johnson,  595,  506; 
second  letter  to  committee,  596;  reply  of  33 
Secretary,"  and  missive  from  Captain  Far- 
ragut,  596,  597 ;  letter  to  Farrag^ut,  597.  598 ; 
Farragul's  peremptory  orders  to,  599;  now 
he  received  Terry  on  discharge  by  vigilance 
committee,  605,  606. 

Bovee,  James  S.,  witness  for  prosecution  on 
trial  of  David  S.  Terry  before  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  ^00. 

Bovyer,  David,  trading-post  at  White  Oak 
Sprinfi^,  III,  84. 

Bowie,  George  W.,  nominated  for  congress  by 
Whigs  in  1854  and  vote  for,  IV,  156;  nomi- 
nated for  governor  by  Know  Nothings  in 
1857  and  vote  for,  215;  colonel  of  California 
Column  and  services  in  Civil  war,  326. 

Bowie.  Hamilton,  opposition  to  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  568. 

Bowie,  H.  R.,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  ot  185 1,  III,  316. 

"Boycotting"  resolutions  in  anti-Chinese  state 
convention  of  1886,  IV,  702. 

Boyle,  W.  H.,  lieutenant,  on  service  in  Modoc 
war,  III,  970,  971. 

Bovle's  camp  on  Rhett  Lake  in  Modoc  war, 

III,  976,  977. 

Bovnton.  Paul,  killed  by  Wintoon  Indians  in 
1858,  III.  Q18. 

Brace,  Philander,  on  black  list  of  San  Fran- 
cisco vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  559: 
murder  of  Joseph  B.  West,  607;  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  607-609;  ap- 
pearance on  scaffold,  curses,  and  execution, 
612-615. 

Brackett,  John  E.,  advocacy  for  adoption  of 
common  law  in  legislature  of  1850,  II,  797- 
801. 

Bratliord.  A.  C,  secretary  of  senate  in  1852, 
c()iiiiecti«)Ti  with  bill  for  erection  of  stale 
prison,  IV,  121.  122. 

Bradforcl.  John  S.,  assemblyman  in  1851.  move 
to  prevent  smoking;  duritig  sessions,  and  re- 
sult, IV,  79. 

Brady,  Thomas  A.,  editor  of  newspaper  of  se- 
cession proclivities  in  San  Francisco  in  1S65, 

IV.  392. 

Brag^,  Fort,  in  Mendocino  county,  campaign 
against  Indians  in  1864,  III.  935. 

Brag^j.  (ieneral  Braxton,  part  as  Confederate 
irj  Civil  war,  IV.  jiy.  359,  360. 

Branch,  Zeba.  arrival  in  1S31.  II,  279. 

Branriforte.  Maniues  de.  viceroy  of  New  Spain, 
part  taken  in  founding  missions,  I.  475,  476; 
retirement  from  viceroyalty  in  I7u8,  489; 
reinforcements  ordered  by,  in  war  l>etween 
Spain  and  France  \\\  1793.  570;  instructions 
about  Villa  de  Branriforte,  §77 ;  recognition 
of  serv  ices  ot  Governor  Borica.  603;  return 
to  Spain  in  170H,  603. 

Branciforte.  Villa  de,  selection  of  site,  founda- 
tion and  progress  of,  I.  576-5S2;  controversy 
with  Santa  Cru/  mission  about  boundaries, 
5.S7;  bridge  built  over  San  Lorenzo  river  at, 
by  Albt-rto  de  C^Tdoba,  588;  pueblos  pre- 
ferred as  places  of  residence.  615;  "diezmos" 
or  titln'S  of,  and  bf)w  disiK>sed  of.  II,  56; 
refused  aTi  ayuntamiento  in  1831,  206;  Isaac 
(>raham  and  bis  crowd  at.  2fi^H-274  ;  sawmills 
at.  and  how  and  why  Michelt<»rena  stojiped 
them  in  1844,  341,  342;  no  claim  made  for 
pueblo  at,  751. 


Branding  and  branding  Irons,  11,  483 ;  legisla- 
tion in  1850  concerning,  802. 

Brandy  City,  mining  locality.  III,  97. 

Brandv,  Governor  Perkins  m  1883  on  increased 
procluction  and  export  of,  IV,  665. 

Brandy  Gulch^  name  of  mining  camp,  II,  7^ 

Brannagan,  Michael,  ordered  to  leave  state  by 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  185^ 
'  departure,  616. 

Brannan,  Samuel,  arrival  at  Verba  Buena  as 
leader  of  Mormons  in  1846,  II,  594  ;  his  news- 
paper The  California  Star,"  specula- 
tions, c<^lection,  as  Mormon  high  priest,  of 
tithes  from  miners,  bow  payment  stopped, 
his  fortune,  and  break  with  Mormons,  595, 
596;  how  he  took  advantage  of  gold  discov- 
ery, 688;  prominent  part  in  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1851,  III,  315;  speech^ 
315,  320,  330;  residence  of,  in  1849.  345;  re- 
marks on  Benjamin  Lewis  arson  case  in 
1851,  357 ;  controversy  with  Horace  Hawes 
in  1849,  389*  390*  393;  speech  on  murder  of 
Richardson  by  Cora  in  1855,  472;  titles  to 
lots  in  Sacramento,  671. 

Brannan  9l  Co.,  mercantile  house  of,  HI,  443. 

Brannan  &  Smith's  store  at  Sutter's  Fort,  II, 
886. 

Braunhart,  Samud,  assemblyman  in  x88o,  dis- 
orderly conduct,  suspension  of,  arrest  and 
result,  IV,  653.  654. 

Bravo,  Father  Jayme,  of  Lower  California,  I, 
202;  his  important  services,  211-223. 

Bravo,  General  Nicolas,  executive  power  of. 
at  Mexico  in  1823,  II,  48. 

Brea,  Sitio  de  la,  rancho,  II,  749. 

Breckenridge,  John  C,  dected  United  States 
vice-president  in  1856,  and  vote  for  in  Cali- 
fornia. IV,  193;  Lecompton  candidate  for 
president  in  i860  and  vote  for,  271-273. 

Brenham,  Charles  J.,  mayor  of  San  Francisco 
in  1851,  action  in  Benjamin  Lewis  arson 
tumult,  III,  357;  succes.sor  as  mayor  to  John 
VV.  Geary  and  succeeded  by  Stephen  R. 
Harris,  370,  407,  408. 

Brennan,  Michael,  tragedy.  III.  201.  202. 

Brewster,  Rolla  E..  &  Co.,  mercantile  house  in 
San  Fraticisco,  III,  574. 

Brick  buildings,  first,  in  San  Francisco.  III.  411. 

Brick  yards  in  early  San  Francisco,  III.  411. 

Bricks,  price  of,  in  San  Francisco  in  1&49,  111, 
344. 

Bridge,  built  by  All>erto  de  C«5rdoba  between 
Branciforte  and  Santa  Cniz,  I.  588;  Hinck- 
ley's, in  Verba  Buena,  III,  181.  182;  over  the 
bog}?y  slough  on  "old  mission  piank  road  ' 
in  San  Francisco,  341,  342. 

Bridgeport,  included  in  survey  of  Mariposa 
jjrant.  III,  134. 

Bridgeport  in  Nevada  county,  lynch  law  at, 
III  2S0.  281. 

Bridle,  old  Californian,  II,  490. 

Briggs,  Marion,  elected  to  congress  in  18S6, 
IV.  705. 

Briggs,  Rev.  M.  C,  speech  at  Marys ville  on 
shooting  of  James  King  of  VVm.  in  1856,  III, 
494. 

Bright,  John,  of  England,  procures  pardon  of 
Alfred  Rubery  of  piratical  schooner  J.  M. 
Chapman,  IV,  346. 

Brighton,  Sutter's  grist-mill  at.  II,  685. 

Brighton,  scheme  of  Placerville  and  Sacra- 
mento valley  railroad  to  run  a  line  from,  to 
Freeport  and  cut  ofT  Sacramento,  IV.  481. 

Brinsmade,  Teter  A.,  sub- prefect  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1849,  and  controversy  with  Governor 
Burnett,  III,  391,  392. 

Briones.  Gregorio.  resident  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco bay  in  1846,  II,  428. 


Bactia,  11,  5'j5» 
Untish  tVfjrthvvcst  Company,  aiitl  rnfmection 

with  Aituim,  I.  721-725. 
BrUlr^n.  J.  W  .  jkUt  in  Saii  Francisco  i^igilattce 

<t'^::  ■  '   iSyiJII,  51  J,  574,,  6t^. 

Bfiti  W.,  part  in  tlvvc]opiii|;  cahlc 

7,1  '  M  Francisco,  IV,  ^11,. 

Brc'  .  t-j. 

Uti  injured  in  llictiati  %1it  tn 

tl,  • 

gi.  ^  .1 

V'jtlUlL  L-'.  r  li  l  t-  iJvJ':!  J  L  ^.IL  l .  i  .  «  '  I' 

of  San  Francisco  propc-i  i  '1 
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Bruokf\  ri    l  iii.  uTrh-al  with  Mnnuods  nt  V^riKa 

Brf>  H.,  treiii^iircr  of  San  Jc].:if|[].in 

ixti,  '  ■!r-.(\  <' r  r  :Ji-.mh,,  r' t,'    .-ii.a,-  .,1 

JJ/   ,  4  .        .  .     •  . 
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Hrothcfton,  William,  kilkJ  by  Mwducs  jn  iS7i, 
III.  'H^^ 

HCirvev^ 'L'<jltMn1'  7*<i, 


ioniia,  IV,  51^  i^c. 


.  k»r  In  CUi- 


Kmwfi,  C1mjli?*j  arrtvtLl  in  i8jj^  1L  576. 
!il1^^.vn,  Henrii  !>..  fi..if1  iis  ^.iti  ('"lancisco  viid- 

■  •.  .  ■    -  '  Ml 

I-'  ttt»T.  rw- 

s^niiti^r^  JV.  411^* 
Itrowii,  Tbumiis  f*.<  sirrivfilin  J  Six.  11.  27*y^ 
Hrown  Viiltey  districi  Hill  '    '         fU    •  !. 
B  ro  wrr,  W  i  1 1 1     ,  cotn  inn;  ,  ^fcs 

3E}.5ur^nt5  in         ajuH  ..'...Alls 

i4  Chili  ;imJ  l\'ru.  L  642,  t.4ji* 
Br'^iTH,  William,  lyncli  law  estccutton  of,  at  Rich 

Bar  hi  iH^i,  III,  505,  ttjtg. 
Emctp  Rraltert,  hanjM^d  at  Sonora  under  legal 

&en  tenet:  iti  i^vi,  111^ 
Bmnda^c'^  "St^ie  ol  Rougli  and  Ready/^  ttl, 

Bn^ntor},  Tliomas  C,  robbery  jind  {»ubu?mu€iit 

miiriit.T  uf*  at  V^irktowft  hi  i^-  ...  lir  >j<J* 
Bnish,  Jtssc,  iMit  in  Sjai»  [■  =  tter^liont 
eKleiision  scheme  hi  i> 

Brutus^  (r;iyfiip4.tit  ^ln|■,  ai    iMriioiifi  of 

Stevenson's  re^inu^nt,  II,  i  ,,  v 
Brvafi,  Clirtfles  H.,  tTirnhVlale  for  jjilsllce  of  sti- 
itrcmc  ronrt  in  iS^">5,  IVh.  irt.  17%  ;  jjntiviwusl'y 
iri  1^54  LipjK^iuled  justic'e  su|ii  ctuc  trtjuit  by 
tiQveTTjor  Bi^^ler,  Jij;  slate  ia^mvit  ifi  1854 
arn?  chiiLracterizLitiomji  UtMltd  Slates  seimtcnr 
■fn*n  A.  DoHuliiSi  117. 

Andrew  J,,  mayfif  o!  San  Frandseoln 
.  LinJiectiijn  uiib  sand- lot*  excitcjneilt^ 
IV,  0115,  606.. 

Bryant,  Edwin,  succwds  WashiJiglmi  A.  Bart* 
lett  as  first  alciilrte  Fmi)i.i-v  r>  i  n 

Tuary,  iS^7,  iitid  r.  1      '  .snd- 

watcr  II,  6j  I  ►rijc 
Hyde  in  June,  i.-^;  liy, 

iiriHj. 
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and  Iji  Filvorita,  417,  41.'^ ;  dtalli  of,  and  trib- 
ute to  his  nieniiiry,  ^lyj  vain  tffort  to  compose 
quarrels  belwe^fn  military  And  inis«tirfn,ifjefi 
in  I77i,  514.  515;  Ittstructiims  ol  1773  I" 
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Indian  troubles  in  1854  and  1855,  III,  913,  914. 
Buchon,  El,  I,  346. 

Buck,  David  A.,  one  of  discoverers  of  Hum- 

boldt  bay,  III.  818,  826-828. 
Buckeye  HUl,  mining  eround  at  Nevada  City, 

III,  88. 
Buckeyes,  II,  556. 

Buckhorn  Mountain,  mining  locality.  III,  136. 
Buckncr,  General  Simon  B.,  part  as  Confederate 

in  Civil  war,  IV,  x\i. 
Bucksport  on  Humboldt  bay,  III,  827. 
Budd,  James  H.,  elected  to  congress  In  1882, 

IV,  «38;  nineteenth  state  governor,  720. 
Budd,  Joseph  H.,  part  in  Workingmcn's  party 

movement,  in  1878,  IV,  613. 

Bueil,  General  Carlos  F.,  part  in  Civil  war,  IV, 
312,  318.  319. 

Buelna,  Antonio,  member  of  territorial  deputa- 
tion in  1827,  II,  89;  in  1830,  96;  and  in  1835. 
213;  part  in  meeting  of  1836,  which  declared 
independence,  231,  232;  part  in  congress  at 
Santa  Barbara  in  1837,  241 ;  and  in  territorial 
deputation  at  Monterey  in  183^,  256. 

Buelna,  Maria  del  Pilar,  complaint  against  her 
husband  Policarpo  Higuera,  and  result,  II, 
494. 

"Bueiia  Guia"  (Colorado)  river,  I.  65,  70. 

"Buenaventura  river,"  sought  by  Fremont  in 
1844,  II,  416. 

Buena  Vista,  battle  of,  II,  645,  646. 

Buenos  Ayrcs  Insurgents,  appearance  in  Pa- 
cific as  privateers,  and  attack  upon  Monterey, 
I,  642-654 ;  at  Refugio  rancho,  654 ;  at  Santa 
Barbara  and  San  Juan  Capistrano,  655,  656; 
at  San  Bias.  656, 657;  Governor  Sola's  reports, 
and  miserable  reinforcements,  658,  659;  proj- 
ect in  1820  of  arming  Indians  against,  739. 

"Buffalo  Bill,"  pony  express  rider,  IV,  268. 

Buffaloes  as  "topographical  engineers,"  IV, 
449»  45«. 

Buffuni,  E.  Gould,  description  of  working  a 
crevice  oti  Weber  creek  in  1848,  III,  48;  at- 
tempt to  slop  lynch  Uiw  executions  at  Hang- 
town  in  1S48,  6);  at  count  of  how  Indians 
made  purchases  in  niiiics,  897,  8«>8. 

Buhne,  Hans  H.,  second  officer  of  schooner 
Lauia  Virf^iiiia  in  1830  at  mouth  of  Eel  river, 
ill,  833;  first  survey  of  mouth  of  Klamath 
river,  833,  831;  entry  of  Hunil)oldl  bay  from 
ocean,  S34,  8^5. 

Buhne's  Point  iti  Humboldt  bay,  ill,  835. 

Buildings,  public,  Governor  I'crkins  on  money 
expeiKle<l  for,  from  1S72  to  1883.  IV.  665. 

Building  .stone,  used  in  early  San  Francisco, 
III,  411. 

Bulger,  ICdwanl,  arrested,  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  leave  stale  by  San  Francisco  vigi- 
lance coniinittce  ot  1850,111,330;  transiKjrta- 
tion  to  SaiRKvicli  Islands,  330;  how  returned 
and  glad  lo  depart  again,  620,  621. 

Bulkhead,  San  Francisco,  project  before  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III, 
S6i;  Governor  Latham  on,  IV,  23*^  ;  legis- 
lative act  f<'r,  in  iS<.h),  26.;,  270;  (iovernor 
Downey's  veto,  270,  271;  progress  of  sea- 
wall in  iSO>,  4-'6;  progress  in  187')  and  1871, 
4.J4;  ( ompleled  lenglh  of.  in  1SS7,  and  cost,  708. 

Bulletin,  livening,  San  l"rancis»o.  newspaper, 
how,  when  and  why  slane«l  by  James  King 
of  Wm.,  ill,  4O3,  407  ;  salutatory  and  attack 
upon  Palmer,  Cook  &  (^>.,  467-46*1;  how  it 
"turned  the  city  insi<ie  out"  and  necame  a 
"readable  paprr,"  46«^,  470;  refusal  of  oh- 
jeclionahle  ad\ertiscineiits.  470;  character 
and  iticrease,  470,  471 ;  <»n  murder  of  Richard- 
son by  (.;ora,  475,  476;  power  and  influetu  e 
of,  ami  attempts  to  silence,  477.  478;  article 
against    Hagley  containing  remarks  about 


Casey,  478;  blank  editorial  column  on  occa- 
sion of  shooting  of  King,  555* 
Bull- fight  and  buu-and>bearfiight  at  Monterey 
in  honor  of  Governor  Sola  in  1815,  I,  6(37,  6|S; 
usual  on  holidays,  and  cruelty  to  animals,  II, 

"l^ulling"  and  "bearing"  mining^  stocks,  IV, 

Buit'kun,  battle  of,  and  effect,  IV,  304,  307,  308; 
second  battle  of,  317. 

Bunker,  C.  P.,  delinquent  commissioner  of  im- 
migration and  how  he  paid  up,  IV.  687. 

Bunnell,  Dr.  Lafavette  H.,  account  of  discovery 
of  Vosemite  Valley,  III,  847;  names  the  valley, 
847,  848:  commissioned  to  brins  Tenieya, 
chief  of  Yosemite  Indians,  to  Captain  BoUog's 
camp,  853. 

Burch,  John  C,  state  senator  in  1858,  Lecomp- 
ton  resolutions  of,  iV,  243,  244. 

Burdue,  Thomas,  mistaken  identification  of,  in 
18^1,  as  James  Stuart,  the  robber,  III,  313, 314; 
trial  by  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee 
of  1851  without  conviction,  and  subsequent 
trial  by  legal  court  at  Marysville  and  convic- 
tion, 316,  317;  discovery  of  mistake,  by  arrest 
of  real  James  Stuart,  and  release  of  Burdue, 
323;  question  of  claim  against  state  for  dam- 
ages, IV,  127,  128. 

Burgoyne  &  Co.,  banking  house  in  San  Fran- 
cisco burned  out  in  1851,  III,  354,  555;  with- 
stands panic  in  1849,  44^- 

Burke,  James,  alias  "Activity,**  on  black  list  of 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856, 
III*  559;  arrested  and  sent  out  of  state,  616. 

Burke,  Martin  J.,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigi- 
lance committee  of  1856,  ill,  549,  5501561,  w, 
585^  586,  soo;  how  letters  between  Davia  S. 
Terry  and  wife  passed  through  his  bands, 
601;  protest  against  discharge  of  Ttfry,6o^ 
motion  for  scrutinizing  lists  of  jurors,  633; 
other  action,  615;  chief  of  police  01  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1859,  IV,  225,  226. 

Burlingame  treiity,  Governor  Irwin  on,  in  1875, 
IV,  570;  remarks  about  in  1877,  584;  in  con- 
stitutional convention  of  1878-^,  618,  619,  623; 
modification  of,  660;  Democratic  platform  of 
1886  for  abrogation  of,  701;  Governor  Bartlett 
for  abrogation,  7i0j  711. 

Burnett,  l*eter  H.,  first  state  governor,  judge 
of  superior  tribunal  of  justice  in  1849,  II,  777; 
elected  governor  in  i849,and  vote  for,  784;  in- 
auguration, 785,  7S6;  messages  and  recom- 
mendations, 7S7-789.  79r.  consideration  of 
"Stale  of  Deseret"  proposition,  804,  805;  on 
useless  mining  machincsL  III,  59,  60;  hoVhe 
carried  the  good  news  of  admission  of  state 
from  San  Francisco  to  San  Jos^,  334,  335; 
controversy  with  Horace  Hawes  and  Peter 
A.  Brinsniade,  386-393;  on  extermination  of 
Indians,  899.  900;  Indian  expeditions  in  his 
time,  900,  (^r. 

Sketch  of  early  life,  IV,  41,  44;  emigration 
to  Oregon  and  occupations  there,  45-48;  emi- 
gration to  California  and  early  avocations, 
49.  5«;  part  in  le^slative  assembly  of  San 
l^'rancisco,  54;  residence  with  family  at  San 
Jos<:-  54. 

Administration  as  govenior  (for  particu- 
larsjsee  Contents,  IV,xvii).  54-61:  i>ersonality, 
habits,  disposition,  family  and  subsetjuent 
career,  61;  appointed  by  Governor  Johnson 
in  1857  justice  of  supreme  court,  245;  decision 
in  Archy  fugitive  slave  case,  245,  246;  death, 
718. 

Burns,  Aaron  M..  part  in  San  Francisco  >ngi- 

lance  committee  of  1856,  III.  624. 
Burns,  deputy  sheriff  of  San  Francisco  in  1855. 

Bulletin  notice  of,  III,  473. 
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Bftfitslck.  General  Ambrose  E.,  inirt  Iti  Civil 

war^  IV.  ti7   \*-*'  "^5.1 
Burr.  F: 


ill  M«|a-Tvi  • 
Bij-'i^l  Tilt! 


^,  rtf  Lower  C,-»Ii* 


II, 

'  iiiiiM  -.,    diinkjlJjy,  iti  early  iiiiiiiivj;^  dij-s,  ftl, 

Bui'torh^  CajUkilfi;,  catnmmiiculloiiA  wlUi  WUliiifiiil 
Wulkvra(  Tilt  JtiiiuM,  111^  ^55,  W^Ukcr's  sur* 

Burton^  LtwjsT,,  Arrival  In  iSja,  II,  i79. 
Frails  ■  I'-rd  iii  iSCo,  re- 

ftl$«cl  IV,  Jtl7. 

Euslnt:-s.-    ,      iUiV^t.,  llJk  aii3-3iti4, 

Bti^tnm.inif.  At];t:^i:;i-' T\<Ai\  m-ir  -fi:i"  in 

1!  .kM 


Din  mid  M;ii 


or 


.  ■  '  J  .  i-roa 

.A  i.  vUjl,^>njl-i.  ir.i .  i.i[jjHjSth:l 
i  resi  j^iliI  1  o]]  ^is  :(i.t  1  ri^  f't'C^^ 
i6{;  C'jri'rltluirnTiLiI  pn'tiiileiit 
k«i  iVU'xUo  Jit  jsjji,  141,  34 appoirtlment  o( 
*    n     AJvar&do  as  g^ivefrior  of  tlir  Cailfor- 
iii,t<i  ifi        jfe^:  TejKnlc^  in  arm^  In  Lowcrr 

tl'  vv  Ji,»  how  be  fwirchased  bale's 

1  nt  vTfM  iTi  Sati  Frandscti^  fae^'h* 
IV,  183. 

ti  ^  States  sewntor  Irora 

j|r>iiiL<it  admi^sioii  of 

CUti  11.  Sir, 

Butler,  '  I'.,  part  hi  Civil  war 

JV  1      i  ^  vf  o(  Urille^l 

B'  M-arjjfarita 

..  :      ...  ...  ....  ,L  ,:.  L'jilifomia, 

I.  5^7- 

BuUi?City,  mmln^loeaJUy,  III,  Itl, 

BttUe  Cf-iuiiiVr  rsiimtf  uL  11+  705. 

Bultcrffidd  ovcfUtJid  rpuk%  iV,  j66;  obstniLti?d! 

BuUer  v,tA  relhlu-d  h>'  cdd  CiLiyofiiUiia^  It,  4!i4, 
Bullcti,  Marys vilk,  %h  5J3* 

BuU>'  TnMe  Moufitatiift  sumI  deatd  river  bed,  111, 


B: 


'  atlnnicy.  at  trlat  ♦d 
.1  rdijoti,  111,  474;  xskcd 
.        relusifs  to  nesiifi'i. 


Byrne.  Ijtfayetl^  M.h  <Jpimly  shtrift  ol  Sail 
Fnirifiscu  iii         t^^irt  iu  arrrsf  ul  C^isey,  ill, 

Byrties,  Will idro  Wallace*  one  of      plain  Harry 
S  !     -    r.ii!gi«T5  iti  scjtrrh  of  Ji>siq.uiii  Muri- 
bfindltt  i,  lilt       how  Ke  killed 


lijt,  f>i  Switj  Miguel  inf:^s;ic»ii, 


  IV, 


Caliliajiv,  U.  ^S?. 

Cabeza  dt  Vaca^BM  Vaca,  CaliCMi  dc* 

Cable  street  railroads,  how  invented  ^ud  ftc^ 

v«lo|ied,  IV,  5.21-5^. 
Cabol.  Paititr  Juan,  cjpjMisllion  ta  nt>ptitj|Jcaii 

cofislitulioij  of  MexiLu,  II,  S5,  fij;  In  iMjiii,  5?^. 
Cabut.  Father  t^edro,  opi>osition  to  jrepyfallcam 

foiisr  ituti'.ii.  It.  i>7;  in  15^il.\,  521, 
Catv    ■  11,1,  So. 

Ca  1 '  I  1 1  >^e  Gonzaler^  Phllt  ppiiic  pitnt , 

ik-  . '  r  |»ort  ot  San  Fnutcisco  3rn  1734, 

Chbrillo,  Juan  Rodrigiiei,  voyage  ol  (tor  pair- 

(icu]ar«>,  see  Conlenu,  1^  x)^ 
Cacti <  II.  5^ J. 

C;4hue!igi%,liattleofJii  1845,^  H.  353,  iisi;  Fremcmt 
at,  ill  J 84 7.  603;  capiiul^lioii  and  treaty  oij 

Call  uen^a  ni  ncho,  Llmanlour '  s  tf^ud  ulent  cUi  m 
Id,  ill,  G^. 

Cajon  Pass  in  Slcrm  Marire  mountains,  IV,  169. 
Culav'L'nLs  County,  lafgani/ation^  II,  703;  iiafne, 

7'j6;  <^rii;jnal  extent  and  how  divided,  III1  (ij, 

i  t  8;  itopuJatiofi  In  iS^j,  IV,  tj^. 
* 'Calaveras  cow-pasture  scheme/'  so-oillcd, 

IV,  55* 

Oihiveraii  river,  HI,  log,  iro;  mining  towns  oii« 

117^ 

Cnliiverltas„  mltiiiig  town,  III,  117, 

CaJdwtlfv  Dr.  A.  B,,  pioneer  aetlleraenl  at  Ne- 

vatla  City,  III. 
Cnlhofin,  Cfimmi'ijorc,  of  Uiiile^l  States  war 

vc^ssd  L^ick^wanua,  pjirt  in  ^Jultinif  doi*n 

San  Franciaf  O  s:ind-lot£  riotii  in  jS77,1V,  597 » 
Calhfiim   Ti.ivii  C.,  slavery  resolutions^  II,  70^; 

51"'  I  'ii^io n  uf  Ciit  i  f orida  irit  d  U  nion . 

^  red  by  Datiiel  Wt^ltr,  St^ 

817-  . 

Call  for  iti  a,  lii^t  accoout^  t,  1^7;  supposed  wealth, 
j3-40j  discovery  ol  Lower,  46;  namt  of,.  51- 
di^<rDvery  of  Alta.^  74;  uatal  day  of  Alta. 
317;  proposea  abandon  in  etit  and  unexpected 
chaiigeol  prospects,  321-3-13;  bow  Domimranii 
demaiidecl  part  of,  352^  una  Kot  Lower  Cali- 
fornia^ boundary  htriween  Alta  and  Baja 
in  ipiti  3^5;  *'Provinciiis  Internas"  of  New 
Spam  in^liJ^Tirii--  t^illfornias,  415;  bishopric  of 
SonorA:i    '  proposed  co$todia  of 

SanGali-  k  of  mi ssJonari^  barren 

and  nnpr-        .    .  ^. 

Meaning  of  Lurm  "Las  Calitoniins  1, 5r-io; 
Monterey  made  capital,  522;  one  of  Inter nal 
Pfoviiiees  uf  West  \n  3^>"  irsri emission  of 
royal  orders  Jo,  54 J-  over,  S44, 

545;  division  II dvota:  iuorBorlca, 
^ij-i,  6oj;  sepaioljon  i>i  .i  .  •  l^.  and  line  of 
division,  6u7;  popuhUiL^n  Jruiri  to  iSio, 
fin;  from  iSio  to  iKift,  6jS;  how  nearly  Rus- 
sianized, fi2%  alle^anee  sworn  to  l^in^  Fer- 
nando VII*,  d^;  intense  loyalty,  opposi- 
tion to  Mexican  revolution^  Governor 
Sola's  represciitatiotisoi  its  pos^ibiU ties  and 
nqriectt  660. 

Sitcceii>s  of  Mexicfln  revolution, 1, 663;  change 
of  sovereigTity,  667;  effect  of  Noolka  €onven* 
tioiit  6f|4:  of  treaty  of  Florida,  736,  737:  how 
iiidept.Tideiice  and  empire  sworn  to,  11,  44; 
*'tliptitacion  fin 'ii.  Mi  "  M.'x  i- r.-r'nh- 
tle^iid  the  CmIi  1 
ol  provincial  ' 
jfovernment,  57.     I  .  1    1  •         ■  >,  j.l 

ifornia,  57;  reiepviMn  and  adoption  oi  low*^ 
Mitutton  ol  Mexican  repuhlir,  65;  jealousy 
a^iiist  foreigners.  7''j-74:  jMipubr  opfiosiijuii 
to  expulsion  of  S|Miniards,  86,  S7;  attempt  to 
make  Ci^Llifomia  a  penal  crilony.  S^;  project  of 
cfianglu;^  name  of  Alta  Calilomia  to  Mocte- 
xiuna,       new  apportionmenr,  Captain 
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Morrell's  opinion  about,  98;  neglect  of,  by 
Mexico,  113. 

Separation  of  executive  departments,  in 
1830,11,125-152;  diviiiion  into  curacies,  188,189: 
pcriitical  and  military  commands  of,  reunited 
in  X835,  217;  centralist  triumph  in  Mexico, 
and  revolution  of  Juan  B.  Alvarado  in  Cali- 
fornia, 228-235;  how  Alvarado  wheeled  coun- 
try into  line  again  under  Mexican  flae,  242- 
244;  Mexican  constitution  of  1836,  and  new 
department  of  Californias,  254-259;  erection 
of  Californias  into  bishopric,  306-309;  desire 
of  United  States  to  possess  and  offer  to  buy, 
'835.  317;  l>r.  John  Marsh's  views  in  1845 
on  manifest  destiny  of,  375,  376;  disorganized 
condition  in  1846.  401,  422;  conquest  by  United 
States  characterized,  466;  what  it  might  have 
become  under  old  masters,  527,  528. 

Physical  geography,  geology,  botany,  and 
zoology  of  (for  particulars,  see  Contents,  II, 
xviii,  xxix),  529-568;  how  supposed  in  peacea- 
ble i)ossession  of  Americans,  585-588,  revolt 
and  reconquest  (for  particulars,  see  Contents, 

II.  xxx-xxxiii),  602-628;  effect  of  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  654, 655:  immigration  to, 
and  efforts  to  provide  government  for,  700- 
712. 

Constitutional  convention  of  1849  (^or  par- 
ticulars, see  Contents,  II.  xxxvii,  xxxviii), 
756-774:  adoption  of  c(mstilulion,  775;  Mexi- 
can law  in  force  and  de  facto  government, 
776.  777;  commencement  of  state  government, 
786. 

Legislature  of  1849-50,  putting  state  gov- 
ernment into  operation  (for  particulars,  see 
Contents,  II.  xl,  xli),  808-823. 

Effect  of  life  in,  III.  226-229;  early  struggles 
for  organization  and  order  (for  particulars, 
see  Contents,  III,  xvi,  xvii),  215-250;  effect  of 
admission  into  Union,  332, 333;  recognition  as 
"glorious  country."  455;  resources  and  rank 
among  slates,  iV,  178.  179;  propositions  in 
1855  and  1836  lo  divide  into  tlirec  slates, 
K/j.  iwi;  projects  for  re.idju^lnieiit  of  terri- 
tory, l<;l.  I»jj2,  i4u,  2.|i.  260,  261.  it)5. 

Part  ill  Civil  war  (for  particulars,  see  Con- 
tents, IV,  xxvi).  3i,^-3zS;  measures  f«)r  ciefeii.se 
in  1863,  \\2\  attioii  for  protection  against 
legal  teniler  currency,  ,^6-348;  contributions 
to  satiitary  fund,  3-i8-,y>o;  prosperity  in  18^)3, 
35«.  351;  luyalty  to  Union.  350.  351  ;  prosperiTy 
at  end  of  1867,  4*16;  urgency  in  early  years  for 
transcontinental  railroad,  448-452  ;  prosperity 
at  end  01  1882,  66}.  t)^)5;  and  in  1887,  7<^- 

Attention  to  and  encouraiijenient  of  educa- 
tion, IV,  715,  716;  life  of,  as  a  social  aggregate, 
718-721;  character  of,  as  illustrated  by  San 
Francisco  vigilance  conunittee  of  i.\s6.  718 
720;  independence  as  exhihitetl  by  remarka- 
ble political  changes.  720;  energy,  courage 
and  good  sense  as  manifested  in  o[)posilion 
to  slavery  and  communism.  720,  721. 
California  Academy  of  Sciences  ni  San  I'ran- 
cisco,  IV,  577,  581,  582;  work  and  influence, 
715,716. 

California  Archives— see  Archives.  C!alift)rnia. 
"California  As  It  Is,  and  As  It  May  Be."  IV, 

7<h;. 

California   Battalion— see    Battalion  (.A  Cali- 
fornia volunteers. 
California  Column,  services  in  Ci\  il  war,  IV, 

32{j-;v'8. 

California  Kxchange  in  San  I-'tanc  isco  in  183(1, 

III.  571. 

California,  1  owrr—sc*.-  I. own  Cilifornia. 
Californi.i  miiu-on  ('omsl«K  k  lo(U-,  and  hoiian/a, 

IV.  550;  decline  t)f,  in  1877, 
Californians  Native — see  Gentede  Razon. 


Califomian,  The,  first  newspap<fr  in  California, 
established  iu  1846  at  Monterey,  II,  5S8,  5S9, 
741,  742;  removed  to  San  Francisco  in  13547. 
688;  suspension  for  want  of  workmen  in  lillH, 
689;  continued  and  succeeded  by  Alta  Cali- 
fornia in  1849,  722- 

California  Pacinc  Extension  railroad  from 
Napa  Junction  to  Calistoga,  absorbed  by 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  IV,  4S7. 

California  Pacific  Railroad  Company  organized 
in  1867  to  run  line  from  Vallejo  to  Sacra- 
mento, struggle  H-ith  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company,  and  how  absorbed  by  it,  IV, 

486.  487. 

"California  Pets,"  III,  784. 

California  Regiment,  raised  bv  Col<mel  Ed- 
ward D.  Baker  in  Civil  war,  IV,  391,  292, 

Californias,  Las,  I,  183;  included  in  '•Pra\in- 
cias  Internas,**  415;  meaning,  and  change  of 
meaning  of  terra,  510. 

Califoniia  Stage  Company,  opposition  to  Cen- 
tral Pacific  railroad,  IV,  474, 

California  Star,  second  newspaper  in  Cali- 
fornia, II.  5^;  prints  Fourgeaud  s"Piospects 
of  California"  in  1848,  688;  suspension  for 
want  of  workmen  in  1848,  689;  continued  and 
succeeded  in  1849  by  Alta  California,  722. 

California,  steamer,  first  voyage,  II,  698,  III, 
247,  704. 

California  Steam  Navigation  Companv,  op- 
I>osition  to  Central  Pacific  railruad,  IV,  474. 

California  stock  and  exchange  boaid,  IV.  543. 

California  Theater  in  San  Francisco,  IV,  554. 

California  wines — see  Wine  and  Grape  Culture. 

Calistoga  Springs,  III,  862;  railroad  connection 
with,  IV,  487. 

Calleja,  viceroy  of  New  Spain  in  1814,  I.  633- 

Callis,  Doi^a  Eulalia,  wife  of  Pedro  Fages, 
arrival  in  California  and  quarrel  with  bus- 
band,  I,  529,  530,  return  to  Mexico,  539. 

Calpulalpam,  battle  of,  in  Mexico,  IV7414. 

Calvary  and  "via  crucis"  between  Monterey 
and  San  Carlos  in  1815,  I,  639. 

Calvo,  J#seph,  P'rench  vice-consul  at  Guay- 
mas  in  1854,  conduct  in  reference  to  Raous- 
.set-Boulbon,  III.  752-754, 

Calzada,  Father  Antonio,  at  foundation  of  Santa 
mission.  I,  492. 

Cal/.oneias,  II,  488. 

Camarilas,  land  grant  in  San  Francisco.  Ill, 
38 1. 

Cambon,  Father  Pedro  Benito,  at  foundation 
of  San  Gabriel  mission,  I,  342,  343;  at  San 
Fernando  de  Veilicatd  in  1773,  364,  365; 
missionary  at  San  Francisco,  3t>4;  assists  in 
survey  of  San  Pablo  bay  in  1776,  403;  cluijv 
lain  of  La#Princcsa  in  1779.  419;  assi.sts  in 
founding  San  Buenaventura  mission,  4 yi-437; 
at  Santa  Barbara  presidio,  43S;  and  backVo 
San  Francisco,  440;  granted  right  to  con- 
firm in  certain  contingency.  459. 

Cambuston,  Henry.  c<»nvtcle<l  wwiX  sentenced 
for  buying  smuggled  goods  in  1844.  II.  341: 

fnonounccHl  a  perjurer  in  Limantour  case, 
II.  69S. 

Camels  and  dromedaries,  for  overland  j»0tst 
and  express  purposes,  IV,  170. 

Cameo,  schooner,  voyages  in  18^9  and  1850,  III. 
833;  at  Crescent  City.  834. 

C'ameron,  Simon,  United  States  secretary  of 
war  in  1861,  IV,  310;  advocates  arming  of 
slaves  as  soldiers  in  Union  army.  322;  how 
call  for  troops  answered  in  Califtirnia.  324. 

Camilo,  lay  brother,  part  in  di'tending  S:tnta 
ln<^/  mission  against  Indians  in  1824,  ll,  ou. 

Campbell,  Alexan<ler,  ( »»unsel  against  Charles 
Cora  on  trial  for  murder  of  William  H 
Richardson,  III,  474;  opposition  to  San  Fran- 
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CISCO  vigilance  committee  ol  1856,  520;  mem- 
ber of  constitutional  convention  of  1878-9, 
IV.  640. 

Campi>ell,  Anthony,  murder  of,  in  184 1,  II,  310. 

Campbell,  Thompson,  member  of  land  com- 
mission in  1853,  III,  695. 

Camp-fire  stories  in  mines,  III,  215-218. 

Campo  Seco.  mining  town.  III,  11 1;  robbery  by 
Jim  Hill  at,  and  lynch  law  execution  at 
Sonora.  287- 2S9. 

Camptonville,  mining  town,  III,  82,  91. 

Camulos  rancho.  III,  717. 

Canada  de  los  Osos,  345.  346. 

Canada  del  Raimundo  in  San  Mateo  county, 
William  C.  Ralston 's  Belmont  residence,  IV, 
554. 

Canadian  Bar,  mining  camp.  III,  139. 

Canalizo,  General,  acting  president  of  Mexico 
in  1845,  H.  361. 

Canas,  Jos^  M.,  leader  of  allies  against  Wil- 
liam Walker  in  Nicaragua  in  1857,  III,  801. 

Canby,  Edward  R.  S.,  United  Slates  general, 
arrival  as  major  in  184^  II,  698;  visits  mines 
with  Govornor  Riley  in  1849,  732;  in  com- 
mand of  Oregon  in  187 1,  orders  concerning 
Captain  Jack  and  Modoc  Indians,  III,  943; 
negotiation  with  Modocs,  049-961;  conference 
with  Modocs,  962-965;  fatal  meeting  and  how 
murdered,  966-968;  removal  and  disposal  of 
remains,  971;  how  he  hampered  progress  of 
California  Column  in  Texas  in  1862,  IV,  327. 

*'Caney  Boy,"  departure  from  state  at  time  of 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856, 
III,  565- 

Canizares,  Jos^,  pilot  of  ship  San  Carlos  in 
»775.  391;  survey  of  San  Pablo  bay,  39r, 
second  arrival  of  San  Carlos,  401;  plan  01 
San  Francisco  presidio,  403;  assists  Quiros  in 
complete  survey  of  San  Pablo  bay  in  1776, 
404;  visits  Junipcro  on  death  bed.  447. 

Cannay,  P.Htrick,  assemblyman  in  1852,  in  favor 
of  ne^jro  testimony,  IV,  98;  assemblyman  in 
1833,  in  favor  of  Chinese  immigration,  108-110; 
attempt  to  repeal  statute  excluding  Indian 
and  negro  testimony,  in. 

Cannibals,  to  what  extent  Indian  medicine 
men  were,  I,  762,  768.  769. 

Cannon,  Jack,  killed  at  Downieville  in  1851  and 
lynching  of  woman  for  it.  Ill,  307-309. 

Canoe  voyages  from  Panama  for  California, 

III,  247. 

Canon  Creek,  mining  camp,  first  woman  at.  III. 

187,  188:  "salted"  mine  at,  198. 
"Canon  Perdido"  of  Santa  Barbara,  II.  668,  669. 
Can-o-pah,  Indian  name  for  portion  of  Merced 

river  in  Vosemitc  Valley.  III.  855. 
Canton  Chinese  Compwiiiy  in  California,  IV, 

IO(>. 

Cany,  Edward,  III.  345. 

Cape  and  Union  Cape  flume  at  Oroville,  III,  loi. 
Cai>e  Blanco.  I,  76.  142. 

Cape  Horn  on  Central  Pacific  railroad.  III,  79. 
Cai>e  Mendocino,  I,  76. 

Caperton,  John,  connection  with  contract  for 
state  prison  convict  labor  in  1851,  IV,  119. 

Cape  San  Lucas,  Cavendish  at,  I,  98,  99; 
Woodes  Rogers,  106-111:  Shelvocke,  118-121. 

Capes  of  California,  II,  539. 

Capital,  Monterey  made,  in  1777, 1, 522;  removed 
to  I^s  Angeles  in  1845,  351,  400,  741;  question 
of,  in  Constitutional  convention  of  1849,  769, 
770;  act  of  1850  for  permanent  location,  802; 

IV,  72;  Mariano  G.  Vallejo's  scheme  for  loca- 
tion at  Vallejo,  72-78;  at  Vallejo  in  1852,  82; 
removal  of  le^slature  to  Sacramento  in  1852, 
94,95;  at  Beincta  in  1853.  115,  ir6;  at  Sacra- 
mento in  1854,  149;  acts  for  construction  of 
capitol,  189,  265,  266;  proposition  to  remove, 


to  San  Jos6  in  constitutional  convention  of 

1878-9.625.  ,  , 

Capital  punishment,  ouestion  in  constitutional 
convention  of  1849,  7591  for  grand  larceny 
and  robbery,  IV,  59,  60,  70;  Governor  Booth 
opposed  to,  526. 

Capitol  at  Sacramento,  acts  for  coiistmction  of, 
Iv,  189,  265,  266;  corner-stone  laid  in  1861, 
280;  Governor  Low  on,  in  1865,  396;  occupied 
by  legislature  of  1869-70,  424 ;  description  of, 
time  of  construction,  and  cost,  424,  425; 
Haight  on,  in  1871,  444;  project  in  1872  to 
adorn  with  works  of  fine  art,  511 ;  completion 
and  entire  cost,  539. 

"Capitulacion"  of  Cortes,  I,  41. 

Capprice,  Joseph,  III,  590. 

Captain  lack  (Kientepoos),  leader  of  Indians 
in  Modoc  war,  part  in  treaty  of  1864,  III,  939: 
removal  to  Klamath  Lake  reservation,  ana- 
how  and  why  he  left,  939,  941 ;  how  sold  liis 
sister,  "Queen  Mary,"  942;  how  killed  Indian 
doctor  for  failing  to  cure  child,  942,  943;  re- 
fusal to  return  to  Klamath  Lake,  943, 944. 

Part  in  Modoc  war  (for  particulars,  see 
Contents,  III,  xl.  xli),  944-981;  execution  of, 
and  burial  of  bodv,  980. 

Caravans,  from  ana  to  New  Mexico,  II,Z5S  33o; 
organization  and  character  of  overland,  27 1« 
287. 

Carboneli,  Estevan,  voyage,  I,  152. 

Cardozo,  J.  N.,  assemblyman  from  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1853,  vote  for  water-front  extension 
scheme,  III,  4x7. 

Carey,  R.  S.,  withdraws  contest  for  seat  of 
Creed  Haymond  in  senate  of  1875-6,  IV,  570. 

Carhart,  George,  assemblyman  in  1853,  opposi* 
tion  to  negro  testimon>,  IV,  in. 

Cariboo,  mining  locality.  III,  102. 

Carleton,  James  H.,  colonel,  afterwards  gen- 
eral^ in  command  of  California  Column  in 
Civil  war,  IV,  326,  327 

"Carnes  tolendas"  cdebration  in  old  Califoniia 
times,  II,  503. 

Carlos  II.,  HI.,  and  IV.  of  Spain— see  Charles 
II.,  III.  and  IV. 

Carlos,  Don,  of  Spain,  connection  with  impe- 
rial crown  of  Mexico,  II,  43. 

Carlota,  wife  of  Maximilian,  empress  of  Mex> 
ico,  IV,  415  417. 

Carmel  bay,  I,  335. 

Carmel  mission— see  San  Carlos  mission. 
Carmel  river,  I,  335. 

Carmichael,  I^wrence,  arrival  in  1833,  II,  279. 
Carolinas  Islas,  I,  183. 

Caroline,  bark,  carries  William  Walker  and 
filibusters  to  Lower  California  in  1853,  l'l»  762. 

Carolhers,  Jesse,  judgment  against  San  Fran- 
cisco, how  obtained  and  how  set  aside,  IV,  • 
184. 

Carpenter,  Gideon  J.,  member  of  railroad  com- 
mission in  1883,  and  conduct,  IV,679, 680;  de- 
nounced by  Democratic  convention  of  1884, 
685. 

Carpenter,  Lemuel,  arrival  in  1835,  II,  280;  joins 
in  abuse  of  Jos^  Castro  in  1846,  412. 

Carpenlier,  Edward  R.,  trustee  of  Oakland 
Water  Front  Company,  IV.  489. 

Carpentier,  Henry  W.,  report  as  state  prison 
inspector  in  1852,  IV.  119-121;  trustee  of 
Oakland  Water  Front  Company,  489;  deedol 
Oakland  water  front  to  company  and  its  bar- 
gain with  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, 490. 

Carpintero,  carpenter  woodpecker,  II,  565. 

Carquinez,  .straits  of,  Pedro  Fages  and  Father 
Crespi  at.  in  1772.  I,  388;  II,  533,  536;  train- 
carrying  ferr>-  across,  IV,  491. 

Carr,  Billy,  banished  by  San  Francisco  vigi- 
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lance  committee  of  1856,  III,  525-527 ;  trans- 
ported to  Sandwich  Islands,  530. 
Carr,  Jesse  D.,  judf^ncnt  against  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1851,  and  sale  of  property,  III.  399- 
402. 

Carranco,  Father  Lorenzo,  of  Lower  Califor- 
nia, 1,  233-237. 

Carrascora,  Manuel,  appointed  by  William 
Walker  minister  of  hacienda  and  public 
credit  in  Nicaragua,  ill,  794. 

Carrera,  General  Martin,  president  of  Mexico 
in  1855,  IV,  413.  .    .  , 

Carrillo,  Anastacio,  sergeant,  part  m  defense  of 
Santa  In^z  mission  against  Indians  in  1824, 
II,  60;  member  of  territorial  deputation  in 
1827,  8q:  and  in  1830,  96;  public  conduct 
praisea  by  Governor  Figueroa  in  1833,  I7J; 
member  of  departmental  junta  in  1839,  263. 

Carrillo,  Carlos  Antonio,  member  of  territorial 
deputation  in  1830,  II,  96;  delegate  to  Mexi- 
can congress  in  1830,  122;  member  of  territo- 
rial deputation  in  18^,  180;  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Alta  California  to  supersede  T  uan  B. 
Alvarado  in  1837,  and  how  Alvaraao  pre- 
vented supersession  by  defeating  and  captur- 
ing him,  250J  251;  his  fright  and  flight,  251, 
252;  submission,  255;  substitute  member  of 
departmental  assembly  in  1843,  329;  vote 
against  Pio  Pico  in  1845,  370;  vole  for  federa- 
tion against  centralism,  370-372. 

Carrillo.  Joaquin,  his  daughter  Ramona  mar- 
ried to  Romualdo  Pacheco  in  1826,  11,  89; 
substitute  member  of  departmental  assembly 
in  1845,  399. 

Carrillo,  Joaquin,  one  of  Joaquin  Murieta's 
banditti,  ill,  722,  723. 

Carrillo.  Jos^  Antonio,  member  of  first  provin- 
cial deputation,  11.  45;  advocate  in  1823  of 
administration  by  state  of  temporalities  of 
missions,  56;  banished  by  Governor  Victoria 
in  1830.  129;  joins  in  pronunciamiento  against 
Victoria  in  1831,  138;  substitute  deputy  to 
Mexican  congress  and  member  of  territorial 
deputation  in  1H33.  iHo;  consequence  of  ab- 
sence from  meeting  of  territorial  deputation 
in  1S35.  213. 

Deputy  to  coiijijress  in  1835,  procures  decree 
making  Los  Angeles  capita).  II,  216;  h«>\v 
failed  to  succeetf  (ioveriior  FlKueroa,  216; 
attempt  to  make  his  brother  Carlos  governor, 
and  failure.  245-255;  member  of  superior  tri- 
bunal of  justice  in  1H40.  264;  rebellious  con- 
duct towards  departmental  junta  in  1840.  264- 
266;  i>art  ill  seizure  of  American  ship  Fazio 
in  1H42.  321;  comaiidaiite  of  extra  scjuadron 
of  militia  in  1844,  343;  nominated  in  1845  for 
fust  minister  of  sujK'rior  tribunal  of  justice, 
^)\  revolt  in  1845,  aii<l  deteal,  392,  393;  one  of 
Monterey  junta  of  1846  to  pronounce  against 
Americans,  397;  peace  commissioner  at  Ca- 
huenga  in  1847,  622:  member  of  constitutional 
convention  of  1849.  contn)versies  with  Wil- 
liam M.  (iwin.  757. 

Carrillo.  Josefa,  elopement  and  marriage  with 
Henry  U.  I'Mlcli,  II.  492,  493. 

Carrillo,  Julio.  Joaquin  and  Ramon,  resitlenls 
ntirth  ot  San  l-'rancisco  bay  in  18.16,  II,  428. 

Carrillo,  Luis,  ale  ilde  of  Santa  Barbara  in  i8j7, 
controversy  with  Captain  Li[)pilt,  II.  6S9. 

Carrillo,  Kamoiia,  married  to  Romualdo  Pa- 
checo at  San  Diego  in  1826.  II,  89. 

Carrillo,  Raymundo.  coniandante  of  Santa 
Barbara,  assists  in  fomidinK  Santa  Inez  mis- 
sion, I,  462;  account  of  hears  at  Moiiterev  i>i 
1801.  II.  561. 

Carrinj^on.  pi»)neer  miner,  how  pounded  out 

gold  in  mortar.  III.  118. 
Carson.  Christopher  ("Kit'  ),  part  in  Bear  Flag 


revolution,  II.  424,  146,  448;  meeCing:  with 

General  Kearny  on  desert,  611,  612;  exploit 
with  Lieutenant  Beale  after  battle  of  San 
Pasqual,  616. 

Carson,  James  H.,  pioneer  miner,  discoveries 
and  fortunes,  how  estate  administered  on. 
while  he  still  lived,  III,  119,  120. 

Carson  Lake,  Nevada,  project  in  185310  in- 
clude, in  California,  IV,  191,  192. 

Carson  Valley,  application  in  1856  to  include, 
in  California,  IV,  190-192. 

Carver,  Hartwdl,  proposed  transcontinental 
railroad  in  1835,  IV,  417. 

Carver,  Jonathan,  travels  and  fanciful  notions. 
I,  711;  Shining  Mountain  and  Straits  of  Anian, 
711;  four  great  rivers,  heading  in  center  of 
continent,  Bourbon,  St.  Lawrence,  Missis- 
sippi and  Oregon,  711,  712. 

Casanate,  Pedro  Portd  de,  I,  152-154. 

Casarin.  Manuel  Jimeno,  seized  and  impris- 
oned by  Solis  rebels  in  1829.  II,  106;  how  re- 
leased. 116;  member  of  territorial  deputation 
in  1835,  213;  accompanied  remains  of  Gov- 
ernor Figueroa  to  Santa  Barbara,  214;  mem- 
ber of  congress  at  Santa  Barbara  in  1837,  241; 
member  of  recalled  territorial  deputation  at 
Monterey  in  1839,  256;  of  departmental  junta 
in  i8to,  263:  governmental  duties  temporarily 
devolved  u^ion,  by  Governor  Alvarado  in 
184 1  and  1842,  314;  delivers  government  to 
Micheltorena,  316,  317;  fifth  on  list  of  nomi- 
nations for  governor  in  1844,  337;  wedding  of. 
in  1832,  493,  494,  503;  work  on  California 
archives,  742;  grant  of  Bemal  rancho  in  San 
Francisco  by,  in  1839,  III,  381. 

Case,  Charles  S.,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigi- 
lance committee  of  1856,  III,  599,  606.  626. 

Case,  Samuel,  Modoc  peace  commissioner.  III. 
949;  resignation,  952,  953. 

Casey,  James  P.,  supervisor  in  San  Fracisco  in 
1855,  statements  of  Evening  Bulletin  news- 
paiier  about,  III,  478;  interview  with  James 
King  of  Wm.,  478,  470;  previous  public  state- 
ments of  same  kind,  471);  street  shooting 
affrays  with  Bagley,  Cushing  and  otheis,  479: 
motives  of  attack  upon  King.  479.  480. 

Circumstances  01  shooting  and  murder  of 
King,  III.  480,  481;  seeks  protection  at  police 
prison.  482;  how  removed  to  county  jail.  483; 
organization  of  San  Francisco  vigiLnnce  com- 
mittee of  1856.  and  how  it  took  him  from 
county  jail,  488-507;  how  far  allowed  to  see 
friends,  sio,  511;  trial,  conviction  and  sen- 
tence to  be  hanged,  511-5^3:  preparations  for 
execution.  ^15-517;  speech  before  execution. 
517;  execution,  517.  518;  funeral  and  monu- 
ment, 518;  how  Yankee  Sullivan  elected  him 
supervisor.  527,  528:  henchman  of  David  C 
Broderick  at  Democratic  slate  convention  of 
1S55.  IV.  153. 

Casserly,  Eugene,  advance  infoimation  of  fail- 
ure of  Adams  &  Co..  in  1855.  Ill,  446;  electe«i 
state  printer  by  legislature  of  1851.  IV,  66: 
decision  of  supreme  court  in  his  favoi  ag;\inst 
Governor  McDougal's  api>ointee.  George  K. 
I'itch,  160;  purchase  of  Fitch's  legislative 
journals  and  statutes,  and  what  state  paid 
for  them,  160;  elected  United  States  senator 
in  1867,  419;  charges  of  bril)ery  and  corrup- 
tion against  his  friends,  419,  420;  resigmition 
in  1873.  420.  528:  memlK*r  of  constitutional 
convention  of  1S78-9.  63S. 
Castanares.  Jos6  Maria,  substitute  fiscal  of 
superior  tribunal  of  justice  in  1S42,  II,  310: 
sent  by  (General  Jos<S  Castro  on  secret  mis- 
sion to  Mexico  in  1845,  372,  373. 
Caslai\ares.  Manuel,  liscal  of  superior  tribunal 
of  justice  in  1842,  II.  310;  delegate  to  Mexican 
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fieil^i,  Juan  cle,  Itadcfr  oj  mffilary  Jtirces  ■ 


C^iius  A,  Cajrillo  tn  i«37,  ddcatcu  at  balUc 

Gisteilonp  Frnncificu,  DifQjocmlii:  kudev  in 
NicarHgua^  contract  witli  Byrofi  Dile  airl 
of  Wiflidm  WuJkfr  against  enemies.  111,  77a,. 
771 ;  hargal'iA  with  Walker,  7JJ-774;  di^tli, 

Castillero,  Andres,  friend  of  Juan  B.  Alva* 
rado  and  what  he  accofnplished  for  him  in 
M»ico,  Up  253»  354;  delegate  lo  Mexican 
congress  in  iS^,  a6j;  part  iti  discovery  of 

fiiojdrti  California  J n  fS^a,  j  j};  commissiciner 
rora  %!eiiico  to  Caliiornia  in  1843,  374;  atttii- 
tlon  engi-Qssed  in  New  Atmadeti  quivksitver 
mine,  aud  stippused  policj.'  as  coin mi^si oner ^ 
^00;  huw  he  discovered  New  Almaden  quick- 
^ilver  mine  in  [^5.  549. 
asttllo.  Alonia  dd^  I,  55, 

ttillo,  Domingo  dd,  map  ot  Lower  Call- 
foniia,  I,  ?i,  r8v 
stillo.  El.  at  Foit  Point,  San  Frandsco.  1. 
583;  at  Point  Loma,  Sait  Diego,  51^; 
at  Monte  rey^  6*d. 

hStillo,  Pedro  d«l,  associate  comiiiiasloner  tor 
secidarfzation  of  Mission  Dcilores  in  tSJS,  II, 

■ting  Vote— see  Vnte,  Casting- 
^  siree^  L>avkt  B.,  fu^iici!  of  peace  in  Ban 

Francisco  in 
uaslrOp  Anifci,  uncle  of  General  Jos^  Castro, 
story  of  Insults  to  datigiiters  by  Ffemnnl's 


men  in  i^^,  II  418. 
Castro,  Antonio  Maria,  Spanish  grant  of  Veea 
dd  RJo  del  Pajaro  in  Monterey  coWiitj%  H, 


,  membcf  ol  finit  provincial  dep- 
■  iibstitnte  member  of  territo- 
iKjiO,  iQiS;  again  in  i^jj,  180; 
.f'tr  ol  iJeparf mental  junta  in 


CaJ»tfo, 
ntnti- ' 
rial  ' 
sub'- : 

CastrOp  Krantisco^  at  lonndation  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Solano  miss^onn  I,  498;  n>cmber  cl  first 
Ijroviticial  deputation,  IM5:  in  favor  in  1835 of 
deyrLviiTg  missionaries  of  control  of  neo* 
phytc^  and  temporalities  of  miiusions,  66; 
tliiughter  Candida  marriei*  Russian  /o*^  Bol- 

stro+  Fninrlsco  Maria,  fatber-in^iaw  ol  Gov- 
ernor -VI  vara  do,  !!►  ^JJ. 
Ziiistro,  Jacinto,   rec*'ives  one   of  murderer 
Gomez'  ort^han  cbildreu  at  Sattta  Cni2  in 

Castro,  J  Man  Jo54.  dftlfi]  to  Vetba  Buena  talajid, 
111,  702,  7" J. 

o  TcHt^,       I  called  Castro  y  Al* 

vmrer),      ■  ^11  governor  or  Alta 

CaJif^ruia,    ^  .  lo  (governor  Victoria 

ffi  1831^  II,  1^-5,  tJiiplujs  forei^'ncfs  to  hunt 
otters,  vjl',  member  of  tcrritunal  depi^taLion 
in  f§v^.  E^'-  i.vhr»E  h'l  b  i^T  to  do  as  "primer 
vchm'  [1^11  of  Verba  Bu- 

enu  .  hi  p<tlittcal  com- 

mA  1 1  '  .^Mjve  rnor  { gober- 

nari  ■  .jj-Uuii  iis  sucli.^  zi^-Ji?. 

JVi  oi  territorial  deputation 

in  ji  rttr^jri'^t  cpintralism  and  de- 

tkr ;  ■    '      ■  'I'/ntf  II ^  sjt^  ajj; 

prtr-  .sjresSp  3^2;  flam- 

ing p  !«ulcmnt*colond! 
ujtder  i^'jvcj-iu'f  AJ\,vm4'j  in  iSjJ,  340;  mili- 
laty  »ervicet  against  Carlos  A.  Cnrrillo, 
2^^2^<'-  t^f^ouft  rift  list  n|  Tiiimsfjirrons  Jor 
eovt  r  .         .    ,  .  .^j^Qi 

Sn]^  |^j.rt- 
mefu^..  /  ■         .       .  .  Gra- 


ham and  crowd  at  BtanciJorte  tn  1840,  car- 
ries them  to  Mejdco,  and  result,  kfj^j^m 
substitute  member  of  departmental  assembry 
in  iK|i, 

Part  in  revolution  against  Governor  Micb- 
dtorena  and  driving'  Tiim  irom  cotrntry  |.for 
particulars,  sw  Content  si  I,  Kxi  ;  •  "Fn- 
uiidante- general  in  tH^s,,  ^54,  »s4 
Maria  Casta  ria  res  on  secret  '■■>-\- 
"CO,37?,  J73;  quarrel  wdh  Govt,  ur  r  J  i  v.  l  ico, 
17  ji.  inst ruction f;  to  J  i^hn  Marsh  and  John 
tjantt  about  Indian  borse-lhieveii,  jSi,  3$^; 
progress  of  fjuarrel  with  Pic*>» 

Proclamation  ^ gainst  Freniont,  (f^  395- j^; 
declaration  agajost  Amerit.^iis,  jij;,  3^; 
nieasiire<)  lor  del*?nscof  count  ry  ntpiitist  Amer- 
irnns,  406-40**:  declares  martial  Jaw,  4(^1  rt* 
Gti ve^  ncfw^i  of  Bear  Fbjg  r^  volution  and 
pi  ^  '  41^,410;  nnjnst  mpidoofi  ol 
1'  bim,  411^11;  his  own  account 

<  i  ,,  414;  FremonCs  visit  to,  417; 

C'  ^fivit  '5leiterto»  on  taking  po«- 

st,  -  ;  ■  1 1  1  M  . '  I '  ^  t.  V,  and  his  answer ,  569,^  570; 
f'-'"'iL  --'Ji!:  '. .itJ.  571,  576-578;  relations 
with  ^.'osnniailitre  Stockton,  58^-585:  escape 
into  Mexico,  5*45:  as  prefect  orders  Ver^ 
Buena  laid  out  and  i^ifiptoys  Jean  J»  Vioget  to 
make  survey*  593^  return  to  CaJifortiia  and 
correspondence  with  Governor  Masfiri,  670; 
grant  as  prefect  in  j8.\6  of  l«t  In  E«in  Fran- 
cisco 10  Apolonio  Miranda,  IJI,  ^^r, 

Castro.  Jose  TiburciOt  member  of  territorial 
deputation  in  iSjo,  11,  86;  of  departmental 
junta  In  iSjig,  36 j. 

Castro,  Macario,  serg«int,  assists  fu  Selectili£ 
site  of  San  Mtgud  mi<ision,  I,  4^1^ 

Caftro,  Manuel,  prefect  of  Moijierev  in  1S45. 
oppcsil  ion  to  AmerTcaiis,  II,  405,  406;  alleged 
grant,  as  prefect >  oi  lat>d  In  Ban  Francisco 
to  Peter  T.  Sbcrrehack,  III,  696,  6c??. 

Castro  Mariano,  Spanish  gTTint  ^i;o,  of  Las 
Animas  and  CaHada  de  la  Brca  ranchus,  IL 
749- 

Castro,  MaTtina,  wife  of  Governor  Alvando, 

marriage  by  proxv,  tl,  nj, 
Caswell,  Thomas  l-f.,  connty  judge  of  Ne>-a*la 

count y,  granted  leave  of  absence  in  IV, 

131. 

Calaia,  Father  Magin,  airsist^  in  f  ^-itt 
Juan  Kanlista  mission,  J,  480;  it 
Santa  Clara  in  1805^  assists  tn  j 
meda,  617;  favors  republican  c-Jii^^iiiiiLiun  of 
iS?7s  II.  87, 

CaLalina  Ismnd,  Santa— see  Santa  Cataliua  Is^ 
land. 

Catalina,  Mexican  bngj  Governor  Figiiero«*s 
voj-age  in,  11,  161-166;  Frederick  Becker, 
owner  of,  refuses  lo  carry  exiles  in  tij^,  acov 

Calalontan  V^olunteers,  1,  30^,  516;  retirement 
of  most  of  them  in  1774,  518;  new  company 
sent  to  California  by  Branciforte  in  1794.  S7«i 
5:5-  , 

Cathedral  rocks  in  Yoserolte  Vatley,  III,  856. 
Catholic*— see  Rejii^jon. 
Cats,  Father  Francisco  Uria*&,  II,  533, 
Cats,  wild^  II,  56f. 

Cattle,  in  Lower  California,  I,  2gj,  3S4 ;  how 
first  brougbt  tw  Alta  Caliiomia,  ijo„  33 to 
San  Fraticisco  In  1776.  ^  ;  worth  t>f,  tn  i7Silv 
5jj;  establishment  of  *  el  rancho  del  rey'*c»r 
royal  cattle- ranch  at  San  Matc^Di,  586;  at 
tntsstoni^  in  1S15,  and  bow  horses  hud  to  be 
kJ lied  to  rnakc  room  (or,  ;  royal  cattle- 
ranch  at  site  of  Salinas  city.  6,>3;  at  mifSfOTis 
in  1834,  II,  307;  wholesale  sl^unj-hif  r  ^P'f,  on 
secularization  of  missions,  So- 
kinds  of,  in  Califorafj*,  4*3,.  4^  .-f, 
in  early  days,  ilj,  667,  668;  lun  -     .      ,1  of 
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American,  879-881 ;  "colliar,"  what  and  how 
done,  880;  American  beei  and  milk  as  a^piiist 
Sftanish  hides  and  tallow,  880;  in  Caliiornia 
in  ih5,;,  IV,  134. 
Cattle  ranchos,  III,  881. 

Caucus  ior  United  States  senator  in  1S55,  how 
and  why  prevented  by  David  C.  Brodcrick, 
IV,  158.  159- 

Cavalier,  Father  Josd,  assists  in  foundation  of 
San  Luis  Obispo  mission,  I.  347. 

Cavaliero  y  Osio,  Juan,  endower  of  two  Lower 
Caliiornia  missions,  I,  167.  287. 

Cavallo,  Juan,  Portuguese  of  Macao,  connec- 
tion with  Nootka  imbroKlio,  I.  673-682. 

Cave  City,  mininif  town.  III,  117. 

Cavendish,  Thomas,  voyaj^:e  of  (for  particu- 
lars, see  Contents,  I,  xii),  98-100. 

Caves  in  limestone  belt.  III.  no,  123. 

Cavis,  Joseph  M.,  contest  with  Lcander  Quint 
for  seat  in  .senate  of  1862  and  1863,  IV.  339; 
candidate  for  lieutenant-governor  in  1875, 
566. 

Cavorca,  in  5>onora,  Henry  A.  Crabb  and 
filibusters  at,  III,  810-812. 

Caycee,  William,  associate  of  William  Walker 
in  Nicaragua,  III,  802. 

Caynelas,  Francisco,  grant  of  land  at  San 
Luis  Obisi>o  mission  to.  I.  544  ;  II,  747.  74S. 

Cazneau,  Thomas  X.,  jKirt  in  lynching  of 
Peter  Nicholas,  III,  295.  296;  how  he  pro- 
tected McCrea's  .store  at  Sawmill  Flat  from 
Joaquin  Muriela's  banditti.  720.  721:  super- 
intendent of  immigration  in  1861,  IV,  296, 
297. 

Ceanothus,  II,  556. 

C.  CrtK-ker  ^  Co.,  contractors  on  Central 
Pacific  railroad.  IV.  465,  479;  succeeded  by 
Contract  and  Finance  Company,  492. 

Cedars,  II,  554- 

Cement  Hill,  mining  camp,  III,  76. 
Cement  mining,  III,  88. 

Cemeteries  of  Verba  Rucna  and  San  Francisco, 

III,  42S-.t3(). 
Census— sec  lV)i)ulalion. 

Ccnlenniiil  exposition,  at  rhiladelphia,  pro- 
I><)se(i  appropriations  fur,  tlcicated,  IV,  573, 

Ccntcrvillc,  Alaiiuila  county,  endorses  San 
l^'ranc  isco  viKiliU'ce  coniinitlee  ot  iSs6.  Ill, 
55'*- 

Central  I'acific  railroad,  j^roiiiid  broken  for 
e«*nstriu tioTi  in  1K63,  IV.^iS<>;  e(jiilrt)l  oi  Sac- 
ramento valley  railrt>a(i  in  1SO5,  453;  ofjijani- 
/ation  of  (onipany  in'i"SCr.  IjO",  -^yTA  Theo- 
doie  1).  Jiwlali  s  sur\  e>  s'""flTT(T~fepnrtk,  457- 
459;  Jndah's  \v<»rk  at  \Va.sliin)^ton,  459-4()i  ; 
act  ot  congress  of  July  1,  ]S(>i,  401-^63; 
pHJiL^iess  f^i,  in  nine  months.  4()i-,('0. 

SijUsidy  acts  ot  1.SO3,  IV,  .\(i-,-\(.'>f\  le>;isla- 
tion  of  iS6t,  46;>,  47";  '-^^^  con^reMS  oi  July 
2.  ibOj,  \  pr<»;s'iess  of,  to  Collax,  473. 

474  ;  opposiiKJu  ol  Lester  L.  Rohinson.  474- 
477;  relali<»ns  \\ith  Slate  of  Ne\acia,  477, 
478;  pro}.;ress  above  < 'olta.x,  478-.iS() ;  its  pol- 
icy, manaj^ement  aiul  public  ieelin^  avjamst 
it,  4So-i.Sj;  how  it  crossed  Siei  ra  Nevada 
aiul  reached      u<  kee  Mearjow s. /jS 

.Art  oi  fon;^-ress  of  July  3.  iSf/>,  IV.  ^Sj. 
4851;  absorption  «>f  otlu'r  roads.  4S;5-4.S7  ; 
(picstion  of  terminus  at  San  l-  rancisco,  4S7  ; 
grant  of  siihineri^ed  land  at  Wrb.v  Iluena 
Island  and  Mission  hay.  4HS,  4.^; ;  contro- 
versy about  \'erha  Muena  Islan<l,  490.  4.;!  ; 
its  Conlrart  and  I'inanrc  Company,  49.'; 
coiisirurlion  eastward  an<i  coimertioti  with 
I'nioti  I'acific  railn>ad.  49-.  -IvA ;  junction  at 
Prom<Mitory  and  point  fixed  at  Oj^^den,  4')3, 
494;  ccrenu)fiies  ot  junc  tion,  the  "last  tie" 


and  "golden  spike,"  494,  J95;  Governor 
KvKjtii  s  action,  vetoes  against,  IV,  510; 
Dennis  Kearney's  threats  a^ii«st,  604  ;  Gov- 
ernor Irwin  on  payment  of  interest  by  state 
for,  646;  managers  build  Southern  Pacific 
railrotid,  66.>-672;  controversies  about  non- 
payment of  taxes  from  iSSoto  1883  indnsive, 
and  compromise  of  Attorney- general  Mar- 
shall, 706;  amount  remaining  unpaid  in 
1886.  707.  »       »~  . 

"Ceonaltin  John.'*  Indian  leader  on  Salmon 
river  in  1864,  III,  934. 

Cermeiion,  Sebastian  Rodriguez,  voyage  in 
ship  San  Agustin,  I,  1^2. 

Cerro  Gordo,  battle  of,  ll,  646,  647. 

Cerros  Island,  I.  63,  64. 

Cervantes,  Andres,  seized  and  imprisoned  in 

1829  by  Solis  rel)cls.  II.  108. 
Chabot.  A.,  first  use  of  large  hose  for  washing 

down  gravel  banks,  III,  88. 
Challenge,  ship,  carries  Raousset-Boulbon's 

filibusters  to  Guaymas  on  second  expedition, 

III,  744,  745- 

Chamberlain,  Charles  N.,  Justice  of  the  peace 
in  San  Francisco  in  1850,  III,  521 ;  asked  to 
resign,  and  refuses,  636, 

Chamberlain,  John,  alleged  Mexican  grant  to, 
for  three  leagues  of  land  on  Cosunines  nver, 
pronounced  fraudulent.  III,  701. 

Chamber  of  commerce  in  San  F'rancisco,  ill, 
412;  IV,  648. 

ChambiTS,  David,  connection  with  Page,  Ba- 
con &  Co.,  III.  444. 

Chamorro,  F^ruto,  leader  of  legitimist  party 
in  Nicaragua  in  1854,  death  of,  and  result. 
Ill,  770,  771. 

Chancellorville,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  354, 
355- 

Chandler,  Reuben,  lieutenant  in  Mariposa  bat- 
talion, services  in  Vosemite  Valley,  III,  833, 
854- 

Chandlerville.  mining  locality.  III.  97. 
Cbangini;  of  names,  by  legi^^lature.  IV,  1S2, 

I. S3:  power  >;iven  to  courts  in  1866,  1S3 ; 
(Jovernor  Weller  on  subject.  231  ;  act  giving 
jjower  to  courts,  4^2. 

Chaparral,  II,  557. 

Chaparral  Hill  near  San  Andreas,  fight  of 
Deputy-sherilf  Kllas  and  men  with  Joaquin 
Murieta  and  banditti  at,  III.  718.  719. 

Chaplains,  ot  constitutional  convention  of  iS4i>, 

II.  737.  ~yi'>  Tliomas  II.  Laine's  preamble 
an<l  resolutions  in  senate  of  1S75-6  ag.vinst 
employment  of,  IV,  570.571:  James  E.  Xlur- 
phy's  resolutions  in  assembly  of  1875-6,  571  ; 
pro^HKsition  in  constitutional  convention  of 
iS7,S-<>,  prohibiting  employment  of,  in  state 
institutiotis,  defealc<l,  625;  cpieslion  of,  in 
legislature  of  1880,651. 

Chapman.  American,  builder  at  San  Gabrid 
in  1S30  of  schtmner  (iuadalupe,  how  he  car- 
ried it -down  to  ocean,  and  launched  it,  II, 
156.  157. 

Chapman,  J  M.,  schooner— sec  J.  .M.  Chap- 
man. 

Chapultepec.  battle  of,  II,  651,  652. 
Cha<pie,  Martin,  I,  126. 

Characteristics  of  early  miners  (for  particu- 
lars, see  Contents  III,  xiv-xvi ),  i6i-2.^i. 

Char(l.  William,  associate  of  Isaac  Graham, 
arrested  and  sent  to  Mexico  in  1S40,  II,  2fx)\ 
his  t  ase  in  Mexico,  273.  274  ;  arrival  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1S33,  279. 

Charitable  Institutions  not  connected  with 
state.  approi)riation  for,  in  1S63,  IV.  367; 
(Governor  Low  on  subject,  372,  373;  multi- 
tiuiinous  petitions  for  appropriations  in  1866, 
401;  Governor  Hooth  on  subject,  525;  Gov- 
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nrtr  frwTfrii  -veto  of  bill  to  rUow  ttnliiniiccl 
hi>?(1iii(j  n\  reaJ  estate  by,  576^  Jame^  Lick's 
i<i   \-^\.         provisiuii::  ML  u»nt^iJtiitirirr 
'  6^vj  ;  Gcfvcriior  Ferltins  Eti  fjtvur 

I  til  Cfrphuiri  iisytunt^.  <if y ;  on 
in  .('LniUHt  by  stAte  (or,  irnni  1S7J  to 
I  jifc^j.  u-ij  ^  CiO\  <!nior  BtQiieman  on  rni>nevs 

fcpLndtfi       111  liigjaifi!  iS8^,  6eS;  cxfMjmfi- 

 ''tiires  lof.  hi  1SM5  dinU  jg«6,  7107, 

CliMrk.H  iL  o)  KtigL-indi  chartet  to  Hudsojrs 

|i;»y  Ci;fmnntit\  I,  71  J* 
Charles  1 1*  nl  S^inki.  I,  175,  i8<J, 
CKiijkfi  III,     ^f|winj  I,  253^  a^S;  royal  orikr 

oi,  con  I reel  on  Fdif*  clc  Neve^  536, 
Clmr!r:s  JV.  o(  Spain,  I,  A^ii  abdtcalion  m 

Oiarles  v..  Coft***  lettcri  to,  iiBout  Cjilifornia, 

C-hiiTti^ton,  closrn^  of  harbor  oi,  by  UnioTi 
Core  1*5  if]  Civil  war,  IV,  361 ;  abanatijiutvnl 
I  if,  i>y  CoitteUcrntefi, 

Clmri|uin,  tndian  neophyte  of  San  Frutirlsco, 

ttini5hc<l  lor  Highl  and  harbarinj^  fUKittves, 

Charter  Oak  tJall  \i\  San  Francl&ra.  IV,  6*  1. 
Ch^l?^e.  Levi,  Jiomimte«t  by  Democrats  (or  Tic 

tcn.inl-govemtir in  s-..  IV  fVsj, 
Chil^cK  Snlnion  P  ,  l  setrctary  of 

trt;asnry  in  r  >^^if^Al  of  spe- 

Title  «iiitnirl  law  w  1"  ;  '     IV^  ^77. 

Cb;iic>       lf.»  slatt  sM-'Hi^Uir  m  i3S6i,  riiigiiiK 

re^aluLtona  in  favor  of  I'titouand  Cahfortdii^ 

df-v  il-  .ri  LHt  JV,  37S. 

I  '  i  < '  ri  t k ,  £  pukcii  gufi!(i  4f  M  a  II  ^unilto 

Ch  i  .L  Micgeof,  in  CiviHvar.  tV, 

ChMhi,  MaiLicnn  brig,  briiig^»  up  miKmUle 
snldftrri  {or  Governor  MicneltoTena  in  if^i, 

Ch^atliam,  FTTink,  part  In  lyncbiug  Jim  \\\\\  at 
t^o^^^^f,■l  in  \^.\\,  III 

Cli.  ':-  .  i-.hM  'I-  .  ,'...1.-!  t-v  R.TH.iKii*-ins  liru- 
r  IV,  w 

f  '    :  vnlc- 

'I  ,id:|[i?  for 

C!H,  !:.,'  .  fi.n  i  l    .  I!,    L'-  :  :.   Till' 

\iA\i^i>  ,\.ir..n   A.  b-.  L:-  'i:  I'julril  SiLtt<a; 

jiLiiJlOT,  IV,  JOfc;  fritMid  m{  I  inioiJii'  a,  VXi^Vas, 
irt  coiite^ft  for  Utilti?d  SlKtvit  sennit e  In  iB&j, 

Cheroke*  **bciicfit  of  the  insolvent  l«w,'^  III, 

ClM.r**1itT''  mrniiig  locality.  IIL  Ba,  IMS,  mq, 

CI'  111  ^7f». 

Cl^  l-  iUlt?  of,  II,  (i4«*. 

Chi.    iiij  lu^-  I,  Ijultictil,  iiJ  Civil  war-  IV,  3^, 

Cfiit-'l^eTi;^,  price  of,  in  17^,  I,         in  iM^f,  111, 

Mr,      ;  two  stories  ol,  in  early  mining  auys, 

,fe  y  '  '-.  - 

ninlH  Mf^irait  governor  of 
\  Mpiiotnlinent  ;is  jjcohernadur 

i  II,  117,  ir8;  anival  nrid  Arft 

1. 

I I  ion.  centralism,  violence*  rcvo- 
■>  III  J  e.\(>ul-iion  yl  tn»r  oiirtiiii- 
j  11,  xiv),  2iS-sit;  how  he 

'  \Wt.  nn  rv  il  ki  nlns  thrt^at- 

Ti-r  < ;  i!i  i.'"  1  ■■. .  j37*ia^; 
^  ]i  tu  gratit 

5«/i  ^ 

,  k  ..i;'.-  ■  tL  1  ; .  I     1  ■  ■   ■•    I  iliirimia,  1, 

rcn,  teiirtefllfcSB  of  early  miners  lot.  Ill, 

Chile^on.  i'IT?*rt  %%%         to  eiccludc  from  Ciili- 

iMnau.  IV,  cto. 
Chilti*  jo'iepli      iirrlvnl  in  1&41,  Jl,  JJJ  :  irli? 


hfi<-k  10  T  '  s  f If  lt<5,»n4  return  with 

inure  I II I  • 

Cbili  Ctirnj.  .   -  idily.  Ill,  rn 

Cliili  c:oloradi.>,  01  Fti.1  peppers,  (^'unniio*j  tisc  ol, 


Cbili,  Henry  Mdge^  in.  III.  4Jt>,  440:  John  Big- 
ler  n^itiislcT  io.TV,  il/ 

Chiiia,  ^teiimer  hnctfjp  III.  432-  steam  commit- 
nlcMlon  established  with,  IV,  ^trfi, 
hin«^  Camp,  itaniL^d  It  urn  CJunese  miner*, 
II,  7t6,  III.  124,  IJ";  minfit^j  Tit\^s  of,  JCiur 
imlsTr^n  of  Chinese  fro«i,  iti  iH-icj,  IV,  juj^ 

Cfiinese,  on^in  and  jjrowth  of  pre] ud ices 
again^il,  in  mines,  II L  j6j-265,  ifi  admfssiofl 
celebiralimi,  ^11^^  bow  ibey  wu^bt'l  .T.-rl,.  .  s\ 
Washer  woman's  lagwm  in  San 

416,  contributiims  lo  Sarj  Fi 
luute coinmiliee  of  1^56.6/7,  Tin 
Jack's  luxury  in  culling  thfuil-s  oi,  ;i7,  7iiji 
GoveftK<r  Burnett's  nttiLiide  towards.  fV,  59; 
Governor  McEfeuijars  views  in  favor  of, 

f  m m  ji^rnt iott  a, no  ea r1  y  ant  i  - f ' h i  ttt- &c  m ti v e- 
meots  (for  particulars.  Ae«:  Contents,  IV,  \\%\^ 
9*1-  Iti;  Gci  venior  Ki  file  r  ^4  -  ■  I  ■  *  -  1 .  i-  i  1  i !  1 1  ri-  1  if 
l6li4  for  mtt  passing  bill  ;i  . 
ment  for  right  of  stiite  to  '  W  \  ' 

*inn  Flint*&  report  in  favor  1.:. 
loreigTt  miners'  licensie  ta\  u4  i  ' 
leveled  ai^^in^t.  i2i6-iH*^;  Govens' 
\%^^  sends  ^)ldier^  to  put  down  ;i  . 

riot  ill  Shastn  txtunty,  J5j;  Gomhii-i   

ford's  anti-Chinese  views  in  i8i6j,  bui  in  i.p  .  ■ 
of  connnefie  vvilli,  i^j,  aijij;  unti-Chiiit^t  j.  t 
of  iH^'^!,  ii!3po5^lng  l  apitiition  tat,  ibxUited  Ul^ 
ton^ljtlJlE<>Ila]  Ify  SLiprynie  court,  ^V-'- 

Statim^  "i  -^f.^■-■-•■1v  .      ic^lim:  tirVll- 

mony  of  ■  <  'v     , ;  r 

hill  lo  al! 

|t>I,  fit  ■  i.  M    i     ...   .       .....     .  .    .;    ,    ;  . 

KilitiLal  minenicuu  aK^UM^^,  i^s:    ' 
jiKht  >i|fainst^  4U,  4^;  but  In  mMH  ^-i  I'l 
milting  their  (r-r  1 --i. ,  .i-^-  h..  •■.  :ir.  '  :■ 
«<j:n played  in  bui" 
4  j8^4tti>,  49,^;  ap»i 

ImiTti^mticin  and  cheap  Ubur  oi.  ^u^^  mi  mob 
viiUence  ajpiirLSt,  St«^t5«4;  Governor  Irwin  on.. 

Legislative  coitiiiiittee  of  hivt-  -> 
subjiev't  of.  IV,  575;  Irv^m  on  Ti 
Hiid  Hand ^ lots      -1  m 1 '  .  .  .  , 
of  committee,  ■  .n  i 

submitliiit^quiL 

Chiiiese  riots,  ■  . 

Uiin,  how  put  ' 
and   VVlllyjfi  1 

brigade.  5S7.  „   ..i.;rii  -    ■:.  -...1,  1  ..n, 

Cisco,  ^jst  VVoi  kinsmen's  p.iirtvund  licnniit 
Kejirney  il  a nti- Chinese  movement*  and 
threats  of  violence,  Uji-Gj^. 

VVorkjinfmen's    party  anti-C* 
form,  tV,  6io^  611;  propofied  f'l 
const  it ut ional  con ven t<  -  <  •  1 
<ii7.  6iS;  John  F.  .\f 
6i§-6m;  Votney  E.  ii 
6ju,  6»i;  Charfes  V.  : 
of,  hi  I      ;  ami  -C  hi  h  - 
and  Democratic  pLt! 

of  Work  in  •.iv»ii'    :  ■  .  i - 

ernor  Ir  '  mnsii  itumt- 

gration,  ^  iNt  in  Jcgl*- 

Tiitiire  of 

ESecl  ffom 
en  stern  '.1  .  vtmn 

P.::rk!i.. 
Bur 
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can  platform  of  1886  a^inst.yoo;  Democratic 
plallorm  of  1886  against,  701;  anti-Chinese 
parly  stale  convention  of  1886,  and  "boy- 
cotting" resolutions  of,  702:  Grangers'  oppo- 
sition to,  703:  (iovernor  Barllelt's  opposition 
to,  710,  711;  but  vetoes  illiberal  bill  directed 
against,  714. 

"Chinigchinich,"  Father  Gerdnimo  Bocana's 
account  of  Indians  of  San  Juan  Capistrano, 
I,  74<>-794. 

Chips'  Flat,  mining  locality.  III.  99. 

"Chips,"  pioneer  mining  prospector.  exi)eri- 
ences  and  fate  of,  III,  98,  99. 

Chocuyenes  Indians,  11,  795. 

Choiseul,  Ducde,  I,  2^1. 

Cholera  in  San  Joaquin  valley  in  1854,  I,  743:  on 
the  plains  in  pioneer  times,  III,  241;  in  Nicar- 
agua in  1856,  79^. 

Chollar-Potosi  mine,  and  bonanza,  III,  159,  IV, 
541- 

Ch^Kjuet,  Diego,  captain  of  ship  San  Antonio, 
1. 375;  assists  in  rebuilding  San  Diego  mission 
in  1775.  376. 

Chowchilla  Indians,  III,  839,  851;  treaty  with 
Major  Savage,  and  subsequent  good  conduct, 
852. 

Chowchilla  river,  fight  at,  between  Americans 

and  Mexicans  in  1855,  III,  712. 
Christmas,  celebration  of,  in  old  California 

times,  II,  501,  502. 
Chun  Aching,  head  of  Chinese  Canton  Com- 
pany, IV,  109. 
Church,  Edward  VV\,  visit  to  San  Fiaricisco 

vigilance  committee  of  1856  on  David  S.  Terry 

matter,  III,  586. 
Churches  in  San  Francisco  in  1853,  III,  4". 
Churchman,  James,  nominated  for  congress  in 

1854,  IV,  156. 
Cibola,  Seven  Cities  of  (for  particulars,  see 

Contents,  I,  x).  55-<«.  67-6^. 
Cienega  del  (*abilan  raiichoiii  Monterey  county, 

I.inuiiitour's  fraudulent  claim  to,  III,  69S. 
"Cimarronos."  fugitive  anoslate  Indians,  I,  641. 
Citich  and  ciiu  h  straps.  11.  48-.^.  4<*<\ 
"(.'in*  liitiij"  and  "ciju  licd,"  meaning  of  terms 

in  mining  and  business  transactions,  II,  4y<>, 

IV,  M  3- 

Cijuiabar— sec  Ouieksilver. 

Circus.  Rdwe's,  in  1840,  11,  732. 

Cisterns  in  early  San  Kratu  iscu,  III,  3G6. 

Citrus  fruits,  Governor  Stotieinan  in  1S87  on 
great  produclioTi  and  excellence  ot.  IV ,  708. 

City  Hall  in  San  Francisco,  old  Graham  House, 
burned  in  1851,  III,  35S;  Jenny  Lind  theater 
transformed  into.  409,  410,  IV.  «»7;  new,  cotn- 
mcTiced  in  1870.  extravagance  01  cost  and  ex- 
pensive carelessness,  531,  532. 

City  Hotel  in  early  San  iMaticisco.  II,  721,  III, 

Ciiv^  Water  Works  of  San  Francisco,  III,  366, 
3<>7- 

Cindador  City  of  Los  Aui^eles— see  Los  Ange- 
les. 

"Ci%il  Iniiid.'"  wli.'it  it  was  aiul  how  Goverudr 
Rilev  paid  expenses  of  constitutional  cv»n- 
veiilion  <»t  iSj^ouloi,  II.  776;  etiorts  to  pro- 
cure, lor  stale.  i>rove  vain,  ill,  Wm.  <-<'5;  G»ov- 
ernor  I'.i'^'lcr  <.ii.  iii  iS5t.  IV,  139;  decision  of 
fnited  States  supieine  ccui  1  against  state's 
ritihl  to,  157;  Hitler's  l.ist  proposiuoii  about, 
166. 

Civil  law,  ct^nllict  with  «-oininon  law,  II,  771. 

Civil  war.  tall  lor  troojis  in  is6i,  and  Cali- 
fornia's answrr,  IV,  2S2;  action  in  respect  to 
"sanitarv  iuiid,  '  a.V,;  advantages  reaped  by 
California  from.  2S,,.  >.)o:  Galifornian  military 
nn-n  to  tin-  front,  2.,i;  California's  stand.  2'j6: 
question  about  fortifying  Sati  b'rancisco  in 


1862,  398,  iron>clad  monitor  Comanche,  aoS; 
Speaker  George  Barslow  of  assembly  d  itta 

on,  303. 

Progress  of,  from  Bull  Run  to  springy  of  18S3. 
and  California's  part  in  (for  particulars,  see 
Contents.  IV,  xxvii),  ^04-^38;  le^slation  of 
1863  in  favor  of  Califomian  soldiers  and 
against  rebels,  332,  333;  California  in  iavor 
of  fighting  out  the  war,  341;  asks  for  arms 
and  munitions  of  war,  and  favoraUe  re- 
sponse, 342;  contributions  to  military  fund, 
348-350;  loyalty  to  United  States,  350,  351. 

Progress  of  war  from  sprinr  of  1863  to 
spring  of  1S64,  and  investment  01  Petersburg 
(for  particulars,  see  Contents,  IV,  xxviii, 

xxix)  ,  354-366;  Governor  Stanford  in  De- 
cember, 1S63,  on  result  of,  369,  370;  Govemor 
Low  on  uncompromising  prosecution  of,  374. 

Progress  of  war  to  surrender  at  Appomattox 
in  1865  (for  particulars,  see  Contents,  IV,  xxix. 

xxx)  ,  378-387;  effect  of  war  on  transcontinental 
railroad  question,  456, 4^7,  459. 

Claims  in  mines,  rules  and  regulations  (for  par- 
ticulars, see  Contents,  III,  xvii,  xviii),  252-262. 

Clapp,  Mrs.  Laura  A.  K.,  author  of  '^Shirley's" 
letters  about  mines  in  1851  and  1852,  III,  104, 
167,  168. 

Clar,  John,  II,  320 ;  interview  with  Mariano  G. 
Valleio  in  1843.  4a6. 

Clara,  Indian  girl,  at  founding  of  Santa  Cruz 
mission,  I,  462,  465. 

Clarke,  John,  interested  with  John  Jacob  Astor 
in  Astoria,  I,  722-725. 

Clarke,  Newman  S.,  United  States  brigadier- 
general,  in  command  at  San  Francisco  in 
1H60,  letter  to  Ck)vemor  Downey  in  regard  to 
alleged  Indian  troubles.  IV,  263. 

Clarke.  Smyth,  clerk  of  Mayor  Garrison  of 
San  Francisco  and  friend  of  Henry  Meiggs 
in  1854,  III,  437;  on  black  list  of  San  Fram 
Cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856.  559. 

Clarke,  William — see  Lewis  and  Clarke. 

Clark.  William  S.,  Mormon  resident  of  San 
Francisco,  how  he  refused  to  pay  tithes  to 
Samuel  Hrannan  in  mines,  II,  S95. 

Clark's  Point  in  San  Francisco,  111  722. 

Claudio.  one  of  Joaquin  Murieta's  banditti.  Ill, 
714-71S. 

Claughley.  James,  ordered  to  leave  state  bv 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1S56, 
III,  53'^- 

Clay,  Henry,  compromise  measures  of  1850  in 
reference  to  admission  of  California  into 
Union,  II,  813.  814;  chairman  ot  compromise 
conuniltee,  820,  821  :  "omnibus  bill,"  and 
bow  it  passed  United  States  senate,  821. 

Clayton,  Charles,  congressman  in  1872,  IV, 
517. 

Clear  Lake  in  Modoc  county.  Ill,  93S. 

Clear  Lake  in  Lake  county,  massacre  of  In- 
dians at.  in  1S43,  II,  387.  388;  formation  of. 
535.  536.  III.  862;  proposed  expedition  against 
Indians  of,  and  General  Hooker's  remarks 
about,  8<A  897. 

Clement  XIV.,  Pope,  bull  authorizing  Jum'pero 
Serra  to  administer  rite  of  confirmation.  I, 

Clenienle,  Indian  of  Lower  Caliiornia,  how  he 

tried  to  shirk  work,  I,  278. 
Clementina,  Mexican  brig,  how  emploved  to 

carry  otf  Governors  Chiro  and  Gutierrez.  II, 

207.  231. 

Clemens.  Samuel  C,  literary  work  of,  under 
noin-de-plume  of  "  Mark  Twain,"  IV.  716. 

Clergy,  Ord's  proposition  in  constitutional 
convejition  of  1849  exclude,  from  legi^- 
ture,  II,  7C5. 
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Gierke,  Charles,  voyage  of,  in  Cook's  ships,  I, 
672. 

Cleveland,  GroviT.  elected  president  of  United 

States  in  1884,  IV,  686. 
Climate,  Governor  Borica's  account  of,  I,  561; 

Vancouver's  account,  613;  salubrity  of,  II, 

497  ;  in  general,  540-544- 
Climate  in  Lo^\'er  California,  I,  260-262. 
Clipper  Gap  on  Central  Pacific  railroad,  IV, 
All- 

Clipper  ships,  development  of.  III,  406.  407. 
Clipperton,  Captain  John,  I.  112-116. 
Clouds'  Rest  above  Yosemite  Valley,  III,  847. 
Cloverdale,  III,  864. 
Clovers,  II,  559. 

Coal,  II,  550;  cost  of,  in  San  Francisco  in  1854, 
111,424. 

Coast  defenses,  report  on,  in  legislature  of 
1887,  IV.  716. 

Coast  Range  of  mountains,  II,  §12-537. 

Coates,  James,  arrival  in  1842,  II,  332. 

Coat  of  arms  proposed  by  Governor  Echeandia 
in  1827,  II.  Qi. 

Cobb,  Howell,  speaker  of  United  States  house 
of  representatives  in  1850,  action  against  ad- 
mission of  California  into  U^nion,  IIT822. 

Cobble  siones  used  for  streets  in  San  Francisco, 
III,  426. 

Cochimies,  Indians  of  Lower  California,  I, 

229-232,  267. 
Cochrane,  Lord,  attack  with  Chili  insurgetits 

upon  Todos  Santos  mission  in  Lower  Cali- 

ifomia  in  1822,  I.  664. 
Cocos  Island,  and  supposed  buried  treasure, 

III.  772. 

Codes  of  California,  recommendations  of  Gov- 
ernor Stanford  in  1863,  IV,  367;  Governor 
Haight  on,  412:  act  of  1868  for,  423,  426; 
Haight  on  work  done  up  to  187 1,  444,  445; 
Governor  Booth  on,  502;  adoption  of,  in  1872, 
507,  508 ;  Booth's  praise,  revising  commis- 
sion, 527;  multitudinous  amendments  527,  528; 
second  revising  commission,  647  ;  amend- 
ments of  1880,  Ut9,  650,  655,  656 ;  proposal  in 
legislature  of  1883  for  a  "simple,  spee<ly  and 
inexpensive  system  of  procedure  in  civil 
c^ses,"  678,  679. 

Cody,  William  F.,  "Buffalo  Bill,"  pony  express 
rider.  IV,  268. 

Coffee.  Govenior  Stanford  on  production  of,  in 
California,  IV,  368. 

Cof?roth,  James  VV.,  early  resident  of  Sonora, 
III,  126:  part  in  saving  neck  of  Peter  Nicholas, 
295,  296  ;  part  in  lynching  of  John  S.  Barclay, 
301-304  ;  state  senator  in  1854,  report  against 
Chinese  immigration,  IV,  no,  111  ;  report  on 
state  prison  affairs,  118-122;  Know  Nothing 
candidate  for  United  States  senate  in  1857, 
202;  nominates  Henry  A.  Crabb  for  United 
States  senator  in  1857,  206;  candidate  on 
Democratic  ticket  in  1864  for  congress,  388. 

Cohen,  Alfred  A.,  appointed  receiver  in  San 
Francisco  on  failure  of  Adams  &  Co.  in 
1855,  III,  448 :  removal  of  assets,  and  reason 
therefor,  499;  assignee  in  insolvency  of 
Adams  &  Co.,  accounts  of,  discharge  and 
temporary  absence  in  New  York,  440,  450; 
appointment  and  discharge  revoked.  450; 
appointment  of  Henry  M.  Naglee  receiver, 
suit  against,  attempt  to  depart  again  to  New 
York,  and  arrest.  450.  451  ;  imprisonment  of, 
and  discharge  by  supreme  court,  451,  452; 
quarrel  with  James  King  of  VVm.  in  1854.  ren- 
counter, and  challenge  to  fight  a  duel.  465,  .j66: 
argument  as  counsel  for  Creed  Haymond 
against  legalitvof  constitutional  convention 
of  1878-9,  IV,  636. 

Coinage,  private,  of  early  days,  III,  404, 405. 


Coin,  article  of  merchandise  in  1848,  II.  696; 
foreign  and  domestic,  in  early  days.  Ill,  404. 

Cold  Harbor,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  3^. 

C!old  Spring,  mining  town.  III,  73. 

Cole,  Byron,  contracts  in  Nicaragua  for  Wil- 
liam Walker,  III.  771. 

Cole,  Cornelius,  congressman  in  1863  and  up  to 
March,  1S65,  IV,  366;  United  States  senator  in 
'^^65.  397 ;  candidate  for  United  States  senator 
in  1.S73.  528. 

Cole,  Dr.  R.  Beverly,  representations  about  con- 
dition of  Sterling  A.  Hopkins,  stabbed  by 
David  S.  Terry  in  1856.  Ill,  581 :  testimony 
that  James  King  of  Wm.  was  killed  not  by 
Casey's  shot  but  by  attending  surgeons,  647. 

Cole,  Ira,  investigated  by  San  Francisco  vigi- 
lance committee  of  1856,  III.  520-  ordered  to 
leave  state,  but  sentence  suspended,  530. 

Coleman,  A.  N.,  partner  of  Alvinza  Hayward, 
experiences  in  mining  stock  speculations, 
III,  200.  201. 

Cole,  Mrs.  L.  E,,  petition  in  1870  for  women's 
rights.  IV.  435. 

Coleman,  William  T.,  part  in  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1851,  III.  316;  promi- 
nent pKirt  in  starting  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  18^6,  488 ;  disapproves  of  move- 
ment of  committee  against  San  Francisco 
Herald  newspaper,  489^-492 ;  how  he  formed 
members  of  committee  into  companies,  492, 
493;  interview  with  Governor  Johnson,  497- 
503;  part  in  taking  Casey  and  Cora  from 
county  jail,  506,  507  ;  motion  for  publication 
of  committee  constitution,  550;  for  resigna- 
tion of  county  officers,  562. 

Answer  to  delegation  of  Sacramento  citi- 
zens on  continuance  of  committee.  III,  564  ; 
on  committee  for  final  adjournment,  565  ;  in- 
terview with  Volney  E.  Howard,  574  ;  con- 
nection with  trial  of  David  S.  Terry,  590, 
604  ;  case  of  Philander  Brace,  609;  with  action 
on  return  of  Edward  Bulger  from  exile,  620; 
contributions  of  money,  626;  action  in  regard 
to  asking  county  and  municipal  officers  to 
resign,  635  ;  suit  against,  in  New  York  by  J. 
Reuben  Maloney  for  being  exiled,  642.  643: 
complimentary  vote  for,  in  1865.  for  United 
States  senator.  IV.  397  ;  how  he  put  down 
anti-Chinese  riots  in  San  Francisco  in  1877, 
with  committee  of  safety  and  "  pick-handle" 
bri^de,  595-599. 

Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  I,  113. 

Colfax,  formerly  Ulinoistown,  III,  79;  point  on 
Central  Pacific  railroad,  IV,  457,  458,  473, 
474- 

Colfax,  Schuyler,  vice-president   of  United 

Slates  in  186S.  IV,  498. 
College  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe  de 

Zacatecas,  missionaries  of,  I,  505;  II,  163, 

168. 

College  of  San  Fernando  in  Mexico,  I,  296; 
approves  all  Junipero  Serra's  work,  440; 
unable  in  1784  to  furnish  more  missionanes 
for  California,  445 ;  Father  Palou  guardian 
of,  452;  former  greatness  and  subsequent  ex- 
haustion, transfer  in  1817  of  half  the  missions 
to  college  of  Orizaba.  501,  502;  decree  of 
Spanish  cortesapfainsl.  in  1821,  502. 

College  of  San  Jos<i  de  Gracia  de  Orizaba, 
ecclesiasticul  jurisdiction  of  all  missions  and 
presidios  south  of  San  Luis  Obispo  trans- 
ferred to.  in  1817,  I.  501.  502. 

College  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Quer^taro.  I,  423,  426; 
its  Colorado  missions  and  their  destruction, 
I.  4-^6-432. 

"  Colliar."  what  it  was  and  how  done.  III,  880. 
Collier,  James,  United  States  collector  of  cus- 
toms in  San  Francisco  in  1849,  and  his  in- 
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strnctions,  II,  8io,  8ii :  candidate  for  United 
States  senate  in  1852,  iV,  96. 
Collingwood,  British  frij^ate,  at  San  Bias  in 
June,  1H46,  II,  458:  at  Monterey  on  July  16, 
1846,  572. 

Collins,  John  A.,  connection  with  Gold  Bluff 
excitement,  III,  152. 

Colnetl,  James,  voyajfc,  I.  678-^5. 

Coloma,  discovery  ol  at,  II,  68^-685 ; 

rapid  spread  of  miners  from,  in  1848,  III,  45  ; 
how  auriferous  bar  forme<l  there,  51 ;  claims 
of  Sutter  and  Marshall  at,  51-53 ;  chanjfe 
from  mining  place  to  one  of  orchards  and 
vineyards,  55 ;  mining  scene  at,  in  1849,62; 
first  county  seat  of  El  Dorado  county,  70; 
John  Greenwood's  cabin  at,  in  1849,  890; 
murder  of  Indians  at,  891. 

Colonization,  attempts  of  pearl  fishers  at.  in 
Lower  California,  I,  151-155 ;  Admiral  Atondo 
and  Father  ICino  in  i68j.  155-161 ;  of  Jesuits 
between  1697  and  1769,  163-256;  of  Domini- 
cans, 553-599- 

Colonization  schemes  of  Josrf  Maria  Hijar 
and  Jos^  Maria  Padres  in  Alta  California,  II, 
190-201 ;  plans  of  Charles  111.  for  occupation 
and  settlement,  298;  work  of  Jos^  Galvez, 
the  visitador-general,  and  how  he  sent  the 
first  settlers  in  1769,  307,  308;  settlers  brought 
from  Sonora  by  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza  in 
1775.  394;  llie  Franciscans  and  their  missions, 
291-508  ;  foundation  of  San  Jos^  pueblo  in 
1777,411,  412;  settlers  brought  from  Sonora 
and  Sinaloa  by  Rivera  y  Moncada,  428,  429; 
foundation  of  Los  Angeles,  in  1781,  433.  434; 
settlements  of  Russians  at  Bodega  ana  Fort 
Ross,  403,  494. 

Jos*  de  Galvez'  instructions  in  reference  to, 
II.  527,  588;  Governor  Felipe  de  Neve's 
"reglamento"  and  its  provisions  relating  to, 
522-525;  Governor  Petiro  Fages'  regulations, 
532-534;  Alejandro  Jordan  s  scheme,  and 
Governor  Arrillaya's  opinion  of  it,  549  ;  Gov- 
ernor BoricH's  views  on,  562,  575,  576;  Viceroy 
Braiiciforle's  insiruetioiis.  577;  Jiorica's  in- 
struclioiis  a«i<)plin^:  the  "  Pl.m  of  Pilic,"  528  ; 
object  and  character  of  iMan  of  Pitic,  579; 
arrival  of  fust  colonists  for  \'illa  de  Branci- 
forte.  sMi  ;  foutulalion  of  Brauv  iforle,  5S1, 
582;  old  pueblos  pn  ierred  as  places  of  resi- 
dence, and  Brani.  iforle  ne«^lecte<l,  614  ;  prog- 
ress (»f  San  josd  and  Los  Angeles.  615,  616. 

Colonization  laws  ot  Mexico  of  1824  and 
1S2H,  atid  e(fe»  t  in  altractiiiL,'  itnnii>;ration,  II. 
103  .  rules  and  rej^ulalioris  t<u  obtaining  land 
grants,  105.  n^);  mission  lands  \vlu*ti  subject 
to,  u/) ;  result  of  sc  hemes  of  Hijar  and 
Padies,  lyi  ;  Mc  Namara's  scheme  for 
settlement  with  Irish  families,  575,  576; 
Mormon  projet  I  of.  5<>.>-5<)5  ;  i)olicy,  in  refer- 
ence lo,  of  empire  ot  Axjiistin  I.,  and  of  re- 
public iTi  iSi4  and  l^^s,  75'i. 
Colorado  (lesert.  II,  537.  S.3N;  military  and  post 
road  oviT,  j)roposer|  iti  iHss.  IV.  i6(;;  Oliver 
M.  Wo/encratt's  project  m  1S3.S  to  irrigate, 
2.10. 

Colora<lo  Missicms,  recommended  lo  college  of 
(jueictaro.  I.  423;  foundation  of  and  policy  of 
carrying  them  on.  426;  troubles  with  Indians, 
427;  Kivita  y  Moncada  at,  42S;  nnirder  of 
Rivera  y  Moncada.  hismcjiand  the  mission- 
aries, and  destruc  tion  of  missions  bv  Indians, 
42y;  marvels  related  of  the  martyred  mission- 
aries. |,v»,  431;  campait:!)  acjainst  the  murder- 
ers. 4;2. 

(^)lorado,  proposition  in  1859  fcjr  state  or  terri- 
tory of,  IV.  241. 

Colorado  river.  I.  (\u  7u;  character  of  couTitry 
on.  5*;S.  599;  tide  at  mouth  of.  II,  540;  na\  iga- 


tion  of,  under  treaty  of  Gnadalape  Hidalgo, 
654'  killing  of  John  Glanton  by  Indians  on, 
and  whv  killed.  III,  89^  894;  Major  Heinzd- 
man's  firm,  untemporizing  treatment  of  In- 
dians, and  good  results,  896. 

Colorado,  steamer,  first  on  regular  line  to 
China,  III,  ^32. 

Colton,  David  D..  one  of  David  C.  Broderick's 
seconds  in  Broderick- Terry  dud,  IV,  224-227. 

Colton,  G.  Q.,  and  so-called  '^Colton  grants"  of 
San  Francisco,  III,  372,  ^73,  383,  384. 

Colton  Hall  at  Monterey,  II,  756. 

Colton,  Rev.  Walter,  chaplain  of  United  States 
frigate  Congress,  appointed  alcalde  of  Monte- 
rey in  July,  1846,  and  his  newspaper  "The 
Califomian."  11,  58S,  589;  dected  alcalde  in 
September,  1846,  and  his  administration,  589, 
590;  specimen  of  trial  before  him,  influence  of 
common  law,  first  trial  by  jury,  590,^1;  how 
obliged  to  sleep  armed,  599;  judge  of  first  prize 
court  in  California  in  1847,  extensive  author- 
ity and  jurisdiction  as  alcalde,  656:  how  he 
built  Colton  Hall,  756;  almost  unlimited  judi- 
cial power,  780. 

Columbia,  American  shifx  orders  to  sdze,  I, 
543;  first  voyage  of,  and  first  American  vessd 
to  circumnavigate  the  globe.  606, 697;  discov- 
ery of  Gray's  Harbor  and  Columbia  ri\'er, 
701. 

Columbia,  m  ining  town,  eariy  history  and  prog- 
ress of,  III,  118,  122,  123;  Alcalde  Sullivan  of, 
225;  anti-Chinese  movement  at,  264;  kiOing 
of  John  L.  Smith  and  lynching  of  John  S. 
Barclay.  301-304;  injury  done  to,  by  foreign 
miners'  license  tax  law  of  1850,  709. 

Columbia  river,  claimed  to  have  been  discov- 
ered by  Bruno  de  Heceta  in  1775, 1,  368;  dis- 
covered by  Robert  Gray  in  1792,  701;  Jonathan 
Carver's  notions  about  a  supposed  "great 
river  of  the  west"  in  1766,  711,  712;  Lewis 
and  Clarke's  expedition  to,  715-717:  Captain 
Smith's  settlement  on,  in  iSio.  720;  story  of 
Astoria.  720-726;  effect  of  war  of  181 2  and 
treaty  of  Plorida  on,  725-727. 

Columna,  Xuestra  Senora  de,  mission  in  Lower 
California,  I,  238. 

CtMusa  County,  name  of,  II,  795. 

Comisionados  of  pueblos,  I.  580. 

Commerce  and  trade,  the  Philij>pine.  I,  83.  04, 
decay  of  Spanish,  and  reasons,  i4j!i;  the  Dutch, 
149;  pearl  fisheries,  and  bow  they  were  farmed 
out.  150-156;  absence  ot,  in  Lower  Caliiornia. 
and  how  prices  were  fixed.  285.  2S6;  Govenior 
Pages'  attempt  to  fix  market  values,  533,  5^; 
Spanish  jealousy  of  foreigners,  619;  American 
smugglers,  621;  M.  de  R^sanofT's  extensive 
projects.  624-628:  with  Russians  justified  by 
Govertior  Sola,  662. 

Northwest  coast  fur  trade  (for  particulars, 
see  Contents,  I.  xxxii),  66S-710;  Hudson  s 
Hay  Company,  its  charter  and  monopolv.  712 
713;  Northwest  Company  of  Montrtaf.' anci 
Alexander  Mackenzie's  great  projects',  ^is. 
719;  Missouri  Fur  Companv,  John  Jacob 
Astor's  plans.  British  Northwest  Conii>any, 
Pacilic  Fur  Comjyany,  and  stor\- of  Astoria. 
72c^727. 

John  Rogers  Cooper's  arrival  in  1823,  and 
employment  as  a  trader,  II,  72;  foreign  mer- 
cantile houses  in  1824  and  bide  business, 
some  encouragement  of  foreign  commerce' in 
i><^9.  9^>;  experience  of  Captain  William  H 
Cutniingbam.  104;  caravan  trade  with  New 
Mexico,  155;  in  1832  with  Russians  and  Amer- 
icans, 161,  162;  of  Russians  at  Fort  Ross.  174- 
176;  Governor  Chico's  fulininations  against. 
221..  221;  of  Russians  up  to  their  withdniwal 
in  1842.  285,  286;  "bide  droghers"  and  their 
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_  s,  38g;  eaTavart  imde  up  to  1843*  jjp, 
j^Jt  Mi^«;h  arena cuinuiercisd  t^gulaLiun^, 
j4i;  PJo  ricn's,  3^3;  kmp<jrt5.  and  export-s  iu 
jfifri  and  4i4t,  hi4c,  lallow  jlud  fur 

C  condition  an  III  ^^^\•       •  1  ?  r        ii  Sni  [■  i r' 

Ifp  to  iK^r.  111. 

diJwi.  ■    -I       ri  ! 

4»v  01 

I     ;  ■ ..:  I  ...  .  ;  >  •  r..  .1:3, 

Truilfc!  MiLb  J'iiKin,  lli^  4^1,  43*.  i*^*:  iiade, 
4j^T  l.vSi  iiovcfnor  Uifi^lrr  nn  Trw?  triidc,  IV» 
•ji:;  Pr.  L4b»jiis!;  on  tla^l  Li-nh  1^  n  !'  liincs^r, 
lior   I tri Ileitis  to  trade  pr"  ■  ccific 

contmn  l^WkMind  ^ent  prn^ ,  .,  3150, 

Gt*^'-'  ""r    I     ■■^    i'.    !  S*jX  cm    l  ■  .'.h:!:    'jI,  aild 

CJiii  .  SiXii  Francisco  i^liiim- 

;berr,r  ,  ,.,,,.„  ,.  .-...p.. 

Commerce  of  the  Prat ries/'  Di»  Gregg's  book » 
III. 

Coinmtssiofiera,  Batik — ^  Baiilc  CcMnutission* 

Commi'S'Sikinpr    eini|^iitii.  Kil^^rd  MirGowun 
11^^  111  j8m  mid  iK.^,  and  hy>v  be  i^jtpculcd  his 
olTuc,  IVViSti,  itfi>. 
Commii.sfvif*ncrTi  or  the  funded  debt  of  San  Fr^ii^ 
,111,  v/j.  .?rj7^  40U.  401- 

•     I  the  sinking  ftuid:  atSati  Fnui- 

I  mnfrrMjiliitiniii  to  fiA  freights 

1   States,  ftidiaa-war 


mni'.  ii  .1 
with  *  iv  ii 


L%  II,  51^1,  591;  t*ipir3k"i 
[  n  M  orm  I  n>i» vtn  t  ion  *j  f 
c if,  7^1;  how  ninrle  and 


didujit(Hl  as  Uw  r*i  stale,  71^7 niifttnK 
cn^itoms  adoiiicti  us  piirt  oj,  III,  35^,  i55, 

urjiiiiuiis  in  pueblos.  1. 5^i»       Monterey  afone 
hiid,  ntark«J  out  in  i^jn,  tl, 
oitimunisin^   Cafifurnia's    persistent  statul 
itgain^it ,  JV^  7iu 

Mtfiitinnity  profperty— sef"  Prf*perty. 

jV  San  |o(&i  de,  missioa  of  Lower  Call- 
.  I» 

f*jrl,      ri,  FT,!  1  •.■ii:uio,  presidcnl  of  Mei:- 
PQ  Irtjia  E  1 V,  41^. 

"Comtiiini.t  I     and  its  cutuiectfttu 

milh  RjtL'i;  .  ij.  III,  7^p. 

Coinpte,  Augniiiii,  fcUte  .sen«ii>r  (i>  iS7Q,  re50- 
luiicin  to  exj^iiit^r  HHrd3  judjifncnl  Iroin  sen- 
ate tint  rnal,  IV,  4JHHIJ3. 

tinisiwlL,  tii'ory.  citniiectiod  wtth  WiiShoe 

III,  i^r 


sih'er  miittit, 
Cotnslm  k  I'-HleAiMl  I'l 
ill  I86i,  IV. 
di»covere*i  on. 


tIT  yidd 
first 

•  •    .  v.(>^i; 

'-^nln  de  la«  ml^iofiiiry 
i  •  -  iriitrc  .ictiiin^^  4K2; 

VK  '  ifectarrfl  insane 

■  r  ■.!.!    .  h 1  i  ;,  of,  I,  74;  p4J5jtjf»ft, 

'    •    ,      '4.  war  ship,  sent  hy  Kmiiciforte  to 
jfHiijiJ  f  jitst  tn  war  with  Frsnre.  I^  ^"j,  5H1. 
CoDciUationf  coum  of,  utuler  MejdcaD  Law^  ll» 


777;  appticntloii  tjl  pr Inert pl^  ol,  ili  mining 

la  WIS,  III,  360. 

d   ,  [  1,  H..  member  oJ  railroad  commis- 

.  iV,  64^;  lavor  maoitestetl  to 
:\  investigslioo  ia  iJ9£ji,  situi  un- 

.1  r  fi;;, 

i  ft,  IV^  2fh%i  Civil  war  s^^ilht 
'  rit  tL*  spring  «|  ifib^  (for 


■  ry 

111-..!  :m.j;-.|i  1  ,  ;.    I  •  is.Jud 

emttijHttv  ol,  ill  IN  ii>i|,  ^j,^ 

yfur,  punishment  InV 

S  I  .  i:  rtiitv.l  .-,  L^.  -  11  .....iFLtmity  to 
J'  ^.  JyJ- 

..L'!  Jumtwro    Berry's    power  of» 

i^r  1:  M  .  Iiiifl  ufPo|*c  Ckmcfit  XIV.*  J.  414; 
caiJtril  III  qiiestii>ji,  420^  tlei'itl-eU  tii  hb  favor. 
rn^ u nipt  ion  c^f  bhnr,  ^^t:  Lastten  ituihori  f  eid 

tn  adniiinst't^r 


Congress  of  "  i 

Alta  Call  for! 
Congress,  V  nl  t  l>  l  i . 

in  1846^  II,  4^r.  an 

15.571;  at  San  Peth 

and  then  10  San  Fr 

in  Dececnber,  and  ^> 
617;  Com  mo*  [ 

and  Ma/atLin,  644. 
Cotiklin,  AI%'.;ih  R..,  nDminiLtif>n  for  Iteuteuatit- 

govcnu.ir  ia  i8Sj,  and  vo<e,  IV,  66^, 
Conner,  Commodore        lead^  Cm  led  Stales 

nav^d  forces  agttinst  Mexico  in  t)HLj6,  II.  6^6. 
Cohiiess,  John,  asjicBiblyTv  ■    p  'linjr 
miHioii  lii  »||ow  all  imi^^  <A 
ahsenve,  IV,  132;  Anli  J  iL<; 
for  |*i(vcritor  In  ' 


i*re  y  sobern  no  dc  1» 

!    .   V  rtb  Pacific 
'.m  July 
I'HiUrey^ 

.  ."  S»iJi  I  irgo 
'  intM  tht:  Uiy, 
1  rclirniui^hes 
1 1    r  izin^  Guayma$ 


Unitt'd  SliittfM  sen.  I 


\ 

CV'll^ 


hj^San  1' rant  isco '"short 
n  "Ij-jfiu  lijiir?,"  _3i,^i  tfe- 
■  '  ''■       '"ck."  ^5, 

■  onlroUed  hy» 

ii'ij  his  ei.|^ora- 


liotis,  I,  34B,  £49 
Conscription  lavv-A^  and  dmfl  riots  lit  Civil  war. 
IV,  358.  359' 

Coii^signecf  goods,  taxes  upon,  111.  43}  ^  IV^ 


t  [J,  !  ifi.  □rj7. 


C«ri  -.1...^ 

and  Will  Mm  W 


Virginia  mi  neon  Comstoek  lode, 
/.a,  IV,  54f^i;  de<:lioe  in  yidd 

'A- 

■li  iict  of  5a  n  Fran  Cisco,  111,  634^ 
Mor»i,re  Hawes*  coiniccltun  with, 
Hiivvkcs'  renmrkic  aljont, 
ures  ot,  63 2;  6s j;  operation 
►i,  IV.  praise  of,  by 
in  EHf.?,  27:^ 

I,  to  Gov* 
its  f  rew 


CoilA,L.lU-.:..;, 

tuwiirdji,  IL 
lor,  711-715; 
plun^  71  - 

Met-c ; 
of  (Imi  , 

ixwiiii.  .-,.[ 
774;  |i««vment  (4  t-  ■ 
of  work,  7*1  ji.  7g4; 
Francisco  and  Sah^iiiEuciu 
ia49,  IV.  50. 


dl 


•  [rr  jind  work 
II.  x^wif, 

.i:e 

o  t>>[ ,  LJj  1^4^  ^ud 
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Constitutional  Convention  of  1878-9,  move- 
ments towards,  IV,  446,  52(>;  act  of  1876  sub- 
mitting: question  of,  to  vote,  575;  Governor 
Irwin's  lar^e  part  in  briniring  about,  ^j;  vole 
for,  and  act  o!  1878  for  calling,  586;  election  of 
dclc^tes,  612-614;  meelinj^  at  Sacramento  in 
September,  1878,  and  character  of  delegates, 
615.  616, 

Proceedings  and  work  of  (for  particulars, 
sec  Contents,  IV,  xxxviii),  615-640;  act  of 
1880  for  publication  of  debates.  652, 
Constitution  of  1H49,  how  adopted,  II,  774; 
election  to  ratify,  prin(in.(;  ami  distribution 
of,  775:  excellence,  ratification  and  proclama- 
tion of,  783-785;  chanees  proiwsed  in  1856, 

III,  5^7.  558;  Governor  McUougal  for  amend- 
ing, IV,  84;  Govenior  Bigier  Tor  amending, 
Ii7i  i;?9.  177.  178;  Governor  Johnson  for 
amendmg,  197;  amendment  of,  in  18^6,  197; 
question  of  constitutional  convention  in  1857, 
1858  and  i860,  198,  231,  254;  Governor  Downey 
favors  constitution  of  1849  with  veiy  few 
amendments,  275;  amendments  of  1862,  298, 
299,  3J9.  340;  proposed  amendments,  501,  529, 
567;  amendment  of  187 1,  646. 

Constitution  of  1879,  regarded  in  advance  as 
panacea  for  all  ills,  IV,  583;  election  and  rati- 
fication of,  vote  for  and  against.  638,  639;  com- 
parison with  obi,  639,  640;  important  provi- 
sions of  old,  left  out  of  new,  646;  proposed 
amendments  in  1880  and  r88i,  651.  658;  effect 
of  provisions  of,  on  legislature  of  1S81.  and 
William  H.  Parks,  speaker  of  assembly's, 
opinion  about,  661-663;  effect  in  increasing 
expenditures,  665:  Govenior  Perkins  on,  666; 
amendments  proposed  in  1884,  681:  amend- 
ments of  1884,  687;  amendments  of  18S3,  6jo, 
691;  amendments  proposed  in  1886,  703; 
"Heath  amendment,"  and  its  defeat,  703,  705; 
numerous  proposed  amendments  of  18S7.  716. 

Coiislilution  of  rnited  States— see  United 
States  Constitution. 

Constitiilioii,  rnittMl  Stales  frigate,  in  N  irth 
I'acific  in  1846.  II.  457. 

Consuls  of  iKicigii  governments  in  San  I'raii- 
cisco  \\\  1S35.  III.  412. 

Contra  C'osia  Count v,  original! v  calle-l  M.aint 
Diablo,  II.  7.,,;.  7.,}.' 

Contra  Costa  lu-nititains,  II.  Sj^i. 

Contract  and  l-"inaiire  Comi»aiiy.  IV,  .y)\,\ 
Governor  Hootli  s  remarks  about.  s"i. 

Contract  system  of  milling  at  Soul>hyvillt_-.  Ill, 
>32- 

Contradanza.  II,  507. 
Contreras,  battle  of.  II.  6.18. 
Conventions— sec  Tolilic s. 

Convents  for  edu*  atiot)  «»f  clergy  proi>ose(l  by 

(iovernoi  E<  heandia.  II. 
Conversi',  CharU  s  I'.,  arro^lrd  and  imprisoned 

bv  assembly  of  iS;.^-^.  IV.  530. 
Convevaiu  es.  act  of  iS.v.  com  rrnint:.  "I,  .S(x). 
Conway  homii  idc-  at  Coulter\  iilc.  ill.  711. 
Cook,  ("aptain  Janu  s,  Novate  s,  I.  ('7<>-^'71- 
Cooke,  M.iriin      ,  st.ite  st-natni  in  iS^i.  advo- 
cate «•!  NT;iriati'>  (;.  Willcjo  s  projects,  IV.  73; 

a)4:ainst  im^iti\e  sl;i\<-  law  and  m-KTofS,  ^s. 
Cooke,  rhilip  St.  John.  licMitfiKitit  in  ommand 

of  Moim-'U  b.itt.ilion  in  i^r/,  II,  6ji^,  return 

lr>  l-:astfrn  states.  (..;-). 
Cook,  (irove  (\.  arriv.d  in  iSji.  II.  3U. 
Cook.  John,  assemblyman  in  iSsr,  moveas^ainst 

smi»kin>(-  and  cdiewin,^  in  le.i.;i  'l;iti\ c  sessions, 

IV.  7H.  79- 

Cooley,  ("reortre.  law  agt-nt  of  land  commis- 
sion in  lS:i2.  III.  O-iS. 

Coomln  s.  Nathan,  arrival  in  iSj;,  II.  532;  em- 
ployed by  Stephen  Smith  al  Budega  in  18.13, 
376i 


Cooney,  John,  cautioned  by  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  111,  530;  arrested 
and  sent  out  of  state,  616. 

Coon,  Henry  P.,  police  judge  of  San  Francisco 
in  1856,  III,  654;  decision  of  charges  again^ 
David  C.  Broderick  and  David  S.  Tcrr>'  for 
intending  to  fight  a  duel,  IV,  236;  mayor  erf 
San  Francisi^o  in  1864,  action  in  compromise 
with  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  471. 

Coon  Hollow,  name  of  mining  camp.  11,  736. 

Cooper,  Charles  H.,  as5^iate  of  Isaac  Gra- 
ham, arrested  and  sent  to  Mexico  in  1840,  II, 
273. 

Cooper,  Ellwood.  president  of  state  board  of 
horticulture,  and  the  good  he  accompUshed, 
IV,  676.  *~  — . 

Cooper,  John  Rogers,  arrival  in  1823,  II,  72;  em- 
ployment as  trader  by  jgovernment,  73;  Gov- 
ernor Victoria's  abusive  statements  about, 
in  1831,  136,  137. 

Copart,  Father,  Indian  vocabulary,  I,  168. 

Copeland,  Alexander,  employed  by  Stephen 
Smith  at  Bodega  in  1843,  11.  376. 

Copinger,  John,  arrival,  ana  story  aboat,  II, 
276,  277. 

Copi>er  ores,  II,  549,  550,  IV,  466. 

Cora,  Belle,  III,  471.  473,  474,  5i5- 

Cora,  Charles,  murder  of  William  H.  Richard- 
son by,  in  1855,  III,  471;  money  and  counsel 
for  his  defense.  473,  474;  trial,  474,  475;  seiz- 
ure by  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee 
of  1836.  507,  508;  incarceration,  510,  511;  trial 
by  committee  and  sentence,  511-513;  marriage 
with  Belle  Cora,  515;  execution,  funeral,  and 
monument,  518. 

Coras,  Indians  of  Lx)wer  California,  1,  156-244, 
267-26;. 

Crtrdoba,  Alberto  de,  "ingeniero  estraordi- 
nario"  and  his  labors  in  California,  I,  575- 
.S8o. 

Cordonazos  de  San  Francisco,  I,  204,  aos. 
Cordua,    Theodor,  arrival  in  1841,  It,  331; 

settlement  at  New  Mecklenburg,  735. 
Corinth,  battle  of  in  Civil  war,  Iv,  31.^. 
C-»rinoranls.  II.  566. 
Corn— see  Maize. 

Cornell  watt  h  fa*  lorvand  William  C.  Ralston's 

comieition  with,  IV.  553. 
Cornwall.  William  A..  secretar>*  of  senate  of 

isss.  assault  on  Charles  A.  Tutlle.  remo\al 

from  ofbce,  and  claims  for  extra  pav,  IV, 

lA 

Corona,  Jos<5  Maria,  judge  at  Tcpic,  Mexico. 

dischaiKes  Stephen  Smith  from  false  accus;i- 

lions  of  Henry  Kirby  in  1845,  II,  377. 
Coronado.  Francisco  Vasijuez  de,  exjxdition 

of,  I,  67-(k>. 
Coronel,  Antonio,  II.  351.  578. 
Corothers,  Anderson  cSc  Co.'s  banking  house, 

ill.  4  t3 

Corporations,  c  onsidered  in  constitutional  ct>n- 
vention  of  1840,  II.  765;  statutes  of  1850  ctin- 
(•erniniLj:,  S<k>;  Governor  Downey's  views  on. 
IV,  275  ;  (rovernor  Booth  on,  501  ;  Governor 
I'ac  hei-o  orj.  5>S  ;  Governor  Irw  in  on.  56S; 
act  of  i,S7S  imiM.siiig  tax  or  issue  or  traiisit-r 
of  stork  of,  s^^i  :  oonsideretl  in  constitnl ional 
c-onvenlion  r)f  iS7H-<>.  62S,  6>i.  6.;"; ;  incjuiries 
about,  :  propositions  in  legislature  of  1880. 
6j9  :  Governor  Bartlelt  on,  711;  accumulative 
voting,  713. 

Corral,  Ponciano,  military  leader  in  NicaraRU.! 
at  time  of  William  Walker's  filibuster  e\i>e- 
dition.  III,  770.  771  ;  action  as  lea»ler  ot  \x 
Kitimist  party.  77.t-77g  ;  arrested  by  Walker, 
ti  ied,  c  onvii  ted  ami  e\cvute<l.  7M .  7.S2. 

Corrales,  |o>o.  hammed  under  legal  sentence  at 
Sonora  in  1852,  III,  294. 
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Corte  de  Madera,  how  Luis  Antonio  ArgUdlo 
brought  timt>er  from,  to  San  Francisco,  II, 
51-53- 

Cortdyou,  John  A,,  follower  of  Henry  A.  Crabb 

in  Sonora,  III,  8ii. 
Cortereal,  Caspar,  I,  125. 
Cort^  Father  Juan,  I,  485. 
Cortds,  Hernando,  connection  with  California 

(for^rticulars,  see  Contents,  I,  ix,  x),  37-54, 

Cortds,  Gulf  of— see  Gulf  of  California. 
Cosby,  John  D.,  state  senator  in   1856,  IV, 
190. 

*'  Cosmopolitan  Company/'  its  colonization 
scheme.  II,  190-aoi. 

Cosmopolitanism  of  San  Francisco,  III,  403,  404. 

Costans6,  Migud,  ennneer,  sails  for  California, 
I.  309 ;  on  search  for  Monterey,  318 ;  second 
journey  in  search  of  Monterey,  329. 

Costumes,  of  Indian  "hioh"  of  Point  Reyes  in 
Drake's  time,  I,  91 ;  Alexander  Selkirk  on 
Juan  Fernandez  in  1709,  103 ;  Sebastian  Vis- 
caino,  139;  Indian  women  in  Lower  Califor- 
nia, 269;  St.  Francis,  293,  204;  Junipero 
Serra,  449 ;  "soldados  de  cuera,'^'  515,  636. 

Dresses  at  Monterey  ball  in  1815,  639; 
Yankee  ship's  captain  in  1816,  645 ;  of  In- 
dians, 786,  789;  female  Indian  Robinson 
Crusoe  on  San  Nicolas  Island,  796;  Pedro 
Angulo,  captain  of  Spanish  brig  Aquila,  II, 
69;  Dr.  Robert  Semple  as  Bear  Flag  man, 
448,  449;  Fremont  in  1846,  449;  gentleman 
in  old  California  times,  487,  488 ;  Don  Tomas 
Vorba,  489;  ladies  in  old  California  times, 
490,  491 ;  lower-class  Califomlans,  505. 

Of  typical  miner  of  1849,  735.  '11.  46;  of 
miner  who  would  not  make  a  "nigger"  of 
himsdf,  172 ;  of  old  San  Francisco  hremen, 
3^ ;  of  Charles  Cora  on  his  arraignment  for 
murder  of  Richardson,  474;  of  Broderick 
and  Terry  at  duel,  IV,  226,  227. 

Cosumnes  Indians,  I,  765;  II,  64. 

Cosumnes  river,  111,  45 ;  called  also  Mocosme, 
81 ;  its  mouth,  109. 

Cota,  Francisco,  administrator  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara mission  in  1839,  298. 

Cota,  Pablo,  sergeant,  services  at  Pun'sima 
mission,  I,  457,  458 ;  at  San  Fernando,  484 ; 
at  Santa  In^z,  491. 

Cotter,  John,  San  Francisco  alderman,  duel 
with  John  Nugent,  IV,  220,  221. 

Cotton  at  missions  in  1834,  II,  207. 

Cone;ars,  II,  561. 

CouUerville,  mining  town.  Ill,  112,  135. 

Counticrs,  division  of  state  into,  and  their 
names,  II,  793-797 ;  officers  and  elections  of, 
997  ;  government  act  of  1880,  IV.  655:  act  of 
1880  dedared  unconstitutional,  658 ;  act  of 
1883,  676. 

Courts — see  Judicial  Department. 

Covarrubias,  Jos<  Maria,  commissioner  to 
Lower  California  in  1845,  H.  3^;  commis- 
sioner to  Mexico,  394,  305 ;  estimate  of  ex- 
penses of  public  ball  at  Ojs  Angeles  in  1845, 
508;  appointed  by  Pio  Pico  secretary  of 
state  in  July.  1846,  577 ;  in  conslilulional 
convention  of  184^,  770;  judge  of  superior 
tribunal  of  justice  in  1849,  777;  legislature 
of  1853,  III,  722. 

Covillaud,  Charles,  and  how  Marysville  was 
named  after  his  wife,  II,  735. 

Cow-boys,  III,  879-881. 

Cowden,  D.  H.,  in  constitulioiuil  convention  of 

1878-9,  iV,  638. 
Cowdery,  John  F.,  speaker  of  assembly  in  1S80, 

IV.  651. 

Cowie,  Thomas,  murder  and  mutilation  of,  in 
^6, 11.443. 


Cows  in  California  in  1853,  I33- 

Coyote-hole  mining,  III,  64,  65. 

Coyoteville  near  Nevada  City,  III,  65. 

Coz,  Father  Migud  de  la  Campa,  I,  ^12,  313; 

temporary  president  of  missions  of  Lower 

Califoniia  in  1873,  364;  in  Alta  California,  364; 

on  voyage  of  Bruno  de  Heceta  in  1775,  367, 

393- 

Crabb,  Henry  A.,  early  career.  III,  806;  visit  to 
and  designs  upon  Nicaragua,  807;  filibuster 
expedition  against  Sonora,  his  failure  and  ex- 
ecution at  Cavorca  (for  particulars,  see  Con- 
tents, III,  xxxvi),  807-814;  state  assemblyman 
in  1852,  IV,  81,  07,  98;  action  in  regard  to 
state  capital  at  Vallejo,  114;  state  senator  in 
1853,  131;  action  in  1854  on  charges  against 
Joseph  C.  Palmer,  148;  candidate  for  United 
States  senate  in  1856,  185;  also  in  1857,  206. 

Crabs,  II,  567. 

Cradle,  miner's — see  Rocker. 

Crandall,  Jared  B.,  stagecoach  proprietor  and 
driver  in  1850,  III,  334, 

Cr?ne,  A.  M.,  state  senator  in  1864,  proposed 
anti-railroad  legislation,  IV,  468. 

Crane,  William  W.,  Republican  nominee  for 
state  senator  in  1878,  defeated  by  sand-lots 
candidate  John  W.  Bones,  IV,  610. 

Crary,  O.  B.,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1856,  III,  626. 

Creaner,  Charles  M.,  judge  of  tenth  district 
court,  resident  of  Sonora,  III,  126;  with- 
stands a  crowd  of  lynchers  in  1850,  283;  char- 
acter, 292;  in  juxtaposition  wif.h  Benjamin 
F.  Moore,  293;  capital  sentences  by,  294,  296; 
leave  of  absence  to,  IV,  131. 

Credit  Mobilier  in  connection  with  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company,  IV,  492. 

Cremony,  John  C,  captain  in  California  Col- 
umn, in  service  in  Civil  war,  IV,  327. 

Crescent  City,  II,  539;  tides  at,  540;  Laura  Vir- 
ginia and  other  schooners  at,  in  1850,  III,  834. 

Crescent  Engine  Company  No.  10  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Ill,  ^18. 

Crescent  Mills,  mininf^  camp,  III,  82,  102. 

Crespi,  Father  Juan,  journey;  to  California,  I, 
311;  on  exi>edition  in  search  of  Monterey, 
that  discovered  San  Francisco  bay  in  176.J, 
318;  devoted  to  Junipcro  Serra,  323;  second 
search  for  Monterey,  329;  at  site  of  San  An- 
tonio mission  in  1769,  339,  340;  names  Jesus 
de  Tcmblores  river,  now  Santa  Ana,  342;  at 
site  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  346;  named  to  ac- 
company Bruno  de  Hecata  in  1774,  366;  his 
account  of  discovery  of  San  Francisco  bay, 
383,  387;  last  visit  to  San  Francisco,  death 
and  honors  paid  him,  42t>-422. 

Crcvicing  in  mining,  III,  48. 

Crigler,  J.  C,  assemblyman  in  i8;^o,  IV,  438. 

Crime  and  criminals,  influx  of,  in  1849-50,  III, 
175.  176;  in  San  Francisco  just  previous  to 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  460-492. 

Crimes  and  punishments,  and  criminal  prac- 
tice, acts  of  1850.  II,  800;  practice  act  of  1851, 
IV,  67;  constitution  of  1879,  as  to  prosecutions 
by  information,  631. 

Criminals  sent  up  from  Guanajuato  in  Mexico, 
I.  582. 

Crittenden,  Alexander  P..  friend  of  David  S. 
Terry,  III,  580,  586,  58*/,  connection  with  Wil- 
liam Walker's  seizure  of  Nicaragua  Accessory 
Transit  Company  in  1856,  786,  787;  assembly- 
man in  1850,  Iv,  (p\  candidate  for  Ignited 
States  senator  iti  1857,  203;  how  and  why 
killed  by  Laura  I).  Fair,  and  verdict  of  public 
opinion,  515,  516. 

Crittenden,  John  J.,  of  Kentucky,  plan  to  save 
Union  bv  compromise  in  1861,  IV,  278. 

Crocker,  C.  &  Co.— see  C-  Crocker  &  Co. 
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Crocker,  Charles,  how  interested  in  railroad 
business,  IV,  445.  464^  465;  ability  as  superin- 
tendent of  construction,  479,  480,  493; 
dence  on  "Nob  Hill,"  San  Francisco,  his 
high  fence  and  why  he  built  it ,  603, 604;  Dennis 
Kearney  and  Workingmen's  threats  against, 
Scu;  driving  of  golden  spike  of  Southern  Pa- 
cinc  railroad  by.  671. 

Crocker,  Edwin  B.,  prominent  Republican  in 
1856,  IV,  193;  how  interested  in  Cen»ral  Pa- 
cific railroad,  456. 

Crocker,  Timothy,  associate  of  William  Walker 
in  Nicaragua,  III,  773;  killed  at  first  battle  of 
Rivas,  773. 

Crockett,  Joseph  B.,  vain  attempt  to  reconcile 
Governor  Johnson,  General  Sherman  and  San 
Francisco  vi^lance  committee  of  1856,  III, 
535-539;  candidate  for  congress  in  i86t,  IV, 
'  388. 

Crockett,  pioneer,  trouble  about  his  pretty  wife, 
III,  191,  192. 

Croix,  Marques  de,  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  I 
299.333,336.351-  ,         ..^     .  . 

Croix,  Teodoro  de,  comandaiitc  of  "Provincias 
Intemas,"  I,  415;  zeal  for  California,  420.  423, 
436.  527,  540. 

Crook,  General  George,  in  Civil  war.  IV,  380. 

Crooks,  James  B.  M.,  first  street  lamps  in  San 
Francisco,  III,  424. 

Crooks,  Ramsey,  connection  with  John  Jacob 
Astor,  in  Astoria,  I,  721,  722,  725. 

Crooks,  Thomas,  death  sentence  of,  commuted 
by  Governor  Bigler,  III,  294. 

Crosby,  Elisha  O.,  state  senator  in  1850,  report 
in  favor  of  common  law,  II,  798,  799;  petition 
against  gambling,  IV.  70;  opposition  to  re- 
moval of  capital  from  San  Jos*.  75. 

Cross,  marvelous,  at  Monterey.  I,  330. 

Cross,  Charles  W.,  state  senator  in  1884,  friend 
of  Aaron  A.  Sargent,  IV.  682,  683. 

Crouch,  Robert,  in  constitutional  convention  of 
1878-^,  IV.  638. 

Crow,  Jim — see  Jim  Crow. 

Crowe,  John,  iiivestijratcd  by  San  Francisco 
Vigilance  conunittcc  of  1S56.  ill.  520;  ordered 
to  leave  state,  530,  559;  deportation.  565. 

Crown  l^oirit  mine  on  Conistock  lt)dc,  and  bo- 
nanza, IV.  542;  how  a  "deal"  in,  was  manip- 
ulated, 543. 

Cruz,  Antonio,  lynched  at  Shaw's  Flat  in  1851, 
III.  286.  287. 

Cuatro  Rsquinas  near  Rivas  in  Nicaragua,  ill, 

802. 

Cuchillones  Indians  of  Contra  Costa,  I,"  570, 
736,  737. 

Cuk  Umbers,  lar^;e  cultivation  of.  Ill,  205. 

Cuera.  soldados  de— see  St)lda<ios  de  cuera. 

Cuevas,  Father  Pedro,  attacked  by  Gentile 
Indians  near  San  josd-  mission  in  1805.  1,  612. 

Cuevas,  Luis  de,  in  charge  of  customs  depart- 
ment at  Ixireto  in  Lower  California  in  1829, 

II.  121. 

Cummings,  Rev.  Hiram,  chaplain  of  assembU' 
of  187 1-2,  report  on  value  of  his  services,  IV, 

Cunningham.  James,  introducer  of  steam-paddy 

for  grading  in  San  Francisco,  III,  371- 
Cunningham,  T..  on  black  list  of  San  Francisco 

vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  564,  565;  sent 

out  of  state,  616. 
Cunningham.  William  H.. captain  of  American 

ship  Courier,  vouches  for  Jedediah  S.  Smith 

in  iH2fi.  II,  loi ;  at  Santa  Calalina  Island  in 

1S27.  104.  105. 
Cutuiingham."  William,  on  black  list  of  San 

Francisco  vigilance  committeeof  i.S.s6.  IV,  ^(10. 
Curacies.  <livision  of  country  into,  in  1834,  II, 

185,  188,  189. 


"Curly-haired  Doctor."  Modoc  Indian,  ill,  814 
murders  by,  on  Rhett  Lake,  945,  946;  part  in 
Modoc  war,  946. 947,  948,  961.  970.  971 ;  further 
action  of,  and  about,  071,  980^  u8i. 

"Curiy-haired  Jack,"  Modoc  Indian,  part  in 
Modoc  war.  111,  961,  970,  071 ;  suicide.  077. 

Currency,  (questions  in  Civil  war  time,  IV.  320. 
331;  specific  contract  act  of  1863,  346-34^ 
Governor  Irwin  in  favor  of  gold  and  silver 
as,  570. 

Currey,  John,  candidate  for  governor  in  1851), 
IV,  218;  elected  in  1863  Justice  of  supreme 
court,  353;  candidate  in  1867,  404. 

Curtis  Creek,  mining  locality.  Ill,  131. 

Curtis,  H.  P.  Major,  judge-advocate  of  court- 
martial  that  tried  Modocs,  111,  978. 

Curtis^  James  F.,  in  command  of  First  Cali- 
fornia Guard  in  18^,  III,  487;  chief  of  police 
of  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  ot  i85('. 
525;  pursuit  of  Edward  McGoi^-an,  645;  chief 
of  police  of  San  Francisco,  654. 

Curtis,  Joseph  R.,  sub-prefect  of  San  Francisco 
in  1849.  II.  727. 

Curtis,  N.  Green,  regent  of  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, IV,  675. 

Cushing,  Caleb,  United  States  attorney-general 
in  1856,  III,  578,  579. 

Cushing,  Robert,  street  shooting  affray  with 
James  P.  Casey  and  others.  III,  479;  enemy  of 
Casey,  511;  sentence  against,  by  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of         revoked,  530. 

Cusick,  James,  investigation  of,  and  orders 
against,  by  San  Francisco  vigilance  com- 
mittee of  1856,  III,  Sjao;  ordered  to  leave 
state,  and  flies  to  interior,  530,  565,  618. 

Custodia  of  San  Gabrid,  as  proposed  in  17S2, 
li  453- 

Custom-house,  United  States,  buildings  occa- 
pied  by,  in  San  Francisco  in  early  <&ys.  III. 
346,  354,  3^,  4":  new  building  in  1854,  430; 
purchase  of  lot  for,  IV,  166,  167. 

Customs,  minine,  evolution  of  (for  particulars, 
see  Contents,  III,  xvii,  xviii),  251-271. 

Customs,  revenue,  how  fixed  by  Governor 
Arguelio  in  1823,  11,  72;  in  1829, 120;  in  Lower 
Califomia,  121;  abuses,  and  reorganization 
of  department,  228,  233;  inquiry  into,  in  iS4V 
and  abuses,  322;  amount  and  division  of  in 
1845,  373.  374;  Governor  Mason's  ser\'ices  in 
reference  to,  in  1848. 675,  676;  collected  at  San 
Francisco  in  1852,  III.  J07. 

Cutler,  Rev.  Rufus  P.,  IV,  235. 

Cutler,  James  H.,  state  harbor  commissioner, 
IV,  7oq. 

Cyaue,  United  States  sloop-of-war,  in  Califomia 
in  1842,  II,  309;  atSaucelito  in  iH.»3.  4X1.  [Mrt 
in  conquest  of  Califomia,  457.  459.  .vS'J. 
629;  at  Mazatian  in  1847,  644;  at  San  jos<i  del 
Cabo,  I^wer  California.  645;  assists  in"  seizing 
piratical  schooner  j.  M.  Chapman  at  San 
Francisco  in  1863,  IV,  345. 

Cypres,  Father  Marcdino,  at  foundatioo  of 
Santa  In^z  mission,  I,  492. 

Cypress,  Monterey.  II,  554- 


UABY'S  FERRY  on  Mad  river,  Indian  attack 

upon.  III,  926-928. 
Daby,  Mrs.,  adventures  among  Indians,  IHi 

926-928. 

Daggett,  John,  lieutenant-governor  in  1S83,  IV. 

fi67;  against  "Barry  bill."  684. 68 s;  den.nim-ed 

by  Democratic  convention  of  1SH4,  6S5:  action 

at  extra  session  of  1886,  6(>8. 
Dale,  United  Slates  ship,  services  in  1S47, 

645,  658. 
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Dalton,  HeiiTVj  11,  412. 

Dampier,  VVifliam,  I,  102. 

Dana,  Richard  H.,  account  of  Californian  In- 
dians. I,  743,  744,  799;  his  "Two  Years  before 
the  Mast,"  11,  289-291;  account  of  Native  Cal- 
ifomians,  471,  472,  491,  492;  ot  the  mission- 
aries, 512. 

Dana,  William  G.,  marriage  and  naturaliza- 
tion in  1828,  II,  looj  death,  and  children,  470: 
vouches  for  Jedediah  S.  Smith,  101;  arrival 
in  1827,  278. 

Dancing,  at  Monterey  in  1815,  I,  639;  among 
Indians,  762-766;  among  old  Caliiornians,  II, 
5*>5-5<*8;  saloons  at  Sonora,  III,  12S;  balls  with- 
out lemalcs,  185.  186. 

Daniels,  Joseph,  IV,  122. 

Daniels.  William,  candidate  for  vice-president 

of  United  States,  IV,  686. 
Daiiskin,  George,  boy,  drowned  in  .Mad  river 

in  1862,  while  pursued  by  Indians,  III,  926, 

928. 

Danskin,  Mrs.,  killed  by  Indians  on  Mad  river 

in  1862.  Ill,  926. 
Danti,  Father  Antonio,  arrival  in  1790,  I,  460; 

surveys  for  missions,  476,  479;  exi>editions 

against  Indians,  564. 
Daubenbiss,  John,  employed  by  Stephen  Smith 

at  Bode^  in  1843,  l«.  376;  grantee  of  Bassett 

land  claim,  III,  700. 
"Dave,"  Modoc  Indian,  III,  978. 
David,  Jules,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigilance 

committee  of  1856,  III,  562,  565,  607,  608,  610, 

626,  633,  642. 
Davidson,  B.,  banking  house  of,  III,  443 
Davidson,  J.  B.,  lieutenant,  II,  427;  with  Gen- 
eral Keamy,  612;  at  battle  of  San  Pasqual, 

614. 

Davidson,  John  P,  charged  with  being  a  raiser, 
111,  197. 

Davidson,  Mount,  in  Nevada,  III,  157. 

Davis,  Charles  H.,  in  command  of  United 
States  sloop-of-war  St.  Marys,  rescues  Wil- 
liam Walker  from  Nicaraguan  allies  in  1857, 
111,802,803. 

Davis,  Henry  L.,  part  in  first  cable  railroad  in 
San  Francisco,  iV,  521. 

Davis,  Horace,  congressman  in  1877,  IV,  577; 
and  in  1880,  645;  "boycotting"  resolutions  of, 
in  Anti-Chinese  state  convention  of  1886,  702. 

Davis,  Isaac,  at  Sandwich  Islands  in  1790,  I, 
699. 

Davis,  Jefferson  C,  United  States  colonel,  in 
command  of  department  of  the  Columbia 
after  General  Canbv's  death,  infuses  new  life 
into  Modoc  war,  III,  974;  how  he  finished  the 
war,  974-976;  approves  sentence  of  court- 
martial  for  hanging  of  Captain  Jack  and 
other  Modocs,  978;  refusal  to  deliver  prison- 
ers to  Oregon  authorities,  980. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  United  Slates  senator  from 
Mississippi,  views  on  Clay's  compromise 
measures  of  1850,  II,  814^  protests  against  ad- 
mission of  California  into  Union,  S21,  822; 
United  States  secretary  of  war  in  1853,  con- 
nection with  William  Walker,  III,  761;  on 
Californian  Indian  war  claims,  IV,  1S6;  presi- 
dent of  Confederacy  in  Civil  war,  306,  314, 
343;  strategy  against  Genenil  Sherman  in 
(Georgia,  and  result,  383;  arrest  of,  after  Ap- 
pomattox, and  release.  392,  3«;3. 

Davis,  John  C,  arrival  in  183.^  II.  281. 

Davis,  Leven,  killed  at  Holden's  Garden  in 
1851,  III.  284. 

Davis,  William  H..  arrival  in  18.^8,  II,  iS«.;  o<»n- 
nection  with  San  I'raii«  isc«»  ayiiiilainienlo 
.sale  of  town  lots  in  i84<>.  III, 

Dawson, James  arrival  in  183.S,  II,  2S«r,  jKirt- 
nership  with  Edward  M.  Mcintosh,  aiul  how 
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he  dis:»olved  it,  277;  rip-saw  and  saw-pits, 
•77,  367. 

Dawson,  Rev.,  in  mines  in  1849,  111,  167. 

Day,  John  G.,  vice-president  of  Workingmen's 

Sarty,  IV,  600;  arrest  of.  605;  letter  to  Mayor 
ryant,  605,  606;  discharge,  re-arrest  and  re- 
discharge,  606. 
Daylor,  William,  discovers  gold  at  site  of 

Placerville  in  1848,  III,  67. 
Dayton  William  L., candidate  for  United  States 

vice-president  in  1856,  IV,  193. 
Dead  Chinamen,  IV,  100. 
Dead  rivers.  III,  146-149. 

Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  Governor  Low  on,  iV, 
^73;  Governor  Haight  on,  444;  act  of  1885 
industrial  home  of  adult  blind.  691. 

"Deals"  in  mining  stock,  IV,  542,  543. 

Death  valley,  II,  537. 

Debris,  quantity  and  effect  of.  III,  82,  83,  269: 
conllict  in  reference  to,  269;  in  legislature  01 
1S75-6.  IV,  574;  act  of  1878  creating  ofhce  of 
state  engineer,  589,  590:  special  commission 
of  1878  on  subject,  590;  Governor  Perkins  on, 
649*  drainage  act  oi  1880,  652;  Perkins'  spe- 
cial message  on,  660,  661;  efforts  in  1881  to 
repeal  drainage  act,  act  declared  unconstitu- 
tional, 661;  Perkins'  reasons  for  signing  act, 
665,666. 

Debt  and  financial  condition  of  state,  invalid 
debt  in  1857  ordered  paid,  III,  658-660;  accu- 
mulation ot  debts,  660,  661;  debt  in  i860,  661; 
Governor  Mc£)ougal  on,  in  1851,  IV,  86;  Bigler 
on,  in  1853,  116,  117;  in  1834,  137;  in  1856,  23^, 
231;  Johnson  on,  in  1858,  231;  Downey  on,  in 
1 861,  274;  in  1863,  330;  Stanford  on,  366,  367; 
Low  on,  372;  in  1865,  396;  in  1867,  404;  Haight 
on,  426;  Booth  on,  524,  525;  Pacheco  on, 
538;  Irwin  on,  567,  568;  in  1877,  583;  »"  1880. 
646;  Perkins  on,  in  1883,  665:  Stoneman  on, 
in  1885,  687;  in  1887,  706;  Bartlett  on,  711. 

Debtors,  statute  for  relief  of  imprisoned,  II,  800. 

Deck,  Auguste,  estate  of,  and  Governor  Bigler's 
recommendations,  IV,  157. 

Declaration  of  independence  of  California — see 
Independence. 

Deer,  II,  562. 

"Defensores  de  la  Independencia  y  de  las 
leyes"  of  1845,  II,  391,  392,  459,  578. 

"Defensores  de  la  Patria"  of  1844,  II,  342. 

Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  I,  103. 

De  Haro,  Francisco,  old  resident  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, II,  78,  110;  substitute  member  oi  terri- 
torial deputation  in  1830,  123;  member  in 
1833,  180;  alcalde  of  San  Francisco  in  1835, 
2^)3,  204;  clerk  of  major-domo  of  Mission 
Dolores  in  1840,  303. 

De  Haro,  Gonzalo,  voyage  of,  I,  682. 

De  Haro,  Ramon  and  Francisco,  captured  and 
shot  by  Americans  in  1846,  II,  446. 

De  Haven,  John  J.,  stale  senator  in  1873,  report 
on  closing  San  Francisco  streets  for  race- 
track, IV,  531. 

De  la  tJuerra.  Francisco,  member  of  depart- 
mental assembly  in  1843,  l',  l^- 

De  la  Cuesta,  Father  Felipe  Arroyo,  opposed 
to  republican  constitution  in  1827,  11,  87;  ac- 
tion as  missionary  of  San  ^uan  Bautista,  92, 
93;  amusement  with  Indian  children,  S24; 
Beechey's  story  of  his  simplicity  in  regard  to 
an  erring  youthful  Indian  couple,  524,  525. 

De  la  Guerra,  Pablo,  member  of  constitutional 
convention  of  1S49,  question  of  meaning  of 
word  ""while,"  II,  761,  769,  772;  state  senator 
ill  I  S3 1,  IV.  71^;  president  of  senate  and 
lieiiteiiaiil-governor  in  1861,  273,  274. 

Dela  'viucrra  y  Xoriejja,  Jos^  Antonio,  coniiec 
lion  with  defense  ol  country  against  Buenas 
Ayres   insurgents   in  1818,  I,  649,  656,  661; 
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swears  allei^ance  to  independence  and  em- 
pire of  Mexico,  II,  14;  services  in  Indian  out- 
break at  Santa  Barbara  in  1824,  62;  marriage 
of  daughter  to  William  E.  P.  Hartnell,  69.  70; 
census  of  i8a6  by,  86;  delegate  to  Mexican 
congress  in  1827,  89;  commissioner  to  investi- 
gate charges  against  Jos^  Maria  Herrera,  107; 
unfounded  charges  of  conspiracy  against,  in 
18^,  194. 

Part  in  territorial  deputation  of  1836  and 
independence  of  Caliiomia,  II,  231,  232;  in 
Santa  Barbara  congress  of  1837,  241;  in  terri- 
torial deputation  at  Monterev  in  1839,  256; 
marriage  of  daughter  to  Alfred  Robinson,  291; 
commissioner  to  treat  with  Michdtorena, 
35»»  352;  nomination  as  fourth  choice  for  gov 
ernor  in  1845,  367;  marriage  of  daughter  to 
Manuel  Jimeno  Casarin,  493,  494;  land  and 
poverty,  753- 
De  Lamanon  of  La  P^rouse's  expedition,  ac- 
count of  Indian  languages  at  Monterey,  I, 
797. 

De  Langle  of  La  P^rouse's  expedition,  I,  675, 
676. 

Delano,  Alonzo,  account  of  influx  of  crime  in 
1849-50,  III.  176;  of  outrages  on  Indians  in 
1850,  892,  893- 

Delano,  Columbus,  United  States  secretary  of 
interior  in  187^,  part  in  appointing  Modoc 
peace  commission,  ill,  949,  951,  952. 

De  la  Toba,  Fernando,  ensign  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia in  1827,  11.  86. 

De  la  Torre,  Joaquin,  in  Monterey  junta  to  pro- 
nounce against  Americans  in  1846,  11,  397; 
leader  of  Jos^  Castro's  forces  north  of  San 
Francisco  bay  in  1846,  445;  successful  strategy 
against  Fremont  and  Ford,  446-4^8. 

Deia  Torre,  Jos^,  conspirator  in  Soils'  rebdlion 
in  1829,  II,  109. 

De  la  Torre,  Raymundo,  conspirator  in  Solis' 
rebellion  in  1829,  and  arrest,  II,  iii;  sent  to 
Mexico,  and  there  released.  113.  114. 

Deliriunj  Ircmetis  in  earl)  nuiiiiij^  days.  III,  170. 

Del  N<irte  County.  Ill,  141;  Indian  reservation 
at  Smith's  river,  III,  930. 

De  l-orjg,  C"harles  H.,  I'nited  States  minister  to 
Jaj>an,  connexion  with  reception  oi  Japanese 
embassy  in  1872,  IV.  506,  507. 

Del  \'alle,  Ignat  io,  i)arl  in  Pablo  de  Tortilla's 
Indian  campaign  in  1824.  II,  64;  part  in  expul- 
sion of  Governor  \  ictoria  in  1831.  139;  com- 
missioner of  seculai  i/ation  of  Alission  Do- 
lores, 2ii).  220;  cai)lured  at  battle  of  San 
Buenaventura  in  1837,  2^0-253;  substitute 
member  of  departmental  lunla  in  1839.  263; 
complaints  ai^ainst,  by  Indians  of  San  Fran- 
cisco mission,  297;  substitute  member  of  de- 
partmental assembly  in  1843,  321^;  candidate 
tor  treasurer  of  M(nitere>'  in  1S45.  395. 

Del  \'alle,  Luis,  Mexican  consul  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1834,  connection  with  I'rench  filibus- 
ters, III,  743,  744;  arrest,  trial,  and  conviction 
for  \  iolalion  of  I'nited  Stales  neutrality  laws, 
475-J77. . 

Demarcation,  line  of.  between  Spaniards  and 

Portuguese,  I,  82-8^1. 
Democratic  Press,  sec  ession  newspaper  of  San 

Francisco  ir>  iS(:,5,  IV.  392. 
Demoiratic  party,  vote  in  San  Francisco  in 

1836,  III,  (y\(>\  in  Calii'ornia  iii_  1849.  iV,  50^  53; 

in  1850,  55.  56;  in  1851.  80,  81;  in  1853.  133-135; 

David        Hroderit  k  in  185.^,  151-15^;  in  1855, 

138,  139;  defeated  by  Know  XolliiniLrs  itj  i8s3, 

17 1,  173;  in  1836.  U)2,  193;  in  1837,  213;  in  1838. 

217,  218,  in  i83<j.  218. 

l^ecomjrton  triumi)h  in  1838  and  i85<),  IV, 

223,  249,  237,  238;  in  i8fK>,  271.  272;  iti  i8f)3, 
353;  i"  1864,  388,  38«);  in  1S65  and  i866. 


^  398;  triumph  In  1867,  4Q3.  4<H;  triumph 
in  1869,  425;  in  1870  and  1872,  497*  504;  in 
1872,  506,  512,  516,  517;  triumph  in  1875,  566; 
in  1876,  576,  577,  586,  592;  in  1878.  612-614;  in 
1879,  642-645;  in  1880,  657;  triumph  in  1882, 
667,  668;  in  1884,  682,  685,  686;  in  1886,  701.  702. 

Dempster,  Clancy  J.,  the  "ThcMnas  Jefierson" 
of  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of 
III,  522;  constitution  drawn  by,  522-524;  ad- 
dress to  public,  542-546;  rules  for  govemracrt 
of  executive  committee,  550,  551;  further 
action,  5^8,  569,  585,  587,  604,  607,  608:  contri- 
bution of  money,  626;  report  on  Rev.  William 
A.  Scott's  communication,  644,  645;  part  in 
resolution  of  final  adjournment,  648. 

Den,  Nicholas  A.,  physician,  arrival  in  1836, 11, 
280;  assists  Edward  McGowan  to  elude  offi- 
cers of  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of 
1856  in  Santa  Barbara  county.  111,  646. 

Denniston,  James  G.,  assists  Edward  McGowan 
to  escape  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee 
of  1856,  III,  645. 

Den,  Richard  A.,  physician,  arrival  in  1836,  II, 
280;  joins  in  abuse  of  Jos^  Castro  in  18464  412. 

"Denny  of  Oakland"  leaves  state  in  lime  of  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  111, 
565. 

Denouncement  of  mines,  under  Mexican  law, 
held  by  Governor  Mason  to  be  abolished,  II, 
666. 

Dentistry,  act  of  1885  regulating  practice  of,  IV, 
691. 

Dent,  Lewis,  in  constitutional  conventi<m  of 

1849,  II.  764,  770;  elected  judge  of  superior 
tribunal  of  justice  in  1849,  resignation, 
777. 

Denver,  James  W.,  state  senator  in  1852,  letter 
to  Governor  Bi^er  on  Indian  depredations  in 
northern  counties.  Ill,  904,  IV,  82;  agent  of 
Bigler  in  1852  to  relieve  suffering  immigrants, 
128;  controversy  with  Edward  Gilbert  on 
subject,  129;  duel  with  Gilbert,  and  Gilbert 
killed,  129;  appointed  by  Bigler  secretar>-  of 
state,  129;  elected  to  congress  in  1854.  155, 
156;  connection  with  Indian  war  claims,  186. 

De  Osma,  Juan  V.,  Peruvian  chargd  d'affaires 
at  Washington,  part  in  claim  of  damages  for 
injury  to  Peruvian  bark  Eliza  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, IV,  126. 

Deputacion  Provincial — see  Legislative  De- 
partment. 

Derbec  Etienne,  editor  of  French  newspaper 
L'Echo  du  Pacifique,  favoring  Confeoeracy 
in  1865,  IV,  392. 

Derby,  (ieorge  H.,  lieutenant  at  Sonoma  in 
early  days,  11, 427;  visits  mines  with  Governor 
Riley  in  1849,732;  famous  under  nom-de- plume 
of  "John  Phoenix"  and  "John  P.  Squibob." 
732.  IV,  716. 

Descents  and  distributions,  act  of  1850  concern- 
ing, 11,  800. 

Deseret,  State  of,  proposed  by  Mormons  in 

1850,  11,  802-805. 

Desert  land  act  of  congress,  report  in  legisla- 
ture of  1875-6  against,  IV,  574. 

Desmarais,  L.,  commandant  of  French  troops 
at  Guaymas  on  second  filibuster  expt-dition 
of  Raousset-Boulbon,  III,  748,  750,  751, 

Deverney,  Michael,  companion  of  William 
D<i\vnie  in  mines.  III.  92-94. 

Devil's  Castle,  former  name  of  Castle  Crags, 
111.  937. 

Devoe,  James  B.,  appointed  state  printer  bv 
C.overnor  McDougal  in  1851,  IV,  65,  66, 

Dewitt  and  Harrison,  how  they  sjivetl  their 
store  in  San  Francisco  great  fire  in  1831,  III. 
355- 

De  Young,  Charles,  proprietor  of  San  F'rancisco 
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•spapcr,  how  and  why  he  shot 


Chroniclir  i 

h<>w  ^hoi  and  kiUed  by  iC«v.  taaacS^  KaJjocfi, 
Jf .  657, 

De  Voutij^,  Micl^iaei,  propnt^or  of  San  Fraii- 

cisco  Chronk'le  ritwsiiaper^  IV.  656^ 
Di;vhlO|.  Mdunt— «ee  Monte  Diablo. 
DrxniLijids,  II,  550, 

Diamtind  Spdn|rs,  minlriif  town,  lit,  71^  74 ; 

route  acroj^s  SR-rm  Kevada^,  IV,  169* 
Diamond  swiuriJe,  tV,,  543-548* 

Diaz,  Benito,  claim  to  two  S(|U;ir«  lea^»  of 

land  iti  Siin  Francisco,  pronuumed  iniitdu- 

lent^  ill,  j'Jf ;  Falmer,  Cook  &  Cu/s  coiitiec:- 

lion  with,  71^1,  ^ 
DiAx,  Father  Cristovali  visits  Juniper  Seira 

in  Knit  sicicntjss,  I,  447. 
Dia./.,  Talhrr  jiUiM,  accurapiinies  Juan  Ati^a'A 

first  ovxfland  exucrtliti^nj  frarn  ponora^  I,  jbj; 

JotiTit'iiti  n    I    I  .1   irsrderat,  San  fedro  y 

San  r  -  lAJ. 

DiajE,  1  X  Mexico,  rwoMltJn 

inJc:^.        '    1  .  : , to  r€ftogniic  ^vem- 

merjt  ot,  iV,  59  i. 
DibbW,  Albtrt,  p»rt  in  San  Francisco  vigt- 

Umcc  cotnmittce  of  1836,  1 11^  6j6. 
Dick,  ntgroi  how  ruined  by  fortunct  III, 


Dickenaoa,  W,  B  .. 
fully  contcsltd  U , 


'^enibly  success* 
'  ill  iJijo,  IV, 
.1,  arrii-nl 


\  "rili:r«_->%  jc.l- 
.  make  him  ■■ 

-    11  16^; 

'  So* 

|.i!..r,  .,r  ^. i;.,r. 

.1!.,.  -r-M  ol 

he.  ' 

■   ill-  ■!:.  r  .  A 

1' !  -1^  ti-'U 

prjML'ti  of  tiEl 
1B45  o\'L'r  det 
dicnce,  ^54,  ^ 
reject  tor 
"  '  -  delii 
©f  "  pi 


:  rat  ions 

►rls  rtrslore 
k'ondilinn,  dr- 
id,  ,3251  wflSt  in 

I  r.  Si^ioijs  Ohc- 
■  \  i  rrior  Pico's 

'  in  of  sun- 


V  Garci&T  mis^simiary  at  Soleciail 
K  afi&i^ts  ui  found  EUjiT 

S.ti  J  •  ■'.  hifssion,  477. 
Diei,  FatheTn,  Je^init  in  I^^wcr  CaJifornJd,  I,  256, 
"  Diearaos      scti  Tithes. 

Dig^er^t  general  name  given  by  Amedcan?  to 

Indians,  1.  73^1. 
Dimity  of  labor  lit  early  mtninjg  d^vs^  HI,  174, 

Diu,  WilHani,  captain  In  Marii^osa  WttHllfin  In 
185,1,  III.  ^i.v.a  ;  ^icnices  Iti  t::]ijKfdttiofLs  ^gninst 

r*!  lilted  States  tietitendiit  in 

I'  V'killey,  in  l^v  refuKrl  on 

aL>.'^:''i  .  :  ii.L       [ifcd^lioiiA.  IV  : 
Dilloiu  PitlfKe,  Kivnch  consiihi!  ,.  0 

fni  tH^7,  ern:ourji£renn.'nt  fit  li.i.  .it], 

nr  ;,    tr.,...l.ri  IP 

!  Xti.-'.xirau  cnn- 
iir!  hnints  down 
■  ■•  -  ■  ofHturl^ 
rt^e,  746, 
,  iti  legis- 

jj;.,  in  conMitutEoftnl  eon- 
7^»t^  77  f  ^  indi^i*4if  sM|i*-tiiTr 


DifcimFi 
v-iiri> 
ir  ■ 


iui.y* 


ment  of,  as  clerk  of  assembly  jtidJciary  com- 
mittee in  4862,  IV,  ynj. 
Diijutadon  I^rovincial— sec   Legislative  Dfr 
parunent, 

Difcciories  ol  early  San  Francisco,  [|1,  414. 

DtrjvNv  ry  1.  ,-^,  r  CadiJorniat  I,  4G:  Alta 
f  i  s  iifito  CaLM?  Memlocittt^ 

7  ■  ^mi s,     ;  bt  tka,  36a ;  San 

1  I  5;  points  on  iiQrthweit 

eo^iAl  iry  VtMjk,  otu;  Hawtitiafi  Inlands,  673; 
Sitmits  of  Joan  de  FMCa+  678;  Wiishiiigioni 
lilaKwIs.  71x1 1  Grav'a  Harlxjr  and  Col um bin 
rivcf,  701-70J;  of  K"ltl.  II,  68s:  Mad 
fiver,  ill,  S25  ;  Humboldt  bav^Sifi;  Eel  river, 
8*7,  SaS;  iCUtnath  ffver,  8^4;  Yosemfte  Val- 
ley, 847. 

Disei^os,  maps  accompanying  petilicinB  for 
land  j^rantii,  U,  751.  / 

Dfsiipation  in  early  mining  days.  111,  i6jri7I, 

Distraint  for  rent,  attempt  to  introduce  Eu- 
^iish  practice  of,  in  1351.  IV,  97. 

Dtjilrtct  at  to  me  V  St  Governor  McDougal'a  no- 
tions about,  I V,  B5. 

Dislnds  of  Caiifonria  In  iEiS,  II,  96;  and  parti- 
cios  m  i^y^  357  ;  as  defined  by  Governor 
RJIcy  in  i&^q^  7J4 ;  iienstorial  and  assembly, 
in  la^Ot  Sot;  judicial,  coostitut tonal  ainencl- 
nicnts  of         IV,  ^si. 

Ditches— see  Watt.T  Ditches. 

nivifi|f  annor  an  mining  appliaLOCen  HI,  ^ 

Divitttng  rud»  as  tised  by  some  gold  seekers, 
111,61, 

Divorce,  of  Casilda  Sepiilveda,  11, 307,  joU;  only 
one  known  in  old  Caliloniian  limes,  494; 
How  couple  were  compelled  lo  agree  iukI 
iU'c  tMiiFetbtfr,  .:  ;  \.:ws  for,  noi  passed 
by  legislature  -latute  oi  1851  lor, 

ly,  6a,  69 ;  < iij'.  m's.  recommenda- 

tiotts  curicetTii  itj7,  198;  iti  1S15S, 

2 ji :  praposi t s <  '  in  cOnsU tutional 

ctinvcnlion  of 

Di  jtorj    C  reek  ^  n  1 ; « , .  1 . ...  1      I  rt  v.  Ill ,  95^ 

Dixon,  voyage     t'ortlouk  iUiJ,  I,  677. 

Doane^  CharTe'i,  chief  marshal  of  Ban  Francisco 
vigilance  ciimmittee  of  11^56,  III,  504;  report 
on  work  (if  tnemie,^  of  cr>mmittee,  ^jg-  sheriff 
oi  Sun  FrAULkSco  in  iSOt^  and  position  on 
Union  question,  IV,  285, 

Dobbifi,  L' niteU  Slates  sccnAary  of  navy 
in  1856,  III,  599. 

Doctors,  Mudoc  Indian^  danger  of  reeeivfng 
fees  and  iaillni;  to  cure^  III,  94 3l  943^ 
Doctor's  office ''at  Rich  Bar,  lll«  105,  i<3^ 

Dodge,  Hetiry  L.,  slate  aeiiatnr  in  1^66,  at- 
tempt to  change  name  of  Monte  Diablo  to 
that  of  Kflhwofjkum,  IV,  402, 

Duiiy  Varden  party.  rirgaTiijealion  and  success 
in  i873,  IV,  519 ;  collapse,  519,  530  ;  defeat  in 

iXilores  del  Sur  mission  Itt  Lower  Csliforuia, 

*^>' 

Dolores  ^fission — ftee  Mis^iuii  Dolores. 
DoiMingut^z,  Father,  travels  InColomdof^cglont 
I, 

Dowin^eXf  Father  Antonio,  tnlfisioiiary  at 
Pari&inia  misiion^at  the  "gloriosa  accloai'* 
ill  i^M,  Ih 

Dominguez,  Juan  Josd.  rancbo  oj  Saii  Pedro  In 

Los  Anijeles  count Vj,  II,  719. 
D'^itnin.F^io/,  Manuel,  substitute  mem1>er  of 

territr>rinJ  dt'ptitritMvii  fn  if^y\  ll» 
jKniiiii  .1  ■    ■  '  ■  ''^Unrnia, 

It  ^[ 

dK  ,30^5 

IHL-.-.i":i      '■r.l  u|..il    ii'.,    .11     L.f.M  J    I.  LiriirflifSI,, 

5yA,  SSi  '  grand  (ishing  i>i  i#*'iArl'i  *jrtlcre*l  by^ 
and  res^tlt,  556,  557, 
Doom  hue,  James,  vain  attempt  Ut  reconcile 
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Governor  Johnson  and  San  Francisco  vigi- 
lance committee  of  1836,  III,  5^-539- 
Donahue,  Peter,  builder  and  manager  of  San 
Francisco  and  North  Pacific  railroad,  IV, 
487. 

Donelson,  Andrew-  J.,  candidate  for  United 
States  vice-president  in  1856,  IV,  193. 

Dondson,  Fort,  taking  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV, 
310.  311. 

Doniphan,  Alexander  W.,  colonel,  in  New 
Mexico,  in  1846,  II,  607 ;  laws  for  New  Mex- 
ico, II,  610;  march  for  Chihuahua,  611;  ac- 
quaintance of  Peter  H.  Buniett  in  Missouri, 
IV.  44. 

Donner,  Lake.  II,  679 ;  IV,  613. 

Donner  Pass,  IV,  457,  458. 

Donohoe,  Ralston  &  Co.  banking  firm  of,  IV, 

Don  Pedro's  Bar,  mining  locality,  III,  130. 

Don  Quixote,  American  brig,  carries  Governor 
Chico  out  of  country,  in  1836,  II,  227;  and 
Governor  Micheltorena  in  1845,  355- 

Dorr,  Ebenezer,  captain  of  first  American 
ship  to  visit  California,  I,  620. 

Dorsey.  Caleb,  experience  with  Toaquin  Muri- 
eta.  III.  719,  720;  how  he  obtained  good-will 
of  bandits,  7ii ;  the  splendid  horse  promised 
him,  721.  722;  district  attorney  of  Tuolumne 
county,  in  1856,  IV,  182. 

Dosh,  Samuel  H.,  state  senator  in  1856,  report 
on  foreign  miners'  license  tax  and  tirade 
against  Chinese,  IV,  187,  188. 

Double  Springs,  111.  118. 

Dougherty,  Ezekiel  (I'ncle  Zeke),  justice  of  the 

peace  at  Nevada  City,  111,  226,  227. 
Doughty,  Thomas,  I,  87. 

Douglas  David  F.,  secretary  of  state  in  1856, 
IV7i8i;  assemblyman  in  1855,  and  proposi- 
tion to  divide  California  into  three  states, 
190;  exposure  of  Agustin  Ainsa's  practices  as 
state  interpreter  in  1857,  I9<). 

DouKlas,  Dr.  David.  Scotch  scientist  from 
whom  "  Douglas  surucc  "  and  other  plants 
named,  visit  to  California,  and  Siid  fate  in 
Sandwii  h  islands.  II,  157,  15K. 

Douglas  I'lat,  mining  locality,  III,  118,  122. 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  project  for  erection  of  a 
State  <»f  California,  including  all  leirilory  ar- 
quire<l  from  Mexico,  II,  704  ;  bill  for  admission 
of  California  into  I'liion.  820;  wing  of  Demo- 
cratic party  in  California.  IV,  i.vi:  tlenounced 
by  David  C.  Hr«Klori(  k.  isi ;  "squatter  sov- 
ereignly" doitrine.  215;  relations  between, 
ami  Br«)derirk.  ami  what  Charles  H.  Br^an 
called  him  in  217  ;  candidate  for  Ihnted 

States  president  in  ii>6o,  and  California's  vote 
for,  271-273. 

Douglas,  William,  part  in  Nootka  trouble,  1, 
682. 

Dover,  Thomas,  I,  102. 

Dowdigan,  Chris.,  on  black  list  of  San  Fran- 
cisco vigilance  coniniittee  of  185O.  III.  56;>. 

Dowrifv,  John  (i.,  seventh  state  governor,  es- 
timate of  county  and  municipal  indebtedness 
in  is6i,  IN,  6t)i;  action  in  reference  to  re- 
I>orte(l  Imlian  depredations  in  Trinity  county, 
v^.S;  elected  lienten.int-governor  in  1859,  IV, 
.m8;  governor  on  resignation  of  Latham  in 
Jamiarv.  i*<(>o.  262. 

Administration  of,  as  governor  (for  particu- 
lars, see  Corilenls  IV,  wv.  xxvi^,  20j-j.\;; 
candidate  for  governor  in  iS6^  283;  promj»t 
resp<nise  to  lall  for  soldiers  in  ('i\  il  war  32} ; 
n(MTiinalir»n  for  governor  in  186^,  and  vole, 
3S3;  fleath.  718. 

Downieville  I'tilles,  III,  (,5. 

Downievillc,  mining  town,  III,  8j,  growth 
of,  94i  95;  fir'>t  white  woman  at,  187;  Biscac- 


ciantl  at,  187;  stor^-  of  boarding-house  keeper 
at,  194;  Captain  Slater,  219,  220;  muruvT 
Jack  Cannon,  and  lynching  of  woman  ior  it  in 

Downie^*^?viuiam,  known  as  Major,  adventures 
and  labors  in  mines.  111,  91-94:  account  of 
ATiti- Kanaka  movement  at  Ballards'  Bar  in 
1849.  705.  Tt*. 

Dows,  James,  part  in  matter  of  David  S.  Terry 
upon  San  Francisco  ^ngilance  committee  ^ 
1856,  III,  588,  590,  602;  ."suits  against,  in  New 
York  by  exiles,  642,  61:3. 

Drafts  and  drait  ri(As  in  Civil  war,  IV,  558, 359. 

Dragoon  Gulch,  mining  locality,  111,  286. 

Drainage,  system  as  seen  from  Monte  Diablo, 

II,  535 ;  act  of  1878  to  promote,  IV,  5&>,  500- 
act  of  1880  for,  652 ;  Governor  Perkins  on,  in 
1881,  659-661;  efTorU  in  legislature  of  iSGi  to 
repeal  act  of  1880,  and  how  it  was  dcclami 
unconstitutional,  661 :  Perkins  on  reasons  ior 
approving  it,  665,  666;  act  of  1S85  for,  692. 

Drake,  Francis,  vo>'age  of  (for  particulars,  see 

Contents,  1,  xi),  85-97, 128. 
Drake's  bay,  I,     ;  San  Carlos  anchors  in,  401. 
Dredging  machine  for  mining  in  Yuba  river. 

Dress — see  Costumes. 

Drew,  Mo&es  M..  on  state  board  of  equaliza- 
tion in  1879,  IV.  645. 

Drexcl,  Sather  &  Church,  banking  house  of.  III, 
44^;  favor  San  Francisco  vigilance  com- 
mittee of  1856,  500,  501. 

Drinking  saloons  in  early  mining  days.  111,  i6j- 
165, 

Dromedaries — sec  Camds  and  Dromedaries 
Drought  of  1863  and  1864,  111,  666,  667;  of  1876 

ancri877,  IV.  594. 
Drullard,  A.,  fight  against  squatters  at  Water- 
loo, in  1861,  III,  68^  690. 

* 'dry- washing"  of  gold, 

III,  63,  64 ;  first  name  of  Placcr\  illc,  68  •  at 
Auburn,79;  at  Nevada  City,  85:  at  Sonora,  1 25. 

Drv-dock  at  Hunter  s  Point,  San  Francisc^ 

IV,  441, 554. 

Drytown,  mining  locality,  III,  m-nj. 

Duane,  Charles  P.,  chief  engineer  of  San  Fran- 
cisco lire  department  in  185-,,  111,362;  iiieiKi 
of  James  \\  Casey,  4S3;  exiled  bv  San  Fran- 
cisco vigilance  committee  of  1856,  5it»:  suits 
for  damages,  642.  643,  648. 

Duane,  John,  under  investigation  by  San  Fran- 
cisco vij^ilance  commiitcH;  of  1856^  III.  «;65. 

Dubose,  Pierre,  murde  r  of.  in  1840,  II,  ^u.. 

Dubos»i  &  Co.,  private  coinage  of  goW,  III.  404, 

Ducks,  II.  5G6. 

Ducrue,  Father,  of  Lower  California.  I,  255. 
Dudley,  Allen  P..  contempt  chm;  before  leir'isia- 

lure  of  1S62,  IV,  301,  302. 
Dudley,  William  L.,  in  constitutional  wnven- 

lion  of  1878-9,  vote  against  constitution,  IV, 

638. 

Duels,  question  of,  in  constitutional  com venlion 
of  1849,  II.  77«;  practice  of.  III.  466;  Janu^ 
King  of  Wm.'s  refusal  to  fight.  40b;  IVnvcr 
Gilbert,  IV,  129;  Broderick-Smiih,  14;.  -vr. 
way  of  getting  rid  of  opponents.  22«i;  (  •<.iter- 
Nugenl,  220,  221:  \\ashburn-\Vashim,^.»ii, 
221 ;  Hroderick-Terrv,  224-22.):  Fergusoi,- 
Johnstoii,  246-248;  laws  against,  i4>;  l'icic>- 
Showaltcr,  279.  28  >. 

Duer,  William,  sjvech  in  favor  of  San  Fran- 
eisco  vigilance  committee  of  i8^ei.  Ill,  554:  in 
favor  <if  People's  party  <ii  San  Fraiu  iseo,  6;^. 

Dufly,  James,  part  in  squatter  (igtit  at  Sim 
l'r.tiu  isc«>  in  1.S.S4,  HI,  ^>'\S. 

Diiinet/.  I'^ilher  l"rancisco,  imssiotiarv  of  San 
nuenaventnra  mission,  I,  440;  assists  in 
founding  San  Fernando  mission,  484, 4S5. 
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thinMr  &  Co..  prfvate  colimcv  gt-lil.  lit,  404* 
Dni)C4.i^  Chutic^s,  voyage  r»|.  1,  6;^. 

ink,  {.II I  are  ot,  IV,  5^7. 

"  :  in  Ruugli  jiiiiij 


'I       .-..i''.^  aititf  rcpuit  ill 

■  I portttnate,  ill  jninc&  fvatlsfieti^  HI, 

uars..  visit  to  Call forriia,  It,  liS^ 
m<xlore       F.^  in  tru'mmund  ol 

loatflel  Cain*  ill  t^jwer  Calilor- 

■  it  111  Civil  %var^  IV,  31*1. 

L  ia  Sim  FinLUciscOf  Mideninir  of, 


.  NaFiHso,  pirenidtfijt  of  mtsLslonsin 

^      •  -i. .  I    r  .  ■  I  .  .    -    :  ■  Ti<;ius«S  lo 

>'ised  Ian- 
'  d  to  ^ve 

A  !■     '    .  .     i  ml  .  \>->.  Ji,  ',|,  upposttion 
to  R^ihiMhuii  coiisLiluiion,        jjj ;  rdati<»i 

Ti  ?  r  ;     .1  I    ...  I  f  ^hj  jCii  ;  At  M ontCTty 

i  u!  mi  scions  in  18114, 

I V  ises        oL  ^aO ;  at 

r. 

L 'Jiiiiitior  ill  divork-e  ciisc  of  CAsUda  Sep- 
^Kwla  aj^aiPkst  An  I  on  10  T.  Tnitillo  in  i&t2, 
I*      '        :  in  corLSullatjon  with  novemor 
'A,  ^ij  I  on  final  dis(K>^ition  o{ 
J      ^ ;  d  on  at  i  rms  i  o  t  ndiAii-s  of 
JJU  i.i  ■■ ,  382 ^  periorms  duties  of  bishop 
irily,  35;  ;  dratli  in  itS-|6,  387;  how  her 
lndiiu,n  choir  at  Santa  Barbai^  ^5 ;: 

irj  j8j6t  531,  524. 
I '  L^,  poll  re  oftj,  t-r  In  iB?6,  HI, 

>*n  Fmitcisto  vigfkrict?  com- 
arrest  ior  piracy,  irial  ami 
^,  641  ^  64?. 

1'  ..iiiiiig^  deriM.'  ^^i'l.       III,  70:  use 

It,  for  railr>  vurk,  *5t) ; 

:  rottle  jor  .  niul  nul- 

,r,         Centra:  tu^^.tu.  r.iiirnnd  jit^ 

T '  n  n^  wn?f>n  rrpfld.  IV.  475,  476, 

■V  V.  ■  '    ..  IV,  476. 

I'.  ■     I  [49. 

I'  ■  .1.  jjn.  11.  .■.T  ..J  stale  baarxl  ol 

V  in  jS-q,  IV,  64*1, 
I  '  .11  \\\,  reviser  ol  codes  In  187^^  1V» 

Dv^iii«lle,  Saiiiyjc{        candidate  for  justice  of 
saprpme  court  in  187;,  atid  vote  tor.  IV,  520* 
Pf  ■     !■•■  ■     ■    T.  .  II, 

I  •  Klucndlli  Lak« 

pent'i*  com  mis- 

iast  meet  I  ^  ■  '^-SS 

1  irj^--.-.  j^.ii'  -L   Modocs   oil   .  -iii-iriial 
978, 


EACON,  JOHN,  iticmlicrolccmstitiitioiiiir  ro«* 
wiJliuQ  at  i&TtH^.vuCedjf^iist  t^^ttsitiliitlon  JV|^ 

Kttffv,  <1icfieral  Jtilj^ftl  A-*  |ttrt      Coaled ei Me 

'      '  ■■T.  IV,  ji7'*-iflf^ 
I  at  Ann  or  Jcsit?  d«r  Tem* 

,  ill  rrt-'/,  1,  .iMi  -It  Saniii  Iktrbar.t 
ill  L  -'^^  .i,ii4  iSii, 457;  lit  Siin  FrrtiM  t,vi.*j  i.Utftli' 


tited  by  mb^ionarirsi  to  fin^r  of  Cod«  6ii; 
list  ot  prljLi:i[ii%l,  11,  547*  54^- 

Hd^ster  celebration  in  old  Caliiomia  t]nies,Di^^oj. 

K4.lie:andia,  jo^  Maria  di^  tbifd  MeKliraii 
iprvirrnor  (gobertad*;ir  pr«pielaH'>)  of  I  be 
Cabtomiasrili  7^.  ardvail  in  &>-.Bj. 

Adminii^nitici  n  of  (ior  part  iculan,,  see  Con- 
tents, II,  vnj-^x>,  f«*lrenient  to  5an 
Diego  upon  arrival  of  his  succ^ssor^  Gov- 
ernor Victoria,  tit;  plans  ol  sectdAricalUin 
oppusL'd  by  Victoria^  I  laS^  at  haid  ol 
**l«afi  cie  pronuiictamiento*'^  against  Victoria, 
goveniment  rdinc|uisbea  by  Victtiria  to, 
til,  143;  meeting:  ot  deputation,  and  separa- 
tion of  ofljcer  of  "'Feie  jKilitico"  and  governor 
from  tbat  of  *'gpe  miiitar/'  14  3*  144;  tnant'- 
(esto  against  Victoria  and  Pio  Fjdt)i>  gefe 
politko  and  teTn]:iorarr  governor,  144^  145. 

Dissatisfai  Lion  aiu]  threatening  lansusce^ 
Hfi  45-147;  exp<-di<:nteof  ckATE^agalasI  Vie- 
forian,  ii7-iAy\  quarrd  with  depulation,  and 
A|ruslin  V-  Zamorano^s  counter  revolutton 
and  pronunciamiento^  ti^i  Za  mora  no's  claims 
find  actions,  15/^  difficulties,  negotiations, 
com  promise^  and  div^lsiou  of  milil^ry  com- 
mand with  Zamoiano,  J5t,  fSJ;  memorial  of 
deputation  to  supreme  g^^vcrnmenl  on  con- 
diiion  of  affairs,  15 i»  15^;  arrival  ol  Governor 
Figueroa,  162,  16&,  [67;  Fi^eroa's  significant 
stijf^estions,  jtiK,  t^t;  departure  from  CaJi- 
forma,  170;  Fi^eroa^s  criLicii^m  on  adminis- 
tration iSa;  trouble  he  made  Henry  D* 
Fitch  and  Joscfa  Carrillo,  402^  493, 

Ecbevarriart  deficricr  from  £aenos  Ayfes  in- 
surgents in  iSiSj,  655,  tM. 

Echevesta,  |uan  reglamento  of  miHiary 

e^abli aliments  m  Calilornla,  I,  isS,  359, 

Eddy,  William  M.^  extension  of  survey  of  San 
Francisco  in  iii4%  ll»  731;  beach-and^ water 
lot,  "red-line,"  map  of  iSji,  511, 

Edgertan,  Hpnr\^  member  of  constltutioTial 
coiiveiUi-.i;  I  ■  -  -  and  vole  aj^ain^i  *  ■  :  ■ 
lution,  \  S  ho^n  Republic:iri 

^  iSeniiaj  1 1  over  David  S  Tl  r 

Edith,  Unii  .  ^l  i-  Lti,.  >  steamer,  ^irrival  in  i:,;.^, 
11,  ytj^  711;  General  Smith's  trip  in^  to 
Itentcia,  and  result,  733,  ^24^ 

Education,  Governor  Borica  founder  of  secu- 
lar schofjts  in  Califomta,  I,  5">S-'5f>7;  Echean- 
dia's  project*  for,  II,  95,  97;  i^nstr motions  lu 
Victoria,  126;  Figueroa  on,  Jii;  Alvarado  on, 
394;  Michchf arena,  340,  341;  depaitmental 
iliiSemlily  of  iS4;5^  J^Ji  3i^< 

First  Americvin  public  school,  II,  71*  Al- 
calde Geary  on,  72U*  Rev.  Samuel  H,  Willey's 
schoo]  in  Colton  HaJi^  Monterey,  in  1^%  755] 
(|uestion  in  constltutionid  convention  of  iH^t^,, 
?CiS;  United  States  senator  Gwin's  aervirni 
111  jsmcuritiz  grants  of  land  for,  774;  why 
legislature  oT  passed  no  school  taw,  &k; 
stdiools  and  teachers  in  &an  Francisco  in 
I8S3.  HI,  412;  legislation  in  1851,  IV,  79,  80; 
McDougal  01%  S4;  RifiieT,  iiH,  137,  t^S,  178; 
Stanford,  3^3;  act  to  issue  wrms  and  ^ccou- 
ferments  to  colleges  and  academies,  ag?,  agS^ 
Bute  superinteiiikiit  of  tmbtic  instruction 
under  const i tut totial  amendinents  of  i86j,  IV, 
3jg;  Stiinforfl'a  vit-w-s;,.  339,  jfiS;  Ijow,  373;  act 
fortreati  >  ;  r  rsity,  Booth  on,  5*5* 
uiu  .  pf>sses,«ion  at  Berkdey, 

5i6f;  Piii  I  .:  frwin,  569:  act  to  pre- 

vent chau...  -  I  -si -books, 571 J  )ame$  Uclc's 
gifts  for»  5S1,  j^i. 

Wp>rktnk:men  a  perty  platform  on,  IV,  6tt; 
iirovtsioiifj  o(  ironstitutionoi  iS7gonf  Per- 
kins  on,  649^  65.^,  f.65;  *L*land  Stanford  Jr. 
(^nivetT«iLy,  '  fir76;  conytitutional  amendment 
ol  Lt^   concerning  slate  teiit-tioDka,  687; 
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endowment  of  university,  691;  Stoneman  on 
text-books,  707:  BartJctt  on  industrial  sch'^ils, 
711:  support  of  university,  713:  in  general  in 
Caliiornia,  715,  716. 

Edwards,  L.  D.  F.,  part  in  InKhing  Jim  Hill 
at  Sonora  in  1831.  Ill,  2}y>. 

Edwards,  Philip  L.,  candidate  ior  consress  in 
1852,  IV,  i^i. 

Ed  river,  disco\'ery  of.  Ill,  827,  828;  Hum- 
boldt bay  discoverers  on,  828-831;  J.  M. 
Rverson  first  schooner  to  enter.  835;  murder 
of  Indians  on.  in  1852,  906;  murder  of  Arthur 
Wigmore  and  conscauent  killing  of  Indians, 
913,  914;  Redick  McKee's  attempted  Indian 
reservation  on,  915,  916;  massacre  of  Indians 
on,  in  i860,  921,  92r,  attack  on  Indians  at  Big 
Bend  fh  1863,  931,  932. 

•*Eei  River  Minute  Men"  for  service  against 
Indians  in  1862,  III,  928,  929. 

"Ed  River  Rangers"  and  their  exploits  in  1859, 
IV,  364.  265. 

Eels,  III,  828. 

Eggs  in  early  mining  times.  III,  881,  882;  im- 
portation on  ship  John  Bertram  in  1851,  and 
result,  882:  value  of  pioneer  hen,  882,  883. 

Eijerht-hour  labor  law  defeated  in  1866,  lY ,  402; 
Governor  Haight  in  favor  of,  412;  act  of  1868, 
J23;  Booth  on,  534;  Workingmen's  party  plat- 
form on,  611;  provisions  of  constitution  of 
1879  as  to,  617,  634. 

Eiiaos  or  public  commons  of  pueblos,  II.  94,  205. 

El  I>orado  County,  II,  793;  population  in  1853, 
IV,  133. 

"El  Dorado  Expedition"  against  Indians  in 
1^,  III,  901, 

El  Dorado  gambling  house  in  old  San  Fran- 
cisco, II,  721,  IV,  344. 

El  Dorado,  mining  town  In  Northern  Mines, 
i",  73,  74;  in  Southern  Mines,  117. 

Elections,  of  first  •  provincial  deputation  in 
1822,  II,  45;  territorial  deputation  in  1827.  8*/. 
in  iHy),  in  1S33,  179;  of  dep.irt mental 

junta  in  iHj';,  2^>a;  f)rSarUa  Anna  as  president 
of  Mexito,  ana  departmental  assembly  in 
IH-U.  .^H,  3-2'^;  o<  1845. 1<>1^  2>f>)'  3'/). 

i)i  Walter  Colton,  alc  alde  of  Monterey,  m 
1846,  11.  Washinifton  A.  Hartlelt  alcalde 
of  Verba  liuena,  5/»;  members  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ayunlamiento  in  18.^7,  6C)i,  7(18;  in  1848 
and  1849,  7*>8,  7<m/,  general  aiul  local,  at  San 
Francisco  on  Auj^usl  1,  1849,727;  provisions 
for.  under  cunslitulion  of  1849,  773;  to  ratify 
constitution  of  1849,  and  elect  oflicers,  775, 
784.  785;  of  slate  onicers  by  legislature,  7S9, 
790;  of  county  officers,  797. 

i''irst,  in  San  Francisio  after  vigilance 
committee  of  1856,  ill,  640;  anti-repudiation, 
of  1857,  638.  65<>;  1  )emo<  rati< -primary,  of  1849, 
IV,  53;  general  stale,  of  1849,  and  its  humors, 
53.  54;  ^of  Jobn  McDougal  as  lieutenant- 
governor,  63;  state,  of  1850,  ijuestion  of  loca- 
tion of  state  capital,  7.^j  slate,  of  1851,  80,  81; 
IJnited  States  senator  in  1832,  i/\  97;  presi- 
dential, of  1852,  134;  stale,  or  1853.  135;  ballot- 
ing for  I'niled  Stales  senator  in  1855,  ^59; 
stale,  of  183.S;  174,  175;  of  1856,  193,  194;  X.'nileu 
Stales  senator  in  1857,  202-207;  slate,  of  1857, 
2is;  of  1859,  223.  257,  258;  of  United  Stales 
senator  in  1860,  2(^. 

l'resi<lential,  of  i860,  IV,  273;  United  Slates 
senator  in  1S61,  27K,  27^;  slate,  of  1861,  290, 
291;  of  1862,  2«/),  329;  United  Slates  senator  in 
iHCj\,  338j  new,  laws  of  1863,  340;  general  stale 
and  judicial,  of  1863.  353,  354;  of  1864,  3<>o; 
United  Stales  senator  in  1865,  397;  registry 
ami  Forter's  primary  laws  of  i8(/».  402;  state 
and  ju<!icial,  of  ibO?,  404;  United  Stales  sen- 
ator in  1867,  419. 


Mare  Island  ticket  fraud.  IV,  442,  m 
presidential,  of  1868.  49^  state  and  jndiaal, 
of  187 1.  499,  500;  United  States  senator  in 
1S71,  505;  presidential,  oi  1872,  517;  state  and 
judicial,  of  1873.  519.  5^  United  States 
senators  in  1873.  52S;  state,  of  1S75,  5^6; 
presidential,  of  187^  576.  577;  acts  of  1878 
against  "piece"  dobs,  589^  United  States 
senator  in  1877,  593. 

Special,  in  1878,  resnhing  In  favor  of 
Workingmen's  party,  IV,  6i<^  deiegates 
to  constitutional  convention  of  1S7S-9,  613. 
614;  pro\isions  of  constitution  of  1879  ^ 
to,  631;  ratification  of  new  constitution,  63S, 
63^  general,  of  1879,  644^  645;  on  Chinese  im- 
migration, 647;  discussions  in  legislature  of 
1S80  as  to,  655;  presidential,  of  18S0,  657; 
United  States  senator  in  1881,  659,  660;  gen- 
eral, of  18S2,  667;  presidential,  of  1884,  68e^ 
United  States  senator  in  1885. 669,  690;  United 
States  senator  in  1886,  697,  698;  general,  of 
1886,  705;  United  States  senator  in  1887,  7i»- 

Electric  street  railroads,  IV,  523. 

Elisa,  Francisco,  at  Xootka  in  1790, 1.  690. 

Eliza,  American  ship,  not  allowed  to  remain 
in  1799. 1,  620. 

Elizabeth.  Queen,  I.  86,  93,  97,  101. 

Eliza,  Peruvian  bark ~ see  Pemvian  bark 
Eliza. 

Elk  river,  Indians  ddeated  on,  in  1864,  III.  93^ 

Elks  seen  by  Viscaino  at  Monterey  iu  1602?!, 
142;  on  eastern  shore  of  San  Francisco  bay  in 
1772,  388;  in  Santa  Clara  valley,  400,  407, 
order  to  catch,  for  king  of  Spain's  ro^  park. 
M2;  in  general,  II,  562;  seen  by  discoverers  of 
Humboldt  bay.  III,  S21;  on  plains  along  Sac- 
ramento river  in  early  days,  865. 

Ellas,  Charies  H.,  deputy  sherifl.  figfat  with 
Joaquin  Murieta,  III,  719. 

Ellen's  Man  George,  Modoc  Indian  in  Modoc 
war,  III,  945,  961,  965,  assists  in  murdering 
Creneral  Canby,  967, 968;  killed,  and  result.  974. 

Elliott,    Washington    L.,  lieutenant-colonel, 

i)resident  oi  court-martial  that  tried  Modocs, 
II,  978. 

Elliott,  William  B.,  discoverer  of  Gej-sers,  III, 
863. 

Ellis,  Andrew  J.,  in  constitational  convention 

of  1849.  II.  762. 
Ellis,  Asa,  assemblyman  in  1868,  manifesto 

against  reconstruction  acts  of  congress,  IV, 

422, 

Ellison,  killed  by  Indians  near  HydesA'ille  in 
1S59.        result.  Ill,  920. 

Ellwell,  Robert,  arrival  in  1825  and  his  boasts, 
II,  277;  claim  to  land  in  Siui  Francisco,  111. 
419;  grant  to  land  on  Sacramento  river 
pronounced  fraudulent,  700. 

Elmore,  Franklin  H.,  United  States  senator 
from  South  Carolina  in  1850,  II,  823. 

El  Principe  shin — see  San  Antonio  ship. 

"El  Triunfo  de  la  Cruz."  Father  Ugarte's 
California-built  vessel,  I,  219-227,  239,  240. 

Emancipation  of  Indians,  Governor  Echean- 
dia's  regulations  as  to,  II,  92,  93,  124;  Fic- 
ueroa's  orders  in  1833,  I79.  184;  Pablo  de 
Portilla's  report  on,  in  1834,  189,  190;  stopped 
in  1815,  363;  Indians  demanding,  in  1845,  379; 
all  Indians  in  1845  declared  free  froni  neo- 
phylism  and  emancipated,  383;  messages  to 
congress  in  1862  in  reference  to.  of  slaves,  IV, 
321,  322;  Lincoln's  proclamation  of,  321-323: 
Governor  Stanford  on,  331;  effect  of.  354;  ac- 
tion of  legislature  of  1863-4  in  favor  of'  376. 

Embezzlers  of  public  money,  Governor  Irwin 
on,  iV,  569;  Controller  John  P.  Dunn  «>n.  717. 

Kmigration — sec  immigration. 

Kmory,   Frederic,  association  with  William 
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;^_WaJker  In  desi^s  ihi  Sonc^r^,  III.  760:  secrt* 

1' i>f  stale  ofriUbuftter  fepubtic  oi  f^wcr 

indktinimC  in  Caliiomift*  plea  o(  ^utity,  fine, 

Enr»orv,  Wiltuim  H.,  mafchex  with  General 

k'-  \K  tl.  Cifje,  6j3. 

**K  '  '  at  Rkb  Biir,  tit,  icM-106. 

KtK-  ...      ...    iin^  1,  177, 

E(iiEiiR--N,  !4y.ti^  act  of  187S  CTeatrng:  office  of* 
iVi  S8t)*  S9Qr  Governor  &toneiti»rt  iti  1SS5  rec- 
ommends coitUnuatiLC  oi  offirf,  fvsy 

Eoglaiid,  talk  of  war  with,  I  •  A- 

<Hisy  0^619;  ireAtm  put  cii  '.  ii> 
be  rrotri,  in  1S17,  646,647: 
an  '  '  ■■  iTis.  fiTT  iiortlju  L--.L 

1 1  .:  h  HudMjn's  Bay  ' 

M  ^  inaijnificeni  plitiiv, 

wiLtk  L'liJiciJ  Statt;s  for  Ai^loria  'UCLii  Urc^un, 

Run>oT4  ot  schemes  bj%  lo^cquire  CaliiorniA 
in  II,  375;  Gdvfrnor  Pico  im  Af^rU^  1146, 
ktiew  of  no  proposed  protectorate  or  inier- 
veitlion  by*  4ch;  makes  no  oppcmUign  lo 
American  occtti^tlon,  5731  departmentjil 
assembly  in  July*  1846,  ready  to  turn  tmniry 


over  to.'or  Franee  or  Spain*  tu  ipite  Amerl' 
caiis*  ^7^;  attitude  ^l.  to  tiUetl  States  in  Civil 
wTif,  IV,  |*j6,  307 »  ^Ji,  361,  itii\  armed  Inter- 


venlloii  J 11  ^tcj&ico  in  ii6£,  atid  bow  wiib^ 
dinwa,  414* 

Englisb,  Tboniitji  candtdate  for  United 
Staled  vice-president  In  jfiSo^  IV,  657. 

Ens«iAda  in  Lower  QUitomja,  Williitfii  Walker 
at,  lit*  764-767. 

Epidemics,  CkivertiChr  BoHca^s  measmres  AKalnst 
fimaUpox in  179^^ 1, 6107  latal aJfeilitms ofbeid 
and  tWcmt  in  and  iSq^  6t£:  fatal  di^se 
resembling  cholera  in  j8j4  and  conlaffious 
fever  In  iSjG^  743;  la  general  amoiis  Indians, 
7«»-7'JG^ 

Eppelsfadmer,  WiDfam,  part  in  Invetition  and 
devdo^ment  of  cable  street  railrfKLds  in  San 
Francisco,  IV,  5*1-533. 

Equay^lloji,  s.tAle  kxiard  of,  Governor  Booth 
on,  In  i%7^y  iV^  514*  Goi'ernor  Irwin  on„  567, 
5i3jq  provided  hy  constitution  of  1S79,  628^; 
d«etioti  ot,  in  J679,  645;  supreme  court  on*  in 
iS8t>K  (irid  Governor  Perkins'  fecommen<la- 
timts  for  immediftle  amendment  of  constitn- 
tioti,  election  in  iSRi,  668;  amendment  of 
convtitutton  in  jflSis  in  nttercfice  IO|  6gK>;  dco 
tion  in  1886,  7^* 

Eric3!ion,  lohn,  inveulor  of  iron-dad  Monitor, 
IV.  MS. 

EmuIxifni,  Father  Lnia  de,  at  Qtuvira,  I,.  6). 
Escutuntef  FMher^  travels  in  Colorado  countryi 
1,  6uo. 

Es^lanle,  Gretorio,  ardvid  In  1833,  11,  3791 
liquor  saloon  keeper  at  Verba  Bueim«  iSu. 

E&cheats,  Governor  Bi|iter  on,  IV,  157* 

E9><:b»chr4t^ia,  Calaioniinn  orange-colored  pop- 
py, and  it^  nam  ederivcd  from  Dr.  Esctischoltc 
u/kusst{in  ship  Kurick,  I,  63'7^  II, 

E^ocesosi  or  Centralists,  political  party  tn 
Mexico,  II,  131, 

Estabrook*  E.,  ITnlted  Statets  eotisul^f  agent  at 
Monterey  in  1840,  II,  273, 

Estce*  Morris  M.,  a^stmtilytnjj:! 
|}us^  afnendmctJt  in  rcttrcn.  ■  ' 
mnny,  IV,  34J",  ass^rtilj])  man  i- 
iftsmembly  Iti  JB73-4.  hM\  t^ndid-iic  lor  itniied 
Slalt^  setiatc  in  tSn*  sgj;  cantlitlate  for  gov- 
ern or  in  jSSi*  667, 

Eatell,  James  M.,  friend  of  James  P.  Casey  in 
(K^ti,  Ifl.  516;  charges  against,  hy  Sa«  Finn- 
cKco  vigilance  cominlltee  Of  iii<A  643,  ^4; 


assembly inan  \t\  1857^  coarse  attack  upiort 
vigilance  commitltc,  6^*3,  644. 

Connection  with  Mariano  G,  V'allrfrh*';  stnlr? 
capiliiJ  proicct.  IV,  76;  state  *eDiit' ■  -  . 
®j  ;;  eilorts  to  prevent  removal  oi 


from 

wiifi 

quished, 


j?7;  1^1 


iinti-Clinieie,  107 
construction, 
cciJiA  ict  lalior  jii> 


him  to  stale^ 
1^56^  ry*>;  new  liL-a=ic  01  stiiie  piiii^n  i.ir  ti  ve; 
yt^rs,  a!rsignment  to  John  F,  McCauley^ 
:itid  allei»ed  coutinuaiTce  of  atausei^,  J^o,  351; 
'.   Governor  Welter  ttKtk  po5.seS!»kin  iti 
^nd  how  slate  ttad  to  p;iy  for  it,  25 1,  351. 
Af^^  Feather  Tom  as  Fleiitario^  mis:si  unary 
aL  Alisiiion  Dolares,  In  favor  of  Mexican  re- 
public in  iMi4,  II,  65.,  66^  change  of  mNiM  and 
opposition  iu  1S17, 87 ;  nimori^  conipltclty  in 
conspiracy  again?it  govemnient  in  11^34,  ig4  j 
maltreated  by  Sati  Bernardino  Indisns,  195, 
Eslero  Americano  rincho,  settlement  of  Sic 
[ntosh,  i^awson  and  BUck,  and  outcome,  II, 
377,  iSo. 

E^tevanico^  negro  with  Marcoa  de  Niia  at 

i:ibo1a.  I,  55-^. 
Estrada,  Joscfitia,  at  baiJ  at  Monteficy  111  iSlj 

in  honor  of  Govern^-iT  Sola,  I  ,  637. 
E<itrada«  Jos^  Mam,  politiiiAl  president  fn 
Nicarmgna  In  time  of  William  Walkef 's  ex- 
pedition^ Hi.  ^i-t. 
Estrada  J ->  voars 

ex-' 
pri>^ 
wean 


altegiancr  ' 
ecutor  of      .  .  . 
moted  to  lieiileiiiiEiLy, 

ndependence  and  'ranplre  of  Me.vico^  II, 


to 


Puristnui 
1"  there, 
fl-  j;  I  imw 


44'  campaign  ai^THnvt 
mission  in  iii4,  ' 
63;  in  territorial  I 

hia  rsncho  was  st  1 :  i  is 
orsno'a  :&0'called  suLdicr,"}  ju  : 

Estrada,  Jos*  Ramon,  step- father  c:  J  .  '\ 

Alvarmffo*  II.  336;  member  of  C  lu;  i  n 

congrsaaC  Santa  Barliiara  in  1^37,  J41 ;  and 
of  territorial  depulation  in  ifi^^,  £iisih!SlK 
tute  member  of  departmental  janu  in  tSj^ 
263;  in  departmental  assemtily  of  JSijiJ,  ji,iftt 

Estrada*  Rainuti,  allowed  by  G^jvcrnor  I  'li^nie- 
roa  to  employ  foreigners  to  hunt  others,  II, 
171, 

Eslnda,  Santiago,  snbatttute  member  ol  terri- 
torial deputation  in  1H33.  II,  i^. 
EstrafcTTt,  Guilltrmo,  pilot  of  Father  Ug«rte's 

"El  Triiinfodela  Crujt'*  in  1731,  I,  i^^,  aj?. 
E&tudillo  fainity  at  San  Leandro.  Alameda 

county,  old  ttidian  eer^'ant  ol,  III,  Sis. 
Estudilfo,  Joaquin,  substitute  member  of  tefti^ 

tonal  deputatinh  in    ?"  Tl,  89. 
EstudtUo,  Jo9*  Aiif  l^ef  of  tertitodal 

deputation  in   .  ;  absence  from 

Monterey  in  1  !*>...       <      .  >!<]uence,  213, 
317;  member  01  bupcririr  tribunal  of  insticic 
in  1840,  364;  mafor-donio  of  Snn  Lnis  Key 
miMion  in  1S40,  ^jj^  304;  fiscal  of  anperiar 
tribonal  of  lustice  in  celebration  ot 

"la  noche  buena"  or  Clirisimas  at  hia  dtnce* 
tion  In  Sao  fUego*  5or,  50?. 
EstadlUo^  Josfr  JnaquiJi,  application  for  land 
grant  at  Verba  Huena.  11^  3^4 ;  com miivi oner 


of  S(M  ' 

q  ua  r  • 
anrl 
Estuiiii.-',  • 
In  Iti  16,  li, 
ajcain^t  F' 
desire  to  V, ' 


■  'D  of  Mission  Dolores  in  iRlS 
3ro  del  Castillo,  blsau&sociati^ 

. ;  (  .•,.,-,,v(.i;,r-^'-;i.i'.  ^T.Miteney 
'  fenae 
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empire  with  bloody  hands,  and  how  restrained 
by  (jovenu/r  Sola.  665.  666;  one  of  junta  to 
swear  to  independence  and  empire  of  Mexico, 
II,  44;  in  fav(»r  of  waltzin^j,  75;  illefral  ap- 
pointment as  li  niiK>rary  poverntir  in  1SJ5,  80; 
quarrel  with  Lui»  Antonio  Arguello  about  rc> 
moval  of  archives,  8u,  81. 

Estudillo.  Magdalina,  at  l)all  at  Monterey  in 
in  honor  of  Governor  Sola,  I,  637. 

Eulalia  Callis^  wife  of  Pedro  Fages— see  Callis. 
Dona  K alalia. 

Ruphemia,  brig,  hulk  of,  purchased  in  i&iq,  and 
used  as  prison  for  San  Francisco,  11,  730; 
how  inclosed  with  streets,  III,  337;  how  pur- 
chased, 380. 

"Eureka"  in  state  seal,  II.  773;  name  pro- 
posed by  Mariano  G.  Vallejo  for  his  proposed 
state  capital,  IV,  72,  73. 

Eureka  quartz  lodes.  III,  145. 

Eureka,  town  on  Humboldt  bay.  III,  834 ;  mur- 
der of  Indians  at,  in  1852,  908;  massacre  of 
Indians  near,  in  i860,  93o-<^22. 

Evans,  Charles  K.,onIy  survivor  of  Henry  A. 
Crabb's  filibuster  cx})edition  to  Sonora,  III, 
811,  812. 

Evening  Bulletin  newspaper— see  Bulletin, 
Evening. 

Evening  fournal  and  Evening  News  news- 
papers, IV,  709. 

Everett,  Edward,  candidate  for  United  States 
vice-president  in  i860,  IV,  273. 

Evolution  of  mining  laws  (for  particulars,  see 
Contents  III,  xvii,  xviii),  251-271. 

Ewell,  (ieneral  Richard  S.,  part  as  Confederate 
in  Civil  war,  IV,  364. 

Ewing,  Thomas.  United  States  senator  from 
Ohio,  part  in  land  commission  act,  III,  603. 

Exact,  schooner,  en^T'igt-d  in  search  for 
Edward  McGowan  in  1856,  III,  645. 

Excommunication,  of  Comandantc  Rivera  y 
Moncada,  I,  374 ;  of  Corporal  Miguel  Avila, 
II,  76,  77;  of  Juan  R.  Alvarado  for  reading 
Fcnelon's  Tcli'maoquc,  ^37.  4«/j. 

Executive  ilepartnicfii,  i)r(>\  isjon  in  constitu- 
tion of  1879      relation  to,  IV,  631.  632. 

Executive  inaTisioti  :it  S.icrainciilo,  IV,  444. 

Expedietile  <>t  laud  K'^mt,  first  instance <jf,  11. 
7  t6,  747  ;  nature  of,  ajjprovals  an<i  certificates, 
752. 

Exports  of  voV\  from  San  Franci<;co  from  1849 
to  1S37,  ill,  377.  37S  ;  of  >;o|d  arul  quirksilvt  r 
in  i.S>3,  414;  in  >;ciicral— .sec  Conjmerce  and 
Tra<le. 

Kxpuision  of  Jesuits,  I.  247-256. 

Expulsion  of  Spaniards -  si  c  Spaniards. 

ICxlra  session  of  lejj;i  slain  re,  ("lovernor  Hurnett 
against,  IV,  (m>;  in  iSSi,  (/.i-6(>}  ;  in  1SS4, 
681  <vS3;  in  1K86,  ^k>4-6<>S  ;  Republican  platform 
of  iH.H(>  on,  7rxi,  7(11;  Governor  Hartlett  on,  707. 

Kyre,  I'"(l\var(l  Iv.,  colonel  in  California  Column, 
services  in  Civil  war,  IV,  326,  327 


FA(;i:S.  Pe.lr.),  fourlli  Spanish  Krivet  imr  of  the 
("aliioi nias,  lieuu-nanl  in  I7l>>,  I.  3<»>;  on  ex- 
peditions in  Search  of  Mf»nterey.  31S.  32(;;  in 
niiiil.iry  » <»nnn.in(l.  333,  vJ2;  at  foundation  of 
San  (I.ihi  iel  mission,  312-34.;;  also  San  Luis 
Obispo,  34.S-,VJ'*';  <lisjiule  \N  ilh  missionaries, 
3^6;  reiuo\  ;il  deterniined  on,  357;  expedition 
to  and  sur  vey  of  San  l-'iam  isco,  987;  at 
ruined  missions  on  ("!olora<lo  river,  430-4^2. 

Api>oinlnu'nt  as  governor,  I.  433;  founda- 
tion oi  Santa  liarbara  niissir)n,  455,  456;  quar- 
rels with  missionaries,  and  result.  .si3-'-.i(''; 
how  he  be(  auie  i;on  crnoi ,  and  jirex  ious  lite, 


Administration  as  governor  (for  particu- 
lars, sec  Contents,  I,  xxvi),  527-539;  qoaird 
with  his  wife  Eulalia  Callis,  529;  re- 

tirement to  Mexico  and  death,  539;  orders  to 
seize  American  ship  Columbia,  543;  discus- 
sion with  Father  Lasuen  as  to  beards  of 
Indians,  733. 

Fairchild,  James.  Modoc  captives  mider  his 
charge  murdereil  by  Oregonians,  III,  076, 977. 

Fairchild,  John,  part  in  Modoc  war.  III,  950- 
952,  955,  963-965.  975,  976. 

Fairchild's  ranch  on  Hot  creek,  near  lava 
beds,  III.  946. 

Fairfax,  Charles  S.,  residence  ol,  in  Marin 
county  in  1861,  IV,  279. 

Fair,  James  G.,  ''bonanza  king,"  so  called,  IV, 

F^^~15aura  D.,  killing  of  Alexander  P.  Crit- 
tenden, trial  for  murder  and  acquittal,  ver- 
dict of  public  opinion,  IV,  515,  516. 

Fair  Oaks,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war.  IV,  316. 

"Fall  of  '40  and  spring  of  'so,"  III.  230. 

Fallon,  Thomas,  company  of  Americans  in 
Santa  Clara  valley  in  Bear  Flag  da\-s,  II,  60*. 

Fallon,  William,  in  Bear  Flag  revolution,  II, 
429- 

Fandango,  II,  504-506;  at  bouse  of  Juan  Ban- 

dini  in  1829,  yJ>,  507, 
Fanega,  nearly  two  bushels,  1, 554. 
Fanny  Major,  bark,  III,  919. 
Farallones,  Drake  at,  I,  96;  recognized  In  1769 

as  part  of  outer  bay  of  San  Francisco,  38a ; 

Russian  post  at,  II,  172,  385,  ^o;  position 

5 to;  Limantour's  claim  to.  III,  697. 
Fares  and  Freights — see  Freights  and  Fares. 
Farias,  Gomez,  acting  president  of  Mexico,  11, 

190. 

Farley,  James  T.,  assemblyman  and  .<ipeaker 
in  1856,  resolution  against  Nathaniel  P. 
Banks,  IV,  189,  190,  remarks  on  'iegislative 
honor,"  192;  state  senator  and  president  pro 
tempore  in  1871.  504;  candidate  for  United 
States  senator  in  1873,  5^8  ;  action  in  case  of 
A.  L).  Bell,  529,  530;  elected  I  nited  States 
senator  in  1S77,  593;  receives  two  votes  for 
United  States  senator  in  1885,  690. 

Farnham,  Mrs.  Kliza  W.,  scheme  for  supply- 
ing matrimonial  market  in  1849,  I9i- 

Karnsworth,  K.  Seymour,  second  mate  of 
Pacific  mail  steamer  Golden  Gate,  charge  of 
murder  ajjainst,  III,  560. 

Farraeut,  David  G.,  captain,  afterwards  ad- 
inirel,  at  Mare  Island  in  iHs6,  refusesto  inter- 
fere with  San  Krancisco  vigilance  committee, 
ill.  577;  corresjMindence  with  Commander 
Houtwell  of  I'nited  States  sl<K)p-of-war  John 
Adams.  5t;7-5')'^;  reiM)rt  to  Washington,  591), 
(xX);  part  in  Civil  war,  taking  of  New  Orleans. 
IV,  313,  314;  taking  of  Mobile,  384.  385; 
called  "Old  Salamander,"  made  admiral, 
iionors,  and  death,  384,  385. 

F"arNvell,  l^dward  A.,  arrival  in  T841,  II,  331. 

Faiwell,  James  D.,  part  in  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  505,  5S9,  599, 
61M.61.S. 

Farvvell,  S.  B.,  member  of  land  commission  in 
1855.  ill.  Cn5. 

Far  West  Camp,  ITntted  States  p<:>st  on  Bear 
river,  II,  782-  expedition  against  Indians 
from,  in  1850,  III,  86. 

"l'\ir  West,  The."  Peter  H.  Burnett's  news- 
paper in  Missouri,  IV,  44. 

Faunlleroy,  I).,  purser  of  Cnited  States  frigate 
Savannah  in  1846,  II,  571.  572. 

Faura,  Ivilher  Jos^,  missionary  at  San  Luis 
Rev,  I.  4S')- 

Favorita,  La,  Spanish  vessel,  voyage  of,  in 
1779,  I,  417,  at  San  Francisco,  41S. 


INDEX, 


l^wr«€t,  Kaui^ne,  member  rif  cniistttutlntml 
coiivciitiiin  uf  ii57?v-.ji  and  at  saiiic  Mine  itis- 
trii  t  judge,  Allr^y  A.  Cohen argument  m\ 


IV,  636. 

Fajsvijuje,  CitI lender  J.,  navd!   officer  with 


Pay,  CulebV.,  caiidldnte  for  itovenitir  hi  iWj^ 


Wtttter  ill  I^iicariatiJA.  liJ»  7'?9,  St>3, 


Amenran  ship,  sciiwd  and  r  JcftKed  wiih 
apf*li>^fv  STi  ifit^,  lit  3". 
F^njils^  if  -riv  J,,  ij.inces  ami  amuhPin     *  i>\ 
old  Oil  ■  T  particuJarskSicjeCunt'PDts, 

II,  XXV ;. 

F^lhcr  ;i,<.,  .  I  Li]  S^LcnuBciitQ  Hy  Gubrid 
Mnmgii,  11^  iurlLS  of,  HI,  ii  ^  outrsiKica 
A^^iiiii^i  IndUuia  on  Middle  Fork  uf,  iii  iS^*^ 

Feplde-mjnded  childreltt  1885  estuNisli^ 

fag  hcmie  (or^,  tV, 
FceSj  oj^cmi^  act  of  iH^o  ctinL'erui  nif^  II ♦  S'*^* 
Fekh,  Altihcu^H  iDemb«r  01  Und  cummkbion 

iti  fi!S3,  Itl,  6^ 
Fdi!^  Frrn.indi>>«  residicnt  north  £il  Saii  Fran- 

ciaco  bay  in  1846,  ]|,  xM* 
Fd  ix,  LtM>Tiyirdn.  troublr  wltli  wife  In  1534,  and 

bttw  wit  led,  II      1  I 
Feli  z,  Hi?*'i?5,  o  Nfynetiv's  baJjdltti, 

III,  714..  7  IS 5  Ani^clcii,  "Sf. 
Fdlon^  Choflti'  ^^  .h            tocorutrcfts  in  i>*ft6, 

IV,  70s. 

Fcllon,  ;ohti  B,j  i^iUty  in  dcieatSng  John  K. 
Mrjore's^  vexatious  liiuts  ^f>r  land  in  S;m  Fnkn- 
cjwo,  III,  7i>i,  704;  trij-Ktee  ol  QaklHiid  VViXtvr 
Front,  Cotnpmiy*  IV,  i,^^ 

Go'verrior  Hnight  a^in^t  ^y^ein  of  "Ji^wial 
feiMirs/'  IV,  ^4 3,  44^. 
Ferdinand  VL  tA  Spaing !,  346. 
Ferguson,  R.  D,,  as^e mMvmaii  In  1862,  si&ssuU 
ork  Si)&i,kiT  George  Bsir^tuw,  and  oeiihiire 
Iherejor,  IV,  tjoj, 
Feri^^u  .on,  William  I.,  stMte  sriiatorln  Act 
for  ^tate  capitol  at  Sacramento .  IV,  ift.-  rcft<>- 


iutj'^jit  In  i^'jft  ag;iin$^t  mi  ' 
w  i  t  li  Ivefomiit  ori  coi  ist  i  t : 
with  Vw^f^e  tN?n  Jnbn'-' 


dud 


rc-moustruice 
ludmiis  At  Skin 

Fernandez,  J Ms^t  uMiilaiu  ul  iiiihUa  in  July, 
II.  57^i. 

FertuindeK^  Jos^,  of  Smita  Barbsini,  Sientence 

Fermtidcx*  Josii  Fercc,  0tsjgii  ftC  San  Fraij- 

c  I        I   ■  •  ■ 

F'  king  of  Spain  in  i&gSv  and  uHe- 

It,  t,  62l!i;,  conni?ctn#n  wilJi  Itnr- 

Ferr^^  Robert  J -I  judge  of  criuiijial  court  o|  B«n 
Krawiifld  iit  1877,  ca-^e  nf  Dennis  Kciriicy 

n?-.'  ..■     ■-  •  ..     ^       r  .1.  1.,,,.  IV  /^6y8i6u9, 

Fp  I  edit  III 

Nh.,.r.i iM*    lU   \\   ...i^    \'v.Lik.-:  ..  iLinne,  111^ 

779;  part  in  conliscttlioi'i  oJ  AccesMr>'  Tra  ijsit 
Cnnip.iny'^^  property  in  mifji!^L«;r  of 


tion  ot  i6§o  concendiig,  11,  8ai, 

iiaiiC,  voyagi?  in  ij'jti',  I, 
jriHig  fncality,  ttl,  lit* 
i>>uillcy(  eontwciion  willi  ctvU 

■  T     .!.  iiJ.       Mao^svdk.  Il» 
I ,  IV,  T'i 
VVtlhiiin 

.(Uti  i.j  hit  jMStjjj-ii  L.^  raltuerbeJtirc 


teenzite  of  t8^4, 147-  United  States  eirctiit  fudge 
fur  Cftlif^jrnia  in  fiiracy  ea^^  MS*  54^-  tin  iiei  Hf 
C'^Mies  tn  1^7 hi  S^JT  Justice  of  Unite*!  Stales 
supreme  court,,  and  cundidute  in  iSl^  tor 
pft'skkht  of  L'nitt'd  State.s 
Figuetoa.  Francisco,  member  m!  1  fMrtuictitaf 
assembly  in  1841,  11,  j,^:  r>  My  ta 

iiroper  busini^s  in  1&44,  j^v  wiUi 
Pin  Pico  in  370;  on  ctiju  ..m  i.'  'f  *i"*l 
dispotfiitiou  of  missions  in  i^\Sy  t»n  w:tr 
%viih  United  ^ates,  401,  40^;  julns  Ju  abuse  of 
Jff     Caiitroin  1846,  412. 


juin 


Fi^iieroa,  Jose^  sijtth  Mexkan  govenior  (^ol>- 
eniadorpropietario)  i>\  Alia  Caliiornia,  viewn 
iri  reference  to  non-juring  mi£i>icHnartciS>  I, 
X  eomandaintc-geiieral  of  Soiioni  and  Sinn- 
)oa^  and  services  a^^*^^  VaquI  Indiant,  II, 
7S;  sketch:  of  earfier  life,  t6o;  a pptiinted  gov- 
ernor in  i3j3  of  Bustaniante,  161;  jaurney  1^ 
California,  and  incidefltSn  162-167, 

Adniiittstralion  oi  (lor  parlicuEars,.  see  Con- 
tents, II,  xil-xivh  167-315;  failing  lieoltli,  lait 
slckne$<i^  and  de.Uh,  hoiiur??  to  hi^  mem- 
ory. .'I  -  .  M  :  \  :iL  .  s^'  .  k  i,  314  ; 
wi<:l  ■  \  <it  to 
NiL  n:elo 


filfUctoa,  S 
FigB  at  niiL-; 

Filibusters,  \  .11,.  .  fi 
pifticulars,  iice.  CociLt 
7  i7-75Sl  WHliam  Wal 
Contents^  1 11^  xx^iv. 


It  ,  307. 


Ml  be  in  (for 
scivf. 
:  -  ,  see 


. . ' '  ■  ■  .  J  ieaiy 
A,  Crabb  (for  partjculars^  see  Contents^  III, 
xjLxvlK  Bo6^i4. 
FilUnore,  Millard,  president  of  United  Stateis 
in  Juiy,  tSsp,  II,  Hji;  approves  bin  admitting 
OUifornia  into  Uiiion^  itj^  \  candidate  for 
Uinted  States  president  in         III,  640;  a|r 
points  land  coniaiiiision  in  iS^i,^        vote  far, 
111  California  in  iB^CitlV,  i^j. 
Finch,  arrival  of,  In  iHj,^  11,  Mi. 
Ftndlcy- s  trading  post  on  Bear  fiver,  III,.  84^ 
Fine  arts  in  Caliroimia,  bill  to  eitf-ouragei  in 
lei^slature  of  iS;i-a,  IV,  6iji;  James  Lick's 
gilts  fur,  5Sf,  5Sj;  cultlvaiion  of,  716, 
Fiuk,i  N'kiiobiS,  arrival  la  tS^a,  11^  171^;  murder 
In  1841,  309. 

Finney,  Cnade^  G«,  in  constilotionAi  conven- 
tion of  1^8-9,  IV,  636^^8. 

Fitnieyt  Sddoii  J.,  asseniMyman  In  187a,  In 
favor  o|  lA'onian's  suflragnSi  IV,  state 
senator  in  1^73,  A.  D,  BeU'$  Lharge«  afraint^i, 
and  reauitt  539,  530, 

f^ir?  depart ment  of  early  Ban  Fmnciiaco,  III, 
j6>-365 ;  act  of  ib66  for  |:taad  fire  department, 
iVt  403, 

Fire*,  al  Monterey  fn  1789, 1,  5J7j  forail,  II ►  557, 
^jS;  at  Nevada  City  In  1*151,  ni.  ■  at  Sonora 
ui  185;,  111,  t^,  127 ;  incendiary,  at  San  Fran^ 
daco,  317 ;  ttie  sxx  "Great  Firca"  of  San 
Franci&cOt  iSo^jS?^  squaitlnii;  on  a^thefl  ol,  it 
?^^n  Frandacoand  SODorai  6^ 

Fir4,  II,  654* 

First  California  Guard,  and  it9  pnrt  in  San 
FrujiciBCO  vigilance  committee  ol  li^i&t  111, 
487  ►  505, 

Fish^  II,  506".  Govemnr  llaf^it  ret'omniendi* 

stnckingl:-,l  .  ■.    '  =  ■    '  ■■■  rli,  |V, 

4J^  444;}  5JV; 
Stonenjnt!  l.lU^}|. 

,  Jasper,  part  in  Order  ol  N^Uve 

.  /den  We*l,  IV,  SS6. 

vd  war,  1V|379, 

.  Fran4^i»c0  vi^i- 
tli,  6^, 


Fish  ijf  L<n^ 
Fi'^h,  Russ' 
Uiice  t.oniij 
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FItrh,  George  K..  appointed  state  printer  by 
Governut  McDou^al  in  1851,  and  appoint- 
ment declared  void  by  supreme  court,  IV, 
160;  contractor  with  Vincent  E.  Geiger  of 
state  printing  in  1852,  and  assi^^iment  to 
George  Kerr  &  Co  162. 

Fitch,  Henry  D.,  land  grant  to,  in  1830,  II,  126; 
arrival  in  1827,  278 ;  elopement  and  marriage 
with  Josefa  Carrillo,  492,  493. 

Fitch,  Thomas,  assemblyman  in  1863,  attempt 
to  exclude  H.  J.  C.  Kewen,  and  how  frus- 
trated, IV,  334. 

Fitzgerald,  O.  P.,  dected  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  in  1867,  IV,  404. 

"Five  per  cent  subsidy  act"  for  benefit  of  rail- 
roads of  1870,  IV,  439.  440;  Governor  Haight's 
part  in,  445;  Brx>th  s  recommendation  and 
repeal  of,  533. 

Flags,  royal  colors  of  Spain  at  Monterey,  1. 
636;  Governor  Sola's  chart  of,  in  1816  ana 
1877, 644,646;  of  Buenos  Ay  res  insurgents  in 
1818,  649,  651;  imperial  Mexican,  664-667; 
Mexican  tricolor,  667  ;  change  of,  at  Astoria, 
725,  726;  of  rebel  Joaciuin  SoUs,  11,  112; 
Russian*  286-288;  American,  raised  by  Com- 
modore Jones  and  lowered  in  1843,  317-3"; 
American,  raised  by  Fremont  in  1846,  395, 
419;  Bear,  in  1846,  432. 

Raising  of  American,  by  Commodore  Sloat 
at  Monterey  on  July  7,  1846,  II,  463-468;  re- 
hoisted  by  Theodore  Talbot  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, 603 :  raised  by  General  Kearny  in  New 
Mexico,  609;  in  Lower  California  in  1847,  643. 
644;  in  City  of  Mexico,  653;  French  consul 
Dillon's  hauled  down  in  1854,  111,  746*  Wil- 
liam Walker's  Sonora,  761,  762^  764;  United 
States,  at  San  Juan  del  Sur  in  Nicaragua,  802; 
Walker's  Nicaragua  red  star,  804;  le^sla- 
ture  of  1863  against  display  of  rebel,  IV,  332. 

Flap-jacks  or  slap-jacks.  III,  240. 

Flax,  seed  sent  to  Alta  California  in  1769,  I,  309; 
Governor  Borica's  encouragement  of  culture, 
597;  at  missions  in  1.S34.  11,207  ;  adaptation  of 
coiuilry  for  cultivation,  473,  474, 

Fleas,  II.  485.  486. 

FK'trhcr,  K<l\vard  P.,  Klamath  county  judj^e, 
leave  of  absence  to,  vetoed  l)\  Governor  Hig- 
ler  in  iS,s},  1 V,  171. 

Fletcher,  Francis,  chai)lain  on  Drake's  vovage, 
I.  128. 

FiiuK,  Guy  F.,  arrival  in  1827,  II,  27S. 

Flint,  Wilson,  his  pioneer  band  of  fine  slieep, 
III,  S81 ;  state  senator  in  1855,  report  in  favor 
of  Chinese,  IV,  167;  resolution  in  1855  for 
overland  mail  service,  169,  17<j. 

Fl«);^,v;in}^.  of  Indians  in  Lower  California,  and 
result,  I,  207,  233-237;  in  Alta  California,  La 
IVrouse's  account,  46'^,  .170;  Governor  h'ages' 
orders  as  to,  for  liorse-lbieves,  533;  conituon 
practice  for  bot  h  women  au'l  men.  to  some  ex- 
tent stoi)pe<l  by  Hi)rica,  563-5CMJ;  renewe<l  after 
Borica's  time,  612;  of  women  at  San  Jos^ 
mission  in  1808,  ArriHai^a's  objections  not  to 
prariicc  but  to  publicity,  612;  l-ather  Quin- 
ta!Ki's  scourije  of  iron,  613  ;  K(  heandia  in 
iS-'6  limits  number  of  lashes  by  missionaries 
tf)  fifteen,  II,  92;  repi^rted  fatal  cases  of,  ij]- 
stopped  mider  b'i^ucroa's  orders  in  1833.  and 
Father  Gutierrez'  complaints,  177,  i7h;  of 
Indian  boys  at  Mission  Dolores  in  1S35,  210 
211  ;  at  Safi  Jos(5  mission  in  1830.  i^yw  Kafael 
Telles  tries  ellicacy  of.  on  Slicheltorena's 
Siouiulrel  sobliers,'  atid  results,  335,  336; 
under  leather  Atitr)nio  iVyri.  518,  sit)/^ 

How  and  why  Alcalde  I'ield  ordered,  in 
certain  cases,  11.  782;  at  Hani^lown  iti  1848, 
111,68.  (k^;  ordered  by  ^rim  alcalde,  226;  on 
plains,  242;  by  lynch-law  scntem  e,  273.  277, 


279,  280,  390, 303 ;  adopted  to  prevent  hanging, 
305;  at  Junction  Bar,  710,  711;  of  Joaqoia 
Murieta,  713;  of  Indian  servants  in  old  Spanish 
families,  885,  886;  for  petty  larceny  by  stalate 
in  1851,  IV,  70.  71. 
Flood,  James  C,  ''bonanza  lcin£:*'80  called,iy. 
549-551. 

Flood,  O'Brien,  Mackay  &  Fair,  firm  o/. 
known  as  "Flood  &  O'Brien,'*  IV,  549-551; 
relations  with  Bank  of  California,  555 ;  estab- 
lishment of  Nevada  Bank  in  San  Francisco, 
556. 

Floods,  11.  543,  544 ;  great,  in  winter  of  1861-a, 
IV,  294,  295. 

Flores,  Jos<  Maria,  in  Monterey  Junta  to  pro- 
nounce against  Americans  in  April,  1846.  II, 
307;  comandante  of  Los  Aneeles  in  1846, 
charges  against  United  States  Tor  Bear  Flag 
movements,  574:  captured  and  released  on 
parole,  585;  heads  revolt  at  Los  Angdes.  and 
counsels  Americans  to  withdraw,  59^-^00; 
commmander  of  insurrectionary  forces,6i3; 
calls  himself  comandante-generai  and  gover- 
nor of  California,  sends  message  to  Commo- 
dore Stockton,  and  Stockton's  reply,  619,  6jo; 
escape  into  Mexico,  623. 

Flores,  Manuel  de,  viceroy  of  New  Spain  in 
1788. 1,  681,  68a. 

Florida,  Confederate  privateer,  depredations 
in  Civil  war,  and  capture  of,  IV,  361. 

Florida,  treaty  of,  1,  726,  727. 

Flower,  Samud,  assemblyman  In  1853,  opposi- 
tion to  water-front  extension  scheme.  111, 
417. 

Flower  seeds  sent  to  Alta  California  in  1769, 1, 
309 ;  adaptation  of  country  to,  and  wild  flow- 
ers, II,  475,  559. 

Floyd,  John  B.,  secretary  of  war  in  1861,  IV, 
285.  305 ;  part  as  Confederate  in  Civil  war, 
307.  3". 

Floyd,  Richard  S.,  one  of  James  Lick*s  trust- 
ees, IV,  581,  582. 

Flfigge,  Charles  W.,  arrival  in  1841,  II,  331; 
John  A.  Sutter's  letter  to,  in  1845,  35^;  com- 
missioner for  insurrectionary  forces  at  Los 
Angeles  in  January,  1847,  6iq.  620, 

Flumes  in  mining  operations.  III,  56;  in  Feather 
river  near  Oroville,  loi ;  in  San  Francisco  for 
water  supply  from  I^bos  cr€^ek.425. 

Flying  Cloud,  clipper  ship,  and  its  fast  run,  III, 
406. 

Flyim,  Henry,  United  States  captain,  defeats 
Indians  at  Big  Bend  on  Eel  river  in  1S63,  III, 
932. 

F«)lsom,  Joseph  L..  captain  of  United  States 
quartermaster's  department,  account  ot  gold 
mines  in  1848,  II,  691 ;  presides  owr  anti- 
slavery  meeting  in  1849,  707,  708;  stor>'  of 
man  who  would  not  make  a  "nigger"  of  him- 
self, III,  172;  part  in  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1851,  315;  first  filling  of  water 
lot  in  San  Francisco,  337-  imported  houses 
in  1849,  345;  part  in  indignation  meeting 
against  San  Francisco  common  council  in 
1850,  368 ;  refusal  to  aid  Page,  Bacon  &  Co. 
in  1855,  446 ;  troubles  with  squatters,  6S4. 

Folsom,  town,  in  favor  of  San  Francisco  vigi- 
lance committee  of  1856,  III,  495  ;  why  Sacra- 
mento valley  railroad  stopped  at,  in  1856,  IV, 
453;  extension  of  railroad  from,  475;  branch 
state  prison  at,  674. 

Folsom,  Ira  B.,  settler  in  Vosemite  Vallcv,  act 
for  indemnification  of,  IV,  510, 

Font,  l-'ather  Pedro,  accompanies  Anza  on 
second  overland  expedition  from  Sononi.and 
ma[)  of  route,  I,  394. 

Fonte,  Pedro  BartoIom<*  de,  I,  130,  131. 

Vooi\  of  old  Californians,  II,  486,  487. 
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Footc,  Commander  A.  H.,  part  in  Civil  war, 
iV,  310,  311. 

Foote,  Henry  S.,  United  States  senator  from 
Mississippi  in  1850,  opposition  to  admission 
of  California  into  Union,  II,  705,  814,  821 ;  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  Governor  Johnson  and 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856, 
"'f  535-539 1  project  of  revising  state  consti- 
tution in  1856,  558;  candidate  for  United 
States  senator  in  1856,  IV,  185. 

Foote,  William  W.,  railroad  commissioner  in 
1883,  IV,  679,  680. 

Forbes,  Alexander,  his  "History  of  Califor- 
nia," II,  293,  477,  478,  519. 

Forbes^  James  A.,  arrival  in  1829,  II,  278;  Brit- 
ish vice-consul  at  San  Francisco  in  1846,  and 
administrator  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
affairs,  402,  J03;  correspondence  with  Gov- 
ernor Pico  about  Fremont,  403,  404 ;  efforts 
for  British  intervention,  459 ;  efforts  on  l)eha1f 
of  Lieutenant  Bartlett  when  captured  in 
1846,  605. 

Forbestown,  and  its  quartz  lodes.  III,  146. 
Forcible  entry  and  detainer  law  of  1850,  II,  800. 
Ford,  William,  clerk  of  Tuolumne  county  in 

1850,  assists  in  foiling  lynchers  at  Sonora,  III, 

382,  283. 

Ford,  William,  rescues  William  Todd  from 
Califomians  in  1846,  II,  443 ;  military  talent, 
443 ;  opinion  of  Ide,  444 ;  expedition  against 
guerrillas.  444,  445- 

Ford's  Bar,  mining  camp.  III,  76,  78,  79 ;  Al- 
calde Graham  of,  274-276. 

Foreigners,  in  Spanish  and  Mexican  times, 
Russians,  I,  493-499;  treatment  of  Vancou- 
ver, 619;  feelings  against  Americans,  619; 
toleration  of  Russians,  623-628,  641,  642;  ves- 
sds  of,  at  Monterey  in  1816  and  1817,  643- 
647;  residents,  John  Gilroy  and  others,  II, 
70;  j«dousy  of  Russians  and  Americans,  70 ; 
Mexican  legislation  against,  71 ;  William 
E.  P.  Hartnell,  William  A.  Richardson  and 
John  Rogers  Cooper,  72, 7 

Mercantile  houses  and  business  of,  II,  73, 
74;  marriages  with,  74;  heretical  ideas,  books 
and  papers  of,  74,  75;  further  legislation 

against,  97 ;  naturalization  and  colonization 
....        .  . 


employment  to  hunt  otters,  171;  complaints 
against,  by  missionaries,  171-176;  fulmina- 
tions  of  Governor  Chico  against,  in  1836, 
220,  221;  numbers  in  1840,  275-288;  move- 
ments against,  in  1843,  329,  330;  overland 
immigration  from  1841  to  1844,  330-333;  Gov- 
ernor Michdtorena  on,  ^42. 

Outrages  against.  Dy  San  Francisco 
"Houn<K"  in  1849,  724-727;  bow  foreign 
miners  treated  in  1849,  736.  737  ;  effect  of 
foreign  miners'  license  tax,  III,  128,  129,  131 ; 
characteristics  of  old  foreign  residents,  173- 
181 ;  prejudices  against,  in  mines,  262-264. 

Anti-foreigner  movements  by  Americans 
(for  particiuars,  sec  Contents,  III,  xxxiii), 
705-7". 

Anti-Chinese  prejudices  and  movements 
(for  particulars,  see  Contents,  IV,  xix),  98- 
113- 

Foreign  miners'  license  tax.  III,  12S,  262-264; 
provisions  of  statute  of  1850,  7^7"';;  "<?w 
statute,  709,  IV,  187,  188. 

Forest  City,  III,  100. 

Forest  Hill,  mining  camp,  III,  80. 

Forestry,  Minister  Romero  of  Mexico,  and  reg- 
ulations in  1845.  II,  364  ;  act  of  1885  creating 
state  board  of,  IV,  691. 

Forests,  II,  551-558;  redwood,  in  Humboldt 


county,  III.  830-823 :  legislature  of  1875-6  on 
timber-lanu  act  of  congress,  IV,  574. 

Forestville,  mining  town,  III,  91. 

Forman,  Ferris,  against  San  Francisco  vigi- 
lance committee  of  1856,  III,  578,  579;  secre- 
tary of  state  in  1858,  assists  Governor  Weller 
in  taking  possession  of  state  prison,  IV,  251 ; 
judgment  against,  which  state  had  to  pay, 
251,  252;  pay  for  anti- vigilance-committee 
services,  269. 

Foriii,  Josd,  legal  execution  of,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1852,  III,  462. 

Forrest,  General  Nathan  B.,  part  as  Confeder- 
ate in  Civil  war,  IV,  362. 

Forrest,  J.  B.,  captain  of  United  States  cor- 
vette St.  Louis,  correspondence  with  Gov- 
ernor Alvarado  in  1840,  II,  36^273,  3io. 

Forsyth,  John,  United  States  minister  to  Mex- 
ico in  1857,  III,  812-814. 

Fort,  Bald  Mountain,  Indian,  111,  931;  de- 
stroyed in  1863,  933,  934- 

Fort  Bragg  in  1864,  III,  935. 

Fort  Dondfson — see  Donelson,  Fort. 

Fort  Gaston,  III,  924,  933,034. 

Fort  George,  name  given  Dy  British  to  Astoria, 
I,  725.  726. 

Fort  Gunny-bags,  III,  548,  549,  628. 

Fort  Humboldt,  III,  913. 

Fortifications  at  San  Francisco,  ill,  431. 

Fort  Larkin,  squatter  stronghold  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1854,  III,  684,  685. 

Fort  MiUer,  Ml,  857. 

Fort  Point  in  San  Francisco  selected  and  forti- 
fied by  Governor  Arrillaga  in  1793, 1,  550-^52 ; 
"d  Castillo"  at,  583;  raising  of  American 
flag  at,  II,  467 ;  American  fortification  of, 

III,  431. 

Fort  Ross — see  Ross,  Fort. 

Fort  Yuma — see  Yuma,  Fort. 

Fortuni,  Father  Buenaventura,  in  favor  of  re- 
publican constitution  of  1827,  II,  87. 

"Forty-niners,"  III,  162,  163, 

"Forty  thieves"  of  Nevada  City,  III,  280. 

Foss,  Clark,  driving  over  Hog's  Back  on  road 
to  Geysers,  III.  8^. 

Foster,  Captain,  killed  at  battle  of  Salinas 
river  in  1846,  II,  602. 

Foster,  "Cut-eye,"  111,92. 

Foster,  Juan,  arrival  in  1832,  II,  279. 

Foster's  Bar,  mining  camp.  III,  82,  91, 92. 

Fountain-heads  of  gold,  question  of.  III,  149. 

Fourgeaud,  Victor  J.,  "Prospects  of  Califor- 
nia," II.  688. 

Fowler,  George,  murder  and  mutilation  of,  in 
1846,  II,  442. 

Foxen,  William  D.,  arrival  in  1825,  II,  277; 

sketch  of,  III,  177, 178 ;  his  "golden  age,"  178. 
Foxes,  II,  561. 

Foxon,  Benjamin,  tried  for  murder  in  1848,  II, 
664. 

France,  war  between  Spain  and,  in  1793, 1,  570- 
574 ;  claims  and  possessions  of,  in  America, 
669;  king  of,  prevented  from  aiding  Spain  in 
1790,  686, 687  ;  war  with  Mexico  in  1839,  260, 
261 ;  Micheltorena's  trouble  with,  II,  3^6, 337; 
attitude  towards  United  States  in  Civil  war, 

IV,  306,  322;  armed  intervention  in  Mexico, 
and  Maximilian's  empire,  414-418. 

Francisca,  city  of,  afterwards  Benicia,  II,  597. 

Franciscans,  Order  in  America,  I,  296;  part 
taken  in  expulsion  of  Jesuits,  396;  how  led  by 
Junipero  Serra  to  California,  397:  division 
with  Dominicans,  352-365 ;  settlement  of 
Alta  California  (for  particulars,  see  Contents, 
I,  xix-xxv),  314-508. 

Francisco  de  Paula,  Don,  of  Spain,  connection 
with  imperial  crown  of  Mexico,  II,  43,  194. 

Franklin,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  383. 
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Praser,  James,  alcalde  of  Sonora,  III,  224,  225. 
FrHM;r,  Georj^c,  associate  of  Isaac  Graham,  11, 
273- 

Fraser  river,  miiiiiifi:  excitement  and  rush,  III, 

Frauds,  statute  of,  passed  in  1850,  II,  800. 
Fraudulent  land  claims,  II,  754. 
Freaner,  James,  fight  with  David  C.  Broderick, 
IV,  143. 

Freaner,  John  A.,  deputy  sheriff  in  San  F'ran- 

cisco  in  1853,  III,  683. 
Fredei  icksburg,  l>atlle  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  317, 
F'ree  Baths  in  San  Francisco,  gift  of  James 

I.  ick,  IV,  581. 

Freeholders'  charter,  under  constitution  of 
1879,  IV,  639,  630 ;  repeated  failures  in  San 
F'rancisco  to  adopt,  652. 

Fredon,  Thomas  W.,  judc^e  of  county  courts  of 
San  F'rancisco  in  1856,  III,  521,  636;  IV.  246. 

Freeman,  Abraham  C.  on  second  commission 
to  revise  codes,  IV,  647. 

Freeman,  F".  S.,  assemblyman  in  1873,  report 
on  public  extravagance,  IV,  532. 

Freeman  &  Co.'s  FIxpress,  III,  444. 

Freeport,  on  Sacramento  river,  railroad  proj- 
ects for.  IV,  481. 

Free  Public  Libraries,  IV,  580. 

Freights  and  Fares,  in  legislature  of  1854,  IV, 
171;  Governor  Haight  on,  445;  Booth  on, 
501 ;  legislature  of  1873-4  on,  533  ;  Pacheco  on, 
538 ;  Lieutenant-governor  Johnson  on,  574 : 
effect  of  "(Granger  cases"  on,  585;  act  of 
1878  on,  590 ;  railroad  commis?iion  under 
constitution  of  1879,  628 ;  Irwin  on,  in  1880, 
646,  647. 

Fremont,  Jessie  Benton,  marriage,  II,  415; 
character  and  position,  626. 

Fremont,  John  C..  in  California  in  1845,  II,  394; 
in  1846,  and  ordered  off,  ^95,  403,  404  ;  mar- 
riage and  expeditions  of  1842,  1843-4  and 
1845,  415-4185  movements  in  1846,  418-422; 
connection  with  William  B.  l<le,  422-425. 

Part  ill  Bear  Hag  revolution  (for  jwrlicu- 
lars,  see  Contents,  11.  xxiv.  xxv).  435-452  ;  at 
Monterey  in  July,  1S46.  571,  572;  mustered 
with  "  Hallalion  of  California  Volunteers" 
into  United  States  service,  and  sent  to  San 
Pedro,  579,  580;  at  San  Die^o.  583;  at  Los 
Angeles,  585  ;  intention  of  Cnnnnodore  Slock- 
ti>n  to  make  him  governor,  587  ;  inarch  north- 
ward, 588. 

Part  in  recovery  of  California  after  revolt  at 
Los  Angeles  (for  particulars,  see  Contents. 

II,  xxx-xxxii),  5i>8-6-f8;  position  at  end  of 
hostilities,  arrest,  court-marlial  and  sentence, 
637-641;  elected  I'niled  States  senator  in 
i84<^,  786;  efforts  for  admission  of  state  into 
Union,  814,  818-^20. 

Connection  with  Mariposa  grant.  III,  133- 
135  ;  proposed  land  commission  act,  6<j2,  693  ; 
draws  snort  term  as  United  States  senator, 
IV,  i>6  ;  candidate  for  United  States  president 
in  1856,  1^3;  part  in  Civil  war,  30*^.  316.  322  ; 
Thomas  H.  Benton's  remarks  about,  in  con- 
ncH  lion  with  overland  roads,  448. 

F'reni  h  Camj)  or  Guliiac  grant,  II.  734. 

French  Corral,  minini;  camp,  111,  8.',  Qti,  91. 

French  Hill,  mininij  locality,  ill,  115. 

FreJJch,  Jenny,  III.  509. 

French,  Parker  H.,  in  Nicaragua,  III,  777,  779, 
7S8-791. 

Freni  li,  quarrel  between  Ainerit  ans  and.  at 
Mokelunine  Hill.  Ill,  115;  jmiI  in  San  I  ran- 
cisco  vigilance  committee  «>t  iHs6,  4<);, ;  fili- 
busters (f'^r  ]»articiilars,  see  Contents,  III, 
xxxiii.  xxxiv),  7^7-755- 

FrciK'h  Ravine  nugget.  Ill,  143. 

F'resno  City,  IV,  671. 


Fresno  Indian  reservation.  111,  849 ;  Indians  at, 

856. 916. 

F'retz  ife  Ralston,  banking  firm,  IV,  552. 
F'riars,  Gray  and  Black,  1,  35a. 
F'rijoles,  II,  486, 487. 

Frisbie,  John  B.,  candidate  for  licntenant- 
govemor  In  1849^  IV,  63;  connection  with 
Mariano  G.  Vallejo,  76. 

FroM,  II,  566. 

F'ruits,  production  of,  III.  873-876;  act  of  1885 
to  prevent  pests  and  diseases,  IV,  691 ;  Go>  - 
ernor  Stoneman  on,  708. 

Frye,  Jacob,  state  senator  in  1852,  IV,  107. 

Fuca,  Juan  de,  I,  139,  130,  133;  discovery  of 
straits  of,  678. 

Fueros,  Pedro,  in  campaign  against  Yuma  In- 
dians in  1782,  I,  432. 

Fuen-Clara,  Conde  dc,  viceroy  of  New  Spain 
in  1746,  1,  246. 

Fuentes,  Jos^  Maria,  grantee  of  fraudulent 
Mexican  land  claim.  III,  700. 

Fugitive  slave  law  of  1852,  IV,  97,  98 :  repeal  of, 
in  1868,  423. 

Fuller,  A.  J.,  trial  for  killing  Tyndal  Ncwby, 
III,  28s. 

Fuller,  John  C,  arrival  in  1827,  II,  266. 
Funding  of  San  Francisco  debt  in  1S51,  III, 
396-398. 

Funding  of  state  debt  in  1857,  and  previous 
acts,  HI,  650^1 ;  act  of  i860,  661. 

Funeral,  of  child  at  Santa  Barbara  in  1835,  II, 
504  ;  discovery  of  gold  at.  III,  195. 

Fur  trade,  Northwest  Coast,  Russian,  I,  626; 
English  and  French,  668-670 ;  Cook's  voy- 
ages, and  effect  on,  670-674 ;  La  P^rouse's 
voyage,  674-677 ;  Portlock  and  Dixon,  677 ; 
Meares,  Colnett  and  Berkley,  678-^1; 
Nootka  imbroglio,  681-695. 

Americans  on  northwest  coast,  I.  695-710; 
Hudson's  Bav  Company,  712;  Northwest 
Company  of  Montreal,  719  ;  Alexander  Mack- 
enzie and  his  scheme,  718,  719 ;  Missouri  Fur 
Company,  720;  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  projects, 
720,  721  ;  story  of  Astoria,  721-726. 

Governor  Argudlo's  trade,  II,  73S;  Jede- 
diah  S.  Smith's  expedition,  to  California. 
101-103;  Victoria's  report  on,  133,  ii4 :  Figue- 
roa  on,  162,  171;  collections  by  Russians, 
285.  286;  in  1841  and  1842,  47S,  479  ;  days  of.  in 
California,  over,  564. 

Fluster,  Father  Vicente.  I,  364  :  at  San  Diego  in 
1775,  37O1  37 ' ;  excommunication  of  (Toman- 
dante  Rivera  y  Moncada,  374  ;  at  San  ^uan 
Capi.strano,  438,  44^. 


GABILAN  MOUNTAINS,  John  C.  Fremont  on. 
in  1846,  II,  417-419;  how  formed,  S36. 

Gabilondo,  Hilario,  commander  of  Mexican 
forces  at  Cavorca  when  Henrv  A.  Crabb 
surrendered,  and  his  promises.  III,  811. 

Gadsden,  James,  United  States  minister  to 
Mexico  in  1853  *^"d  purchase.  III,  742. 

"  Gag-law  "  of  1877-8,  IV,  609. 

Galbmith  claim,  to  land  in  Marin  county,  pro- 
nounced fraudulent,  III,  700. 

Gale,  William  A.,  arrival  and  establishment  of 
mercantile  house  in  1824,  II,  73;  supercargo  oi 
ship  California,  170. 

Galiano,  Dionisio  Alcali,  voyage  of,  I.  692, 
693  ;  account  of  missionaries,  11,  516.  517. 

G.ilico,  el  mal — see  Mai  G41ico. 

Gali,  Francisco.  I,  127. 

Galindo,  Jos^  Antonio,  grant  to,  of  "  Laguna 

de  la  Merced,"  II,  204,  205. 
Gallagher,  Charles,  friend  of  James  P.  C.isey. 

Ill,  516;  a  black  list  cf  San  Fnuici.sco  vitji- 
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lance  committee  of  i8^  565;  ordered  to  leave 
state,  but  sentence  afterwards  revoked,  617. 

Gallagher,  Martin,  on  black  list  of  San  Fran- 
cisco vigilance  committee  of  1856,  111,  520; 
arrest,  trial  and  sentence,  524,  525, 527 ;  trans- 
ported to  Sandwich  Islands,  530 ;  now  he  re- 
turned, and  was  glad  to  leave  again,  621 ; 
suit  and  judgment  against  bark  Yankee,  648. 

Gallardo,  Juan,  joins  in  abuse  of  Jos^  Castro,  in 
1846,  II,  412. 

Galleons,  Spanish,  I,  81-84 ;  at  Cape  San  Lu- 
cas, 234,  242. 

Galvez,  Jos^  de,  visitador-general,  part  in  ex- 
pulsion of  Jesuits,  I,  299 ;  in  settlement  of  Alta 
California,  307,  308  ;  how  he  wrought  a  mira- 
cle attributed  to  St.  Joseph,  324,  325;  gratifi- 
cation at  hearing  of  foundation  of  San  Carlos 
mission  and  presidio,  333;  recall  to,  and  pro- 
motion in,  Spain,  351,  352;  notable  talk  with 
Junipero  Serra  about  St.  Francis  and  his  port, 
385;  efforts  in  favor  of  Saii  Francisco,  386; 
calls  San  Buenaventura  his  own  mission, 
436;  admirable  instructions,  512;  return  to 
Spain,  and  death,  513;  regulations  for  govern- 
ment of  California,  527,  528, 11,  730. 

Gambling,  Governor  Bonca's  raid  against,  at 
San  Jos^,  I,  592;  old  Califoniians  addicted  to, 
Il.497t498;  Mason's  orders  against,  666;  in  San 
Francisco  in  1849,  719,  729,  730;  question  of, 
in  constitutional  convention  of  1849,  7^  > 
bill  to  suppress,  defeated  in  legislature  of 
1850,  805,  8c6:  legislation  of  town  of  Sonora 
concerning.  III,  128 ;  of  early  miners,  163, 164 
166,  167;  statute  of  1851  to  license,  IV,  6c;,  70  ; 
legislation  against,  70 ;  Governor  Wellcr  on, 
252 ;  San  Francisco  Mercantile  Library  lot- 
tery act  of  1870,  and  gambling  jubilee,  434 ; 
library  lottery  act  repealed  in  1872,  506. 

Gindara,  governor  of  Sonora  in  1852,  negotia- 
tions with  Raousset-Boulbon,  111,  738. 

Gandia,  Duquesa  de,  endower  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia missions,  1,  287. 

Ganges,  French  whale  ship,  does  some  smug- 
gling in  1844.  H.  341.  , 

Gannon,  Jimmy,  on  black  li.st  of  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  111,  559';  leaves 
state,  565. 

Gantt,  John,  in  employ  of  John  A.  Sutler  in 
1845,  ">  352;  contract  for  expedition  against 
Indian  horse  thieves,  388,  389. 

Garces,  Father  Francisco,  accompanies  Juan 
B.  Anza's  first  overland  expedition  from  So- 
nora, I,  363 ;  also  second  expedition  as  far  as 
Colorado  river,  394  ;  surveys  for  Colorado 
missions,  424;  murder  of,  by  Indians,  429; 
marvels  told  of  his  apparition,  430,  431 ; 
travds  in  Colorado  countr>-,  600. 

Garcia,  Manuel,  '*  Three-fingered  Jack,"  one 
of  murderers  of  Cowie  and  Fowler  in  1846, 
and  afterwards  one  of  Joaquin  Murieta's 
banditti,  III,  714,  T'S:  savage  delights  in 
killing  Chinamen,  and  murder  of  General 
Bean,  717 ;  starts  for  Sonora  with  stolen 
horses,  718 ;  murders  by,  and  luxury  in  cut- 
ting Chinese  throats,  719 ;  how  run  down  and 
killed,  724,  725;  his  three- fingered  hand  pre- 
served in  alcohol.  725. 

Garcia  Diego,  Father— see  Diego,  Father  Fran- 
cisco Garcia. 

Garcia,  Rafael,  resident  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco bay  in  1846,  11,428;  claim  to  Mexican 
grant  of  eleven  square  leagues  in  Mendocino 
county  pronounced  fraudulent,  III,  700, 

Garcia,  Ylario,  major-domo  of  San  Diego 
mission,  tried  and  convicted  in  1830  of 
flogging  Indians  so  .severely  that  one  tlied, 
II,  177. 

Gardens  at  missions  in  1834,  II,  207. 


Gardiner,  James  J.,  county  surveyor  of  San 

Francisco  in  1856,  III,  636. 
Gardner,  James  H.,  assemblyman  in  1853, 

report  in  favor  of  Chinese  immigration, 

IV^  106-110. 

Garfias,  Manuel,  one  of  Monterey  junta  to 
pronounce  against  Americans  in  1846,  II, 
397;  attacks  Theodore  Talbot  and  Ameri- 
cans at  Santa  Barbara,  600. 

Garfield,  General  James  A.,  part  in  Civil  war, 
IV,  309;  opposition  to  placing  Grant  at 
head  of  United  States  armies,  363;  presi- 
dent of  United  States  in  1881,  657 ;  assassina- 
tion of,  and  how  news  received  in  California, 
663,664. 

Garibay,  viceroy  of  New  Spain  in  1809,  pro- 
claims king  Fernando  VII.,  I,  628. 

Gamier,  connection  with  Raousset-Boulbon's 
first  expedition.  III,  733. 

Gamett,  Robert  S.,  designer  of  seal  of  state, 
ii.  773. 

Garraleta,  Jos^  Antonio,  killed  by  Juanita 
Gastelum  at  Todos  Santos,  Lower  Califor- 
nia, in  1840, 11,  ^10. 

Garrison,  Cornelius  K.,  mayor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1854,  signatures  on  Henry  Mei^gs' 
forged  warrants.  III,  ^*6,  437 ;  interview 
with  San  Francisco  vi^lance  committee  of 
18^,  500,  501 ;  a^ent  in  San  Francisco  of 
Nicara^a  Transit  Company,  785;  connec- 
tion with  Edmund  Randolph's  proposed 
new  Nicaragua  Transit  Company,  786,  787. 

Garrison  &  Morgan  and  Garrison,  Morgan, 
Fretz  &  Ralston,  firms  of,  IV,  552. 

Garrison,  royal,  at  Cape  San  Lucas,  1,  244- 
246. 

Gas,  act  of  1878,  regulating  price  of,  IV,  589. 

Gas  Company  of  early  San  Francisco,  III,  412; 
first  gas  lights  in  1854,  and  cost,  424. 

Gaskill,  R.  C..  state  senator  in  1863,  pert  in 
"wardrobe  business"  in  election  for  United 
States  senator,  IV,  336,  337;  resolution  to 
unseat  Leander  Quint,  339;  resolution  to 
reprimand  Horace  Hawes  for  refusal  to 
vote,  and  result,  378. 

Gastelum,  Juanita,  kills  Jos^  Antonio  Garraleta 
at  Todos  Santos,  Lower  California,  in  1840, 
II,  310- 

Gaston,  Fort,  in  Hoopa  valley,  part  in  Indian 
war,  111,  924 ;  campaigns  from,  against  In- 
dians in  i86d.  934,  U35. 

Gauge  of  Pacific  railroads,  IV,  463. 

Geary,  John  W.,  arrival  as  postmaster  of  San 
Francisco,  with  first  regular  mail,  in  March, 
1849,  ll<  6^  \  alcalde  in  August,  1849,  IV  \ 
judge  of  court  of  first  instance,  778 ;  candi- 
date for  governor  in  1849.  7^4  ;  lor  United 
States  senator  in  1849,  786 ;  .  relations  as 
mayor  with  San  Francisco  vigilance  com- 
mittee of  1851,  III.  315;  opposition  to  new 
mission  plank  road,  341 ;  declines  re-election 
in  1851.  370;  message  on  condition  of  San 
Francisco  in  1849,  379,  380;  in  1850,  380; 
alcalde  grants  by,  382  :  rejwrt  on  San  Fran- 
cisco delits  in  December,  1850,  395;  eulogy 
on  Mayor  Bigelow  of  Sacramento,  677 ; 
chairman  of  first  Democratic  mass-meeting, 
IV,  51 ;  candidate  for  United  States  senator 
in  1851,  «>6. 

Gcddcs,  Paul — see  Green,  Talbot  H. 

(ice  Atai,  head  of  Chinese  See  Vup  Company, 

IV,  KX). 

Geese,  II.  566. 

"Gefe  Pnliliro"  and  **Gcfe  Militar"  in  old 
Califorrnii.  !I.  14,^.  144,  2,v<.  235. 

(icigcr,  \' intent  K.,  conlniclor  with  George 
K.  Fitch  in  1852  for  state  printing,  and 
assignment  to  George  Kerr  &  Co.,  iV,  162. 
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Gelwicks.  Daniel  W.,  elected  state  printer  in 
1867,  IV,  403,  404. 

"Generala,"  general  alarm,  sounded  at  Mon- 
terey in  1816, 1,  643.  644. 

General  Morgan,  schooner,  one  of  its  boats 
first  to  enter  Eel  rhcr,  III,  833. 

Gente  de  Razon,  Governor  Felipe  de  Neve's 
regulations  for  pueblos  of,  I,  522;  Plan  of 
Pitic  intended  for  as  distinguished  from  In- 
dians, 579;  population  of,  in  1805  and  1810. 
611;  in  1815,618;  in  1816,640;  how  imitated 
by  Indians,  734 ;  ignorance  and  |>rejudices 
in  1826,  II,  99,  100;  generally  interested  more 
or  less  directly  in  administration  of  secu- 
larized missions,  20(j, 

Distribution,  character,  property  and  oc- 
cupations of  (for  particulars,  see  Contents, 

II,  xxv-xxviii),  453-528. 

Gentiles,  wild,  unconverted  Indians,  I,  741. 

(ieography.  Physical — see  Physical  Geography. 

Geological  survey,  recommended  by  Governor 
McDougal,  IV,  86;  also  by  VVeller,  253;  act 
of  i860  for,  280;  favored  by  Stanford,  367; 
by  Low,  374;  and  Haight,  426;  Booth  on, 
and  survey  stopi>ed,  527 ;  Perkins  pronounces 
it  barren  of  useful  results,  648. 

Geology  of  California  (for  particulars,  see  Con- 
tents, II,  xxviii,  xxix).  545-551. 

George,  Henry,  author  of  "  Progress  and 
Poverty,"  appointed  by  Governor  Irwin  in- 
spector of  ^s  meters,  IV,  571 ;  votes  for,  in 
1881,  for  United  States  senator,  659. 

George  111.,  how  Kamehameha  became  brother 
to,  1,  707. 

Georgetown,  mining  locality.  Ill,  75,  76;  pro- 
posed transcontinental  railroad  through,  IV, 
457. 

Georgia,  Confederate  privateer  in  Civil  war, 
IV,  461. 

Georgia  Slide,  mining  town.  III,  76. 

German  Savings  and  Loan  Society  of  San 

Francisco,  III,  657. 
'*  (ierrvmandcring"  for  legislature  of  1865-6, 

IV.  3*^3. 

Gellysburg.  battle  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV.  355, 
336;  Pr^•^ilk'Ilt  Limoln's  address  al,  356,  357. 

Geysci  s,  II.  546,  517:  SpriTi^s,  III,  S6-' ;  dis- 
covtTv  and  description  of,  and  roads  to, 
86 j.  .S6j. 

Gihsoii,  Captain,  wouiide<l  at  battle  of  San 

rastjual,  II,  614,  615  ;   i"raKiii>^  expedition 

into  Lower  CaJitoniia,  617,  Ois. 
Gibson,    \\.  J.,  litiitctiaiil  at  San  Francisco 

l)rcsidit)  in  i>i,s6,  III.  535. 
(iil)suii.  iniucr,  his  oxpci icnrcs.  III,  v6.  <.)7- 
Gibsoiiville.  mitiiii)?  canij).  III.  tj;  ;  route  across 

Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  IV,  lO.). 
Gifts,   public,   prohibile<i  by  constitution  of 

1S79,  IV. 

"Cila  F\iK(iition"  aj^ainst  Vuina  Indians  in 
1.S50,  aiul  its  failure.  III,  i/h).  i/.i. 

Gilbert,  ICdward,  census  ..i  San  I<"ran<:isco  in 
Au)4ust.  1817.  II,  6,S7,  6SS  ;  in  constitutional 
convenli<»n  of  i-S^y.  76S ;  con.m cssnian  in 
iS}9,  7.S4  ;  services  at  Wasliin^t. )n.  >Si.j.  81S- 
S.'u;  eilitor  nt  Alta  I'.iliiornia  neuspajKi  ifi 
1S5J,  c«)nlroversy  and  «biel  witb  laiues  \V. 
Denver,  death  and  i».>i)ularit\ .  IV.  1  :■). 

Gillein,  .Mberl  C,  colonel,  part  in  Modoc  war, 

III,  <i6t),  96;.  97 J-.^, J. 

Gillespie.  Archibald  11.  arrival  '\\\  April.  1S46, 
in  scai«  h  of  I  "i  i  inont,  II,  sn  ret  dis- 

patches. ;  joins  "  r..ill  dioii  of  (".iliiornian 
X'olunitcrs,"'  and  <:'>•  s  to  San  Die.i^o.  57<j. 
5S<>.  SS;;  at  Los  An.i^eles,  and  appointed  bv 
(•oinniodore  St.K  kton  s.-,  r,-tarv  of  bis  "  I  er- 
ritory  of  ("rdifornia."'  s^;  ;  l"tl  in  eonunand 
of  Los  Angeles.  5.S7,  5S.S  ;  revolt  av;aiTist  liini, 


how  compelled  to  capitulate  and  leave,  at> 
tempt  to  retake,  and  defeat,  5Qft-to;  meets 
General  Kearny  and  wounded  at  batUe  of 
San  Pasqual,  613-615;  assists  in  drivincr  Cali- 
fornians  from  San  Die^o,  617;  marches  #£?^iT^itf 
Los  Angeles,  and  again  wounded,  6a3. 

Gillespie,  Charles  V.,  part  in  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  603,  61  v 

Gilman,  Charles  H.,  connection  with  \ViIIiam 
Walker  in  Lower  California  and  Xicaracua, 

III,  763,  774,  775. 

Gilroy,  John,  arrival  and  settlement  in  18x4, 

II,  70;  naturalized  in  1829.  loo;  visits  Fre- 
mont's camp  on  GabHan  mountains  ukI 
finds  it  deserted.  419. 

Gilroy  SpringSj^  III,  862. 

"Git  up  and  Git,"  name  of  mining  camp,  D, 

7J6. 

Glanton,  John,  how  he  robbed  Yuma  Indians 

and  was  killed  by  them.  III,  893.  8^. 
Glasscock,  John  R.,  elected  to  congress  in  1882, 

IV,  884. 

Glassell,  Andrew,  opposed  to  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  496;  draws 
complaint  against  Durkee  and  Rand  for 
piracy,  ^641. 

Glen  Ellen  in  Sonoma  county,  railroad  com- 
munication with,  IV,  487. 

Glenn,  Hugh  J.,  candidate  for  governor  in  1879, 
IV,  642.  644- 

Goat  Island— see  Verba  Buena  Island. 

Goats,  in  I^wer  California,  1,  28i5,  284 ;  at  mis- 
sions of  Alta  California  in  1834,  II,  207,  484. 

Goddard,  E.  B.,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1856,  111,  606,  626. 

Gold,  discovery  near  Los  Angeles  suggested 
by  Andres  Castillcro  and  made  by  Francisco 
Lopez  in  1841,  II,  311-313;  distribution,  548: 
discovery  at  Coloma  in  1848.  and  effects  (tor 
particulars,  see  Contents,  It,  xxxiv,  xxxv), 
682-700;  question  of  fountain  heads.  III,  47: 
physics  of  washing,  si>ecific  gravity  and 
amal^;:amalingquality,49,  50;  useless  machines 
for  washing,  59,  60;  how  weighed  and 
measured  in  early  mining  days.  125. 

Distribution  throughout  California  and 
"rushes"  ^for  particulars,  see  Contents,  111, 
xiii,  xiv),  137-160;  unexp)ected  discoveries, 
1 94- 1(^6.  u>8,  199;  Alvinza  Hay  ward's  perse- 
verance, H)<>-2oi  ;  Michael  Brenium's  tlespair, 
and  tra^eciy,  201.  202;  product  in  1853.  414  ; 
in  1851.  .127;  in  1855,  442,  IV,  178:  rise  oi.  in 
CMvil  war  time,  320,  321  ;  specific  contract  law 
of  1863,  and  "gold  coin"  contracts,  346,  347 ; 
yield  of.  up  to  1880,  64S;  Governor  Slonemau 
on,  6-SS. 

Gold  HlufT,  mining  rush  extravagances.  III, 

151.  152- 

Gold  borer  as  mining  appliance.  III.  60. 
Golden  age,  of  Admiralty  bay,  I,  601;  of  old 

California,  II,  511.  512;  Foxen's,  III.  177. 
Golden  Age,  Pacific  Mail  steamer,  services  to 

San  FraTu  isi  o  vigilance  committee  of  1856, 

III,  530.  617,  618. 

GoMeii  (Jaie,  how  so  named,  1.  300,  note;  first 
etitered  from  ocean  by  Juan  de  Ayala  in  ship 
San  C.itlos  in  1775.  391  ;  Jnnji>ero  Serra  at. 
411 ;  f(»rl  built  by  Governor  Arrillaga  at,  5S", 
552.  sS^;  American  flag  raised  at,  II,  467; 
draTn.i.v;e  thrt)Ugh,  533,  S3^j. 

Golden  liate.  Pacific  mail  steamer,  wrecked  on 
Mexican  coast,  its  treasure,  and  connection 
of  piratical  scho<»ner  J.  M.  Chapman  with, 

IV,  ;v4|. 

Golden  ('.ate  Park  of  San  Francisco,  IV,  435; 

»  ojiservalorv  al.  S7S. 
Golden  Dind.  Drake's  ship,  1.87,07 
(iolden  Rule  mine,  III,  11  J. 
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Golden  spike,  of  Central  and  Union  Pacific 
railroads,  IV,  495;  of  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
road, 671. 

Golden  West,  Native  Sons  of,  IV,  536;  Native 
Daughters  of,  537. 

Gold  Hill,  mining  town.  III,  73,  74 ;  quartz  ex- 
citement at.  87  ;  lynch  law  at,  205,  296. 

Gold  Lake,  III,  102;  mining  rush  to,  102,  150, 

G^d  medals  of  San  Francisco  common  coun- 
cil of  1850.  Ill,  368.  369. 
Gold  Run,  niinin^^  locality.  III.  84. 
Gold  Spring,  mining  locality.  III,  122. 
Goliah,  steamer.  III,  495. 

Gomez  Farias,  acting  president  of  Mexico  in 
1833,  II,  190. 

Gomez,  Father  Francisco,  I,  310 :  journey  in 
search  of  Monterey,  318;  at  San  Diego  in 
1770,  329- 

Gomez,  Father  Juan  Crisoslomo,  of  Lower 
California,  I,  554. 

Gomez,  Joaquin,  substitute  member  of  superior 
tribunal  of^  justice  in  1842,  II,  310. 

Gomez,  Manuel,  lieutenant,  in  defense  of  Mon- 
terey against  Buenos  Ayres  insurgents,  I, 
650,  660;  swears  to  independence  and  empire 
of  Mexico,  II,  44. 

Gomez,  Pedro,  conviction  in  1847  before  Alcalde 
Blackburn  at  Santa  Cruz  for  murder  of  his 
wife,  and  execution,  II,  660. 

Gomez,  Rafael,  public  prosecutor  in  time  of 
Governor  Figueroa,  IF,  171,  176,  177. 

G<5ngora,  Jos<  Maria,  sergeant,  courier  of  Juan 
Bautista  de  Anza,  I,  51Q,  520. 

Gonzalez,  Father  Jos6  NIaria  de  Jesus,  at  San 
Jos*  mission  in  1838,  I,  738-  president  of 
northern  missions  in  1840,  II,  301 ;  consults 
with  Governor  Micheltorena  in  1843  for  res- 
toration of  missions,  323 ;  performs  duties  of 
bishop  temporarily,  387. 

Gonzalez,  Father  Martin,  of  Lower  California, 
I,  187. 

Gonzalez,  Macedonio,  ensign  in  1837,  II,  248, 
265. 

Gonzalez,  Pedro,  one  of  Joaquin  Murieta's 
banditti,  III,  714,  715;  captured  at  Camulos 
rancho,  and  how  and  why  killed,  717. 

Gonzalez,  Rafael,  member  of  departmental 
junta  in  1839,  II,  263. 

Gonzalez,  Tyrso,  I,  167,  175.  186,  199. 

Goodale,  David,  state  senator  in  1S73-4,  reso- 
lution for  expulsion  of  A.  D.  Bell  from  re- 
porter's desk,  IV,  529. 

Goodall  &  Nelson  and  Goodall,  Perkins  &  Co., 
firms  of,  IV.  648. 

Goodwin,  Jesse  O.,  state  senator  in  1857,  IV, 
196,  302  -  assemblyman  in  186^,  398 ;  candi- 
date for  United  States  senator  m  1873.  528. 

Goodyear,  Miles,  and  Goodyear's  Bar  mining 
camp.  III.  93. 

G<^hers,  II.  562;  acts  for  destruction  of,  and 
results.  IV,  436. 

Gordon,  Father  Guillermo,  I.  233-235. 

Gordon,  William,  arrival  in  1841,  II,  331 ;  rancho 
on  Cache  creek,  425,  428. 

Gore,  John,  lieutenant  on  Cook's  voyage.  1. 673. 

Gorham,  George  C,  candidate  for  governor  in 
1867,  IV,  403-405- 


Gospd  Swamp,  mining  camp,  II.  7^6. 
Gouge  Eye,  mining  camp,  II,  736.  III.  88. 
Goaid  and  Curry  mine  and  bonanza,  III,  159, 


IV,  541. 550.  ,  ^  , 

"Government  Reserve'*  property  of  San  Fran- 
cisco III,  419.  420.  ^27.  430. 

Governor's  mansion  in  Sacramento.  IV.  5;>2. 

Governors,  Spanish  :  Portala.  I,  5o«>-5i  i  ;  Karri, 
511-515,-  De  Neve,  521-529;  Fages.  527-539; 
Romeu,  545-548;  Arrillaga,  548-555;  Borica, 


05;  ArfUlasa  (again),  606-630;  ArgOdlo 
(the  elder),  631-633 ;  Sola,  633-667. 

Mexican :  Sola,  II,  4^-51 ;  Arguello  (the 
younger),  51-S1;  Echeandia,  82-124;  Victoria, 
125-142;  Pio  Pico,  143-159;  Figueroa,  160-214; 
Castro,  215-217;  Gutierrez,  217,  218;  Chico, 
218-227;  Gutierrez  (again),  227-231;  Alvarado, 
234-314;  Micheltorena,  315-356;  Pio  Pico 
(again),  357-463. 

American  (military):  Sloat,  II,  458-468; 
Stockton,  573-628;  Kearny,  628-637;  Mason, 
655-676;  Riley,  713-786. 

State:  Burnett,  II,  785-805,  IV.  54-61;  Mc- 
Dougal,  64-87;  Bigler,  8i>-i8o;  Johnson,  181- 
232;  vVeller,  233-256 ;  I^tham,  258-262  ;  Dow- 
ney, 262-283;  Stanford,  202-370;  Low,  371- 
406;  Haight,  409-446:  Booth, 500-534;  Pacheco, 
535-539;  Irwin,  567-647;  Perkins,  647-666; 
Stoneman,  673-708;  Bartlett,  710-717;  Water- 
man, Markham,  and  Budd,  718,  720. 
Goycoechea.  Felipe  de,  comandante  of  S^anta 
Ii;irbara  in  1786,  I,  45^,  484,  490,  491,  546;  ex- 
pedition to  Bodega  in  1795,  550,  551 ;  gov- 
ernor of  Lower  California  in  1805,  607,  631. 
Grace,  William  P.,  member  of  constitutional 
convention  of  1878-9,  in  favor  of  woman  suf- 
frage, IV,  625. 
Graoes  and  grading  in  early  San  Francisco, 
III,  374-376 

Graham,  Alcalde,  at  Ford's  Bar,  III.  275,  276. 

Graham  House,  city  hall  in  San  P'rancisco  in 
1850  and  1851,  III.  358,  367,  380. 

Graham,  Isaac,  and  crowd  at  Branciforte, 
arrest,  shipment  to  Mexico,  and  return,  II, 
266-274;  ar-ival  in  1833,  279;  lawsuit  with 
Carlos  Roussillon,  590,  591  ;  sawmills  in  18^9, 

III.  345 

Graham,  James  S.,  in  San  Francisco  ayunta- 
miento  in  1849,  III.  384;  Horace  Hawes' 
charges  against,  392. 

Grajera,  Antonio,  comandante  of  San  Diego,  I, 
486. 

Granada,  capital  of  Nicaragua,  taken  by  Wil- 
liam Walker,  III,  775-777;  government  re- 
moved to  Leon,  791 ;  Walker  for  second  time, 
and  fighting,  at,  793,796;  burned  and  aban- 
doned oy  W  alker,  797. 

Granada,  schooner,  services  for  WMlliam 
Walker  in  Nicaragua.  III.  799.  802.  803. 

Grand  Hotd  in  San  Francisco,  IV,  554. 

Grand  juries,  W^orkingmen's  proposition  to 
abolish.  IV,  617,  625. 

"Granger  Cases,"  efTect  of  decision  on  rail- 
road corporations,  IV,  585. 

Grangers, "Patrons  of  Industry,"  political  party, 

IV,  517,  518;  part  in  Dolly  Varden  movement 
in  1873,  518,  519;  delegates  to  constitutional 
convention  of  1878-9,  614;  combination  with 
Workingmen,  614;  in  favor  of  mortgage  tax, 
627:  and  of  "cinching"  corporation  laws,  628  ; 
and  new  constitution  in  general.  639;  state 
convention  and  platform  in  1886,  703. 

Granite  quarry  of  state,  IV,  469. 

Grant  Avenue  in  San  Francisco.  IV,  573. 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  his  "fighting  whi.sky,"  II, 
807  :  as  captain  in  I'niteu  States  army  assists 
in  preventing  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
Indians  on  Salmon  river  in  1855,  III,  915; 
action  as  president  of  United  States  on 
sentences  of  Modoc  Indians,  978,  980;  ap- 
points John  Nccly  Johnson  visitor  of  West 
Point  military  aiaflrinv,  IV.  232. 

Part  in  Civil  war,  IV,  2i>i,  310-312.  315,  318- 
320;  taking  of  Vi<  kshiirj^.  357.  358;  in  gen- 
eral romnianci  <»f  armies  of  the  west,  360; 
how  made  lifutenant- general,  362-364;  ad- 
vance upon  Richmond,  and  end  of  war,  364- 
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587;  elected  president  of  United  States  in 
1868,  498;  and  again  in  1873.  516,  517- 

Grapes — see  Wmc  and  Grape  Culture. 

Grasshoppers,  II,  ^7. 

Grass  Valley,  mining  town  and  center.  III,  82; 
early  progress,  86,  87  ;  quartz  lodes.  145 ;  how 
meadow  rand  of  seized  and  turned  into  min- 
ing claims,  367. 

Gravel  HilK  mining  camp,  III,  76. 

Graves,  William  T .,  state  senator  in  1873,  re- 
port on  dosine  streets  in  San  Francisco  for 
race-track,  IV7531. 

Gray  channels  in  mines,  III,  73,  7^. 

Gray,  George  E.,  consulting  engineer  of  Cen> 
tral  Pacific  railroad.  IV.  480. 

Gray,  United  States  lieutenant,  in  1846,  II.  616. 

Gray,  Robert,  first  voyage,  I.  696.  697;  second 
voyage  and  discovery  of  Gray's  Harbor  and 
Columbia  river.  700-703;  death,  704. 

Gray,  Thomas,  assemblyman  in  1858,  anti- 
Lecompton  resolution,  IV,  244. 

"Greasers,"  use  of  term,  III,  263. 

Great  Britain — see  England. 

Greathouse,  Ridgeley,  part  in  proposed  pirat- 
ical expedition  of  schooner  J.  M.  Chapman 
in  1863,  IV,  343-346. 

Greeley,  Horace,  editor  of  New  York  Tribune 
newspaper,  visit  to  California  in  1859,  IV, 
218,  219;  bail  for  Jefferson  Davis,  39*.  39^; 
candidate  for  president  of  United  States  in 
1872,  516,  517. 

Green,  Alfred  A.,  and  brothers,  Daniel,  Henry, 
John  L.,  Benjamin,  George,  and  Robert, 
arrested  by  San  Francisco  vigilance  com- 
mittee of  1856  on  account  of  supposed  pueblo 
papers,  III,  619;  release  of  all,  619,  620;  litiga- 
tion, and  ridiculous  outcome,  648,  649;  act  of 
1877-8  to  settle  with  Alfred,  IV.  591.  w. 

Greenback  Labor  party — see  National  Green- 
back Labor  party. 

Greenbacks,  issue  of,  in  Civil  war  lime,  IV,  320, 
321;  California's  war  tax  paid  in.  331,  332; 
how  they  injured  California,  346;  remedy  for, 
provided  by  sf>ecific  contract  law,  346-34H; 
Governor  Stanford  in  favor  of,  as  state  cur- 
rency, 36(^;  I'nion  State  convention  of  1865 
agaiiist,  395;  Irwin  aj^inst,  570. 

Green  Flat  DigKinjcs  mining  locality.  Ill,  281. 

Green.  George  \V..  member  of  early  San  Fran- 
cisco fire  (lei»artment.  ill,  360. 

Greenhow,  Robert,  histories  of  California.  Ore- 
gon atid  Northwest  Cojtst,  II,  293;  assistant 
law  agent  of  land  commission  in  i8>Ji,  111, 

Green.  John,  major  in  Moiloc  war,  ill,  973. 

Green,  lawyer,  friend  of  Alcalde  Nash  at  So- 
noma in  1847,  II,  65S. 

Green,  Talbot  H.,  (Paul  Geddes).  arrival  iti 
1841,  II,  331;  career  in  California,  III,  222; 
connection  with  SatJ  Francisco ayuntaniiento 
sales  of  lots  in  1849,  38<;,  controversy  with 
Horace  Hawes,  3</),  392. 

Green,  Thomas  J.,  (  ommissioner  to  select  land 
for  slate  capital  purposes  at  Vallejo  in  i8si, 
IV.  76 

Cireenviile,  mining  locality.  III.  102. 

Greenwood,  David  Crockt-lt,  III.  8</). 

Greenwood,  (ioveinor  Boggs.  Ill,  S«/). 

(iretMiwood. John,  pioneer.  sit)ry  about  Truckec 
Lake,  III.  15,0;  sketch  of,  anil  his  ianiily  at 
Coloma  in  1H49,  S>m;.  .H«^t>;  how  ho  wanted  a 
sfjuaw,  and  got  one,  S*/>.  S«<i. 

Greenwood.  J(>hn,  Jr.,  trip  to  Truckee  Lake, 
III,  is<»;  how  he  provided  Theo«l()re  T 
Johnson  with  a  scalp  and  old  John  C.reen- 
Nvootl  with  a  sijuaw,  8»/>.  S<;i. 

Greenwood,  mining  town.  Ill,  76. 

Gregg,  Dr.  Josiah,  (Santa  ¥t  Gregg),  dis- 


coverer of  Himboldt  bay  and  author  of  book 
entitled  "Commerce  of  the  Prairies,"  111. 
818;  quarrel  that  gave  name  to  Mad  ri\'er. 
824,  825;  bow  he  tasted  first  water  dipped 
from  Humboldt  bay,  826:  death,  832. 
Gregg's  Point  (Trinidad),  in  Hnmboldt  county 
III.  823,  824. 

Grewdl,  J|acob,  state  senator  in  1854,  positioa 
in  David  C.  Broderick's  attempt  to  force 
election  for  United  States  senator,  IV,  150, 
1^1. 

Grider's,  on  Central  Pacific  railroad,  IV.  465. 
Griffin,  John  S.,  surgeon  on  General  Kearny's 

expedition  to  California,  II.  612,  615. 
Griffith,  Edward  C^  lynching  of.  for  murder  of 

Joseph  Heslep,  III,  296-298. 
Grigsby,  John,  pert  in  Bear  Flag  revolution.  II. 

429--431.  447;  marches  against  revolt  at  U^s 

Angdes.  601. 
Grikuva,  Juan  PaMo,  msign,  assists  in  sur\-e>- 

of  San  Luis  Rey  mission,  1:  485. 
Grijalva  Pablo,  sergeant,  assists  in  founding 

San  Francisco.  I,  398. 

grindsrtones  made  in  1845, 11,  426. 
rindl  of  Fort  Yuma,  services  in  rescue  of 
Olive  Oatman   from  Mojave  Indians,  01. 

Grixalva,  Hernando  de,  voyage  of.  I.  45. 
"Grizzly"  in  mining  api^iances.  111.  57. 
"Grizzly  Bear  House,^*  and  life  there.  III.  216- 
218. 

Grizzly  bears— see  Bears,  Grixzly. 
Grizzly  Flat,  minii^  localitv,  HI.  no. 
"Grizzly  Giant."  bigtree,'ll,  557,  558. 
Grosh,  Hosea  B.  and  Ethan  Allen,  discoverers 

of  Washoe  mines,  and  sad  fate,  til,  156. 
Ground  Hog's  Glory,  mining  camp,  II,  7^6. 
Grouse,  II,  565. 

Growing  crops  not  to  be  disturhed  by  miners 
HI,  266,  267. 

Grover,  L.  F.,  governor  of  Oregon,  demand 
for  Modoc  prisoners,  III.  080. 

GruUa,  La,  William  Walker's  battle  of,  in 
Lower  California,  III.  765. 

Guadalupe  Hidal^,  treaty  of,  II,  653.  634;  news 
of  it  in  California,  and  efiect,  671-674." 

Guadalupe  Island,  connection  with  proposed 
cruise  of  piratical  schooner  J.  M.  Chapman 
in  i86,v  IV,  344. 

Guadalui)e,  Nuestra  Seflorn  de,  mission  in 
Lower  California,  I.  222,  s^S- 

Guadalupe.  Our  Lady  cf,  imperial  order  of. 
instituted  by  Aguslin  L,  I,  666;  story  or 
apparition  of  Aztec  virgiUj  II,  -;6-.4ii;  u«se 
made  of,  by  Miguel  Hidalgo m  Mexican  revo- 
lution, 4y ;  patroness  of  schools  under  G<»v- 
ernor  Micheltorena,  311 :  annual  celebration 
of  apparition  in  old  Californian  times,  so2. 

Guadalu[)e  river  in  Santa  Clara  county,  I,  39(1. 
409,  61 7. 

Guadalu[>e,  schooner,  built  by  American  Chap- 
man at  San  Gabriel  in  1830,  carried  to  ocean 
and  launched,  II,  156,  157. 

Guadalupe,  town,  included  in  survey  of  Mari- 
posa Krant,  111.  134. 

Guatiara.stc,  town  in  Costa  Rica.  Ill,  71^0. 

Guardiola,  Santos,  Legitimist  military  ItadtT 
in  Nicaragua,  defeated  by  William  Walker  at 
Vinjiti  hay.  Ill,  774. 

Guatemala  sends  forces  ajrainst  Willianf 
Walker  in  Nicaragua.  III.  7(i6, 

Guaycuros  Indians  in  Lower  California,  I.  157- 
218,  267-i!6t>. 

(^nayinas  in  Sonora,  seizure  of.  by  I'nited 
St.»tes  in  1S17,  11,  ()U  :  Kaoussfi- BiiulUut  at, 
on  first  (•xpc(lition.  Ill,  732;  return  to.  armi«i- 
tice,  treaty  and  dejiarture  of  I^rench,  73.S, 
739 ;  Raousset's  second  expedition  and  re- 
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ceptlon  at,  747-750;  fight,  repulse  of  French, 
and  execution  ot  Raousset,  750-755. 

Guemeville  in  Sonoma  county,  railroad  com- 
munication with,  IV,  48;. 

Guerra, Maximo,  one  of  Solis'  rebel  conspirators 
in  1829,  II,  110-114. 

Guerrero,  Francisco,  sub- prefect  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1840.  II,  727  ;  land  grant  near  Mission 
Dolores,  III.  381. 

Guerrero,  Vicente,  declaied  president  of  Mex- 
ico in  1829,  how  driven  from  capital,  and 
shot,  II,  i2i;  title  of  "Benemdrito  de  la 
Patria,"  328. 

Guiiarros,  Point— see  Loma,  Point. 

Guillen,  Father  Clemente,  in  Lower  California, 
I,  224,  221;,  238. 

Guiteau,  Charles,  J.,  assassin  of  President 
Garfield,  IV,  663. 

Gulf  of  California,  Cortds  in,  I,  49,  50 ;  UUoa  in, 
61,  92 ;  Alarcon,  69 ;  names  of,  183 ;  Kino's  ex- 
platiations,  184-187;  Consag,  248;  navigation 
of,  under  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  II, 

GuSs*  II.  566. 

Gulnac,  William,  arrival  in  1822,  II,  276 ;  rancho 
on  San  Joac)uin  river,  how  attacked  by  Cal- 
averas Indians  in  1845,  389,  390;  how  rancho 
obtained  and  sold  to  Charles  M.  Weber,  734; 
nugget  found  by,  III.  143. 

^'Gunnybags,  Fort,"  III.  548,  549. 

Gutierrez,  Dona  Eustaquia,  mother  of  Pio  and 
Andres  Pico,  death  of,  II,  400. 

Gutierrez,  Father  Josd  de  Jesus  Maria,  mis- 
sionary of  Snn  Francisco  Solano,  complaints 
against  Russians  and  Americans  in  1833,  ll> 
171,  172 ;  result  of  complaints,  174-176 ;  his 
"  paternal  corrections  "  of  Indians,  177. 

Gutierrez,  Juan,  lieutenant  in  Lower  California, 

^1,511. 

Gutierrez,  Nicholas,  eighth  and  tenth  Mexican 
^vernor  (gobcrnador  iiiterino)  of  Alta  Cal- 
ifornia, officer  of  Governor  Figueroa.  II,  164, 
165;  services  at  San  Gabriel.  194,  195;  military 
chief  and  governor  after  Figueroa's  death, 
in  1835,  215,  217;  delivers  government  to  Gov- 
ernor Chico  in  1836,  217,  218  ;  services  at  Ix>s 
Angeles,  219  ;  tem|>orary  governor  on  expul- 
sion of  Chico,  226,  227. 

Governor  a  second  time.  II,  227,  228;  Ceii- 
tralist,triumph  in  Mexico,  and  Juan  B.  Alva- 
rado's  revolution,  228,  229;  how  he  shut 
himself  up  in  Monterey  presidio  and  was 
surrounded  by  Alvarado,  230;  how  he  sur- 
rendered and  was  shipped  out  of  country, 
230,  231 ;  his  grant  of  land  near  Mission 
Dolores  to  Francisco  Guerrero,  III.  381. 
Guzman,  Nuiiode,  enemy  of  Cortes,  T  42-49- 
Gwin,  William  M.,  judge  on  trial  of  "Hounds  " 
of  San  Francisco  in  1849,  II,  726;  in  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1849.  757.  76«.  762  ;  Gwin- 
Halleck  state  boundary  proposition  and  con- 
test, 766-768 :  taxation  provision,  771 ;  obtains 
grants  of  land  to  state  from  congress,  774. 

Elected  United  States  senator  in  1849. 
786;  services  in  procuring  admission  of 
state,  814,  818-820  ;  procures  mail  contract  for 
Panama  railroad,  III,  454  ;  part  in  land  com- 
mission act,  692-694 ;  favorable  to  squatter 
interest,  694, 695  ;  draws  long  term  for  service 
in  United  States  senate.  iV;  96:  position  as 
candidate  for  re-election  in  1855,  158,  159; 
expiration  of  term  in  1855  and  no  election  till 
1857,  201 ;  candidate  for  re-election  in  1857, 
contest, midnight  visit  to  David  Broderick. 
and  election,  201-207. 

Address  to  public,  IV,  207,  208  ;  collation 
at  San  Francisco,  208,  209;  reception  at 
Washington,  109;  his  "scarlet  letter,"  210; 
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relations  with  President  Buchanan.  212,  217: 
Broderick 's  denunciations  of.  in  campaign  of 
1859,  219,  220;  duel  with  Joseph  W.  Mc- 
Corkle,  221;  services  in  favor  of  •*pony  ex- 
press" in  i860.  267;  introduction  into  con- 
gress of  resolutions  for  transcontinental 
railroad  explorations  and  survevs,  450 ;  how 
and  why  he  proposed  three  roads,  451. 

Gwin,  William  M.  Jr.,  state  senator  in  1870, 
resolution  against  fifteenth  amendment  ro 
United  States  constitution,  IV,  430. 

Gypsum.  II,  550. 


HABEAS  CORPUS  act  passed  in  1850,  II.  8o»). 

Huger,  John  S.,  judge  of  fourth  district  conn, 
action  in  Adams  &  Co.  insc^vency  proceed- 
ings, III.  ^150;  judge  in  1856,  501  ;  state  senator 
in  1854.  IV.  147;  .state  senator  in  1865,  resolu- 
tions on  reconstruction,  398  ;  state  senator  in 
1870.  resolution  against  tiiteenth  amendment 
to  United  States  constitution,  430 ;  act  to  ex- 
punge Hardy  judgment  from  senate  journal, 
4^1-433  .*  act  for  lottery  in  aid  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Mercantile  Library,  433,  434  ;  election  to 
United  States  senate  in  1873,  528,  530  ;  mem- 
ber of  constitutional  convention  of  1878-9, 
and  vote  against  new  constitution.  638. 

Haggin,  James  B.,  immen.se  holdings  of  land  in 
Kern  county  and  low  as.sessment,  IV.  588. 

Hagler,  Henry,  carpenter  of  Stephen  Smith  at 
Bodega  in  1843,  II.  376. 

Hai^ht,  Fletcher  M.,  attorney  of  Joseph  Heth- 
erin^on  in  1856,  III,  610,  615;  appointed  by 
President  Lincoln  United  States  district 
judge  for  southern  district  of  California,  IV, 
407. 

Haight,  Henry,  conncjction  with  Page,  Bacon 
&  Co.,  Ill,  444  :  action  on  failure  of  Page, 
Bacon  &  Co..  446. 

Haight,  Henry  H.,  tenth  state  governor, 
attorney  of  Joseph  Hetheringlon  in  1856.  Ill, 
611.  615;  election  for  governor  in  1867,  IV, 
403,  404;  early  life  of,  ai  rival  in  1850,  and  occu- 
pation, 407  ;  .straight  Republicanism,  407.  408; 
now  he  become  an  out-and-out  Democrat, 
408-412. 

Administration  of  (for  particulars,  see  Con- 
tents, IV,  xxxi,  xxxii),  412-446;  candidate  for 
governor  in  1871,  497,  499;  veto  of  act  for 
relief  of  James  M.  Hutchings,  and  veto  over- 
ruled, 508,  509;  appointment  of  Washington 
Bartlett  as  .state  harbor  commissioner  in  1870, 
709 ;  death  in  1878,  718. 

Haight,  Samuel  W.,  arrival  in  1847.  'V.  407. 

Hale  and  Xorcross  mine,  and  bonanza.  III,  159, 

IV,  541. 

Hale,  Edward  E.,  on  name  of  California,  I,  51, 
note. 

Hale,  Henry  M.,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigi- 
lance committee  of  1856,  III,  608,  624,  626,  630, 
636,  647.  648. 

Hale.  James  E.,  state  senator  in  1864,  contro- 
versy with  Horace  Hawes,  IV,  378. 

Hall,  Gaven  D.,  assemblyman  in  1851,  In  San 
Francisco  beach-and-water  lot  controversy, 
IV,  72  ;  in  state  capital  removal  controversy, 
78;  state  senator  in  1854.  148. 

Hall,  George  W.,  conviction  for  murder  re- 
versed by  supreme  court  on  account  of  Chi- 
nese testimony,  IV,  112,  113 
all,  Hiland,  meml)er  of  land  commission  in 
1852,  III,  6>5. 

all,  John  B.,  member  of  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1878-9,  and  vote  against  new  con- 
stitution, IV,  638. 
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Hall,  John  T.,  vice  president  in  Democratic 
state  convention  of  1854,  IV,  im. 

Halleck,  Henry  W.,  arrival  in  1847,  Hf  630;  sec- 
retary of  state  under  Governors  Mason  and 
Riley,  669,  713  -,  visits  mines  in  1&49,  73a;  re- 
port on  land  titles,  738,  739,  743;  in  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1849,  761,  764,  766-771 ; 
rdieved  as  secretary  of  state,  786;  candiaate 
for  United  States  senate  in  1849,  786;  on 
powers  of  ayuntamientos,  111,  386;  goes  to 
front  and  part  in  Civil  war,  IV,  391,  315,  316, 
318,  ^. 

Hallidie,  A.  S.,  part  in  invention  and  develop- 
ment of  cable  street  railroads,  IV,  520-523. 

Ham,  R.  S.,  alcalde  of  Sonora,  III,  224. 

Hamcrsley,  captain,  injured  in  Sacramento 
squatter  riot  of  1850,  III.  676. 

Hamilton,  Noble,  candidate  for  justice  of  su- 
preme court  in  1886,  IV,  701. 

Hamilton,  William  F.,  degance,  mystery, 
strange  story,  and  death,  lIlT  211-214. 

Hamilton,  William,  on  black  list  of  San  Fran- 
cisco vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  558; 
deportation,  ^5. 

Hamlin,  Hannibal,  United  States  vice-presi- 
dent, IV,  271,  273. 

Hammon,  Thomas  C,  lieutenant,  killed  at 
battle  of  San  Pasc^ual,  II,  612-614. 

Hammond,  Dr.  William,  surgeon  for  Terry 
at  Broderick- Terry  duel,  IV,  226,  228. 

Hammond,  Richard  P.,  major,  lays  out  Stock- 
ton for  Charles  M.  Weber,  11,  734;  assembly- 
man in  1852,  action  a^inst  negroes,  IV,  98. 

Hance  and  Morgan,  pioneer  miners.  III,  lao. 

Hancock,  General  Winfidd  S.,  part  in  Civil 
war,  IV,  364  :  candidate  for  United  States 
president  in  1880,  657. 

Handiness  of  early  miners.  III,  202-205. 

"  Handsome  Billy,"  Indian  leader  on  Salmon 
river  in  1864,  III,  934. 

Hangtowii— sec  Placerv'ille. 

Hanna,  John,  witness  against  David  S.  Terry 
on  trial  bciore  Sati  I'Vaiicisco  vigilance  com- 
mittee of  1856,  ill.  5<)2. 

Hanson.  Gcorj^e  M..  superintendent  of  Indian 
alTairs  in  is(«2,  and  Smith  river  Indian  reser- 
vation, 111,  930. 

Happy  Caini>,  miiiiiiy: locality.  Ill,  140. 

Happy  Camp  <»ii  Klamath  river,  murder  of 
liulians  at.  Ill,  </»H. 

Harbor  commissioners,  Governor  Haight's 
review  of  work  of,  in  1870,  IV,  444;  good 
effect  of  resignation  of  John  J.  Marks  and 
Jasper  O'Farrell,  526;  Perkins  on,  in  1881, 
6S»r.  Stoncman  on,  708. 

Harl)or  officers  for  San  Francisco  provided  for 
by  legislature  of  1850,  II,  802. 

Hardee,  (General  William  J.,  part  as  Confeder- 
ate it>  Civil  war.  IV,  3S1. 

Hardie,  James  S.,  major,  reservations  from 
beach-and-water  lot  sale  in  San  Francisco  in 
1847,  II,  636;  III,  41.).  420. 

Hardwic  k,  George  M.,  IV,  615. 

Hardy.  James  H.,  judge  of  sixteenth  district 
court,  trial  of  David  S.  Terry  for  killing 
David  C'.  Hrodcrick,  IV.  228;  attorney  for 
Charles  A.  Stovall  in  Archy  fugitive  slave 
case  in  iSiS,  216;  impeachment  of,  as  judge 
in  i.y)2.  3<H.,  V'l ;  judgment  against,  expunged 
from  senate  journal,  431-433. 

Hardy,  Thomas  M.,  on  Cache  creek  in  1846,  II, 
428. 

Hares,  11.  563. 

Harmon,  John  B.,  conference  with  San  Fran- 
cisco vigilaJK  (•  tommitleeof  1856.  III.  563.  564. 

Harnev,  Colonel,  at  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,'  II, 
647. 

Haro— see  De  Haro. 


Harpcnding^,  Asbnry,  connection  with  pro- 
posed voyage  <A  piratical  schoooer  J.  M. 
Chapman  in  1863,  IV,  34^346;  part  in  dia- 
mond swindle,  544-548' 

Harper.  J.  H.,  wounded  in  Sacramento  sqnatter 
riot  of  1850, 111,675. 

Harrington.  Samnd,  murdered  by  Joaquin 
Murieta,  111,  718. 

Harrison,  John,  deputy  sheriff  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1856,  III,  451. 

Harris,  Stephen  R.,  as  mayor  of  San  Frandsco 
in  1853,  vetoes  Colton  grant  ordinance,  ill, 
^73:  how  dected  may;or,  408;  struggle  against 
jobbery  and  cormiHion,  406,  409;  controOer 
of  San  Francisco  in  i^,  457  •  part  in  first 
Democratic  mass-meeting  in  Ouifomia,  IV, 
52- 

Harris,  Townsend  R.,  of  New  York,  David  C. 
Broderick 's  connection  with,  IV,  140. 

Harte,  Francis  Bret,  IV,  716. 

Hartley,  Henry  H.,  candidate  for  justice  of 
supreme  court  in  1865,  IV,  305. 

Hartndl,  William  E.  P.,  arrival  in  1823,  and 
contract  with  Father  Payeius  for  hides,  n, 
72 ;  business  house,  7^;  marriage  with  daugh- 
ter of  Jos^  Antonio  de  la  Guerra  y  Nori^ 
in  1835,  6q,  70;  naturalized  in  i8^o,  100: 
school  at  Monterey,  111 ;  visitador-gmeral  01 
missions  in  1839,  <in<I  bis  experience  as  such 
(for  particulars,  see  Contents,  II,  xviii).  agS- 
X04  ;  death,  and  children,  470;  linguist  and 
interpreter,  591 ;  employed  by  Henry  W. 
Halleck  to  make  translations  from  Calitomia 
archives,  743;  interpreter  in  constitutional 
convention  of  1849,  757. 

Hartson,  Chancdior,  assemblyman  in  1863, 
resolution  aj^inst  appointment  of  Milton  S. 
Latham  as  judge  ot  United  States  circuit 
court,  IV,  338 ;  position  as  to  negro  testimony, 
341. 

Harvey,  Obed,  assemblyman  in  1872,  bill  for 
encouragement  of  fine  arts,  IV,  511. 

Harvey,  Walter  H.,  one  of  company  in  pursuit 
of  Joaquin  Murieta,  III,  723;  at  King's  river 
Indian  reser\ation  in  1852,  858,  859;  how  be 
killed  Major  fames  D.  Savage,  85a. 

Haskell,  Daniel  H.,  connection  with  Adams  & 
Co.,  III.  444,  445. 

Haskell,  Leonidas,  friend  of  David  C.  Broder- 
ick, IV,  228. 

Haslam,  Rohert  H.  ("Pony  Bob"),  pony-express 

rider,  IV.  268.  J  v 

Hastings'  College  of  the  Law.  IV,  589. 
Hastings,  I^nsing  W.,  arrival  in  1843,      53'  • 

in  constitutional  convention  of  1849,  7^5,  767; 

opinions  of  California  for  agriculture.  III. 

865. 

Hastings,  S.  C,  elected  chief  justice  of  supreme 
court  in  1849,  H.  789;  attoniey- general  in  1853 
and  opinion  on  San  Francisco  water-front  ex- 
tension, III,  417;  opinion  on  vote  necessary 
to  remove  state  capital,  IV,  115;  leave  of 
absence  in  1850,  131 ;  connection  with  Jesse 
Carol  hers'  judgment  against  San  Francisco, 
184;  founder  of  "Hastings'  College  of  the 
Law,"  589. 

Hatch,  Rev.  William  H.,  as  dish-washer  in 

early  mining  times,  III,  173. 
Hatcheries  for  fish.  Governor  Stoneman  in 

1885  recommends  state,  IV,  687. 
Hatley,  Simon,  I.  112-115. 

Haun,  Henry  P.,  United  States  senator,  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Wellcr  in  1859,  IV,  335. 

Haven,  Joshua  P.,  his  white  hat,  and  how  mis- 
taken in  1856  for  Edward  McGowan.  III.  52s 

Hawaiian  Islands,  discovery  of,  by  Cook.  1. 
672  ;  Metcalf's  voyage  to,  and  losses  at,  6q8- 
700 ;  English  projects  and  how  Kamefaam«u 
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made  a  cession,  brother  to  King  George  III., 
707;  first  steamer  voyage  to,  111,  412;  steam 
communication  established  with,  IV,  406. 

Hawes,  Horace,  prosecutor  of  "Hounds"  at 
San  Francisco  in  1849,  "?  7^*  elected  prefect 
of  San  Francisco  district  in  1849,  7*7;  ap- 
points G.  Q.  Colton  justice  of  the  peace,  ill, 
372;  charges  against  San  Francisco  ayun- 
tamiento  about  town  sales,  385;  sketch  of 
earlier  life.  385,  386 ;  opposition  to  Governor 
Riley,  and  demands  for  municipal  accounts, 
386-388;  stop  put  to  town  sales,  388,  389: 
quarrels  with  members  of  ayuntamiento  ana 
Governor  Burnett,  389-393. 

Assemblyman  in  1856,  authorship  of  and 
connection  with  San  Francisco  consolidation 
act,  ill,  651,  652;  IV,  i8q;  state  senator  in 
1864,  378;  substitute  resolutions  on  status  of 
rebel  states,  398;  death,  and  will,  512,  513; 
character,  disposition,  sayings,  513,  514;  how 
will  defeated,  popular  feehng,  and  public 
opinion  as  law,  514,  515. 

Hawes'  will  case,  512-515. 

Hawkes,  William  W.,  state  senator  in  1856,  re- 
marks on  San  Francisco  consolidation  act, 

III,  652.  653. 

Hawkins'  Bar,  mining  locality.  III,  130. 
Hawkins,  Captain  John,  Englist\  navigator,  I, 
65- 

Hayes,  George  R.  B.,  assemblyman  in  1870,  IV, 
438. 

Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  United  States  president 
in  1877,  IV,  576,  577 :  what  assemblyman 
Caleb  Sherman  thought  of  it,  592;  orders 
suppression  of  anti-Chinesc  riots  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1877,  596,  597;  Volney  E,  Howard's 
praise  of,  621;  denounced  by  Democratic 
platform  of  1879, 

Hayes,  Thomas,  commanding  San  Francisco 
Natioiuil  Lancers  in  1856,  III,  487;  county 
clerk  of  San  Francisco  in  1856,  521.  636;  one 
of  David  S.  Terry's  seconds  in  Broderick- 
Terry  duel,  IV,  224-227 ;  one  of  Daniel 
Showalter's  seconds  in  duel  with  Charles  W. 
Piercy,  279. 

Haymond,  Creed,  state  senator  in  1875,  'V,  570; 
anti-Chinese  and  anti -land-monopoly  utter- 
ances, 587,  588;  controversy  with  Judge  Eu- 
gene Fawcett,  635,  636. 

Hays,  John  C,  contest  with  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1851,  III,  328  ;  sheriff 
of  San  Francisco,  and  connection  with  con- 
tract for  state  prison  convict  labor,  IV,  119; 
leave  of  absence  in  1853,  132. 

Hayward,  Alvinza,  perseverance,  and  luck.  111, 
199-201. 

Haywrard  &  Coleman,  firm  of.  III,  200,  201. 

Hayward  Mine,  111,  112,  199,  200. 

Haywards  in  Alameda  county,  railroad  com- 
munication with,  IV,  490. 

Heacock,  E.  H.,  state  senator  in  1868,  resolu- 
tion against  President  Johnson,  IV,  421. 

Head,  Addison  E.,  early  connection  with 
Washoe  silver  mines,  111,  158. 

Heame,  Samuel,  discoveries  as  agent  of  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  1,  712,  713. 

Hearst,  George,  appointed  United  States  sen- 
ator in  1886,  IV,  660;  candidate  for  United 
States  senate  in  1885, 689 ;  candidate  again  in 
1886,  697,  698 :  elected  in  18S7,  712. 

•*Heath  Amenament"  proposed  to  constitution 
in  reference  to  revenue  and  railroad  taxation, 

IV,  690,  691,  700,  703;  defeated  at  election  of 
1886,  705. 

Heath,  Richard,  refused  to  serve  sheriff  against 
San  Francisco  vigilaiue  conimillee  in  1S56, 
III,  496. 

Heceta,  Bruno  de,  voyage  of,  in  1775,  and  dis- 


covery of  Trinidad,  I,  367 ;  claim  to  discov- 
ery of  Columbia  river,  368;  journey  overland 
from  Monterey  to  San  Francisco,  393. 

Hecht,  Marcus  H.,  opposes  "boycotting"  in 
anti-Chinese  state  convention  of  1886, 1 V,  702. 

Heintzelman,  Major,  arrival  in  1849,  ll>  ^99*  at 
Fort  Yuma  in  1854,  receives  and  feeds  a  num- 
ber of  William  Walker's  filibusters.  III,  767 
efforts  to  find  and  rescue  Oatman  girls,  805; 
firm  treatment  of  Indians  and  good  results, 
896. 906. 

Heiskell,  Tyler  D.,  elected  member  of  state 
board  of  equalization  in  1879,  IV,  645. 

Helen,  Father  Everardo,  in  Lower  California, 
I.  222. 

Hellman,  Isaias  W.,  appointed  reg:ent  of  uni- 
versity of  California,  and  resignation,  IV,  675. 

"Hell's  Delight,"  name  of  mining  camp,  II,  736. 

Hemp,  Governor  Borica  on  culture  of,  I,  597; 
at  missions  in  1834,  II,  207  ;  adaptation  of 
country  lor,  473,  474 ;  wild,  at  Tulare  Lake, 
and  Governor  Bigler's  recommendations,  IV, 
170;  Stanford  on  production  of,  368,  369. 

Henderson,  A.  A.,  surgeon,  commissioner  to 
treat  with  Lower  Calnomians  in  1847,  11,644. 

Henderson,  William,  vouches  for  Jedediah  S. 
Smith  in  1826,  II,  loi. 

Hendricks,  Thomas  A.,  candidate  for  United 
States  vice-president  in  1876,  IV,  576;  nom- 
inated and  elected  in  1884,  685,  686. 

Henley,  Barclay,  elected  to  congress  in  1882, 
IV,  668. 

Henley,  Thomas  H.,  Ill,  469. 

Henley,  Thomas  J.,  candidate  for  United  States 
senate  in  1849,  ">  7^- 

Henness  Pass,  proposed  route  of  transconti- 
nental railroad  through,  IV,  4^7. 

Hennessey,  James,  oroered  to  leave  state  by 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856, 
III,  530;  flees  to  interior,  565,  618. 

Henningsen,  Charles  F.,  colonel,  associate  of 
William  Walker  in  Nicaragua,  III,  797,  798, 
801,  804. 

Henshaw,  killed  in  Sacramento  squatter  riot  of 

1850,  III.  676. 
Hensley,  Reading  &  Co.,  mercantile  house,  III, 

443;  James  King  of  Wm.  connected  with,  in 

1849.  464. 

Hensley,  Samuel  J.,  arrival  in  1843,  "1  332;  in 
military  service  of  John  A.  Sutter  in  1845,  .35^; 
foraging  expedition  from  San  Diego  into 
Lower  California  in  1846,  618. 

Hepburn,  Hiatt  P.,  detects  Paul  Geddes  in 
"Talbot  H.  Green,"  III,  222. 

Herald,  San  Francisco,  newspaper,  when  and 
why  printed  on  colored  wrapping  paper.  III, 
410;  opposition  to  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1856,  and  ruin,  489-492;  William 
Walker's  connection  with,  in  1851,  756,  757; 
comments  on  Governor  Burnett's  resignation 
in  1851,  IV.  60,  61. 

Herbert,  Philip  T.,  one  of  company  of  rangers 
in  pursuit  of  Joaquin  Murieta,  III,  723;  elec- 
tion to  congress  in  1854,  IV,  155,  156. 

Herdocia,  Jos*  Hilario,  vicar-general  of  Nic- 
aragua in  1855,  favors  William  Walker,  III, 
782.783. 

Heresy,  proceedings  against,  in  1824,  II,  74^  75; 
prejudices  against,  in  1826,  99,  100;  how  Gov- 
ernor Micheltorena  called  missionary  to  order 
for  saying  Virgin  Mary  was  God,  342. 

Hermosillo  in  Sonora,  taking  of,  by  Raousset- 
Boullwn  in  1852,  III,  7^-738. 

Herrera,  the  historian,  T  53. 

Herrera,  General  Jos*  Joa({uin,  president  of 
Mexico  in  1845,  11,  362,391;  rcsigiiatioti,  307; 
again  president  in  1848,  1850,  and  1851,  IV, 
413. 
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Herrera,  Jos^  Maria,  arrival  in  1825  as  com- 
missioner of  commissary  deiKirtment,  fraud, 
suspension,  and  indignation,  II,  107;  connec- 
tion with  Solis  conspiracy,  107-109;  arrested 
and  sent  to  Mexico,  iio-n'2;  release  and  pro- 
motion, 113,  114. 

Herrick,  J.  C,  part  in  Indian  fight  in  1861,  111, 
924.  925- 

Heslep,  Augustus  M.,  part  in  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  and  his  troubles, 
111,624. 

Heslep,  Joseph,  murder  of,  and  lynching  of 
murderer.  111,  296-298. 

Hester,  C.  P.,  judge  of  third  district  court  in 
1858,  correspondence  with  Governor  VVeller 
on  execution  of  Jos^  Anastacio,  IV,  235,  236. 

Hetch-Hetchey  valley,  III,  861. 

Hetheriugton,  Joseph,  murder  of  Dr.  Andrew 
RandalTin  San  Francisco  in  1856,  III,  609,  610; 
seized  by  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee, 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death,  610, 
611:  appearance  on  scaffold,  speech,  prayer, 
and  execution,  61 1-615;  killing  of  Dr.  John 
Baldwin  in  i8s},  683. 

Heydenfeldt,  Elcan,  state  senator  in  1850,  bill 
to  suppress  gambling,  II,  806;  assemblyman 
in  1853,  opposition  to  San  Francisco  water- 
front extension  scheme.  III,  417;  opjKjsition 
in  1851  to  divorce  law,  IV,  68,  6>;  bill  in  favor 
of  purchasers  under  Kearny  grant,  71;  oppo- 
sition in  185^  to  negro  testimony,  112. 

Heydenfeldt,  Solomon,  justice  of  supreme  court 
in  1856,  III,  452;  candidate  for  United  States 
senate  in  1851,  IV,  96;  concurs  in  decision 
that  Chinese  were  Indians  and  could  not  tes- 
tify against  white  man,  112,  113;  leave  of 
absence  to,  in  1852,  131;  in  1856  and  result, 
182. 

Hey  wood,  Charles,  lieutenant,  dtfendsSan  Jos< 

del  Cabo  for  United  States.  II,  64^. 
Hibernia  Savings  and  Loan  Society  of  San 

Francisco.  Ill,  657. 
Hicki-y,  I'atrit.k  J .,  arrested  liy  San  Francisco 

viililaiu  f  t onimitlee  oi  iHsO.  ami  dischar>;ed, 

llf  615-617. 

Hidal)^M),  Mi>;iu'l,  palrioi  priest,  buw  he  started 
the  Mexican  revolution  in  1810.  I.  628,  62»;; 
use  made  bv,  of  pictures  ot  Aztec  Vir^^in, 
11,47. 

Hides,  Hartneirsc<jiilract  with  Father  Paycras 
tor.  in  iH2ji,  II,  7-*;  prixluct  of  missions  in 
1834,  and  worth  oi,  207;  Richard  \\.  Dana's 
exiH-'iience  as  "  liide-tosser "  on  "  hide- 
dr<iKber,"  28.^.  2»/.);  trade  in  18^1-2.  478.  47.;. 

Higl)v,  William.  coJiRressman  in  1S63,  IV,  366; 
re-elected  in  ivS65  and  in  i.v.'7.  388.  3'/'.  4<M- 

Higgins  John,  a.ssociale  (»i  Isaac  Crahani  in 
1840,  11,  273.  . 

Higgins,  William,  farm  of,  scene  of  Broderick- 
Terry  duel,  IV,  22.}. 

Highways— see  Roads. 

Higuera,  Jos«i,  resident  north  of  San  Francisco 
bay  in  1846,  II,  428;  Spanish  grant  of  Los 
Tu'lart  itos  in  Santa  Clar.i  county.  749. 

Higuera,  Tolicarpo.  complii»>it  oi  wiie  against 
him.  an<l  result.  II. 

HiK'>«^"ra.  Salvador,  at  iouTidati(»n  of  Santa  Cruz 
mission,  I,  46-. 

Hijar.Josc  M.uia,  appointment  in  1834  as  imWiI- 
ical  chief  and  <iirecloroi  i.olom/alioii,  If.  i-io; 
coloni/alion  schenie,  ivi;  "' ('osmopolilan 
Comp.inv,"  iv'.  1"^^;  arri\al  \s\W\  colonists, 
how  hr  failed  lunomin;;  political  «  iuef. 
I'^j!  ^J^;  i  i.iispiia*  V  I'iI-km,  1i"W  snsjKiuUd 
in.m  oliice,  and  scJit  <inl  oi  o.nntiy.  Uv^i^>\\ 
n-tutn  as  rrnnieiit  t  otnmissionct  in  iSjs. 
362;  his  instructions,  and  what  he  did.  iix\- 
374;  death  in  1845.  4^». 


"Hijas  del  pais,"  II,  100,  159. 

Hilborn,  S.  G.,  member  of  constitutional  con- 
vention of  187&-9,  IV,  638. 

Hildreth.  Thaddeus  and  Gcorg^e.  pioneer  min- 
ers at  Columbia,  III,  122. 

Hill,  Daniel  A.,  arrival  in  1824,  II,  377. 

Hill,  l>ave,  interpreter  at  execution  of  Modocs 
in  1873, 111,980. 

Hill,  General  Ambrose  P.,  part  as  Confederate 
in  Civil  war,  IV,  364. 

Hill,  Henrv,  in  constitutional  convention  of 
1849.  II.  768. 

Hill,  Jim,  lynched  at  5>onora  in  1851.  111.  287-289. 

Hill,  Sarah  Althca,  divorce  suit  against  Wil- 
liam Sharon,  IV,  6y6,  607. 

Hill,  Thomas,  painter,  IV,  716. 

Hinchman,  Augustus  P.,  assemblyman  in  1852, 
IV,  98,  130,  141. 

Hinckley,  William  S.,  captain  of  American  brig 
Avon  in  1835,  conveys  remains  of  Governor 
Figueroa  to  Santa  Barbara,  11.  314;  arrival  in 
1840,  2S1;  house  and  business  at  Verba  Buena, 
593;  sketch  of  lifei  bridge  at  Verba  Buena,  III. 
181,  182. 

Hines,  associate  with  Henry  A.  Crabb,  and 
connection  with  surrender  at  Cavorca,  III, 
811. 

"Hioh,"  I.  91.. 

Historical  statuary,  James  Lick's  gift  for,  IV, 
581,  582. 

Hitchcock,  General  Ethan  Allen,  opposition  to 
William  Walker's  designs  against  Son«>ra. 
and  result,  III.  761, 762;  succeeded  by  Gener.^1 
Wool,  769;  correspondence  with  Governor 
Bigler  on  Indian  depreciations,  904-907. 

Hoadley,  Milo,  employed,  in  1853,  to  establish 
San  Francisco  grades.  111,  375. 

Hoadley  and  Humphreys  grades  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, 111,  375,  376,  426. 

Hoagland,  John,  bills  for  relief  for  damages  by 
Sacramento  river  floods,  IV,  651.  652. 

Hobson,  W.  D.,  candidate  for  heuteiiant-pov- 
ernor  in  1875,  1^.  .s66. 

Hoff,  John  J.,  assemblyman  in  1853,  IV,  no, 
118-122. 

Hollman,  ORdcn,  United  States  district  jiKl.;:e 
for  Caliiornia,  action  in  Durkee  and  Kaisd 
alleged  piracy  case,  III,  641;  decision  in  Li- 
manlour  land  case,  6i;7,  6<>S;  action  in  .Mexi- 
can consul  Del  N'alle  case  for  violation  ui 
neutrality  laws,  746:  action  in  Henry  P.  \V.«t- 
kins'  case  ff>r  violation  of  neulralily  laws, 
l^'^h  77";  action  in  cases  ot  Ridireley  Great- 
house  and  Asbury  Hari)cndinp.  IV,  346. 

Hoge,  Joseph  P., 'i>resident  r»i  consliluliotuil 
convention  of  i87H-<).  IV,  616.  6^iS. 

Hog's  back  on  stage  road  to  Crcyscfs,  III.  Srx4. 

Hogs,  in  Lower  California,  I.  283,  284;  at  mit-- 
sions  of  .\lta  California  in  \  fs2\.  II,  207,  4S4. 

Ilolden,  loshua.  garden  and  trouble  there  in 
1851.  Ill,  284.  285. 

Holden,  William,  state  senator  in  1S51).  anii- 
Broderick  resolutions,  IV.  249,  2>o:  resolutions 
declared  untrue  and  expunged  in  iWn.  2::; 
motion  in  1S62  to  float  the  ii.ilional  t^ag  iroin 
the  capilol,  2</»;  assemblyin.m  in  iS^'S,  reso- 
lutions in  favor  of  President  Johnson,  3' S; 
ek<  led  lieutenant-go\ ernor  in  1867.  403,4.1;. 

Holidays,  in  Mexican  time,  II.  4(/>-5ui;  celebrn- 
lion  of  "la  noche  buen.i,"  Fa.ster,  (^uadaluiv. 
Sundays  and  "carnes  tolendas,"  «i<^i-5'\>. 

Ib»llister.  W.  W.,  tine  sheep  and  prohls  on 
them.  III.  .S81. 

II. •It.  Sanuu  1  and  <^c<.»rge.  sawmill  at  r,ras> 
\'all«  v  destrf.v«'d  in  18}.^  bv  hiclians.  .mil 
Sanj.irl  kilUfl.  III.  8<.. 

•  Ilomhres  buenos  '  under  Mexican  hi>*s,  II. 
777. 
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Home  songs,  popularity  of,  in  early  mining 
days.  III,  1S4,  185. 

Homestead  associations,  and  si>eculations  con- 
nected with  them,  IV,  540,  541. 

Homesteads,  question  of,  in  constitutional  con- 
vention of  ii49»  'I'  77t»  772;  in  legislature  of 
1850,  805;  statute  of  1S51  concerning^,  IV,  69; 
(Governor  Johnson  on,  197;  propositions  in 
constitutional  convention  of  i878-<;,  625. 

Honduras,  William  Walker  lands  in,  is  seized 
and  executed,  111.  805,  806. 

Honesty  of  early  miners,  III,  17^,  193. 

Honey  Lake  countrv,  proposed  "Territory  of 
Nataqua"  in  1856,  IV,  190-192. 

Honor,  borrowing  and  paying  on,  in  early 
mining  times,  III,  193,  194. 

Hood,  (General  John  B.,  part  as  Confederate  in 
Civil  war,  IV,  381-383. 

Hook,  George  W.,  state  senator  in  1854,  IV, 
III;  Democratic  politician,  153,  154. 

Hooker  Jim,  Modoc  Indian,  in  Modoc  war, 
III,  944;  murder  of  whites  at  Rhett  Lake.  945, 
950;  part  in  assassination  of  peace  commis- 
sioners, 951,  965,  966,  968,  970,  071 ;  surrender. 
974 ;  employment  of,  by  Unitea  States,  to  trail 
Captain  Jack,  975;  attack  upon,  by  Mrs. 
Boddy,  at  Boyles^  camp,  977;  witness  against 
other  Modocs,  978;  indicted  in  Oregon  but 
United  States  refuses  to  deliver,  980;  sent  to 
Quaw  Paw  agency,  981. 

Hooker,  General  Joseph,  head-quarters  at 
Sonoma,  II,  427;  opinion  of  usual  exp>editions 
against  Indians  of  California,  III,  8<;7;  goes  to 
front  in  Civil  war,  IV,  291;  known  as  "Fight- 
ing Joe  Hooker,"  318 ;  resolutions  of  Califor- 
nia legislature  in  favor  of,  342;  conduct  of  the 
war  by,  354,  355;  at  Chattanooga,  360;  battle 
of  Lookout  Mountain,  "battle  above  the 
clouds,"  and  Missionary  Ridge,  360;  thanks 
to  California,  375,  376. 

Hoopa  Valley,  and  Indian  troubles  in  i860,  111, 
923;  operations  of  Mountaineer  battalion  at, 
in  1863,  932,  933. 

Hoopa  Valley  Indian  reservation.  111,  935,  936. 

Hopkins.  Mark,  part  in  Central  Pacific  rail- 
road, IV,  4^5,  456,  464,  465;  residence  on 
"Nob  Hill"  in  San  Francisco,  603,  604. 

Hopkins,  Robert,  judge  of  seventh  district 
court  in  1851,  leave  of  absence  to,  IV,  131. 

Hopkins,  Sterling  A.,  policeman  of  San  Fran- 
cisco vigilance  committee  of  1856,  stabbed  by 
David  S.  Terr>',  III,  568,  569 ;  condition,  and 
fuss  made  over  him,  581,  582,  602:  reputation 
for  veracity,  602;  declared  out  of  danger,  603; 
mercenary  traits,  605,  624,  625. 

Hoppe,  I.  D.,  in  constitutional  convention  of 
1849,  II,  764,  768. 

Hopper,  Charles,  arrival  in  1841,  II,  331. 

Hog?,  Governor  Stanford  on  production  of,  IV, 

Homitos,  mining  town,  III,  135. 

Hornsby,  C.  C,  associate  of  William  Walker 
in  Nicaragua,  III,  772,  775. 

Horse  hair,  how  procured  for  halters,  bridles, 
reins  and  ropes.  III,  877,  878. 

Horses,  in  Lower  California,  I,  170,  283,  2^4; 
brought  to  San  Francisco  in  1776,  I,  399;  dis- 
tributed among  presidios  in  1781,  525;  price 
of,  in  1788,  534;  used  by  "soldados  oe  cuera," 
635;  killing  of  superabundant,  641;  at  missions 
in  1834,  II,  207;  trade  in,  with  New  Mexico, 
3io»  331 ;  mode  of  killing  superabundant,  480, 
481;  common  use,  gait  and  kinds  of,  481,  482; 
old  Californian  mustangs  and  American 
breeds.  Ill,  877-879;  racers,  879;  number  of,  in 
iS:,3.  IV,  133. 

Horseshoe  Bend,  mining  locality.  III,  1^6. 

Horticultural  Hall  in  San  Francisco,  IV,  597. 


Horticulture,  Agriculture  and— see  Agriculture 

and  Horticulture. 
Horticulture  in  Spanish  and  Mexican  times, 

II.  ♦74. 

Horticulture,  state  board  of,  act  of  1883  creat- 
ing. IV,  676,  6S7, 70S. 
Hospitality  of  old  Califomians,  II,  486. 
Hospitals,  State  Marine,  provided  for  in  1S50, 

II,  802;  for  scurvy  at  Sonora,  III,  126;  city,  at 
Stockton  in  1849,  203;  United  States  Marine, 
412,  413;  state,  413,  414;  enormous  expenses 
of,  IV,  162,  163;  abolishment  of  state,  163. 

Hossefros,  George  H.,  San  Francisco  fireman, 

III,  360;  chief  engineer  of  fire  department  in 
1851,  361,  3C2;  organized  success  in  fighting 
fire,  362 ;  tenders  use  of  Monumental  Engine 
House  bell  to  vigilance  committee  of  1856, 
547. 

Hot  creek  near  lava  beds  in  Siskiyou  county, 
III.  949 

Houghton,  Sherman  O,,  dected  congressman 

in  1872,  IV,  517. 
"Hounds,"  outrages  by,  in  San  Francisco  in 

1849,  and  how  suppressed,  II,  724-727. 
Hours  of  labor — see  Eight  Hour  Law. 
Houses  of  native  Califomians,  II,  485,  486;  III, 

878,  879. 

Houston,  Alexander  H.,  contractor  for  San 
Francisco  and  San  Jos<S  railroad,  IV,  470. 

Houston,  John  S.,  state  controller  in  1849, 
789. 

Houston,  Samuel,  at  San  Jacinto  in  1836,  11. 
454;  United  States  senator  from  Texas,  votes 
for  admission  of  California  into  Union,  821. 

Hovey,  Asa  E.,  improvement  in  grip  for  cable 
street  railroads,  IV,  523. 

Howard  Benevolent  Association  of  Sacramento, 
appropriation  to,  IV,  591. 

Howard,  Elias  H.,  exploration  of  Humboldt 
bay  in  1850,  III,  834. 

Howard,  Volney  E.,  violent  opposition  to  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  111, 
537-539;  appointed  major-eeneral  of  militia, 
540;  experience  with  vigilance  committee, 
573.  574;  misrepresentations  at  Sacramento, 
and  how  received,  575;  law  agent  of  land 
commission  in  1853,  695;  member  of  consti- 
tutional convention  of  1878-^9,  opposition  to 
Chinese,  and  speech  ac^inst  mob  law  and 
vigilance  committees,  IV,  620,  621. 

Howard,  W.  D.  M.,  arrival  in  1839,  281; 
presides  over  meeting  in  1849  to  suppress 
San  Francisco  "Hounds,"  726;  prominence 
of,  III,  179;  part  in  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1851,  315;  importer  of  ready- 
made  houses  and  residences  in  1849,  345; 
first  brick  building  in  San  Francisco,  411; 
leads  military  company  to  Sacramento  at 
time  of  squatters'  riot  in  1S50,  676. 

Howland,  Gardiner  G.,  interested  in  Panama 
railroad,  III,  454. 

Howland's  P'lat,  mining  locality,  III,  82,  97. 

Hoyas,  Indian  mortar  holes  in  rocks  for  grind- 
ing acorns,  III,  851. 

Hubbs,  Paul  K.,  part  in  first  Democratic  meet- 
ing in  California,  IV,  53;  state  senator  in  1852, 
bill  against  Coolie  labor  in  mines,  105;  ad- 
vocate of  San  Francisco  water  front  extension 
scheme  in  1853,  123,  izj. 

Huber,  Henry,  arrival  in  1S41,  II,  321. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  its  claims,  I,  712; 
incorporation,  by  Charles  II.,  and  monopoly, 
712,  713;  Alexander  Mackenzie's  magnificent 

Erojects  for,  719;  business  in  California,  ware- 
ouse  and  agent  at  Verba  Buena,  II,  403,  40A. 
593. 

Hudson,  Hendrick,  I,  149. 

Hudson,  William,  at  Nootka  in  1789, 1,  6& 
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Hudspeth,  James,  cmploycil  by  Stephen  Smith 

at  Bodega  in  1843,  37^- 
Hulks,  old,  in  San  Francisco  harbor,  II,  (ny^ 

III,  337.  338,  348,  34y- 

Hull,  Commander,  of  sloop-of-war  Warren,  at 
Monterey  in  1S46,  II,  589;  captures  the  Maiek 
Adhel  at  Mazallan,  617. 

Hull,  William  K.,  captain  at  Fort  Brag^  in 
Mendocino  county,  campaigpn  against  Indians 
in  1864,  III,  935. 

liumbert,  Augustus,  United  States  assayer  in 
1851,  stamp  on  private  coin.  111,  405. 

Humboldt,  Alexander,  account  of  missionary 
government  over  Indians,  11,  517;  account  of 
soil  of  Alta  California,  551. 

Humboldt  Bay,  11,539;  discovery  of  (for  particu- 
lars, sec  Contents,  HI,  xxxvi),  815-845;  "iJ's- 
sacre  of  Indians  in  i860  on  Indian  Island, 
920-922. 

Humboldt  City,  111,  8x5. 

Humboldt  County,  1II7140.  141;  report  of  grand 
jury  on  massacre  of  Indians  in  i860,  922. 

Humboldt  Desert,  IV,  458. 

Humboldt,  Fort,  on  Humboldt  bay,  111,913,  924. 

Humboldt  Home  Guards,  operations  against 
Indians  in  1861,  III,  924,  925. 

Humboldt  Ridge  on  head-waters  of  Eel  river, 
Indians  defeated  on,  in  1864,  III,  ^35. 

Humboldt  Wells,  Union  Pacific  railroad  grad- 
ing at,  IV,  492. 

Humbug,  former  name  of  North  Bloomfield  in 
Nevada  county.  Ill,  90. 

Humming  birds,  II,  565. 

Humphrey,  Isaac,  introduction  of  rocker  for 
washing  gold,  II,  687. 

Humphreys,  William  P.,  part  in  establishing 
Hoadley  and  Humphreys  grades  in  S:;n 
Francisco,  III,  375;  on  railroad  commission 
in  1833,  and  conduct,  IV,  679;  denounced  by 
Democratic  convention  of  1884,  6S5. 

Hunt,  T.  D.,  conducts  first  Protestant  rcHK«''»"S 
worship  in  San  Frani  isco,  and  his  salary, 
II,  722;  his  Baptist  church  in  18.19,  731. 

Hunt,  Patrick.  Ill,  616. 

Hunt.  Wilson  P.,  associate  of  John  Jacob  Astor 
in  Astoria.  I,  722-725. 

Hunter,  David  H.,  expelled  from  San  IVaii- 
cisco  viniiaiioe  roniinittee  <jf  1856,  III.  624. 

Hunter,  R.  M.  T.,  Tiuted  States  senator  from 
V'ir>^itiia,  protest  aeainst  admission  oi  Cali- 
fornia into  Union.  M,  821,  822. 

Hunters'  Point  dry-dock    in  .San  Francisco, 

IV,  441.553.  55}.  . 

Hunting  and  1  nippinf^,  enormous  profits  of 
Russian,  in  California,  I,  62O;  of  iiir  traders — 
see  Fur  Trade;  Jedediah  S.  Smith's  first 
American  overland  expedition  for,  II,  101-103; 
Cfovernor  Victoria  rei)ort  on,  in  1S31,  133; 
Michel  Laframboise  and  French  Canadians 
at  French  Camp,  271/,  of  Russians  up  to  1842, 
285,  2S6;  of  g;ime  on  San  Francisco  marshes 
in  early  days,  III,  20 j:  early  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  employees  in  northwest  portion  of 
California,  H16;  hunters'  paradise  in  Hum- 
boldt county  in  i8.}(^,  821.  822. 

Huntinj^toti,  Collis  P.,  how  interested  in  rail- 
road business,  an«l  financial  ability,  IV,  455: 
vice-president  of  Central  Pacific  Railroaa 
Company,  456;  i)art  in  pushing  work,  464, 
467,  471,  .172,  47<j;  i)rocures  passaije  of  act  of. 
July  3.  iSCtG,  under  which  transcontinental 
railroad  finished.  48};  jxirl  in  buyinj^:  Califor- 
nia Pacific  railroad.  4S6.  487;  part  in  struj^rj^le 
between  Central  and  Union  Pacific  com- 
panies, 493. 

Hunt's  Hill,  mininjT  camp.  III.  88. 

Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Dieij<j — see  Mendo/.a, 
Diego  Hurtado  de. 


Hatchings,  James  M.,  settlement  In  YosemHe 
Valley,  claims  aguiost  state,  and  how  settled, 
IV,  508-510;  made  guardian  of  valley,  and 
other  recognition,  510. 

Hutchins,  Urban  P.,  part  in  San  Fraoctsco 
vigilance  committee  of  18^,  III,  626. 

Hutton,  James,  captain  of  schooner  Bianca, 
ser>'ices  to  San  Francisco  vigilance  com- 
mittee of  1856,  III,  567 ;  charged  with  piracy, 
584,  585. 

Hyde,  Dr.  John  T.,  on  black  list  of  San  Fran- 
cisco vigilance  committee  of  1836,  lii,  565. 

Hyde,  George,  action,  as  first  alcalde  of  San 
Francisco  in  1847,  in  reference  to  an  ayunta- 
miento,  II,  661.  708;  resignation  in  1848,  708; 
plan  for  legislative  assembly  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, 709  •  alcalde  grants  by.  111,  382. 

Hydesville  Volunteers,  III,  920. 

Hydraulic  raining,  debris  from.  III,  82.  S3; 
organization  at  Nevada  City,  devdopment, 
and  effects,  87-90;  petitions  in  legislature  of 
1875-6  against,  effect  of,  IV,  574. 


IBARRA,  GIL,  joins  in  abuse  of  Jos^  Castro 

in  1846, 11^  412. 
**  Ibimuhueitc,  the  resurrection,"  I,  160. 
Ibo,  Indian  of  Lower  California,  I,  174. 
Icarus,  British  steam  man-of-war,   part  ia 

seizure  and  execution  of  William  Walker  in 

Honduras  in  i860,  HI,  805,  S06. 
Ice  business  in  early  San  Francisco,  III,  433, 

433. 

Ide,  William  B.,  sketch  of  early  life,  II,  422; 
leadership  of  Bear  Flag  revolution  (for  par- 
ticulars, see  Contents,  ll,  xxiii-xxv),  422-432; 
appointed  land  surve>*or  in  1847,  655;  expe- 
rience as  member  of  Battalion  of  California 
volunteers,  655,  656. 

Idol  on  Santa  Catalina  Island,  I,  139,  140. 

"I,  John,"  name  applied  to  Governor  Mc- 
Douijal.  IV,  6j. 

lllilouettc  in  Yosemite  Valley,  III,  855. 

lilinoistown.  minini^  camp,  afterv%-ards  called 
Ct>lfax.  111,79;  point  on  Central  Pacific  rail- 
road, IV,  457. 

Immigration,  arrivals  of  foreigners  from  1^19 
to  1842,  II,  276-2S3;  up  to  1844,  330-333;  first 
overland  train  from  Missouri  in  1^41,  331; 
Dr.  John  Marsh's  account  of,  in  1S45,  373; 
Governor  Pio  Pico  on  American,  in  18.1s,  3:>4; 
Mexican  measures  against  American,  in  1:^5 
atid  i8.}6,  417,  418;  overland,  of  1847  and  iS^s. 
677 ;  across  the  plains,  677,  678 ;  Donner 
party,  678-681  ;  by  steamers,  ships  and  over- 
land in  1849,  698-700;  estimate  of,  in  1S50, 

819,  .S20. 

By  sea  in  1849,  1S50,  1851  and  1S52,  III, 
376,  377;  in  t«54,  433;  in  1855,442;  numbers 
and  character  of,  in  1856  and  18^7,  455;  of 
Chinese  in  1848,  1850,  1851  and  1852,  IV,  98, 
9«),  102,  103 ;  claims  against  state  for  relief  of 
sufiering,  128,  129;  act  of  1835  imposing;  lax 
for  importation  of  Chinese.  1S8,  iS<>;  Gov- 
ernor llaight  on  Chinese,  428;  BiK*h  on. 
503;  Irwin  on,  570;  popular  vote  on,  575; 
effect  of  sand-lots  agitation  uj>oii,  65S. 

Impeachment,  of  Henry  Bates  and  George  W. 
Whitman  in  1857,  IV,  199,  200;  of  Jiunes  H. 
Hardy  in  1862,  300,  301,  431-433. 

Imports  at  San  Francisco  from  i8s3  to  1S57. 
"I.  377.  37«.  414.  433. 

Incendiarism  at  San  Franci.sco  in  early  days, 
111,311,317.356. 

Income  tax,  provision  for,  in  constitution  of 
1879,  IV,  626,  628;  Governor  Perkins  in  favor 
of,  649. 
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Independence,  California  declaration  of,  in 
iSiiS,  11.  231,  232. 

Independence,  one  of  first  regular  steamers 
for  Nicaragua,  III,  785. 

Independence  Flat,  III,  11 1,  116. 

Independence,  United  States  razee  at  Monte- 
rey in  1847,  II,  629. 

Independent  delegates  in  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1878-9,  IV,  614. 

"Indiana  Girl,"  and  Indiana  House, at  Rich 
Bar,  III,  106. 

Indian  Bar,  in  Northern  Mines,  HI,  103;  anti- 
foreig^er  disturbances  at,  in  18^2,  710. 

Indian  Bar  in  Southern  Mines,  III,  130. 

Indian  Caiion  in  Yosemite  Valley,  and  "Lost 
Arrow,"  III,  853. 

Indian  Diggings,  III,  xio. 

Indian  reservation  system.  111,  858,  886,  902, 
903. 

Indians  of  Alta  California,  at  Point  Reyes.  I, 
89-^;  Santa  Catalina  Island,  139-141;  San 
Diego  in  1769,  318-321;  Monterey,  A30,'334, 
335 ;  San  Gabriel,  344,  345 ;  murder  of  Father 
Luis  Jayme  by,  and  destruction  of  San  Diego, 
^o;  San  Juan  Capistrand,  376,  379;  San 
Francisco  in  1776,  406 ;  Santa  Clara  valley, 
409;  destruction  of  Colorado  missions,  426- 
433 ;  neophytes  at  missions  in  1783  and  1796, 
453*  454;  at  Santa  Barbara,  456;  Parisima, 
458,  4<^ ;  La  P<rouse  on,  467-470 ;  Vancouver 
on,  471-473;  Petalumasm  1823,496. 

Effect  of  secularization  of  missions  on,  I, 
508;  Governor  Fagcs*  action  towards,  532, 
538;  Borica's  treatment,  562-569,  570,  596; 
population  in  1810,  611 ;  cruelties  towards, 
attacks  upon  missions,  murder  of  Father 
Quintana,  612,  613;  population  of  1816,  618; 
musicians  in  1815,  634,  635,  639.  6403  expedi- 
tions against  "cimarrones"  or  fugitive  apos- 
tates, 641 ;  Governor  Sola's  call  for,  to  serve 
against  Buenos  Avres  insurgents,  643 ;  work- 
men, 654;  "el  maiGalico"  among,  661. 

Characteristics  in  general  (for  particulars, 
see  Contents,  I,  xxxiv),  728-745. 

Religious  notions  and  superstitions  (for 
particulars,  see  Contents,  I,  xxxiv,  xxxv), 
746-769. 

Domestic  relations  and  modes  of  life  (for 
particulars,  see  Contents,  I,  xxxv,  xxxvi), 
770-79?- 

Outbreak  of  1824.  destruction  of  Santa  In^z 
and  Purisima  missions,  II,  58-^1 ;  difficulty  in 
giving  back  their  Christianity,  64:  execu- 
tion of  Pomponio  for  murder,  Sioj  Governor 
Echeandia's  plans  for  secularization  of  mis- 
sions, 91-^;  outbreaks  at  San  Jos^,  116-118; 
Echeandia's  action  towards,  148-152;  dis- 
turbances at  San  Diego  in  1833,  169 ;  Figue- 
roa*s  orders  in  reference  to,  174-179. 

Secularization  of  missions  and  effects,  II, 
181-22X ;  treatment  of  horse  thieves,  275,  276, 
283;  William  E.  P.  Hartnell,  visilador- 
general  of  missions  in  1839,  report  of  number 
at  San  Fernando,  296-298;  Santa  Barbara, 
Santa  In^z  and  San  Jos^,  298,  299 ;  San  Rafael 
in  1840,  302;  San  Vrancisco,  Santa  Clara  and 
San  Jos^,  303 ;  San  Luis  Rey,  Pala  and  Te- 
m^ciua,  303;  condition  in  1843,  323;  John  A. 
Sutter's  plan  to  arm,  against  Alvarado  and 
Castro,  ^8;  bad  state  in  1843,  379-383 ;  Sal- 
vador Vallejo's  expedition  to  ana  massacre 
at  Qear  Lake,  387,  388;  horse-stealing  forays, 
388,  389;  attack  on  Gulnac  rancho,  389.  390. 

"  Gente  de  razon,"  as  distinguished  from, 
II,  470;  tvranny  exercised  against,  514-520; 
rumors  of  Walla  Walla  attack  upon  Sutter's 
Fort  in  1846,  588;  Apache  proposition  to  Gen- 
eral Kearny,  612,  613;  Governor  Mason  ap- 


points agent  for,  675 ;  statute  excluding  tes- 
timony of,  807  ;  outrages  upon,  at  Murderers* 
Bar,  and  result,  HI,  77 ;  attack  by,  at  Grass 
Valley  in  1849,  86 ;  James  D.  Savage's  rela- 
tions with,  129,  130;  Henry  Meredith  killed 
by,  158 ;  squaws  as  wives  of  white  men,  188- 
190;  experiences  of  Humboldt  bay  discov- 
erers with.  819,  820,  827,  828. 

Yosemities,  and  their  fate  (for  particulars, 
see  Contents,  HI,  xxxvii),  836-860. 

Treatment  of.  in  general  (for  particulars, 
see  Contents,  III,  xxxviii,  xxxix),  884-936. 

Modoc  war  (for  particulars,  see  Contents, 
HI,  xl,  xli),  937-981. 

«  Governor  Burnett  on,  IV,  58,  59;  McDougal, 
86;  decision  of  supreme  court  that  Chinese 
are,  112,  113 ;  Bigler  on  war  debt,  166;  John- 
son on,  war  claims,  186;  Johnson  against 
law  excluding  testimony  of,  231,  232;  Latham 
condemns  Weller's  Indian  war  policy,  262: 
Downey  on  same  subject,  263-265;  Stanford 
on,  330 ;  efforts  to  repeal  statute  excluding 
testimony,  341,  401,  402;  Low  on  subject,  404, 
405 ;  allowed  to  testify  under  codes  of  1873, 
508. 

Indians  of  Lower  California,  at  Cape  San 
Lucas,  I,  109-111,  118-121;  Coras  and  Guay- 
curos,  156,  157;  at  Loreto,  15^161,  169-175; 
Vigge  Biaundo,  188-196J  Jesuit  sway  over, 
206-218;  rebelHon,  reduction,  and  pacification, 
228-245. 

Races,  branches,  population,  habits,  prop- 
erty, domestic  relations,  ideas,  and  language 
(for  particulars,  see  Contents,  I,  xvi),  267-279; 
what  Jesuits  accomplished,  288;  as  seen  oy 
Junipero  Serra  on  his  way  from  Loreto  to 
San  Diego  in  1769,  316. 

Indian  Vallev,  HI,  102,  146. 

Indigent  sick,  legislation  concerning,  IV,  162- 
165. 

Informations,  provisions  of  constitution  of  1879 
for,  IV,  631. 

•*  Informes"  in  land  grants,  II,  751. 

Inge,  Samuel  W.,  United  States  district  attor- 
ney in  1855,  llli  474. 

Ingots,  gold,  issue  in  1850  and  1851,  HI,  404. 

Ingram,  R.  Henry,  connection  with  murder  of 
J.  M.  Staples  in  1864,  IV,  389,  390. 

Iniestra,  I^nacio,  comandante  of  department  of 
California  in  1845,  II,  374,  392. 

IniestrjL  Joseph,  discovery  of  Washington 
Islands,  I,  700. 

Inquisition,  establishment  of,  advocated  by 
Fathers  Sarria,  Duran  and  others,  I,  506. 

Insane  Asylum,  at  Stockton,  III,  413,  414;  pro- 
posed at  Vallejo,  IV,  73,  77;  Dr.  Robert  K. 
Reid's  report  in  1854  of  patients  at  Stockton, 
163-165;  Governor  Downey  on,  282;  Low  on, 
373,  396;  Haight,  444;  Irwin  on  new  Napa 
asylum,  585;  Perkins,  648,  659, 665;  Stoneman, 
688,  707. 

Insects,  II,  567. 

Insolvencies  of  San  Francisco  in  1854,  III,  433, 
434;  in  1S55,  442. 

Insolvent  laws,  II,  805;  act  of  1880,  IV,  652. 

Inspiration  Point,  Yosemite.  Ill,  847. 

Insurance  companies,  foreign.  Governor  Pa- 
checo  on,  IV,  538. 

Insurance,  proposition  in  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1878-9,  IV,  625. 

Insurgentes,  Buenos  Ayres — see  Buenos  Ayres 
Insurgents. 

Insurgents,  Chill,  at  Todos  Santos,  Lower 
California,  I,  664. 

Interest,  rale  fixed  by  Govenior  Mason,  II,  625; 
statuton-,  in  1850,  800;  in  San  Francisco  in 
ia49  ana  1850,  III,  344;  San  Francisco  in  1854, 
424;  paid  by  Henry  Meiggs  in  1854,  437; 
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Governor  Burnett  in  favor  of  usury  law,  IV, 

60;  Wcller  against  usurvlaws,  234,  235;  Work- 

in;,'inen's  platform  on,  643. 
Inlcnuil  Provinces  of  tlie  West — see  Provinces 

cA  I  lie  West,  Internal. 
I  :ie  City,  III.  111,  114. 
Iowa  Hill,  III.  8'>. 

Iowa,  portions  of  constitution  of  1849  from  that 

of,  II.  758. 
Iowa,  steamer,  arrival  in  1848,  II,  690. 
•*Il)..e  Doodle,"  iV,  247. 

Iri^h  American  Hall  in  San  Francisco,  IV,  604. 
Irish  colony,  McNamara's,  scheme,  II,  575,576. 
Irish  Dick,  lynching  at  Placer\ille,  ill,  277,  278. 
Irish  1 1  ill,  ill.  Ill,  114. 
Irtm,  II,  550,  IV,  /C6. 

Iron  houses  in  San  Francisco  fire  of  1851,111, 
355.  3:6. 

Im:j:ition,  at  San  Jos*  In  1777,  1,  413;  at  Los 
An.«ielcs  in  1781,  433,  523;  new  plans  at  San 
Jos*,  587;  canals  and  ditches  in  general,  111, 
872;  Governor  Pacheco  on,  IV,  538;  Irwin, 
568;  West  Side  district,  574,  585;  ofhce  of  stale 
eii^^ineer,  589,  590;  Perkins  on,  640;  Stoneman, 
675;  questions  of  riparian  rignts,  692-695, 
6>8;  Repuhlican  platform  of  1886  on,  700;  Irri- 
gation party  and  Grangers  on,  703;  extra  ses- 
sion of  1886,  707;  "Wright  act"  of  1887,  712, 
713. 

Irrigation  by  Jesuits  in  Lower  California,  1, 
281,  282. 

Irri^tion  party  of  1886,  IV,  703. 

Irwin,  William,  thirteenth  slate  governor,  slate 
senator  in  1873,  IV,  524;  elected  governor  in 
iJ^75.  566;  sketch  of  earlier  life,  566,  567;  in- 
augural address,  567-570. 

Administration  (for  particulars,  see  Con- 
tents. IV,  xxxvi-xxxviii),  567-647;  temporary 
prosidcrit  of  constitutional'  convention  of 
i878-<;.  615,  616;  death  in  1S86,  718. 

Island,  California  supposed  lobe  an,  I,  37,  51- 
53. 

Island  No,  Ten,  takine  of.  in  Civil  war,  IV,  312. 
Ii.lands  of  Calii'orni.i.  II,  540. 
IsolhtTmal  curves,  II,  5.}!. 

lslh!nus  of  Darit  ii,  early  travel  by,  III,  246,  247. 

Iturl^ido.  A'vuslin  de.  enii)ire  <»f,  I.  503;  in  Cali- 
fornia. {<\,\-()(.j(>\  his  Plan  of  I^juala  and  ob- 
jects. II.  ^«3-:,S.  4^;  exccutioti  of.  48,  49:  land 
claim  of  lu  irs,  and  \v!iv  rojcoled,  754,  755. 

Iturhide.  Silvador,  II,  751,  733. 

Iturlii.  Juan,  I,  15".  i  j. 

Iturrij^Mray,  Jt»sc  d-j,  \  i<  croy  (»t  New  Spain.  I, 
491. 

luka.  battle  of.  in  Civil  war.  IV,  3K,. 
Iwakura.  iMnf>y  and  leader  of  J:;panc?;e  ein- 
basbv,  IV,  5f)6,  507. 


JACKASS  C.l'LCH,  111,  iiH;  mining  law;,  of, 
^o7. 

Jackson,  mining;  town,  III,  iii,  11.';  orj',;'.i!i.:.i- 
tion  of  Native  Daughters  ot  the  (iolden  Wc-sl 
at,  IV,  537. 

Jackson,  Claiborne  1'.,  jjovernor  of  Missouri, 
p::rt  as  Coiifcdt  ratv  iu'CMvil  war,  IV.  3' 

Jacks- >n.  (ieticral  Thomas  J. — see  Slonew;'ll 
Jac-son. 

Jackson,  James,  States  captain  in  Mo- 

doc war,  121.  'V.4r  '>}=>.  'f^- 

Ja(  ksoii,  President  Aiidrt  w,  refuses  to  atiiu  x 
Texas,  II.  4S4:  William  Walker's  attempt  to 
imitate,  III,  -a.,  767. 

Jac!;sonvilk-.  Ill,  12.^,  130. 

Jani'  s.  <  K"or;:e  l'\,  life  in  mines.  Ill,  131,  132; 
coTi^f  I  f  >r  Charb-s  Cora  0:1  trial  for  murtlcr 
of  William  H.  Richartlson,  474,  511;  under 


investigation  by  San  Francisco  vigilance 

C  iuimiitee  of  1B36,  ^20,  559,  618;  counsel  for 

Charles  A.  Stovall  in  Archy  fugitive  slave 

case,  IV,  246. 
James,  John  M.,  assemblyman  in  1867,  anti- 

reconbtruction  resolutions,  IV,  421. 
James  K.  Whiting,  schooner,  off  Humboldt 

bay  and  Hel  river  in  1850,  ill,  833,  835. 
James,  Philip   (Felipe  Santiago),  arrival  in 

1814,  II,  70. 

Jamestown,  mining to^^Ti,  111,  124,  131,  ijr,  min- 
ing laws,  258,  259;  trouble  about  diggi»ff  «P 
streets,  268. 

Janin,  Henry,  mining  exf>ert,  examination  and 
report  on  field  "salted"  by  diamond  swin- 
dlers, IV,  546,  547. 

Janori,  Patricio,  lynched  at  Shaw's  Flat  in 
1851,  111,  286,  287. 

Jansens,  Agustin,  arrival  in  1825,  II,  2R3;  major- 
domo  of  San  Juan  Capistrano  mission  in  1840, 
3'>3. 

Janson,  Charles  J.,  murderous  assault  on,  by 
James  Stuart,  111,  312,  ^13;  mistaken  identifi- 
cation of  Thomas  Burdue  for  Stuart,  313,  314. 

Japan,  commerce  with,  111,  431. 432;  steam  com- 
munication with,  IV,  406. 

Japanese  Embassy,  reception  of  by  legislature 
of  1871-2,  IV,  506.  507. 

Japanese  junks  cast  away  on  northwest  coast,  I, 

Jaral^,  d,  Spanish  dance,  II,  ^06. 

Jarboe,  W.  S.,  captain  of  "Eel  River  Ranger^" 

and  so-called  "Jarboe  war,"  IV,  264,  263, 
Jayme,  Father  Antonio,  in  favor  of  republican 

constitution  in  1827,  II,  87. 
Jayme,  Father  Luis,  murder  of,  by  Indians  rt 

San  Diego,  1.  370;  consecrated  hands,  571; 

regarded  by  Junipcro  as  manyr,  372. 
Jecker,  Torres  &  Co.,  banking  house  in  Mexico, 

connection  with  Raousset-Koulbon,  KI,  732. 
JefTeris.  Edward  D.,  candidate  for  state  printer 

in  1S67,  IV,  403,  404. 
Jenerson,  Presicient  Thomas,  connection  witli 

Lewis  and  Clarke  e.\plorali«>n  »>f  w.-.v  to  Pa- 
cific, I,  714,  717.  71S;  plain,  unostentatious  in- 

au,:juration  of,  IV.  532. 
JeiTries,  (i.  W.,  plank  in  Democratic  platform 

ofi8  6.  IV,  7()V 
Jelly  fish,  II,  567". 

Jenkins,  John,  hanj^ed  by  San  Francisco  vi  »i- 
laiice  conunittee  of  18^,1,111.319-321;  iutjue  l 
on  body,  and  rcsi.li,  3-'i,  322. 

Jenkins.  ]u;;lice  of  the  peace  at  Sonora  in  iS  ,  *, 
cases  before  him.  III.  22S,  229, 

Jenny  Lind,  mining  town,  III,  117. 

Jenny  Lind  theater  in  San  Francisco  in  iS  .1. 
111.  354;  burned  and  rebuilt,  358;  ag-"i"  burnLd 
and  r.'built  and  sul  iect  of  so-called  "Jeiuiv 
Lind  Theater  SwinfMo."  4'\S,  40c.;  renuxleled 

1  jr  taly  hall,  40J,  410;  act  of  1S52  for  purchase 

Jerez,  Maximo,  relations  with  William  Walker 
in  Nicaragua,  111,  779;  subsequent  oj>i>o:  i- 
ti(»n  to  Walker,  794,  797,  7.^. 

Jernar^in,  John  M..  associate  of  William  Walker 
in  Lower  (California,  III,  2'63.  770. 

Jersey  Tlat.  mining  camp,  llf,  93. 

Jessup,  Richard  M.,  part  in  San  Francisco  vig- 
ilance committee  of  1836,  III,  505,  55S.  S65,  «;t;. 
57(^*.  protest  a.-rainst  discbar^i,'e  of  David  S. 
Terry,  6  6;  report  on  expenses  and  finances, 
6-'>;  i-urt  in  restoring  slate  arms,  633. 

Je  iiits,  settlement  of  Lower  California  by  ^for 
particulars,  see  Contents  I,   xiii-xviii,  i6-- 

2  ,() :  results  accomplished,  2S0,  288,  2S9  ;  i>art 
taken,  in  their  sunorcession,  bv  Franci^rai; 
296  .  Santa  Anna's  decree  of  1843  »•»  favor  oi, 
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Jesus  de  los  Temblorcs  river,  I,  342. 

Jesus,  Father  Francisco  Rousel  de,  bishop  of 

Sonera,  I,  488. 
Jesus  Maria  river,  as  supposed  in  1S26,  II,  99, 

Jewett,  William  S.,  portrait  painter.  Governor 

Bigler's  liargain  with  for  portrait  of  John  A. 

Sutter  and  John  E.  Wool.  IV,  172. 
Jiggers,  how  remedy  against,  sent  to  jiggerless 

country,  I,  542. 
Jim  Crow  Canon,  111,  94. 
Jim  Crow,  Kanaka  pioneer  miner.  III,  92-94. 
Jimeno,  Father  Antonio,  at  wedding  of  Manuel 

Jimeno  Casarin,  II,  503;  neatness  at  Santa 

Barbara  mission  in  1830,  523. 
Jimeno,  Father  Josd  Joaquin,  president  of 

southern  missions,  ettorts  for  restoration  in 

1843,  II.  323;  grant  to,  for  college  of  Santa 

In^z  in  1844, 
Jimeno,  Manuel— see  Casarin,  Manuel  Jimeno. 
J.  M.  Chapman,  schooner,  proposed  piratical 

cruise  of,  IV,  342-347. 
J.  M.  Ryerson,  schooner,  first  to  enter  Eel 

river  from  ocean,  III,  833,  835. 
"Jingo,"  remarkable  day  at  Daby's  Ferry  on 

Mad  river,  Hi,  928. 
Joaquin  Murieta  and  his  banditti  ( for  particu- 
lars, see  Contents,  III,  xxxiii),  712-726. 
Jocote  in  Nicaragua,  III,  802. 
John  Adams,  United  States  sloop-of-war,  III, 

591.  6t>5,  606. 
John  Bertram,  clipper  ship,  importation  of  eggs 

in  183*,  III,  882. 
John  L.  Stephens,  Pacific  mail  steamship,  III, 

616. 

John  Ritson,  British  bark,  American  passen- 
gers on.  III,  249,  250. 

Johns,  Thomas  1).,  captain  of  First  California 
Guard,  in  service  of  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1856,  III,  §05. 

Johnson,  Abraham  R.,  killed  at  battle  of  San 
Pasqual,  II,  613-615. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  president  of  United  States, 
IV,  180,  388,  395.  397-399- 

Johnson,  J.  A.,  .secretary  of  constitutional  con- 
vention of  i8;8-9,  IV,  616. 

Johnson,  James,  experience  with  Governor 
Micheltorena's  soldiers,  II,  35^. 

Johnson,  James,  slate  senator  in  1865,  resolu- 
tion that  Confederate  states  were  not  out  of 
Union,  and  Joseph  Kurtz*  amendment  that 
they  were  "out  in  the  cold,"  IV,  398. 

Johnson,  James  A.,  elected  congressman  in 
1867,  Iv,  404;  lieutenant-governor  in  1875, 
566;  inaugural  remarks,  574. 

Johnson,  John  Neely,  fourth  state  governor, 
United  States  census  agent  in  1851,  III,  43; 
relations  as  governor  with  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  496-502,  508,  ^31- 
53p  ;  vain  attempt  of  citizens  to  reconcile  him 
with  committee,  535-542 ;  effort  to  bring 
about  a  conflict  between  committee  and 
United  States.  563,  566,  577,  579,  592,  593. 

Withdrawal  of  anti- vigilance  proclama- 
tion, III,  633;  message  on  subject  in  1857, 
643;  on  state  indebtedness,  663;  agent  of 
Governor  McDougal  in  1851  to  settle  Indian 
difficulties,  840,  841,  842  ;  elected  governor  in 
1855.  IV,  174. 

Administration  of  (for  particulars,  see  Con- 
tents, IV,  xxii,  xxiii).  181-200;  retirement 
from  office  and  last  message,  230-232 ;  subse- 
quent career, 'and  death,  232  ;  on  stale  prison 
affairs  in  i8s8,  251 ;  Governor  Latham  on  his 
pardons,  258. 

Johnson,  mining  locality.  III.  140. 

Johnson,  Reverdy.  counsel  in  New  Almaden 
quicksilver  mine  case,  IV,  287. 


Johnson,  R.  P.,  IV,  297. 

Johnson's  Cut-off,  pass  in  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains,  IV,  169,  481. 

Johnson,  Theodore  T.,  account  of  John  Green- 
wood's familv.  Ill,  889-891 ;  account  of  pio- 
neer miners,  IV,  51. 

Johnson,  William,  arrival  iu  1840,  II,  281 ;  ranch 
on  Bear  river,  679. 

Johnson,  William  Neely,  III,  5«>- 

Johnston,  Albert  Sidney,  United  States  general 
in  command  in  California  in  early  part  of 
1861,  IV,  28J-286;  superseded,  return  east, 
joins  Confederacy,  and  death  at  battle  of 
Shiloh,  286 ;  part  as  Confederate  in  Civil  war, 

Johnston,  General  Joseph  E.,  part  as  Confed- 
erate in  Civil  war,  IV,  307,  316,  357,  360,  364, 
381.  385.  386. 

Johnston,  George  Pen,  United  Slates  commis- 
sioner, issues  warrants  in  i856against  Durkee 
and  Rand  for  alleged  piracy,  111.  641 ;  dis- 
charges alleged  fugitive  slave  Archy,  IV, 
246;  ouarreT with  William  I.  Ferguson  in 
1858,  duel,  and  death  of  F>rguson,  246-248 ; 
assemblyman  in  1855,  advocate  of  more  strin- 
gent laws  against  dueling,  248;  trial,  acquit- 
tal and  subsequent  regrets,  348,  249;  death, 
249. 

Jones,  Dr.  Alexander,  associate  with  William 

Walker  in  Nicaragua,  III,  772. 
Jones,  Edward,  connection  with  Adams  & 

Co.'s  affairs.  III,  449,  450,  451 ;  opposition  to 

San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856, 

537-539- 

Jone.s,  Edward  D.,  member  of  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  assaulted  by 
John  Stephens,  III,  618. 

Jones,  J.  M.,  quarrel  with  Henry  A.  Tefft  In 
constitutional  convention  of  1849.  7^'* 
other  appearances,  768,  771;  early  resident 
of  Sonora,  III,  126. 

Jones,  John  Coffin,  captain  of  American  bark 
Volunteer,  bill  of  lading  for  Solis  conspir- 
ators, II,  113. 

Jones,  John  P.,  state  senator  in  1865,  resolu- 
tions on  reconstruction  of  rebel  states,  IV, 
398,  390. 

Jones,  Thomas,  Ap  C,  United  States  commo- 
dore, seizure  of  Monterey  in  1843,  H.  3i7.  3^8 ; 
how  he  relinquished  it,  319  ;  Governor  Mich- 
eltorena's demands,  321,  322;  in  command 
in  the  Pacific  in  1849,  676;  connection  with 
"Baron"  Steinbergcr,  720;  visit  to  Governor 
.Micheltorena  at  Los  Angeles,  III,  179. 

Jones,  W.  A.,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1851,  III,  316. 

Jones,  William  Carev,  son-in-law  of  Thomas 

H.  Benton,  counsel  for  Fremont  at  court 
martial  trial,  II,  639;  report  on  California 
land  titles.  743,  744. 

Jones,  William,  candidate  for  state  controller 

in  1867,  IV,  403,  404. 
Jordan,  Alejandro,  colonization  scheme  in  1792, 

I.  549- 

Jordan,  Louis,  joins  in  abuse  of  Jos6  Castro  in 
1S46,  II,  412. 

Jordan,  William  H.,  assemblyman  and  speaker 
in  iSi87,  IV,  706;  remarks  on  university  of 
California,  713. 

"Jos^,  el  Cantor,"  Soledad  mission  Indian  in 
1831,  11,  137,  138. 

Jos^  Maria,  killed  at  San  Diego  in  1769,  I,  320, 

Josephine  Mine,  III.  133,  134. 

Journal  of  Commerce  newspaper,  IV,  709. 

J  oven  Guipuzcoana,  Mexican  bark,  II,  267 

Joya.s,  "execrable  y  maldita  gente,"  I,  773. 

J'.ian  dc  Fuca,  I,  129,  130,  133. 

Juan  de  Fuca  Straits,  1,  130. 
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Juan  Fernandez  Island,  WcKxles  Rogers  at,  I, 
103;  Shelvockeat,  114,  115. 

Juanita,  Mexican  woman,  lynched  at  Downie- 
ville  in  1851,  III,  307-309. 

Juanito,  precocious  Indian  boy  of  Lower  Cal- 
ifornia, I,  174,  175. 

juanjos^,  Indian  servant  in  Estudillo  family, 
III.  885. 

Juan  Rodriguez  Island,  I,  75,  76. 

Juarez.  Benilo  Pablo,  president  of  Mexico,  how 
entitled,  IV,  413.  414;  "war  of  reform"  in 
1860,414;  elected  president  in  1861,  suspen- 
sion of  payment  of  public  obligations,  armed 
intervention  of  European  powers,  414;  Louis 
Napoleon's  schemes,  ana  Emjwror  Maxi- 
milian, 414,  415;  Maximilian's  collapse,  and 
execution,  415-418;  at  the  head  of  Mexican 
afTairs  and  successfully  so,  419. 

Juarez,  Cayetano  and  Marcos,  residents  north 
of  San  Francisco  bay  in  i8.;6,  11,  42S. 

Juarez,  Jos^,  leader  of  Chowchilla  Indians  in 
1850,  III,  839. 

Judah,  Henry  M.,  United  States  captain  at 
Fort  Humboldt  in  1834,  services  in  Indian 
troubles,  III.  913-915. 

Judah,  Theodore  D.,  engineer  of  Sacramento 
Valley  railroad,  IV,  453;  services  in  and  for 
railroad  convention  of  1859,453-455;  part  in 
organization  of  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  455-457  ;  chief  engineer  of  road, 
surveys  and  rei)orts,  456-461:  ser\'ices  at 
Washington  in  procuring  act  of  July  1,  1862, 
461-464;^  construction  ofroad,  464-466;  last 
visit  east,  and  death,  466;  accuracy  and 
excellence  of  his  work,  484, 

Judas  Iscariot,  yearly  hanging  and  burning 
of,  in  old  California,  II,  502. 

Judicial  Department,  in  Spanish  times,  I,  544. 
^5;  Governor  Borica  as  magistrate  ana 
judge,  600,  601 ;  Arrillaga,  618, 

In  Mexican  times,  under  "Plan  de  Go- 
biei  no"  of  1S24,  II.  54  ;  in  1830, 120;  Echcindia 
as  inaj^istr.ilc  and  judge,  123;  in  1S36.  25S, 
259;  in  i84'>,  siii)erior  tribunal  of  justice,  264, 
3<>«v,  3ii>;  in  1845.  367,  36*;. 

I'nder  Ainerieati  military  governors, 
Kearny  and  liitldle  s  prize  cnirt  at  Monte- 
rey, II,  637  ;  (rovernor  Mason's  excellence  as 
jiulKC,  6()S,  W»6;  c«)n(iition  in  1H49,  7M.  715; 
election  of  judges  in  1S49.  727  ;  discussions 
about,  in  cfnistiiutional  convention  of  1849, 
760;  under  jle  facto  K<'veriunent  777-7S4. 

Ihider  stale  K*>vernment,  election  of  jud^ifes 
by  lejjislalure  in  iS  jo,  II,  789.  790;  act  of  1850, 
orpanizin;^  new  courts,  797;  (iovert)or  McDou- 
gal's  nolit^ns  about,  IV,  8^;  Hi^jler's  recom- 
mendations in  1S53,  117;  reforms  by  constitu- 
tional .imendmenls  of  1H62.  2(^),  339,  340,  352; 
Governor  Haitrlit  in  favor  of  judijVs  licjlding 
durinj^;^  i;<»o(l  l>eha vior,  4 1 2;  (juest ion  of  law's 
flelays  in  lej^Mslaturc  of  1.H73-4,  533;  fjuestions 
in  constitutional  coiuenliun  of  iKjH-t^.  623; 
provisions  of  constitution  of  1S79  concerning, 
O32.  63V.  Stoneman  on,  Cwj.i. 

Judivial  election.  uiuUr  constitutional  ameml- 
menlsof  1S62.  IV.  2-,),  339,  310;  election  «>i  186-^ 
353;  of  1S67,  404;  (iovernor  I ,o\v  recommen(ls 
alxilishinv^.  4<'3;  eU'<  tion<.i  1S71,  4(/),  so--:  Hoolh 
on,  S"2;  election  of  1S75,  .siu,  520;  al»olislietl  by 
constitution  of  1S7.).  632. 

Jueces  del  i-ampo  (judi^cs  of  the  plains).  II.  4S3; 
retained  by  lei^islalure  ot  1S50.  ,S(K). 

Julia,  srhooncr,  I  nitetl  States  arms  taken  from, 
bv  San  Francisco  \  iv:i lance  committer  of  iSs6. 
Ill,  567. 

Junction  Har.  minim;  locality,  ami  anti-ft)rei.i^ner 

!no\ emetits  at,  III,  711',  711. 
Jum'pero  Scrra — see  Serra,  Junipero. 


Juno,  British  war  ship,  at  Verba  Baena  In  1846^ 
II.  573. 

Junta  Departmental— see  Legislative  Depart- 
ment. 

Juntas,  to  take  oath  of  ind^>endence  and  swear 
allegiance  to  empire  of  Mexico,  II,  44;  to 
select  members  of  first  provincial  deputation, 
45;  provided  for  by  "Plan  de  Gcbmno"  of 
1824,  and  powers,  57,  §8;  departmental,  365- 
328;  Jos^  Castro's,  of  military  officers  of  Moo- 
terev  in  1846,  396-398;  proposed,  at  Santa 
Barbara  to  take  measures  against  United 
States,  401,  402;  its  failure,  406. 

Judicial  possession,  first  instanced,  II,  746^  747; 
what  it  was,  752. 

Jury,  Alcalde  Walter  Colton  calls  first,  in  Cali- 
fornia. II,  ^  591;  Governor  Mason  on,  664; 
Alcalde  Field  on,  781,  782;  Weller's  recom- 
mendations as  to,  iV,  25X. 

Justices  of  the  peace,  under  Mexican  law  of 
1836,  II.  259;  accountable  to  prefects,  a6i,  263; 
to  hold  courts  of  first  instance  in  certain 
cases,  368;  how  to  be  named,  369. 

Under  state  laws,  Uncle  Zeke  of  Nevada, 
Barry  of  Sonora,  Jenkins  and  OIney  of  Marys- 
villc.  III,  226-230. 

Jute  bag  manuractory  at  San  Quentin  state 
prison,  IV,  648;  pronounced  a  success  by 
Govenior  Perkins,  665;  Bartlett  vetoes  bill  erf 
excessive  appropriation  for,  713,  714* 


KAHWOOKUM,  attempt  in  1866  to  change 
name  of  Monte  Diablo  to,  IV,  402. 

Kalloch,  Rev.  Isaac  S..  nomination  for  mayor  of 
San  Francisco  in  1879,  strictures  by  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle,  reply,  shooting  by  Charles 
De  Young,  and  election,  IV,  656. 

Kalloch,  Rev.  Isaac  S.  Jr.,  how  and  why  he 
killed  Charies  De  Young,  acquittal  of  murder, 
iV,  657. 

Kamehameha,  king  of  Hawaii,  and  Vancou- 
ver's negotiations  with  him,  I,  707,  70S;  how 
he  ceded  his  kingdom  and  became  brother  to 
King  George,  708. 

Kanaka  Creek,  mining  locality.  III,  98. 

Kaiuikas.  employed  by  John  A.  Sutter,  II.  2S2: 
taken  by  him  to  mines,  686;  Jim  Crow  and 
liis  minitig,  III,  92-94;  movement  against  them 
at  Ballard's  Bar,  705,  706. 

Kane,  Thomas,  state  senator  in  1880,  alleged 
attempt  to  bribe,  and  result,  IV,  653. 

Kane,  Tina  L.,  part  in  Order  of  Native  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Golden  West,  IV,  537. 

Kansas,  question  in  congress  in  1S57,  IV,  215; 
"souatler  sovereignty,"  "border  ruffianism" 
ana  Lecompton  constitution,  21^.  216;  contest 
in  congress,  216,  217;  resolutions  for  and 
against,  ^^3,  244. 

Kaweah  Indians,  III,  839;  captured  by  Captain 
Kuykcndall,  852. 

Kayser,  Sebastian,  arrival  in  1841,  II,  331. 

Kearney.  Dennis,  leader  of  sand-Iois  in  1877.  IV, 
594,  W)\  character,  599;  interview  with  United 
States  Senator  Sargent,509;  Union  If  all  mect- 
itii?,  6'K>;  president  of  Workingmen*s  party. 
6<MJ,  (*^\\  split  in  party,  601.  602;  manifesto 
thai  "CliiTiese  must  go,"  ana  threats  of  vii>- 
lenee,  602,  (103;  nK*eting  on  Nob  Hill,  603,  604: 
speech  at  Irish  American  Hall,  604;  airestof. 
(>^»5;  how  he  "squealed,"  605,  606;  discharge, 
re-arrest  and  re-discharge,  606:  Thanksgiving 
day  parade,  and  incendiary  threats,  606-608; 
prosecution  for  riot,  and  acquittal,  608,  6og; 
expulsion  from  Workingmen's  party,  and 
result,  delegates  to  constitutional  convention, 
613;  presides  over  Workingmen's  state  con- 
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vention  of  1879,  ^2;  exclusion  from  assembly 
chamber  and  committee  rooms  of  legislature 
of  i88u,  654. 

Kearney,  Philip,  major,  headquarters  at  So- 
noma, II,  427. 

Kearney,  William  ("WooUcy"),  banished  by 
San  Francisco  vieilance  commitiet-  of  1856, 
III.  525;  supi>osed  custodian  of  fraudulent 
ballot-box,  526;  deportation,  527,  530. 

Kearny,  General  Stephen  W.,  thin!  American 
military  governor,  in  charge  of  *'army  ot  the 
west"  in  1846,  II,  606;  sketch  of  earlier  life, 
606,  607;  instructions  to,  607,  608;  in  New 
Mexico,  608-610;  march  to  California  and 
battle  of  San  Pasqual,  610-616;  relations  with 
Commodore  Stockton,  618-627;  voyage  to 
Monterey,  governor,  proclamation,  San  Fran- 
cisco beach-and- water-lot  grant,  627-637;  rela- 
tions with  Fremont,637-64i ;  views  in  reierence 
to  American  alcaldes,  656,  657;  grant  before 
legislature  of  1851,  IV,  71, 

Kearny  street  widening  in  San  Francisco,  IV, 
402,  572. 

Kearsarge,  United  States  >*'ar  steamer,  how  it 

sunk  Confederate  cruiser  Alabama,  in  Civil 

war,  IV,  361,  362. 
Keith,  William,  painter,  IV,  716. 
Keler,  Father  Ignacio,  1,  247. 
Kelley,  Terence,  ordered  to  leave  state  by  San 

Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  ill, 

530,  560;  detx)rtation,  565. 
Kellogg,  H.  B.,  assemblyman  in  1854,  opposition 

to  Chinese  immigration,  IV,  iii. 
Kellogg,  J.  G.,  Kellogg,  Hewston  &  Co.  aud 

Kellogg  &  Co.,  private  gold  coinage,  III,  405. 

444.  445- 

Kellogg,  VV.  W.,  state  senator  in  1886,  opposi- 
tion to  David  S.  Terry's  attack  upon  supreme 
court  justices  Morrison  and  Sharpstein,  IV, 

K^y,  John,  alias  Barbicr,  on  black  list  of  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III, 

killed  in  Sacramento  squatter  riot  of 
1850,  III,  676. 
Kelsey,  Andrew,  arrival  in  1&41,  II,  331. 
Kelsey,  Benjamin,  and  wife,  arrival  in  1841.  II, 

Kd^ey,  Samuel,  part  in  Beiir  Flag  revolution, 
II,  420. 

Kdsey  s,  mining  town.  III,  75;  nugget,  1 14. 
Kemble,  E.  C,  visit  to  and  report  on  gold  fields 

:n  1848,  II.  687,  III,  52. 
Kendrick,  John,  his  ship  Columbia  ordered  to 

be  seized  in  1789,  I,  543;  voyage  of,  and  how 

killed  in  a  salute,  696-6(>8. 
Kennedy,  Captain,  of  British  bark  John  Rilson, 

how  taught  his  duty  to  Calil'oruia-bouiid 

passengers  in  1849,  III,  249,  250. 
Kennedy,  Commodore,  of  sloop-of-war  Pea- 
cock, in  Califoniia  in  1836.  II,  317.  31S. 
Kennedy,  James,  arrival  in  1831.  II,  279. 
Kenney,  Major,  chasti.sement  oi  Rogue  river 

Indians  in  1851,  III.  905. 
Kent,  J.  Horace,  coroner  of  San  Francisco  in 

1856,  III,  636. 
Kern  County,  Governor  Booth  vetoes  bill  for 

re-locating  county  seat  of,  IV.  511;  James  B. 

Haggin's  immen.se  holdings  of  land  in,  588. 
KemLake,  II,  §38.  HI.  138. 
Kern  river  ana  mines,  111,  138;  mining  ru.sh, 

I38>  ^53;  story  of  "the  Mexican  physician," 

153- 

Kewen,  Achilles,  associate  of  Wiiliam  Walker 
in  Nicaragua,  III,  772;  lieutenant-colonel, 
killed  at  first  battle  of  Rivas,  773. 

Kewen,  E.  J.  C,  attorney-general  in  1849. 
789;  action  in  reference  to  San  Francisco 


ayuntamiento  sales  of  town  lots.  III,  389; 
named  as  friend  of  Duncan  W.  Perley  m 
challenge  to  Broderick,  IV,  222;  imprison- 
ment in  1862  for  secession  utterances,  and 
release,  333,  334;  assemblyman  in  1863.  and 
attempt  to  exclude  him  for  treason  how  frus- 
trated, 334. 

Keyes,  E.  D.,  United  States  captain,  lease  of 
government  reserve  property  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, III,  419,  420;  drastic  measures  with 
s<iuatters  in  1850,  678. 

Keyesville,  mining  town,  III,  138. 

Key,  I'^rancis  Scott,  author  of  "Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  James  Lick's  monument  to,  IV, 582. 

Keysburg,  one  of  Donner  party,  horrible  sus- 
picions about,  II,  680,  681. 

Keyser,  Philip  W.,  state  senator  in  1852,  IV,  82. 

Keystone  mine,  III,  112. 

Kibbe,  William  C,  quartermaster-general  in 
1S56,  III,  497,  632;  part  in  Wintoon  Indian 
war,  919;  method  of  conducting  Indian  war 
condemned  by  Governors  Latham  and  Dow- 
ney, IV,  262;  his  "Tehama  County  Indian 
war,"  and  bills  for  it,  262,  263. 

Kientepoos— see  Captain  Jack. 

Kilburn,  of  Napa  valley,  onion  crop  in  1851  and 
enormous  profits,  III,  S67. 

Kimball  carriage  factory  of  San  Francisco,  IV, 

Kimball's  directory  of  San  Francisco  in  1850, 

III,  424. 

Kindness  of  early  miners,  III.  182-184. 

King,  A.  J.,  assemblyman  in  i860,  action  on 
proposed  act  against  "lobbying  and  log- 
rolling," IV,  269. 

King,  Clarence,  exposure  to  diamond  swindle, 

IV,  547,  558.  *^ 

King,  Henry,  brother  of  James  King  of  W^m., 
HI,  463. 

King,  James  L.,  elected  to  state  board  of  equal- 
ization in  iv*N7o,  IV,  645. 

King,  John,  saloon  keeper  of  San  Francisco, 
exliibition  of  head  of  Joaquin  Murieta,  III, 
725. 

King,  lieutenant  of  Fremont's  party  in  1846, 
part  in  Bear  Flag  revolution,  II,  424. 

King  of  William,  James,  banking  house  of,  in 
San  Francisco  in  1851,  III,  355,  443;  connec- 
tion with  Adams  &  Co.,  445;  Evening  Bul- 
letin newspaper,  462,  463;  sketch  of  earlier 
life,  463,  464;  action  as  foreman  of  San  Fran- 
cisco grand  jury  in  1853,  464  ;  financial  losses, 
464;  contract  with  Adams  &  Co.,  464,  465; 
ouarrel  with  Alfred  A.  Cohen  and  refusal  to 
fight  duel,  465-467;  connection  with  Henry 
Reed,  467. 

Start  of  Evening  Bulletin,  attack  upon 
Palmer,  Cook  &  Co.,  III.  467-469;  newspaper 
attack  upon  David  C.  Broderick,  469 ;  influ- 
ence and  iMDwer,  attempts  to  get  him  out  of 
the  way,  477;  preparations  to  resist  assault, 
477,  478;  article  about  James  P.  Casey,  478; 
interview  with  Casey,  478,  479;  assassination 
by  Casey,  480,  481 ;  what  he  said  of  John 
Nugent,  4</>,  491;  announcement  of  death, 
512;  circumstances  of  death,  513.  514;  lying 
in  .state  and  funeral,  514.  515;  "King  testi- 
monial," 621,  622;  monument,  622. 

King's  River  Canon,  III,  861. 

King's  river.  Governor  Booth  vetoes  bill  in 
reierence  to  booms  in,  IV,  510. 

King's  River  Indian  reservation,  Ignited  States 
peace  commissioners  at,  in  i8si.  III,  856,  857; 
troubles  about  land,  and  murders  at,  858,  859; 
Indians  at,  in  1856,  916. 

King,  Thomas  Buchanan,  candidate  for  United 
States  senator  in  1849,  Hi  786;  how  sent, 
while  congressman  from  Georgia,  as  special 
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agent  to  California,  and  object,  809,  810;  pur- 
pose of  mission  anticipated.  810,  811;  can- 
didate for  United  States  senate  in  185 1,  IV, 

*  King,  Thomas  S.,  siH.*cch  against  James  P. 
Casey  after  sliootiiig  of  his  brother  James 
King  of  William,  III.  484,485 ;  editor  of  Even- 
ing Bulletin  on  Henry  S.  Foote's  proposed 
revision  of  state  constitution,  558;  connection 
with  "King  testimonial,"  622. 

King,  Thomas  Starr,  pastor  of  First  Unitarian 
church  of  San  Francisco,  eloquence,  services 
in  favor  of  Union,  promoter  of  sanitary  fund, 
death,  IV,  28(;;  how  started  sanitary  fund 
movement  in  California.  3-18,  349;  resolutions 
of  legislature  of  1863-4,  and  other  honors  to 
memory  of.  377. 

King,  W.  A„  assemb^-man  in  1870,  act  to  make 
"Lake  Bigler"  official  name  of  Lake  Tahoe, 
IV.  437. 

King,  William  L.,  United  States  vice-president 
in  1850,  II.  823. 

Kino  (Kiihn),  Father  Eusebio.  work  for  and  in 
Lower  California  (for  particulars,  see  Con- 
tents I,  xiv),  155-187. 

Kirby,  Henry,  arrival  in  1839.  II.  281;  false 
charges  against  Stephen  Smith  in  Mexico  in 
1845.  377. 

Kittering,  killed  by  W^  H.  Worth  at  Algeriue 

Camp  in  1855,  III,  299.  . 
Klamath  County,  organization,  and  destruction, 

III,  140,  141. 

Klamath,  Fort,  in  Oregon,  III,  944;  trial  and 

execution  of  Modocs  at,  978-080. 
Klamath  Indian  reservation,  III,  915;  Indians 

at,  in  1856,  ^16;  bad  management  at,  923. 
Klamath  Indians.  Fremont's  exi>erience  with, 

II,  420,  421;  connection  of  Modocs  with.  III, 

039;  unfriendly  relations,  940,  941. 
Klamath  Lake,  III.  138. 

Klamath  Lake  Indian  reservation  in  Oregon, 
Jll.  93-;,  4". 

Klamath  mountains,  II,  5^6. 

Klamath  river,  niim.s,  Til,  i^j;  discovery  and 
survey,  Sj;  j ;  nuissai  rt  s  ot  Indians  in  1.S52, 
907,  <K»S,  913;  Iiulian  troubles  at  Oilcans  Bar. 
914;  at  ni'iuth  (»f  Salnu.ii  river,  destruction 
of  Red  (^ip  Indians,  tji,},  915;  \'aiidall  killed 
by  ln<liaiis  at  nioiilli  oi,  in  ivH.sH,  919,  920; 
projeel  to  turn  luad-walers  of,  into  Sacra- 
mento river,  IV,  2|(i. 

Klamath,  Slate  ot.  as  proj^osed  in  1S59.  IV,  241. 

Knapp's  ranch,  and  (  a\e  under  it.  Ill,  \2},. 

Knijjlit,  Benjamin,  stale  senator  in  1SS5,  IV,  1^86, 
«>S7. 

Knight.  II,  L.,  secretary  of  Workingn  en's 
parly,  IV.  6<x»;  part  in  satid-lols  troubles,  6<.>5. 

Knights'  I'erry  in  Tuolinnne  couiily,  people  of. 
against  conslitutional  coiuention  of  1878-9, 

IV,  637. 

Knight's  Landing  on  Sacramento  river.  II,  428. 

Kniglit,  William,  arrival  in  iS;i,  11.  331  ;  acts 
as  interjireter  in  Hear  l-'lag  seizure  of  So- 
noma, 4i<). 

Know  Nothings — see  .American  or  Kikav  Noth- 
ing i)arty. 

Koeherle.  Albert,  discovery  and  introduction  o* 
frnit-lree-i>es(-destrt)>  iiig  insects.  IV,  676. 

KohK-r.  Fretlerick,  chief  engineer  of  lirsl  San 
I'>ancisco  fue  departmenl.  III,  i(>>\  slate 
assayer  in  iS;o,  and  his  ingnts,  404;  ci^unly 
re<'orflcr  of  S  in  I''rancisc<»  in  is-,6.  636;  con- 
nection with  Pavid  Hroderick  ifi  manufac- 
ture of  priv. lie  gold  <-oins  ifi  iS}<).  IV.  141,  112. 

Kooser,  Henjamin  }"..  how  h»-  administered  on 
James  H.  Cir son's  estate  while  C'.irsoij  still 
live«l.  III.  liu. 

Koskod.  .Alexander,  arrival  with  Russians  and 


Kodiak  Indians  in  1812, 1, 6a6;  Russian  s«ttl(^- 
ment  at  Bodega,  626,  627:  called  "Pie  de 
palo — Timber-toe,"  comandanteat  Fort  Ross 
in  1816,  627 ;  conference  with  Governor  S<da 
in  1816,  627,  628. 
Kossuth,  I^uis,  Hungarian  agitator,  resolu- 
tions in  favor  of,  Ubled  by  legislature  of  1^52, 
IV,  129. 

Kostromitenoff,  Pedro,  Russian  comandanteat 
Fort  Ross  from  1836  to  1842,  11,  286;  negotia- 
tions for  final  withdrawal  of  Russians,  286- 
288. 

Kotzebue,  Otto  von^  visit  in  Russian  ship 
Rurick  to  California  in  1S16,  I,  627 ;  confer- 
ence with  Governor  Sola,  627,  628.  642. 

Koupreanoff,  Colonel,  ex-governor  of  Russian 
America,  at  San  Francisco  in  1840,  11,  2«6. 

Kraft,  Aham,  banished  by  San  Francisco  vigi- 
lance committee  of  1856,  111,  616.  617. 

Krusenstern  and  Lisiansky,  voyage  of  circum- 
navigation, I,  624. 

Kuhn — see  Kino. 

Kurtz,  D.  B.,  state  senator  in  1853,  proposition 

to  divide  state,  IV,  131. 
Kurtz,  Joseph,  state  senator  in  1865,  IV,  398. 
Kuykendall,  John  J.,  breaks  up  Chowchilla 

Indian  conspiracy  in  1850,  111,  839;  captain 

in  Mariposa  battalion  in  1851,839;  cafrtures 

Kaweah  Indians,  852. 


LABATT,  HENRY  J.,  part  in  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  111,  623. 

La  Belle,  schooner,  carries  Raousset-Boulbon 
on  last  expedition,  III,  747. 

Labor  agitations,  effect  of,  IV.  658,  659;  strike 
of  San  Francisco  iron  workers  in  1885,  692. 

Labor  Bureau,  proposed  in  1878,  IV,  58S;  de- 
feated in  1880,  651;  Governor  Perkins  on, 
659 ;  act  of  1873  for,  677. 

Labor  and  laborers,  wages  in  early  mining 
limes.  II,  68f;.  690,  692;  in  1854,  111,  424;  Indian. 
886,  887;  Chinese,  IV,  100-102;  question  of 
Chinese,  in  1S52.  102-105;  Paul  K.  I lul  bs' bill 
ag-ainst  Coolie.  105;  Governor  Bigler  against. 
105-108;  eight-hour  law  defeated  in  402; 
Haight  in  favor  of,  412;  law  passed  in  l^6S. 
423;  Booth  vetoes  bill  regulating  hours  of 
labor  of  street-car  conductors.  531  ;  Demo- 
cratic pl.atform  of  1886  in  favor7if.  associa- 
tions, 701. 

Lachapelle,  O.  de,  follower  of  Pindrav  and 
leader  for  Raousset-Boulbon  in  taking  of 
llermosillo,  III,  737;  answer  under  fire  to 
Lenoir,  737. 

Lackawanna,  United  States  war  vessel,  part  in 

pulling  down  San  Francisco  sand-lots  riots  in 

1S77,  IV,  597.  598. 
Lacv.  Rev.  Ldward  S.,  San  Francisco  minister 

in  1S56,  IV,  196. 
Lailrillero.  Juan  Fernandez  de,  I.  126. 
"Lady-partners"  in  early  miners'  dances.  III. 

1S5,  1S6. 

Irtidy  s  boot,  excitement  caused  by,  in  niinos. 
\\t  1S5. 

Lairand)oise,  Michel,  and  trapjKTs.  arrival  in 
i8^%2  and  setllenient  at  French  Camj>  near 
Stockton,  II.  2>j;  how  he  gave  name  to  Sis- 
kiyou county.  Ill,  937. 

Lagoarde,  armorer  at  Broderick-Terrv  duel. 
iV,  22s.  226. 

La  Crrulia,  William  Walker's  battle  of.  III.  763. 
Laguna  de  la  Merced— see  Lake  Merctnl. 
Lagnna  de  Tache  rancho  in  Monlerev  county. 

Limantour's  fraudulent  claim  to.  Ilf.  TioS. 
Lagnna,  rancho  de.  Alvarado  and  MicheJto- 

rena  at,  in  1844,  i'.  343.  344- 
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La^na  survey  of  San  Francisco,  III.  382. 

Laine,  Thomas  H..  state  senator  in  1873,  com- 
plimentary vote  tor  United  States  senator  in 
1873,  IV,  528 ;  report  against  state  annuity  to 
John  A.  Sutter,  530,  531 ;  report  against  rlos- 
Ing  streets  in  San  1«  rancisco  for  race  track, 
531 ;  report  against  employment  of  chaplain, 
570f  571 ;  meniberof  constitutional  convention 
of  1878-9,  and  vote  against  constitution,  638. 
-  Laird,  Amos,  vice-j>resident  of  Democratic 
state  convention  of  1854.  IV,  154. 

I-akc,  Delos,  judge  of  fourth  district  court, 
resignation,  III,  450  ;  sentence  of  Rodman  M. 
Backus,  510 ;  leave  of  absence  to,  in  1853, 
vetoed  by  Governor  Bigler,  IV,  132  ;  absence 
of,  in  1854,  and  result,  171. 

Lake  Donner — see  Douner  Lake. 

Lake  Merced,  Rivera  y  Moncada  and  Father 
Palou  at  in  1774,  I,  389;  named  in  1775,  393; 

Slant  of  rancho  of,  to  Jos^  Antonio  Galindo, 
1,  204,  205  •  III,  381 ;  scene  of  Broderick- 
Terry  duel,  IV,  224,  226. 
Lakes,  II,  532,  536-538. 

Lamar,  Joseph  B.,  candidate  lor  state  senatot 

from  Alameda  county  defeated  by  John  W. 

Bones  in  1878,  IV,  610. 
Lamb.  Jack,  on  black  list  of  San  Francisco 

vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  560. 
Lamon,  J.  C,  settler  in  Yosemite  Valley,  IV, 

508-510. 

Landaela,  Father  Martin  de,  at  San  Francisco, 
1.564. 

Land  Commission,  act  of  congress  creating,  II. 
744;  claims  presented  to,-and  action.  752,  754 ; 
composition  and  i>owersof,  III,  691-693;  com- 
missioners, officers,  and  session,  695;  business 
of,  695,  606. 

Lands  and  Land  Titles,  Viceroy  Bucareli's 
instructions  i.i  1773  as  to  grants,  I,  516,  517; 
first  grant  in  Calilornia,  517 ;  Governor  Fe- 
lipe de  Neve  s  regulations  for  pueblos,  522- 
525;  powers  of  Jacobo  Ugarte  y  Loyola, 
coniandante-general  of  Provincias  Internas. 
562 ;  colonization  laws  of  Mexico  of  1824  ana 
1828  in  relation  to,  II,  105,  106;  instructions 
to  Victoria  in  1830  to  make  certain  grants, 
125;  disposition  of,  under  secularization  laws, 
186-188. 

Rights  of  pueblos,  grant  of  "  Laguna  de  la 
Merced"  at  San  Francisco,  II,  204,  20^; 
under  "El  Estado  libre  y  sobcrano  de  la 
Alta  Califoniiaj  *  234,  235;  Micheltorena's 
pled^^e  to  missionaries  about,  324 ;  grants 
contiguous  to  missions  stepped  in  1845,  363; 
<fise  in  value  upon  raising  American  flag, 
589;  how  Chico  ordered  alcalde  of  Dolores  to 
make  grant  in  Verba  Buena  in  18^6,  501  rfdis- 
cussions  and  disputes  about  titles  in  18  .7  and 
1848,  656;  Mason's  views  on  powers  of  al- 
caldes to  sell  town  lots  in  San  I-  rancisro.  731; 
Riley's  views  on  titles  and  disposition  of, 
737.738. 

1-and  grants  In  general,  laws  and  docu- 
ments on  which  ihcy  rested,  California 
archives  ard  formalities  (for  particulars,  see 
Contents,  II.  xxxvii),  739-755;  discussions 
al>out,  in  constiUitioiial  convention  of  1849. 
77^.  773;  Gwin  s  rc<|uest  to  congress  for  land 
to  state,  774  ;  bea<  h-and- water- lot  proi^rty 
of  San  Francisco.  Ill,  370,  371.  373-373:  pueblo 
claim  to  San  Francisco,  alcalde  grants  and 
town  sales,  38o-3S«i;  Mexican  grants  in  San 
Francisco,  ^1,  }^2. 

Squatters  and  si|u:«ttcr  imnliles  (for  partic- 
ulars, see  Contents.  Hi,  xxxi,  xwii),  6t'0-6«/J. 

I^nd  Conimi'slon  aiul  its  work  (^for  par- 
ticulars, sec  Coatcnt.' ,  III,  xxxii,  xxxiii), 


Reclamation  of  swamp  and  overflowed.  Ill, 
873;  Governor  McDoui^al's  views  on,  IV,  84, 
85;  Bigler  on  same  subject,  139;  proposition 
of  state's  ow  nership,  157 ;  recommendation 
for  sale  of  salt  marsh  and  tide  and  swamp 
and  overflowed,  and  in  favor  of  squatters, 
179;  "Van  Ness  ordinance"  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, 237-239 ;  Governor  Stanford  on  condi- 
tion of  public,  367, 368 ;  Low  on  same  subject, 
405. 

Act  for  sale  of  salt  marsh  and  tide,  in  San 
Francisco,  IV,  423;  Haight  on  state  land 
system,  426;  sale  01  San  Francisco  salt  marsh 
and  tide,  426;  San  Francisco  "Outside 
Lands"  acts,  434,  435;  congressional  grants 
to  Pacific  railroads,  451,  <62,  ^63,  471-473; 
Booth  on,  question  of  mines  in  school  sec- 
tions, immense  holdings  by  private  persons, 
525;  question  of  monopoly  of,  before  legisla- 
ture, 533,  574,  587,  588;  proposed  constitu- 
tional provisions  as  to,  in  convention  of 
1878-9,  611,  617, 625;  Perkins  on  constitutional 
provision  for  taxing  uncultivated  same  as 
cultivated,  649;  resolutions  of  extra  session 
of  1884  against  large  holdings,  685. 

Lane,  Geoi^,  on  black  list  r*  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  cl  1856,  III,  .s6s. 

Langdon,  Dr.  and  John  Glaiiton  rob  Indians  on 
Colorado  river,  and  result.  III.  891.  894. 

Langell  Valley,  in  Modoc  count y^  nf,  075. 

Lang's  station  on  Southern  Pacific  railroad,  IV, 
671. 

Languages,  Governor  Borica  orders  Spanish 
taught  Indians  to  exclusion  of  native,  I,  596; 
priests  to  use  only  Spanish  794;  "The  Cali- 
loniian,'-  newspaper  printed  half  in  English 
and  half  Spanish,  and  its  Spanish  type,  II, 
588,  589;  three,  used  on  trial  before  Alcalde 
Walter  Colton,  591;  laws  required  to  be 
published  ip  Spanish  as  well  as  English  in 
1849,  772;  judicial  proceedings  in  Spanish 
done  away  with,  792;  La  Nicaraguense  news- 
paper published  by  William  Walker  half 
English  and  half  Spanish,  III,  783  ;  Walker's 
decree  on  equal  cflect  of  En&:lis!i  and  Spanish 
documents,  795;  Governor  Weller  on  cost  of 
statutes  in  Spanish,  IV,  254;  provisions  of 
con.stitution  of  18,-9  requiring  laws,  public 
documents  and  proceedings  only  in  English, 
633. 

Languages,  Indian  of  Lower  California,  I,  276, 
277  ;  01  Alta  California,  793-799;  curious  com- 

Eound  of  languages  used  by  Chapman, 
uil.ler  of  schooner  Guadalupe  at  San  Ga- 
briel mission  in  1830.  II,  156;  of  old  Californi- 
a-is in  general,  505. 
La  Paz  mission  in  Lower  California,  I.  217, 
321-224  ;  outbreak  of  Indians  and  murders  at, 
234-237.  • 

La  Paz,  Fortuno  Ximenez  at,  I,  46;  Cortes  at, 
^•8-53;  Cabnllo,  73;  Viscaino,  135,  136; 
Atondo  and  Kino.  155-161;  Jos^  de  (^alvez 
and  Junipero  Serra  at  Santa  Ana  near.  307, 
308;  capital  of  third  district  of  Californias  in 
1S39,  II  257;  made  capital  of  Lower  Califor- 
nia in  1S29,  359  :  American  flag  raised  at,  and 
treaty  of,  643,  644  ;  William  Walker  at.  III, 
•:62,  763. 

"  La  Peregrina,"  great  Calitomian  pearl,  story 
cf.  I.  556.  557. 

La  P<irouse,  Jean  p-raiKjois  Galaup  de,  visit  in 
1788,  I,  4C7 ;  obscrvali(nis  on  Indians,  467, 
461;;  dc-p.irture.  and  gifts  t<)  C^ilifornia,  /70; 
praise  of  l'"atlu*r  I.asiicn,  473.  'S-i:  parliculars 
•  •I  v<)yav^c.  objects,  and  f.il<-.  u-'-4s;h\  account 
of  clunactcrand  conduct  !<•  missionaries,  II, 
515.  516. 

La  Porte,  mining  locality.  III,  95. 
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Lara,  Romualdo,  sent  out  of  country  for  con- 
spiracy iu  X835,  II,  199,  200. 

Larceny,  grand,  made  punishable  in  1851  by 
death,  and  petty,  by  flogging,  IV.  70,  71. 

Lard,  common  use  of,  by  old  Calitornians,  II, 
484,  4S7. 

Larkin,  Henry,  state  senator  in  1872,  part  in 
reception  of  Japanese  embassy,  IV,  507. 

Larkin,  John,  wounded  in  squatter  fight  at 
San  Francisco  in  1854,  III,  684,685. 

Larkin,  Thomas  O.,  United  States  consul  at 
Monterey,  smallpox  hospital  in  1844,  I.  789; 
arrival  in  1832,  11,  270;  defense  of  Michdto- 
rena,  360;  visit  witfi  Fremont  to  General 
Jos^  Castro  in  January,  1S46,  417;  warns 
Fremont  of  Castro's  preparations  to  attack 
him,  419;  interested  in  city  of  Fraiicisca, 
afterwards  Beiiicia,  597 ;  arrested  by  Califor- 
nians  in  November,  1846,  602  •  suggested  as 
administrator  of  Leidesdorff  estate,  668; 
letters  on  the  gold  mines,  68H-6(>2  ;  estimate 
of  number  of  miners  iu  June,  1848,  III,  45; 
prominence  of,  179. 

Las  Casas,  Bishop,  I,  296. 

Las  P'lores,  Indian  pueblo  organized  by  Gov- 
ernor Figucroa,  If,  184. 

Laspeyre,  Thomas,  second  in  Showalter- 
Picrcy  duel  in  1861,  IV,  279. 

Lassac,  leader  of  Indians  opix>scd  to  Mountain- 
eer battalion  in  1863,  III,  931. 

Lasseti  Peak,  II,  534,  546. 

Lassen,  Peter,  arrival  in  1840,  II,  281,  283; 
grindstone  business  in  1845,  426;  project  to 
make  Iloncv  I^ke  county  "  Territory  of 
Nataqua,"  IV,  190-192;  murder  of,  at  Honey 
Lake,  192. 

Lasso — see  Reala  or  Lasso. 

Lasucn,  I'^ather  Ferniin  Francisco  dc,  chosen 
to  labor  in  Alta  Calii'ornia,  I,  3O4;  journey 
thither,  364,  36^;  assigned  to  fountl  San  Juan 
Capistraiio  mission,  30*y;  adiircss  against 
Comand.iiito  Rivera  y  Moinada  and  oilier 
excouuDuiiii  Mlcd  persons  in  1775,  .^74;  presi- 
dent of  tiiissitms  it)  i7Nf>,  45};  skelch  01  earlier 
life.  154,  433;  toiuuls  Sanla  I'.arh.ira  mission 
in  i7Sf>.  .j.s^,  4^<»;  also  runsiir.a  ("oiuei)cion 
mission  in  17.S7.  45S;  authorised  lo adniiuisicr 
rile  oi  eonlii  niation.  450. 

How  called  lo  {omul  new  missions,  1.  460; 
orders  foundati'»n  oi  Sanla  Cruz  mission, 
461:  foUJids  Sole'lad  mission,  4f>(.,  La  iVrouse 
and  V'ajiconver  s  prai.-e  oi,  472;  founds  San 
Jos6  mission,  477;  tounds  San  Jnan  llaiilista 
missi<in,  4.S:);  al  .0  San  Mi;^nel,  jSi.  4S2;  swift 
measures  as  to  itisanit  \'of  I'aliK  r  (  ■on(  epcioii 
at  San  Mii^'uel,  4S-'.  ^n.v.  foinids  San  l-ernando 
mission,  ,iSj,  4^-^;  scK-cts  site  of  San  Luis  Key 
mission,  .iS(>;  return  after  labois  to  Monterey, 
and  Hortra's  a>  (  ount  of,  4Ss;  expiration  t>f 
rij^ht  to  conlirm,  and  vii\iiio  for.'meo  of 
bishop  of  S  >nora,  4S8;  work  witiioul  pay, 
488,  4S  j;  S  )li<,  ilf.de  for  his  .sifter  Cl.ira,  4Sj; 
death,  hurial,  and  (  !iara«  U  r,  .<S>/.  corrcspiUKl- 
eiKcwilh  r.oritaon  <  ruelt >  a-ainst  Indians, 
561-^71';  ans\v<T  to  P.ori(  a's  i e<iiicst  for  con- 
irilMitions  iro'u  missions  f'  r  war  ai^ainsl 
l''rame.  -^r.?;  'li  .rtr^sion  with  I'edro  l'"ai;es  as 
to  beartls  ot  ituli.ius,  7  ',3. 

Lataillade,  Cesario.  \  i.  e-consul  of  Spain,  at 
Santa  r>arl)aia  in  is  (.,  deiunu  iations  of  Hear 
Flat;  re\. .hitioni-^ts,  II.  .\i>i,  .|(.;,. 

Latham.  Milton  S..  ^i\th  state  fio\ein.»r, 
eleeted  ti»  eons^ress  in  js.s-',  iV,  \  iy\\  nomi- 
nated tor  1-oni.Mess  by  I'.rodetick  uinir  ^"f 
Pemoeratic  pat t >  in  rs', |  hut  w  it hihaw  11  11  om 
ticket.  1  s.S,  15'';  lati'lidale  for 
^•\S5,  174;  lamlidate  for  I'nited  States  si-nate 
in  1857,  and  agreement  with  Brodcrick,  202; 


his  chances  to  succeed  Gwin,  and  how  he 
lost,  203-207;  nomination  for  governor  by 
Ivccorapton  Democrats  in  1859,  and  Brodcr- 
ick's  denunciations,  21S-220;  sketch  of  life 
and  offices,  257;  election  for  governor,  257, 

Administration  (for  i»rticulars,  see  Con- 
tents, IV,  xxv),  258-262;  election  as  United 
States  senator,  260;  grand  scheme  in  favor  of 
slavery,  261-262;  resignation  of  office  of  gov- 
ernor, 262;  Lccompton  address  in  i?:6o,  271; 
opposes  abolition  of  slavery,  3^;  rumor  of 
appointment  as  United  States  circuit  iud^^*, 
and  result,  338;  United  States  senator  till  1R63. 
366;  president  of  California  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  and  how  he  sold  out  to  Central 
Pacihc,  486;  death  in  1882,  718. 

Lathrop,  railroad  junction  in  San  Joaquin 
valley,  IV,  671. 

Latimer,  Benjamin  G.,  judgment  against  5>an 
Francisco  in  1S51  and  sale  of  property,  LI, 
3*/>-4oi. 

Latrobe,  Sacramento  Valley  railroad  extended 
to,  IV,  ^75- 

launch,  built  by  A>'ala  on  Carmel  river  and 
used  in  survey  of  San  F'rancisco  bay  in  1775, 
I,  3^-392;  how  lost,  3«;3;  built  by  Luis  An- 
tonio Arguello  at  San  Francisco,  If,  5>-55;  of 
Russians  at  Fort  Ross  and  in  San  Francisco 
bay,  175, 

Laundrying  and  laundries  in  early  San  Fran- 
cisco, III,  42^,  426;  Chinese  in  San  F*ran- 
cisco  in  1877^  iV,  595. 

Laura  Virginia,  schooner,  attempt  to  enter 
mouth  of  F>I  river  iTi  1850,  and  result.  131,8^ 
834;  at  Trinidad  and  Crescent  City,  83.*;  dis- 
covery of  mouth  of  Klamath  river,  834;  first 
vessel  to  enter  Humboldt  bay,  834,  S^v**. 

Laurel  Hill  cemetery  in  San  Francisco,  ill, 
428. 

laurels,  II,  554. 

Lava  beds,  II,  537,  III,  938,  945;  Modoc  Indians 

in,  945.  v.;6. 
Lavas,  II,  545,  54^.  HI,  862. 

Lavalletle,  \\.  A.  F.,  captain  of  frigate  Con- 
gress, assists  in  seizing  Guaymas  ior  UnileiJ 
Stales  in  1S47.  II,  544. 

La  Viri^en,  Access^iry  Transit  CoiTiiwny's 
steamer  on  Lake  Nicaragua,  sei>:ed  bv 
William  Walker.  Ill,  775.  798,  JScx). 

"  Law  and  Order"  party,  opi>osed  to  5vin 
Francisco  vi^rilance  c<imniiUee  oi  iS  ,o,  l«l, 
533;  capture  and  release  of,  569-573. 

Law,  influence  of  common,  uinm  Walter 
Collon,  first  American  alcalde,  II,  syo,  5)1, 
6(>  v,  rapid  growth  of  American,  in  California. 
6(13;  Ciovernor  Mason's  orders  for  jury  iri-.l 
anci  against  cf)uils  of  special  comnii,.:  i  ;a. 
60;.  (.ly\\  conflict  Let  ween  civil  and  common, 
in  conslilutional  convention  of  is.jo,  771; 
Mcxiean,  in  force  up  to  or.'fanizalion  oi  stj.U-, 
77<^.  777;  <iisie.!;ard  of  Mexican  law  in  .Ameri- 
can courts.  7.-t>;  Bumctl's  recommendations 
as  lo,  7S--.  strup^;;lcin  first  le.fjislaturc  between 
civil  and  common,  and  lesult,  707-SoJ. 

Ivaily  str\iv:::les  for  or.<Tanization  atid  onKr 
(for  particulars,  see  Contents,  111,  xvi,  xvii), 

K\"Iulion  of  mining  laws  (f<:»r  particular:>, 
see  ('ontcnts,  lil.  xvii,  xviii),  231-271. 

Lawler,  Jolm.  banished  by  fan  l-rancisco  vigi- 
1  inre  i  ommitt(.-c  of  i''36,  HI.  55^,  550,  5(>o,  503. 

Law,  Wiiliam  ('.,  ]»art  in  pr  >iM>sod  piratical 
evp(d!li«»n  of  siluM)ner  J.  M.  Chapman  in 

IV,  3:3-3.6. 

La\v\ris.  luluetn  iS-V  and  1S31  and  at  end  of 
isvj.  II.  3''';  'ir:  t  jury  trial  in  (ralifi>rnia  t on- 
dncted  witiioul,  51;!;  fees  in  land  cases.  753; 
first  legislature  unable  to  agree  about,  805; 
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why  considered  in  some  mining  camps  ene- 
mies to  the  human  race,  III,  291,  292;  Hvenine 
Bulletin's  remarks  on,  476;  squatter,  and  land 
grant  advocates,  687-689. 
Lead  ores,  II,  549,  550. 

Leake,  Charles  A.,  assemblyman  in  1853,  oppo- 
sition to  negro  testimony,  ly.  112. 

Leandry,  Juan  Bautista,  arrivzd  in  1839,  II,  281. 

Leather,  price  of,  in  1788, 1,  534. 

Leave  of  absence,  abuses  of  granting,  to  public 
officers,  IV,  131,  132;  case  in  1856  of  Justice 
Heydenfddt  of  supreme  court,  and  effect, 
182;  Governor  Booth's  vetoes  of  acts  allow- 
ing. 510- 

Leavenworth,  Pawnee  and  Western  Railroad 
Company,  IV,  462. 

Leavenworth,  Thaddeus  M.,  elected  first 
alcalde  of  San  Francisco  in  1848,  II,  708; 
trouble  caused  by,  715;  suspension  and  res- 
toration by  Governor  Riley,  716;  resignation, 
716;  acts  on  trial  of  "Hounds,"  726;  alcalde 
grants  by.  III,  382;  reports  to  ayuntamiento 
of  grants,  and  result,  382,  383. 

Lecatuit  Indians,  II,  794. 

L'Echo  du  Pacifique,  French  newspaper  of  San 
Francisco,  favors  Confederacy  in  1865,  IV, 
392. 

Lecompton,  constitution  of  Kansas,  IV,  216; 
how  nrst  adopted  in  Kansas  and  afterwards 
rejected,  216;  in  congress,  216-218;  state  con- 
vention in  1859,  ^^^i  rumored,  conspiracies 
against  Brodenck,  220-^  triumph  at  election  of 
1850,  223;  resolutions  in  legislatures  of  1858 
and  1850,  243,  244,  249;  defeat  of,  in  i860,  273; 
defeat  of,  in  1 861,  290,  291. 

Lecompton,  Anti — sec  Anti-Lecompton. 

LeCoont  &  Strong,  directory  of  San  Francisco 
in  1854,  III,  424- 

Lee  Chuen,  head  of  Chinese  See  Vup  Com- 
pany, IV,  109. 

Lee,  Robert  b.,  at  battle  of  Contreras,  II,  6^8; 
part  as  Confederate  general  in  Civil  war,  iV, 
307,  316-318;  at  battle  of  Chancellor\'ille,  354, 
355;  at  battle  of  Gettysburg,  355,  356;  further 
part  in  Civil  war,  361-366,  385;  surrender  at 
Appomattox,  386,  3^7. 

Lees,  Isaiah  W.,  captain  of  police  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1856,  III,  483;  finds  fraudulent  ballot- 
box,  526;  Joseph  Hethcrington  taken  from, 
by  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  ot 
1856,  610. 

Leese,  Jacob  P.,  arrival  in  1834,  II,  280;  judge  at 
Sonoma  in  1846,  408;  house  at  Sonoma,  427; 
action  in  Bear  Flag  revolution  time,  420-431; 
settlement  in  Verba  Buena  in  1836  and  house 
there,  59i-$93;  married  to  sister  of  Mariano 
G.  Vallejo  in  1817  and  his  daughter  Rosalie, 
first  white  child  born  in  Verba  Buena,  592; 
sells  out  to  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  i8ii, 
593;  his  loo-vara  lots  in  San  Francisco,  III, 
381;  Visitacion  rancho  at  San  Francisco 
granted  to,  in  184 1,  382. 

Leese,  Rosalie,  first  white  child  bom  in  Verba 
Buena,  II,  592. 

Lee  Yuk  Nam,  head  of  Chinese  Suwon  Com- 
pany, IV,  109. 

Legal  tender  notes,  issue  of  in  Civil  war,  IV, 
320,  321;  how  California  injured  by,  346; 
remeuy  against  by  specific  contract  law,  346- 
348;  Governor  Stanford  on,  369;  Union  state 
convention  of  1865  on,  395;  Grangers'  plat- 
form of  1886  on,  703. 

Legazpi,  Miguel  Lopez  de,  voyage  of,  I.  81. 

L^islation,  Governor  Booth's  test  of  vahie  of, 
■V,  500,  501;  loose,  of  legislature  of  1867-8, 
508.  509;  provision  of  constitution  of  1879 
against  special  and  local,  629. 

L^slative  Assembly  of  San  Francisco,  peti< 


tion  for  recognition,  II,  709,  710;  General  Per- 
sifer  F.  Smith  refuses  to  recognize,  710,  711; 
organization  and  action.  715,  716;  quarrel 
with  Governor  Riley,  716;  how  it  disserved 
and  vanished,  717,  718. 
Legislative  Department: 

Provincial  deputation  and  how  composed, 
II,  45;  under  the  Mexican  republic,  57, 
65 ;  consideration  of  attitude  of  missionaries 
towards  republic,  66;  proceedings  in  182^ 
against  heresy,  74,  75 ;  sessions  suspended 
by  Governor  Ar^cllo  in  1825,  77. 

Departmental  junta,  election  of  in  1839, 
263;  elects  judges  of  superior  tribunal  of 
justice  and  refuses  to  move  capital  from 
Monterey  to  Los  Angeles,  264;  how  it  brought 
Pio  Pico,  Jos^  Antonio  Carrillo  and  Mariano 
G.  Vallejo  to  terms  for  contemptuous  con- 
duct, 264,  265;  meetings  of,  in  1842,  310,  317; 
meeting  of,  in  1843,  328;  superseded  under 
•'Bases  de  Tacubaya"  by  departmental  as- 
sembly, 328. 

Departmental  assembly,  election  of,  in  1843. 
328,  329;  meeting  in  February,  1844,  and 
old  quarrel  l>etween  Monterey  and  Los  An- 
geles about  capital,  337,  338;  meeting  in 
August,  1844,  to  provide  means  for  antici- 
pated war  with  United  States,  33^-340]  in 
January,  1845,  take  measures  against  Gov- 
ernor Micheltorena,  and  action,  350-352; 
charges  against  him,  360-363 ;  legislation  by, 
in  1845,  363.  367-36) ;  extra  meeting  to  take 
measures  ag-ainst  Josd  Castro,  372,  37^;  sus- 
pension of  sessions  for  want  of  fundSj  390- 
392;  election  in  1815  for  new,  399;  fails  to 
meet  till  April,  1846,  400,  401;  meeting  and 
consideration  of  McNamara's  colonization 
scheme,  574-576;  extraordinary  session  on 
account  of  war  with  United  States,  577,  578; 
willingness  to  turn  California  over  to  Eng- 
land, France,  or  Spain,  578 ;  approval  by,  of 
land  grants,  752;  no  departmental  legislature 
under  Americans,  777. 

State  legislature,  questions  relative  to.  in 
constitutional  convention  of  1849,  "»  762-76,;; 
election  of  senators  and  assemblymen  to. 
785. 

Session  of  1849-50  (for  particulars,  see 
Contents,  II,  xxxix,  xl),  79i-fiEo7. 

Session  of  1851  (Contents,  IV,  xvii,  xviii), 
5S-61,  63-80. 

1852  (Contents,  IV,  xviii,  xix).  82-113. 

1853  ^.Contents,  IV.  wr,  ] 

185.4  (Conteiits,  ^V,  xjt,  xviL  136-151. 
»855  '.Contents,  IV,  xxi,  xeu).  156-171. 

1856  ^Contents,  IV,  xjiii,  xjiiii),  181-192. 

1857  (Contents,  IV,  \  193-200. 
1^*58  'Contents,  IV,  xxJv,  xxv),  233-244. 

1859  (Contents,  IV,  sxv>,  249-256. 

1860  (Contents,  IV,  xxvl,  265-271. 
ih6i  (Contents,  IV,  \  273-283. 
1S62  (Contents,  IV,  xiivih  ^'>2-303. 

»S63  (Contents,  IV,  swii.  n  vviii),  329-351. 
1S63-4  (Content  -  J  V ,  v  s  i  ^ ; ,,  366-370,  374- 
378. 

1865-6  (Contents,  IV,  xxx),  396-402. 
1^7-8  (Contents,  IV,  xxx,  xxxi),  404-406, 
409-423. 

1S69-70  (Contents,  IV,  xxxi,  xxxii),  424- 
440. 

1871-2  (Contents,  IV,  xxxiv),  500-512. 
1873-4  (Contents,  !V,  xxxv).  52.4-536. 
i*>75-6  (Contents,  IV,  xxxv;),  570-576. 
1S77-8  (Contents,  IV,  xxxvi,  xxxvji),  582- 
593- 

iS^  (Contents,  IV,  xxxviii,  xxxix),  645- 
656, 

1881  (Contents,  IV,  xxxix),  658-663. 
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Extra  of  iCSi,  and  outcome,  662,  663. 
ib83  (Contents,  IV,  xxxix.  xl),  673-O79. 
Extra  of  1884  (Contents,  IV.  xl).  6.1-6115. 
1885  (Contents,  IV,  xl),  68C-692. 
Extra  of  1886  (Contents,  IV,  xl),  6^>4-6;9. 
1.^7  (Contents,  IV,  xl.  xli),  706-717. 
LeidesdorH,  William  A.,  arrival  in  I'^o,  II, 
381 ;  death  in  1848,  and  Governor  Mason's 
orders  in  reference  to  his  large  estate,  6C  ; 
Bisrlcr's  special  messag:e,  claiming;  eschc-t 
of.HV,  138^  139,  157. 
Lci:]:h,  Bcniamin  W.,  opposed  to  San  Fn;n- 

cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  496. 
Le  Janis  Le  Breton,  I,  113. 
Leland  Stanford  Ir.  university,  IV,  676. 
Lclia  Byrd,  aiiair  of  brig,  at  San  Diego  in 
1803, 1, 620. 

Lemaire  and  Van  Schouten,  voyage  of,  I,  149. 
Lemons,  III,  876. 

Lenoir,  cavalry  officer  under  Raoussct-Boulbt  11 
at  Hermosillo,  III,  737. 

Lent,  John  A.,  opposed  to  San  Francisco  vigi- 
lance committee  of  18^6,  III,  4i(,6. 

Lent,  William  M.,  candidate  for  governor  in 
1867,  IV,  408, 

Leon,  Andres  de,  sent  out  of  country  for  con- 
spiracy in  1829,  II,  109,  113,  114. 

Leon  in  Nicaragua,  William  Walker  at,  III, 
772;  government  of  Nicara^yua  removed  from 
Granada  to.  in  1856,  791 ;  people  of,  turn 
against  Walker,  796. 

Leroy,  negro,  how  he  started  WMntoon  Indian 
war,  111,  017,  918. 

Letcher,  W.  S.,  report  on  agriculture  in  k«:is- 
lature  of  1854.  HI.  869.  S?"- 

Letters  of  security,  Santa  Anna's  orders  in 
reference  to,  II,  329. 

Letts,  J.  M.,  account  of  Orcgonian  hunter  of 
Indians  in  18^9,  III,  888.  889. 

Levant,  United  States  sloop-of-war,  in  North 
Pacific  in  1846,  II,  451 ;  at  Monterey  in  July, 

,  459.  573.  S-^^i.      ,      .  .  .     .  . 

Levassfur,  French  niimster  to  Mcxuo  in  iS52, 

III.  732;  encouraj^cs  Raousset-Houlbon's  pro- 
jects a;;ainst  Soiiora,  740. 

Lewis,  licnjaniiii,  arrested  for  arson  after  San 
Franrisi'o  ercat  fire  of  iSji,  and  i)ul)lic  ex- 
citement. Ill,  357. 

Lewis,  Bill,  on  black  list  of  San  Fraiu  i:  ;  a 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  and  sent  ol  I  of 
state,  111,  S20,  559.  565. 

Lewis,  clerk  of  shij^  Tonqiiin,  and  how  he 
blew  the  vessel  u[).  I,  724. 

Lewis.  K.  J.,  candidate  for  licutenant-i;overn<>r 
in  1S71,  IV,  499. 

Lewis,  Meriwether,  and  William  Clarke,  their 
overland  exi)edilion  from  St.  Louis  tv>  month 
of  Columbia  river  and  back,  1,  7io~7'^J  joi:r- 
nals  of.  717,  71.S:  Clarke's  stcp-tlaughler 
marrietl  to  (ieneral  Ki*arny,  II,  6  6, 

Lexington,  I'nitecl  Slates  ship,  arrival  at  Mon- 
terey in  1S47,  ll,6;,o;  seizure  by  Theodoras 
Bailey  in,  of  San  lilas  in  January,  iK.jS,  645. 

Libby,  Loren/o  C.  part  in  proi»ose(l  piratical 
expedition  of  schooner  J.  M.  Cbapmaii  in 
1863,  IV,  3t3-3-t6- 

Libels,  question  <>f,  in  conslitiilional  conven- 
tion of  iSjS^;.  IV,  625. 

Liberal  Republican  party  of  1872.  IV,  516,  517. 

Libraries,  Mcrcanlile.  of  S.ui  h'raiu  iso.  III, 
412;  Governor  McUou.yal  iccoinnuiKls  slate, 

IV.  86;  Slit  in.  5^1.  56,;  ait  of  iS;:;  for  free 
public.  s'<;;;  a<  t  of  iN.sc  f<.r  free  public,  ami 
reading  rooms,  Oi-;  nuimToiis  \N  t  ll-s<  U  (  ted 
aiul  well-p  ilfoni/t  (I,  in  Califoi  iiia.  715. 

License  taxes  imposed  in  i\-(>,  N,  8".? ;  in  J.S53 

and  iS;,t,  I'i,  42'>-42J. 
Lick  House  in  San  I'raiicisco,  IV,  21^0,  578. 


Lick,  James,  property  in  San  Francisco  squat- 
ted on  in  185 1>  Hit  684  ;  death  in  1876,  early 
life,  romance  of  miller's  daughter  and  ma- 
hogany grist-mill,  IV,  577,  578 ;  wealth,  fru- 
g-ifily.  578.  579;  philanthropy,  579,  580;  dis- 
position of  property  for  science  and  human- 
ity, 581,  582. 

Lick,  John  H.,  legitimized  son  of  James  Lick, 
IV,  581,  582. 

Lick  Observatory,  IV,  581,  582. 

Liclc's  mill  in  Santa  Clara  county  and  its  ro- 
mantic story,  IV,  578. 

Lisutenant-govemor,  W^orkingmen's  proposi- 
tion to  abolish  office  of,  IV,  617. 

Li.;ht's  Prairie  in  Humlx^dt  county,  attack 
upon  Indians  of,  in  1862,  III,  929. 

Lilies,  II,  559. 

Lilly,  Chris.,  on  black  list  of  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  111,  550;  on 
further  investigation,  name  stricken  on,  616. 

Limantour,  Jos^  Y.,  fraudulent  land  claims, 

III,  697,  6^;  indicted  for  perjury  and  forfrer>-, 
and  how  left  country,  (xji ;  United  States 
Attorney-general  Black  on,  699. 

Limestone  belt  in  Southern  Mines,  III,  no. 

Lime-kilns  erected  by  Alberto  de  Cdrdoba  at 
Santa  Cruz,  1,  588. 

Lime  Point,  fortifications  of.  111,  431. 

Limitations,  statute  of,  in  1850,  and  its  effects, 
II,  800,  801 ;  Governor  Stanford  vetoes  an 
improper  amendment  to,  IV,  297;  amendment 
of,  in  1S78  puts  stop  to  squatting  frauds,  589. 

Limon,  Cayctano,  ensipi,  with  Rivera  y  Mon- 
cada  on  last  expedition  to  Colorado  river,  I, 
428 ;  how  led  recruits  to  San  Gabrid  mission, 
429;  how  returned  to  Colorado  river,  found 
missions  destroyed,  masterly  retreat  and  re- 
turn to  Sonora  by  way  of  Loreto,  430. 

Linares,  Duque  de,  viceroy  of  New  Spain  in 
1711.  I,  201. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  opinion  about  the  whisky 
General  Grant  drank,  II,  807  ;  elected  Unit(  d 
States  president  in  1S60,  IV,  271-273  ;  part  in 
Civil  war,305. 310,  314,  316-31S;  Governor  Stan- 
ford on  emancipation  proclamation,  331 ;  ru- 
mored intention  to  appoint  Milton  S.  l^itham 
I  nited  States  circuit  jiidge  for  cralifornia, 
338;  pardon  of  Alfred  Rubery,  346;  Gettys- 
burg address,  356,  357;  appointment  of  Grant 
lieutenant-general,  363. 

Legislature  of  1863-4  recommends  re-elec- 
tion of,  and  pledges  support  of  C:ilitoniia, 

IV,  376;  at  Grant's  headquarters  near  Peters- 
I>'>rg.  3  ^5  ;  renomination  and  election  for  sec- 
o:i(l  l.rm,  3SS,  3'>o:  inau^junil  ol  1^65.  3>.k», 
3^1 ;  assassination,  and  punishment  of  assas- 
sins, 391  ;  effect  of  news  of  death  of,  in  Cali- 
fornia, 3;ji,  ^92;  apiM)intment  of  Fletcher 
M.  Haij^ht  Lnited  Slates  district  jud,r:c  for 
southern  district  of  Cidilornia,  407  ;  approval 
of  Pacific  railroad  acts  of  1^:62  and  ij.6-,  461, 
472;  fixes  western  base  of  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains,  474. 

Lindsay.  Thomas,  killed  by  Calavetus  Indians 
on  San  Joaquin  river  in  1845.  II.  389- 

Linoberg,  E.,  part  in  lynching  Jim  Hill  at 
Sonora  In  1851,  111,  28*). 

Lion,  Father  C^arte  kills  a  Californian.  1,  iw2. 

Lippeiicolt,  Benjamins.,  in  constitutional  con- 
vention of  i8-;9,  111,  126. 

Lippitt,  I'rancis  J.,  captain  in  command  at 
Santa  Barbara  in  1847,  his  couits-marli;.!,  II, 
630;  disor<lers  among  soldiers.  (y»i.  iJbz  ',  or- 
d- re<l  by  Governor  Mason  to  close  gamblinv: 
dens  and  grog-shops.  CO^i ;  trouble  wilh  Santa 
Barbara  alcalde,  6t.7 ;  speaker  ot  leijislative 
assembly  of  San  Francisco  in  1849.  709;  in 
constitutional  convention  of  1849,  77^;  de- 
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sig^nerand  builder  of  "Fort  Guimybags"  for 
Siiii  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856, 
III,  549 ;  in  command  of  United  States  troops 
in  Trinity  county  in  1862,  925,  920  •  candidate 
for  lieutenant-governor  in  1849,     1  63. 

Liquor,  Governor  Fages'  prohibition  of  traffic 
in,  1, 533 ;  aguardiente  and  its  difierent  kinds, 
Borica's  crusade  against,  590;  efTect  upon 
Indians,  788 ;  foreign,  prohibited  by  *'Plan  de 
Gobiemo"  of  1824.  II,  58  ;  lax  on,  in  1827,90 ; 
deserting- sailor  quack-doctor's  prescriptions 
of,  157:  Isaac  Graham's  nianuuxctiire  of,  at 
Branciforte,  267 ;  introduction  of,  prohibited 
in  1845,  363;  preponderance  of,  at  public  enter- 
tainments, 508 ;  Mason's  orders  ac^inst,  666 ; 
use  of,  in  early  mining  days.  III,  163-171  • 
large,  business  in  1833,  414;  resolution  ot 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1836 
about,  529 ;  Oregon  Inw  against,  in  1844,  IV, 
46;  how  sold  by  Chinese  in  early  mining 
times,  loi ;  at  state  prison  during  James  M. 
Estell's  management,  1C6 ;  Democratic  plat- 
form of  183s  on,  173,  174  ;  prol'.ibited  within 
two  miles  of  state  university,  533. 

Lisalde,  Pedro,  assists  in  selecting  site  of  San 
Luis  key  mission,  I.  4S6, 

Literature,  books  in  California  in  Spanish  and 
Mexican  limes,  II,  237 ;  on  California  after 
eoVd  discovery,  IV,  715 ;  cultivation  of,  in 
California,  715,  716. 

Litigant  organ  act  of  1870,  IV,  502,  503  ;  repeal 
Qi,  in  1872,  506. 

**LHtie  John"  and  squaw,  Modoc  Indians,  mur- 
dered by  Ore^onians,  1:1,  977. 

Littlejohn,  David,  arrival  in  1826,  II,  277. 

Little  John,  flogged  for  theft  at  Rich  Bar  in  1851. 
Kl,  305- 

Little,  William  B.,  on  bond  of  Chris.  Lilly  to 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1836, 
III,  616. 

Little  river  in  Humboldt  county,  discovery  of, 
hi,  823;  attack  upon  Indians  at,  in  1862,  92;. 

Litton  Springs.  Ill,  862. 

Livermore,  Robert,  arrival  in  1819,  II,  276. 

Liverraorc  Pass,  IV,  470. 

Liverpool  Jack — see  Thompson,  James, 

Lizana  y  Beaumont,  viceroy  of  New  Spain, 
Spanish  grant  by,  II,  749. 

Lizards,  117566. 

Liorones,  La  Ensenada  de  los,  Mission  hay  in 

San  Francisco  called,  I,  392. 
Loafers  in  early  mining  limes,  III.  168,  16;. 
Loafers'  Retreat,  mining  camp,  U,  736. 
Loaysa,  Garcia  Jofre  de.  voyage,  I,  41,  So. 
Lobbyists,  Governor  Weller  on,  IV,  242,  243, 

255,  236;  R.  A.  Redman,  state  senator  in  i.*<>o, 

proposed  law  against.  269. 
Lobos  creek  water  introduced  into  Saii  I'ran- 

cisco,  111,  425. 
Lobos,  Point — see  Point  Lobos. 
Lobscouse  and  dunderiunk,  111,  244. 
Lock,  Michael,  1,  130. 

Lockridge,  S.  A.,  Colonel,  part  in  William 
Walker's  war  in  Nicaragua,  III,  800,  Soi. 

Loehr,  Dr.  Ferdinand,  surgeon  for  Broderick 
in  duel  with  Terry,  IV,  226,  228. 

Logan,  J.,  state  senator  in  1861,  resolution  on 
state  of  Union,  IV,  278. 

I-ogan,  John  A.,  candidate  for  United  States 
vice-president  in  18."^,  IV.  686. 

Logtown,  mining  locality,  Ir!,  73,  74, 

Loma  Alta,  one  name  of  Verba  Buena,  after- 
wards San  Frai:cisco,  II.  5(^1. 

Loma,  Point,  anrl  hattt  ry,  I,  58S ;  formerly 
point  Guiiarros,  6  -6;  In-w  American  brig 
Lelia  Byrd  passed  k"'-^  c'.  »"  ^**^''o<  ^20. 

Lone  Mountain  cem-tcry  in  San  Francisco, 
dedication  in  1854,  IH,  428. 
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Lone  Mountain  in  San  Francisco,  III,  428. 

Lon^  Bar  on  Feather  river,  III,  83,  102 ;  on 
Tnnltv  river,  139. 

Lon^,  Cfharles  W..  part  in  Mountaineer  bat- 
talion to  fight  Indians  in  1863,  III,  931. 

•'Long  Hairs,'*  political  party  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, IV,  394. 

Long's  Bar  on  Yuba  river,  mining  locality,  IV, 
49- 

Longstreet,  General  James,  part  as  Confederate 

in  Civil  A^-ar,  IVj  360,  364. 
Long  torn,  as  mining  appliance,  III,  56,  87. 
Loo  Choo,  transport  ship,  arrival  of,  in  1847, 

n.  633. 

Lookout  Mountain,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV, 
360. 

Lopez,  Father  Baldomero,  assists  in  founding 

Santa  Cruz  mission,  I,  461,  462. 
Lopez,  Francisco,  discoverer  of  gold  in  1842, 

II,  312,  313. 

Lopez,  robbery  of,  leads  to  Hangtown  floggings 
and  executions  in  1849,  68-70. 

Lorenzo,  Bernado  Rodriguez,  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, I,  244. 

Lorenzo,  Kstevan  Rodriguez,  in  Lower  Califor- 
nia, I,  189,  244. 

Loreto  in  Lower  California,  Atondo  and  Kino 
at,  I,  158-161 ;  settlement  of  (ior  particulars, 
see  Contents,  I,  xiii,  xiv),  163-180  j  new  ar- 
rangements at,  188;  temporary  withdrawal 
from,  in  1735  for  fear  of  Indians,  238,  23p  ;  pil- 
grimage of  converts  to,  and  return  of  mission- 
aries, 240;  expulsion  of  Jesuits  from,  255, 
256;  landin)^  of  Franciscans  at,  298;  Governor 
^rri's  residence  at,  511;  quarrels  between 
eoveniment  and  missionaries  at,  511-515; 
Kivera  y  Moncada  at,  521. 

Capital  of  the  Califomias  removed  from, 
to  Monterey  in  1777,  I,  522;  Governor  Arril- 
laga  leaves,  for  Alta  California  in  1792,  549: 
Borica  takes  possession  of  government  of 
California  at,  560 ;  Arrillaga  clian^cs  resi- 
dence from,  to  Monterey,  610;  jurisdiction 
over  Dominican  mission  of  San  Mif^^el,  607 ; 
only  commercial  port  in  Lower  California  in 
182^,  and  customs  department  there,  II,  121 ; 
capital  of  I^wer  California  removed  from, 
to  La  Paz  in  182c;,  357;  trouble  made  by 
Yaqui  Indians  at,  in  1847,  64.1,  6'5. 

Loreto  mission,  in  Lower  Caliiornia,  I,  168, 
190. 

Lorcta,  Our  I^idy  of,  I,  168,  169,  176,  256,  2c;8  ; 
how  covered  from  licad  to  foot  with  pearl:;, 
555;  gi^t  of  "La  Pcregrina"  to  queen  ol 
Spain,  and  queen's  return  gift,  556,  537. 

Loriente,  Father  Jos^,  founder  of  Dominican 
missions  in  Lower  California,  I,  590. 

Los  Angeles  County,  gold  mines  in,  ll,  311-313, 

III,  137,  138. 

Los  Angeles,  pueblo  of,  site  passed  by  Portola 
in  i76(;,  I,  326;  soldiers  and  settlers  for,  re- 
cruited in  Sonora  and  SimiUxi,  423,  42S,  429; 
founded  by  Governor  Felipe  de  Neve,  Sep- 
tember i,  1781,  433.434;  companion  with  San 
Tos<*,  434;  plan  of,  as  originally  laid  out,  524; 
bad  conduct  of  alcalde  of,  in  1798,  592;  poi>- 
ulation  of,  from  1781  to  1820,  615,  616;  Jos<S 
Dario  Argaello  first  comisionado  of,  631 ; 
seditious  language  at,  in  1826,  739;  sanitary 
regulations  of,  in  18^* a,  787. 

Ayuntamiento  for,  II,  45;  diezmos  or  tithes 
of,  56;  Governor  Krht'andia's  project  to 
change  name  of,  to  "Villa  Victoria  de  la 
Reyna  de  Los  Angeles"  and  make  it  cayiital, 
01;  Vicente  Sanrluv.  alcalde  ()f,  139.140;  hos- 
tile meeting  of  forces  of  C.overnDr  Victoria 
a-wl  Pahio  de  Portilla  near,  in  1831,  and  re- 
sult, 140-142;  territorial  deputation  at,  in 
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1832,  143-154 ;  conspiracy  of  Francisco  Torres 
and  Antonio  Apalategui  at,  198-aoo;  opposi- 
tion of,  to  Jos<  Castro  as  governor  in  1835, 
315;  rivalry  against  Monterey,  215,  216: 
Verdugo  case  at,  218-223,  226;  under  "EI 
Estado  libre  y  soberano  de  la  Alta  Califor- 
nia," 234,  239,  240,  250  251. 

Capital  of  second  district  in  1839,  II,  257; 
Pio  Pico's  efTorts  to  make  it  the  capital, 
337>  358 ;  Micheltorena  establishes  school  at, 
^o;  Alvarado  and  Castro  camp  on  plaza  of, 
in  1845,  350;  made  capital  in  1845,  35ii  400; 
Los  Angeles  faction  against  Monterey  fac- 
tion, 41^. 

Americans  under  Commodore  Stockton 
take  possession  of,  II,  584-588:  revolt  of  Cal- 
ifornians  at,  and  Americans  driven  out,  598- 
600;  re-occupation  by  Americans,  621,  622; 
Fremont's  position  at,  626-628 ;  pueblo  claim 
of,  allowed,  751 ;  first  or  1850  charter  of,  802 ; 
Southern  Pacific  railroad  to  run  to,  and  at, 
IV,  485.  671. 

"Lost  Arrow"  in  Yosemite  Valley,  111,  853. 

Lost  money,  legislation  concerning,  in  1850,  II, 
802. 

Lost  river  in  Modoc  county,  III,  938 ;  Modoc 
Indians  at,  939,  940;  murder  of  Modocs  by 
Ore^onians  on,  976,  077. 

Lotario,  Indian,  killed  by  Texan  Rose  at  Big 
Oak  Flat,  and  result,  III.  129,  1^0. 

Lolt,  Charles  F.,  state  senator  in  1852,  action 
against  fugitive  slave  law  but  also  against 
negroes,  IV,  ^, 

Lotteries,  question  in  constitutional  convention 
of  1849,  n,  763,  765 ;  statute  of  1851  against. 
IV,  69,  70 ;  act  of  1870  authorizing,  to  aid 
San  rrancisco  Mercantile  Library,  and  the 
gambling  jubilee  it  occasioned,  433,  434;  Re- 
publican platform  of  1871  on,  499;  act  re- 
pealed in  1872,  506. 

Lott,  Peter,  member  of  land  commission  in 
18^,  III,  6.;5. 

Loins  XV.  of  France  and  Jesuits,  I,  251,  252. 

Louisiana,  its  purchase  by  L'nited  States  and 
inilefniitc  boundaries,  I,  719,  720,  726;  efJcct 
of  treaty  of  Florida  on,  726.  727. 

Louis  Napoleon — see  Napoleon,  Louis. 

Lousy  Ravine,  mininij  camp.  11,  736. 

Love,  Harry  S.,  captain,  deputy  sheriff  of  Los 
Angeles  county,  goes  in  pursuit  of  Joaquin 
Murleta  and  banditti,  111,  716;  how  robbers 
escaped  at  San  Luis  Gonzaexi  rancho,  716; 
how  captured  and  why  killed  Pedro  Gonza- 
les, 717  ;  company  of  rangers,  and  further 
pursuit  of  banditti,  722,  723;  overtaking  and 
killing  of  Joaquin,  Garcia  and  other  bandits, 
723-725;  rewards  paid  by  governor  and  legis- 
lature to,  726. 

Lovell,  l'nited  States  captain,  part  in  Hoopa 
Indian  war,  ill,  924. 

Lovett,  W.  K.,  candidate  for  governor  on  tem- 
perance ticket  in  1875,  5^^- 

Lower  California,  discover>-,  1,  46;  Cortes  in, 
48-53;  riloa,  62-64;  Alarcon,  6«j;  Domingo 
def  Castillo's  map,  72;  Cabrillo,  73:  Caven- 
dish, 98;  Woodes  Rogers,  105-109;  Shelvocke, 
118-121;  Viscaino,  134-136;  Pichilingues,  149; 
early  pearl  fishers,  148-155;  Jesuits,  155-256; 
plusical  Rcoi^rapliy,  257-266;  Indians  of— see 
Indians  of  Lower  Calitornia;  results  accom- 
plished by  Jesuits,  280-289;  rc|kJ:lamento  of 
military  e*;tablislinient  of,  359;  Dominicans 
demand  part  of  new  |)rovince.  and  receive, 
352,  364,  365;  included  in  "Provincias  Inter- 
nas, "  415;  bishopric  of  Sonora  and  the  Cali- 
fornias,  453;  wf)rk  of  missionaries  barren  and 
unprofitable,  508, 
Meaning  of  term  "Las  Californias,"  I,  510; 


Monterey  the  cai^ital  of,  522;  In  Internal  Prov- 
inces of  the  West,  54i-545^  new  Dominican 
missions  in,  553,  sS4i  59%  oivisioa  of  govern- 
ment advocated  bv  Governor  Borica,  601, 602; 
separation  of  Calitomias,  and  Felipe  de  Goy- 
coechea  governor  of  Lower,  607;  J086  Dano 
Argaello  governor  from  1815  to  1821, 6*2, 633; 
place  in  empire  of  Mexico,  II,  44:  piuce  in 
republic  of  Mexico,  49*  S<>>  ^  Smniards 
ordered  expelled  from,  86;  Governor  Ecbean- 
dia's  proposed  secularization  of  missions,  95; 
decree  of  1828  for  reorganization  of  govern- 
ment, 119-121;  ecclesiastical  court  m,  121; 
Mariano  Monterde  appointed  governor  in 
1830,  125. 

Third  district  of  new  department  of  the 
Californias  under  constitution  of  18^,  II,  254, 
257;  Luis  Castillo  Negrete  prefect  of,  250,  262; 
anairs  of,  during  Governor  Alvarado's  aamin- 
istration,  310,  311;  Micheltorena  could  not 
attend  to,  343;  neglect  and  bad  condition  of, 
in  1845,  ^7. 358;  capital  changed  from  LoreCo 
to  La  Paz  in  1829, 357;  recogmtion  of  Pio  Pico 
as  governor  in  1815,  358. 

American  foraging  expedition  into,  in  1846, 
U.  617, 618;  seizure  of,  by  United  States  forces 
at  San  Lucas  and  La  Paz.  and  treaty  <rf  La 
Paz,  642-614:  relinquished  oy  treaty  of  Guad- 
alupe Hidalgo,  654;  archives  of,  how  de- 
stroyed by  guerrulas  in  1846  and  William 
Walker  in  1853.  743. 

William  Walker's  filibuster  expedition  to, 
and  result  (for  particulars,  see  Contents,  111, 
xxxiv),  762-770. 
Low,  Frederick  F.,  ninth  state  eovemor,  nomi- 
nation and  election  in  1863,  IV,  352,  ^53;  con- 
gressman in  1862  and  1863,  366;  previous  life. 
371;  inau^ral  address  as  governor,  371-374. 

Administration  from  December,  1863,  to 
December,  1865  (for  particulars,  see  Contents, 
IV,  xxix),  374-378;  efforts  of  John  Conness  to 
make  him  his  colleague  in  United  States 
senate,  393,  394J  San  Francisco  "short  hairs" 
and  "long  hairs,"  disgraceful  scenes,  and 
Low's  withdrawal  from  senatorial  contest, 
394 1  395* 

Administration  from  December,  1865,  to 
end  of  term  in  December,  1867  (for  particulars, 
see  Contents,  IV,  xxx,  xxxi),  396-406;  death 
in  1894,  718. 

Loya,  name  given  by  Indians  to  Sentinel  Rock 

in  Yosemite  Valley,  III,  855. 
Loyola,  Ignatius,  I,  250. 

Lubbock,  Henry  P.,  friend  of  David  S.  Tcrty 
in  1856,  III,  586. 

Lucas,  ship,  importation  of  ice  and  apples  from 
Boston  in  1851,  III,  432. 

Lucas,  Turner  &  Co.,  bankers,  transactions 
with  Henry  Meiggs,  III,  438,  443;  withstand 
financial  crash  of  1855,  446,  447;  stor>'  of 
French  depositor,  447. 

Lucenza,  Indian  giri,  influence  of,  in  foundation 
of  Santa  Cruz  mission,  I,  462,  465. 

Luco,  Juan  M.,  claim  to  fifty  square  leagues  of 
land  in  Solano  county,  alleged  to  have  been 
granted  to  Jos^  de  la  Rosa,  pronounced  fraud- 
ulent, III,  701. 

Ludlow,  Charles,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigi- 
lance committee  of  1856,  III,  626. 

Lugo,  Antonio  Maria,  commissioner  to  treat 
with  Micheltorena  in  1845,  II,  351:  Spanish 
grant  of  San  Antonio  in  Los  Angeles  county, 
749. 

Luis,  Antonio,  his  cure  for  scur\'v,  I,  144. 

Lumber,  how  Luis  Antonio  Arguello  procured, 
at  Corte  de  Madera  and  Drought  to  S^u 
Francisco,  II,  51-53;  James  Dawson's  method 
of  manufacturing  by  rip-saw  and  saw-pit. 
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277;  Stephen  Smith  procures,  from  Santa 
Cruz  and  puts  up  steam  grist  and  sawmill  at 
Bodega  in  1843,  376;  redwood,  553;  sugar 
pine,  554;  yellow  pine  and  red  fir,  554;  subject 
of  first  jury  trial  in  California,  590.  591;  prices 
of,  at  San  Francisco  in  1849  iS5<)>  339i 
344, 

Lum  Teen  Kwei.  head  of  Chinese  Yaong  Wo 
Company,  IV,  109. 

Lupton,  Samuel  L.,  assembl>'man  in  i?65,  reso- 
lutions endorsing  President  Johnson's  recon- 
struction policy^  iV,  398. 

Lupyomi  rancho  in  Napa  county,  Lim^ntour's 
fraudulent  claim  to,  III,  698. 

Luttrell,  John  K.,  elected  congressman  in  1872, 
iV,  517;  reelected  In  1875,  566;  and  in  1876, 

Luyando,  Father  Juan  Bautista,  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, I,  229;  cndower  of  Lower  California 
mission,  287. 

Luxury,  Governor  Bigler  against  wealth  and, 
IV,  ^i,  92. 

Luzenilla,  Francisco,  voyage,  1, 154,  I55« 

Lynch,  Judge,  III,  241,  242. 

Lynch-law  and  Vigilan^'e  committees,  at  Los 
Angeles  in  1836,  II,  218;  rise  of,  and  reasons 
for,  in  1848,  674;  Governor  Mason's  views 
concerning,  674,  675;  ridding  San  Francisco 
of  "Hounds"  in  1849.  725-727;  prevalence  of, 
in  mining  regions,  783;  executions  at  Hang- 
town,  III,  68-70;  on  overland  route,  334,  241- 

L>-lich-law  in  the  mines  (for  |>articulars,  see 
Contents,  III,  xviiij  xix),  272-309. 

San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1851 
(for  particulars,  see  Contents,  III,  xx),  310- 
331;  Benjamin  Lewis  arson  case  and  public 
excitement,  357. 

San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  iS^6 
(for  particulars,  see  Contents,  III,  xxiv-xxxO, 
460-^9. 

Vigilance  committee,  so-called,  at  Junction 
Bar  in  1852  and  Coulterville  in  1856,  III,  710, 
711;  enmity  of  Governor  Johnson  and  legis- 
lature of  1857  to  San  Francisco  committee, 
IV,  194-X96;  Weller  on  same  subject,  233,  234; 

*  Latham  on,  260;  services  of  K.  Augustus 
Thompson  and  Ferris  Forman  paid,  269; 
Booth  on  mob  violence  against  Chinese,  503, 
504;  Dennis  Kearney's  proposed  employment 
of  Judge  Lynch,  604;  Volnev  E.  Howard  in 
constitutional  convention  of  187S-9  on  mob 
violence  and  vi^lance  committees,  620,  621; 
reflections  on  history  of  San  Francisco  vigi- 
lance committee  of  1856,  719.  720. 

Lynch,  Timothy,  United  States  soldier,  killed 
by  Indians  on  Eel  river  in  1863,  III.  932. 

Lyon,  General  Nathaniel,  part  in  Civil  war,and 
death,  IV,  309. 

Lyons,  Caleb,  what  he  had  to  do  with  seal  of 
state  of  California,  II,  773. 

Lyons.  Henry  A.,  elected  justice  of  supreme 
court  in  1^9,  II,  789;  administers  oath  of 
office  to  Governor  McDougal,  IV,  64;  leave  of 
absence  to,  in  1850,  131. 


MACARIO,  Indian  neophyte  of  San  Antonio, 

confined  at  San  I'rancisco  in  i7«>4  for  cruelly 

beating  his  wife.  I,  553. 
Macdougal.  Duncan,  associate  of  John  Jacob 

Astor  m  Astoria,  I,  721-723. 
Machin,  T.  N.,  assemblyman  and  .speaker  in 

1863,  patriotism.  IV,  351,  elected  licutenant- 

govemor  in  1S63,  352.  353 
Machines,  useless  mining,  III,  59,  60;  how 

some,  utilized  339. 


Mackay,  Alexander,  associate  of  John  Jacob 

Astor  in  Astoria,  I,  721-725. 
Mackay,  John  W..  ^'bonanza  king"  so-called, 

IV,  549-551- 

Mackenzie,  Alexander,  pioneer  overland  jour- 
ney and  discoveries,  I,  713;  magnificent  plans, 
719. 

Mackenzie,  Donald,  associate  of  John  Jacob 
Astor  in  Astoria,  I,  721-725. 

Maclay,  Charles,  state  senator  in  1872,  part  in 
reception  of  Japanese  embassy,  IV,  507. 

Maclellan,  Robert,  associate  of  John  Jacob 
Astor  in  Astoria,  I,  722-725. 

Macondrav  &  Co.,  mercantile  firm  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, III,  443. 

Macondray,  Frederick  W.,  part  in  San  Fran- 
cisco vigilance  committee  of  1851,  III,  315; 
friend  of  James  King  of  Wm.,  487;  attempt  to 
reconcile  Governor  Johnson  and  vigilance 
committee  of  1856,  535-539;  connection  with 
"King  testimonial,"  621,  622. 

Madariega,  unreliable  secretary  of  illiterate 
administrator  of  San  Fernando  mission  in 
i8w,  II,  207. 

Maddox,  Captain,  services  in  American  con- 
quest of  California,  II,  605,  630. 

Mad  river,  discovery  and  how  named.  III,  825; 
Wintoon  Indian  war  on  head- waters  of,  917- 
919;  Indian  attack  on  Daby's  Ferry,  and  re- 
markable incidents,  926-928;  defeat  of  Indians 
on,  in  1864,935. 

Madronos,  II.  554. 

Magellan,  voyages,  I,  80. 

Magnets,  used  by  some  gold  seekers.  III,  61. 

Maguire,  Thomas,  connection  with  Jenny  Lind 
theater,  III,  40^;  placed  on  black  list  of  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  559; 
sentenced  to  leave  state,  565 ;  sentence  re- 
voked, 617. 

Mahoney,  David,  enemy  of  James  P.  Casey, 

III,  511 ;  stale  senator  in  1854,  and  friend  of 

David  C.  Broderick,  IV,  148. 
Mahoney,  Lewis,  sent  out  of  state  by  San 

Francesco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III, 

616. 

Mahogany,  mountain,  II,  554>  555. 

Mails,  how  news  of  foundation  of  Monterey 
carried  to  Mexico,  I,  332,  334  ;  regtilations  of 
Viceroy  Bucardi,  357;  how  Juan  Bautista 
Anza  declined  to  carry  letters,  520,  521 ;  Gov- 
ernor Felipe  de  Neve's  regulations,  525; 
Fages*  instructions  as  to,  533;  how  royal 
orders  transmitted  in  earlv  Spanish  times, 
^i;  Figueroa's  designs,  II,  162;  overland 
journey  of  Santa  Anna  s  courier  from  Mexico 
to  .Monterey  in  1834,  193;  courier  in  1846  from 
Los  .\ngeles  to  .Monterey  and  San  Francisco, 
598;  organization  of  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  6*98 ;  by  Panama  railroad.  III,  454 ; 
contract  for,  with  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  456;  Governor  McDougal  on  exor- 
bitant postage  rates,  IV,  85. 

Maine  Bar,  mining  locality,  III,  76. 

Maitorena,  Jos^  Joaquin,  delegate  to  Mexican 
congress  in  1828,  II,  96;  on  committee  to 
investigate  charges  against  Josd  Maria  Her- 
rera,  in  1827,  107. 

Maize,  price  of,  in  1788, 1,  534;  cultivation  at  mis- 
sions in  1815,  641 ;  rai.sed  at  missions  in  1834, 
II,  207  ;  how  raised  by  old  Califoniians,  47^; 
use  of,  for  tortillas,  487;  production  of.  in 
California  in  [852,  IV,  133. 

Major-domos  of  .secularized  missions,  II,  300. 

.Majors.  Joseph  L.,  arrival  in  1834,  II,  280. 

Malarin.  Juan,  lakes  Spanish  vessels  Asia  and 
Conslante  from  .Montcrev  to  Acapulro  in 
1825,  II,  69  ;  member  of  superior  tribunal  of 
justice  in  1840,  264  ;  and  in  1845,  369. 
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Malaspina,  Alejandro,  voyagfe,  I,  690-692. 

Maldoiiado,  Lorenzo  Ferrer  de,  I,  127,  128. 

Maldonado,  Pedro  Nunez,  voyage,  I,  41. 

Malek  Adhel,  brig,  captured  by  Commander 
Hull  at  Mazatlau  in  1S46,  II,  617. 

Mai  Gdlico,  el,  among  Indians  in  1819,  I.  661  ; 
fearful  ravages  among  Indians,  743  •  general 
effect  of,  among  Indians,  787,  788;  Governor 
Victoria's  report  on.  in  1831,  11.  133. 

Maloney,  James  Reuben,  purchase  at  Peter 
Smith  sales  of  San  Francisco  property,  in 
favor  of  water-front  extension.  III,  416;  how 
and  why  ordered  arrested  by  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  567  ;  Sterling  A. 
Hopkins'  attempt  to  arrest,  and  how  stabbed 
by  David  S.  Terr>-.  568,  569 ;  at  San  Francisco 
Blues'  armory,  and  surrender  of.  569-571 ;  ha- 
beas corpus  for,  585 ;  sent  out  of  state  by  vig- 
ilance committee,  616;  suits  in  New  York 
against  William  T.  Coleman,  ^ames  Dows 
and  Miers  F.  Truett,  642  ;  suits  vexatious 
and  expensive,  and  finally  dismissed,  642, 
643. 

Maloney,  John,  leader  in  Sacramento  squatter 
riot  in  1850,  and  how  killed,  III,  674,  675. 

Malvina,  sloop,  in  service  of  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III.  572. 

Mamaluke  Hill,  mining  town,  III.  76. 

Manadas  In  old  Californian  times.  III,  877,  878. 

Managua  in  Nicaragua,  III.  796. 

Mancilla,  Father  Tomas.  president  of  Domini- 
can missions  in  Lower  California  in  1829,  II, 
121. 

Mancisidor,  Juan  Ignacio,  Spanish  trader  in 
1810,  II.  276. 

Mandeville,  James  W.,  nominates  William  M. 
Gwin  for  United  States  senate  in  1857,  IV, 
206. 

Manganese,  II,  550. 
Mangas,  II.  488. 

Mann,  William  P.,  captain  of  navy  of  filibuster 
republic  of  Lowei  Caliiornia,  in  1853,  111, 
763. 

Mamow,  John  P..  part  in  San  Francisco  vi^i- 
lam  o  coinniillec  of  i\sO,  ill,  504,  590  ;  protest 
ajjaiiist  discharge  of  l)avid  S.  Terry.  6<j6. 

MatisfieUl,  I(^hii,  elected  lieutenanl-governor 
in  1879,  ^41- 

Manso,  Juan,  roinmissioncr  for  final  disposi- 
tion of  missif)n  properties  in  1S45,  II,  581. 

Mannfactures  in  Lower  California,  I,  lyj,  2S6, 
2.H7. 

Manufaetures,  of  roofinp  tiles  at  San  Luis 
Obispo,  I,  347,  348;  water  mill  and  lime-kilns 
at  Santa  Cruz,  ;  mills  at  San  Luis  Obispo 
and  at  Branci forte.  597  :  soap  factory  at  Mon- 
tcreyj  5•-^S  ;  blankets  and  eoarse  ciotii,  59.^; 
wearinj^  apparel  at  missions  in  1.S15,  641  ; 
(iovernor  V'ictrjria's  report  on.  in  1H31,  II, 
132.  133;  f)f  Russiatis  at  l-orl  Ross,  174-176; 
lumber  by  rip-saw  and  saw-pit.  277  ;  of  wool- 
ens at  missions,  2.j6;  in  Sp.inish  and  Mexi- 
can times  in  general,  475-178. 

(if)vernor  Lf)\v  on  j>ro;.ircss  and  growth  of, 
up  to  and  in  18^)7,  IV,  Haiglit  opposes 

bounty  laws  for,  426.  4J7;  of  j;rain  sacks  at 
state  prison  ur)^e(l  by  Granj^ers,  518;  Per- 
kins on,  648;  P.artlott  vetoes  bill  re<piiring 
stamps  or  labels  on  all  atlicles  made,  714. 

Man/.anillo,  Frederick  Chalard  spikes  ijuns  of, 
in  1848,  II,  615. 

Manzanitas.  11,  556. 

Maps,  DominKo  dtl  Castillo's  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, I,  72,  18 r.  I'atlier  ('onsa>j's.  249; 
Ayala's  of  San  1*  ranrist « .  ha> ,  394;  l*'alher 
Font's  of  An/a's  r<inte  from  S-mora  t<»  San 
Francisco,  394,  397;  of  Los  Ani^eles  as  origi- 
nally laid  out,  524 ;  of  California  by  ,<Uberto 


de  C<5rdoba.  588;  of  Verba  Buena  in  1S35,  II, 
203,  204  ;  John  Bidwell  recommeoded  in  1844 
to  make  map  of  California,  347. 
Marata,  I,  57. 

Maraschi,  Father  Anthony,  attends  James  P. 

Casey  at  execution  in  1856,  III,  517.  518. 
Marchena,  Fernando,  pretended  claim  to  land 

in  San  Francisco;  III,  703,  704. 
Marry,  William  G.,  secretary*  of  constitutioad 

convention  of  1849,  II,  757. 
Marcy,  William  L.,  United  States  secretarj-  of 

war  in  1846,  instructions  to  General  Keamv. 

II,  607 ;  United  States  secretary  of  state  in 

1856,  refuses  to  interfere  with  San  Francisco 

vigilance  committee.  III,  579. 
Mare  Island,  election  ticket  fraud  at,  in  1S71,  IV, 

442.  443- 

Mares  not  ridden  by  old  Califomians,  111,  S78. 

Maria,  Juan,  Irish  weaver,  arrival  and  settle- 
ment m  1814,  II,  70. 

Marin  County,  name  of,  II,  704 ;  Limantour's 
fraudulent  claim  to  land  in.  III,  697. 

Marine  Hospital,  state,  II,  802;  United  States, 
111^  412. 

Marmer,  Father  Juan,  assists  at  surveying  site 
for  San  Luis  Rey  mission,  I,  4S5. 

Marin,  Indian,  how  assisted  Luis  Antonio  Ar- 
gaello  in  navigating  San  Francisco  bay,  II, 
52  J  Mariano  G.  ValTejo's  account  of,  794. 

Mann  Island  in  San  Pablo  bay,  place  for  state 
•  prison  convicts  in  early  years,  IV,  165. 

Mariposa  Battalion,  organization  in  1850,  III, 
839,  840;  John  Neely  Johnson's  speech  to, 
841,  842;  march  to,  and  services  in,  Vosemite 
Valley,  842-851 ;  disbandment,  856. 

Mariposa  County,  origin  of  name,  II,  796. 

Mariposa  or  Las  Mariposas  grant,  extent  of. 
how  sur\'eyed,  what  Fremont  had  to  do 
with  it,  and  its  subsequent  histor>-,  III,  133- 
135- 

Mariposa,  schooner,  arms  on,  seized  by  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  i'^'n6.  III. 
572. 

Mariposa,  town,  included  fn  survey  of  Mari- 
posa grant.  111,  \ 

Markham,  Henry  H.,  eighteenth  state  gover- 
nor, IV,  720. 

"  Mark  Twain  " — sec  Clemens,  Samuel  C. 

Marks  ami  brands,  log^islalion  concerning  in 
1S50,  II,  802. 

Marks,  John  J.,  state  harbor  commissioner, 
charged  with  enil>e/zkMnent.  IV,  52€> -.  convic- 
tion, sentence  to  slate  prison  in  1^75,  ainl 
Governor  Pacheco's  refusal  to  pardon. 
5i6;  pardotied  from  San  Qucntin  bvC.ovtr- 
nor  Irwin,  536.  5*^3. 

Mark  West  creek,  Pot iiiuiyom«j  on.  selecte<l  in 
1S34  for  pueblo  of  colonists  to  be  called  '  Santa 
Amia  y  1 'arias,"  II,  197. 

Mark  West,  Mrs.,  care  of  L.  K.  Wood  after 
injury  by  bears  on  Eel  river.  111.  831. 

Marquez,  Leonardo,  j^eneral  in  Maximilian  > 
army  in  1867,  IV,  417. 

Mar<inina.  viceroy,  Spanish  grant  of  Las  An i 
mas  to  .Mariano  Castro.  II,  74,^. 

Marriajije,  alcaldes'  claim  to  solemnize.  o\>- 
pos.-d  by  (\«lholio  cluireb.  Mason  s  \  i.-ws.  II 
0(;<j,  (.<n;  statute  regulating,  passed  in  iSv. 
800. 

Married  ^yomeI^s  property.  c|uestion  of,  in 
conslitntioiial  convention  of  iS,;  ,.  II,  771. 

Marriott.  Frederij  k,  editor  of  ptiblica'ti-.n  <  i 
secessif)!!   procli\ilies  in  San    l'Yanri^ri>  in 

i8r.3,  IV,  392. 

Marseillaise  as  music  f<ir  mass.  II.  ^^ns. 
Maishall,  Ivdward  C.  altorney-jL^t-nrrid  in  isS4. 

compromise  of  railroad  tax,  suits  and  result. 

IV,  6S0,  681 ;  action  of  assembly  at  extra  ses- 
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sion  o!  1884  against  his  conduct,  683,  684 ; 
denounced  by  Democratic  convention  of  1884, 
685 ;  Governor  Stoneman  in  1885  on,  his  re- 
ply, and  Stoneinan's  rejoinder,  68<> ;  amount 
collected  bv  him  front  Central  and  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Companies  and  iwid  to  state 
in  1886,  706:  amount  remaining  unpaid  for 
taxes  by  railroad  companies  in  1886,  707. 

Marshall,  Humphrey,  part  as  Confederate  in 
Civil  war,  IV.  309. 

Marshall,  James  \V.,  contract  with  John  A. 
Sutter  to  build  sawmill  at  Coloma,  II,  6S3, 
684;  discovery  of  i^old,  684;  visit  to  Sutter,  and 
Sutler's  visit  to  Coloma,  684,  685;  claims  to 
Coloma,  and  trouble  caused  thereby,  III.  52, 
53;  how  driven  off,  and  mill  destroyed,  53, 54  ; 
death,  and  monument  to  his  memory,  54,  55 ; 
first  piece  of  gold  found  at  Coloma,  144 ;  Bill 
of  1870  appropriating  money  to.  refused  ai>- 
proval  by  Governor liaight,  IV,  436;  appro- 
prialion  to,  for  two  years  in  1874.  531 ;  and  in 
'^^76,  573;  in  1887  for  monument.  713. 

Marshj  Dr.  John,  arrival  by  way  of  New 
Mexico  in  1835,  ^55.  280;  rancho  of,  280, 
375;  letters  to  Lewis  Cass  in  1845,  375.  376; 
contract  for  expedition  against  Indian  horse 
thieves  in  1845,  3**^^.  389;  prominence  of,  436, 
III,  179- 

Marston,  Ward,  services  in  American  conquest 
of  California  in  1846,  II,  605. 

Marliarena,  Father  Jos^  Manuel  de,  assists  in 
founding  San  Juan  Bautista  mission,  I,  480; 
first  missionary  there,  481. 

Martiga,  Jos^,  commander  of  Spanish  cruiser 
Fidelidad,  how  he  punished  Buenos  Ayres 
insurgents  near  San  Bias  in  1818,  I,  657. 

Martin,  Captain  J.,  services  in  American  con- 
quest of  California  in  1846.  II.  605. 

Martin,  Dennis,  arrival  in  1844.  II,  332. 

Martinez,  Dona  Maria  Barbara,  exquisite  letter 
to,  from  her  son  Jos^  de  Zuhiga,  comandante 
of  San  Diego,  in  1790,  I.  5^6. 

Martinez,  Eslevan,  part  in  Nootka  contro- 
versy, I,  681-^.89. 

Martinez,  Father  Luis  Antonio,  missionary  at 
San  Luis  Obispo,  opposition  to  Mexican 
republic,  I,  504,  505;  warlike  character,  and 
services  against  Buenos  Ayres  insurgents, 
6;,6;  official  thanks  of  kin^  to,  660;  excom- 
munication of  Corporal  Miguel  Avila,  II,  76, 
77;  alleged  conspiracy  against  government, 
77;  opposition  to  republican  constitution, 
and  forcible  expulsion  of,  85;  alleged  com- 
plicity with  Solis  rebellion,  in.  112;  his 
denials,  proof  against  him.  and  how  shipped 
off,  112:  how  taught  English  by  old  Mullikin, 
158.  159- 

Martinez.  Father  Pedro  Adriano.  early  mis- 
sionary at  San  Juan  Bautisia  mission,  I,  481. 

Martinez,  Ignacio,  comandante  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  181^,  I,  4«j)6;  member  of  territorial 
deputation  in  1827,  II,  89;  presidio  of  San 
Francisco  taken  from,  by  Solis  rebels  in  1829, 
no;  Governor  Victciria  instructed  to  make 
land  ^rant  to,  in  1K30,  126;  in  departmental 
junta  m  1839,  263. 

Martinez,  Jos<,  surrender  of  Spanish  vessels 
Asia  and  Constante  to  Governor  Arguello  in 
182^,  II,  67-69. 

Martinez,  Manuel,  captain  of  brig  Moi  2I0S  in 
1832.  II,  162. 

Martin.  Father  Fernando,  missionary  of  San 
Diego,  who  refused  to  perform  services  for 
republican  constitution  of  1824.  II,  66;  mem- 
ber of  Echeandia's  convention  at  San  Diego 
in  1826.  84;  and  in  favor  of  republic,  87. 

Martin,  Father  Juan,  missionary  at  San  Miguel 
iu  1797,  I,  483,  484. 


Martin,  John  W.,  arrival  In  1835,  II,  280. 

Martin,  J.  West,  member  of  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1878-9,  and  vote  against  constitu- 
tion, IV,  638. 

Mar  Vermeio  6  Roxo  de  Cortds,  I,  183. 

Marvin,  Judge,  rescues  prisoners  from  lynchers 
at  Sonora,  III,  282. 

Marysville,  how  intended  to  be  called  New 
Mecklenburg,  and  named,  II,  735;  Justice 
Olney  of,  III,  265,  266;  sympathy  with  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  494, 
495;  William  Walker's  law  office  at,  in  1852, 
758;  chicken  stories  of,  in  1851.  882,  883;  rail- 
road connection  with,  I V,  486. 

Masaya  in  Nicaragua,  fighting  by  William 
Walker  at,  in  1856,  III,  796. 

Mason,  Edwin  C,  major  in  service  in  Modoc 
war,  III,  961,  970,  971. 

Mason,  James  M.,  Lnited  States  senator  from 
Virginia,  reads  John  C.  Calhoun's  speech  for 
him  against  admission  of  California  into 
Union,  II,  814;  protest  against  admission, 
821,  822. 

Mason,  John  M.,  Confederate  commissioner, 
seizure  and  release  of,  in  1861,  IV,  306,  307. 

Mason,  John  V.,  United  States  secretary  of 
navy,  letter  to  Commodore  Stockton  in  No- 
vember, 1846,  II,  628. 

Mason,  Richard  B.,  fourth  American  military 
governor,  how  he  discouraged  payment 
of  Mormon  tithes  to  Samuel  Brannan  in  1848, 
n,  595;  coloiid  of  First  United  States 
dragoons,  appointed  governor  of  California, 
628;  orders  reservations  in  beach-and-water 
lot  sales  of  San  Francisco,  636;  holds  Califor- 
nia for  United  States  as  a  belligerent,  642. 

Administration  as  governor  (for  particu- 
lars, see  Contents,  II,  xxxiii,  xxxiv),  655-676; 
personal  appearance,  character,  death,  677; 
visit  to  and  report  on  gold  mines  in  1848, 
692-694;  visit  to  New  Almaden  quicksilver 
mine,  694,  695;  reports  published,  695;  advice 
to  Governor  Riley  to  call  constitutional  con- 
vention in  1849,  731 ;  orders  Henry  W. 
Halleck  to  collect  and  examine  California 
archives,  710-  estimateof  number  of  miners  in 
July,  1848,111,  45;  how  he  sent  gold  nugget 
to  eastern  states,  144. 

Massachusetts  Hill  mine,  Brennan  tragedy, 
subsequent  great  yield  01,  III,  201,  202. 

Massacres  of  Indians,  at  Clear  Lake  in  1843, 
II.  387,  388;  on  Indian  Island  in  Humboldt 
bay  in  i860.  III,  920-922;  of  Indians  by  Indians 
at  Stone  Lagoon,  Humboldt  county,  in  1863, 

?3i;  of  whites  by  Modoc  Indians  at  Bloody 
•oint  on  Rhett  Lake  in  1852,  938;  of  Modoc 
Indians  by  Ben  Wright  and  others,  938,  939, 
955.  956. 

Masses  for  soul  of  Governor  Arrillaga,  and 
how  paid  for,  I,  630. 

Mass,  grand,  "La  gran  funcion,"  in  honor  of 
Governor  Sola's  arrival  at  Monterey  in  1815, 
I.  633-635;  in  honor  of  Governor  Figueroa's 
arrival  in  1833,  'I.  168;  military  and  dance 
music  at,  505. 

Mastick,  Edwin  B.,  one  of  James  Lick's 
trustees,  IV,  582. 

Mastiffs,  I,  63. 

Matanzas,  butcherings  of  cattle,  II.  480. 
Matheson,  Colonel  Roderick,  death  of,  in  Civil 

war.  and  state  appropriation  to  widow  and 

children,  IV.  332. 
Matthews,  William,  arrival  in  1831,  II,  279. 
Matillin  Indians  in  Hoopa  valley  forced  to 

surrender  by  Mountaineer  battalion  in  1863, 

in.  933 

Matteson.  E.  E.,  inventor  of  iron  nozzle  on 
monitor  for  hydraulic  mining.  III,  88,  89. 
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Matthews,  Daniel,  on  black  list  of  San  Fran- 
cisco vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  ^5. 

Mattole  WUey,  Indian  troubles  in  1859,  III,  920; 
work  of  Mountaineer  battalion  against  In- 
dians of,  in  1864,  935. 

Maupin.  Richard  A.,  appointed  fudge  of 
superior  tribunal  of  justice  in  1849,  11,  778. 

Maximilian,emperor  of  Mexico,  how  Arciiduke 
Ferdinand  Maximilianjoseph  of  Austria  was 
made,  by  Louis  Napoleon  in  1864,  IV,  415; 
weakness  and  imprudence  of,  415^  416;  with- 
drawal of  French  troops,  his  vacillation  and 
detennination  to  remain  in  Mexico,  416,  417; 
how  captured  and  executed  in  1867,  418. 

Maxwell's  Creek,  mining  locality,  III, 
vigilance  committee  and  ant i -foreigner  dis- 
turbances at,  711. 

Maynard,  Lafayette,  visits  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856  in  reference  to 
case  01  David  S.  Terry,  III,  586;  not  accept- 
able as  chairman  of  early  People's  party 
meeting,  6j8. 

Mayorga,  Father  Julian  de,  of  Lower  Califor- 
nia, I,  20s. 

Mayorga,  Martin  de,  viceroy  of  New  Spain  in 
1782, 1,  430. 

Mayorga,  Mateo,  secretary  of  relations  of 
Nicaragua,  summarily  executed  by  William 
Walker.  Ill,  778. 

May,  William  B.,  state  senator  in  i8m,  connec- 
tion with  charge  of  attempted  bribery  by 
Joseph  C.  Palmer,  IV,  146,  147. 

Mazatlan.  troops  of,  in  California  under 
Pablo  de  Port  ilia,  I,  65S.  659;  their  march 
against  Tulare  Indians  in  1824,  II,  63,  64; 
orders  in  respect  to,  in  1825,  78;  Governor 
Micheitorena's  troops  gatherea  at,  315,  316; 
John  Parrott  United  States  consul  at,  in  1842, 
318;  custom  house  of,  directed  to  send  money 
to  California  in  1843,  329.  330;  seized  by 
United  States  in  1847,  ^4!  Kaousset-Boulbon 
at,  in  1852,  111,  739. 

Mazuela.  Juan  do,  voyag:e.  I,  43. 

McAllister,  Hall,  appointed  to  prosecute 
"Hounds"  at  San  Fram  isco  in  1849,  7^ 
to  defend  prisoners  of  San  I'rancisco  vigi- 
lance committee  of  1831,  111,  316;  admitted  by 
San  Francisco  vijjilatice  commiitee  of  1856  to 
consult  with  David  S.  Terr\'.  586;  counsel  fcr 
Joseph  C.  Palmer  before  senate  of  18^4  on 
investigation  of  charge  of  attempted  bribery, 
IV.  147. 

McAllister,  Matthew  H,,  United  States  circuit 
judge  for  California  in  1856,  tries  case  of  John 
L.  Durkee  and  Charles  Rand  for  alleged 
piracy,  131.  641. 

MoCall  or  M<'CuIlo(>h.  partner  with  Father 
Paycras  and  Hartnell  in  hide  business  in 
iSii.  II,  72. 

McCallum,  John  G.,  catididate  for  secretary  of 
state  in  1866,  IV,  403. 

McCandless,  A.  G.,  assemblyman  in  1853,  oj)- 
position  to  negro  testimony,  IV,  111. 

McCarthy,  D.  O.,  editor  and  proprietor  of 
American  Flag  newspaper  in  i,SCi6,  charges 
of  corruption  against  slate  senators,  and 
trouble  made  for  himself,  commitment  tor  re- 
fusal to  answer  questions,  IV,  400,  401;  can- 
didate for  stale  printer  in  1867,  403,  404, 

McCarthy,  John  W.,  how  he  i)aid  uj)  shortage 
as  clerk  of  supreme  court.  IV,  6S7. 

McCarthy,  Redmond,  wounded  in  squatter 
fight  in' San  Francisco  in  1853,  III,  6S3. 

McCarver,  M.  M.,  in  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  1849,  II,  764,  765,  76kS,  7619,  772. 

McCauley,  John  F.,  assignee  of  James  F. 
Fst ell's  lease  of  state  prison,  c<mdilion  in 
1858  and  1859,  IV,  251;  action  and  judgment 


against  Governor  Wdler,  and  how  state 

had  to  pay.  251,  252. 
McClatchy,  James,  part  in  Sacramento  squatter 
troubles  of  1850,  III,  673,  674;  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment, and  squatter  riot  following, 
674-677;  Governor  Irwin  vetoes  bill  to  refund 
money  wrongly  paid  by,  as  tax  collector,  IV, 

Mot^eflan,  General  Georg«  B..  part  in  Civfl 
war,  IV,  307-tio,  315-317,  526;  candidate  for 

S resident  of  Imited  States,  390. 
[cClure  charter"  for  San  Francisco,  act  of 
1880,  known  as,  declared  iinconstitational, 
IV,  652. 

McCofmdl,  John  R.,  candidate  for  governor  in 
1861.  IV,  290 ;  trustee  of  state  library  suc- 
ceeded by  John  F.  Morse  in  1863,  335. 

McCoppin,  Frank,  elected  mayor  otSan  Fran- 
cisco m  1867,  IV.  540;  state  senator  in  1877* 
"five  cent  tare*'  street  railroad  and  San 
Francisco  **  one-twelfth"  acts,  588, 589  \  act  to 
increase  police  force  of  San  Francisco  as 
make- weight  against  sand-lots  agitation,6o9. 

McCorkle,  Joseph  W..  candidate  for  United 
States  senate  in  1857,  iV,  203;  candidate  same 
year  for  governor,  21^ ;  duel  with  William 
M.  Gwin,  a2x;  candidate  for  governor  in 
1863,  353. 

McCormic,  William  P.,  captain,  leads  San 
Francisco  military  company  to  Sacramento 
at  time  of  squatter  riot  in  1850,  ill,  676. 

McCuUough,  John  G.,  state  senator  in  XS63. 
part  in  '^wardrobe  business  "  in  election  for 
United  States  seiuitor,  IV,  336,  337 ;  attorney- 
general  in  1867.  recommends  admission  of 
testimony  of  Chinese  and  Indians,  405. 

McCrea,  Ira,  of  Saw  Mill  Flat,  and  how  his 
store  was  "protected"  from  robbers,  111, 
720,  721. 

McDaniel^  William,  report  as  state  prison  in- 
spector in  1852,  IV,  119-121. 

McDonald,  proprietor  of  Slate  Creek  House, 
murder  of,  and  lynching  of  murderers.  III, 

306,  307- 

McDonald.  Ricliard  H.,  candidate  for  governor 
in  1882,  IV,  667. 

McDougal,  George,  purchaser  at  Peter  Smith 
sales  of  San  Francisco  property,  and  in  favor 
of  water-front  extension,  III,  416 ;  arriv.1l  in 
1845,  character,  IV,  62  ;  report  as  state  prison 
insi)ector  in  1852, 119-121. 

McDou^,  John,  second  state  governor,  in 
constitutional  convention  of  1849,  II,  766,  767, 
773;  elected  lieutenant-governor  in  1S49.  7^4 ; 
inauguration,  786;  contest  with  San  Fran- 
cisco vijfilance  committee  of  1S51,  III,  327, 
32S  :  action  in  reference  to  Indian  troubles  in 
Alariposa  county,  838-S42 ;  message  in  1S51 
on  Indian  war  and  war  debt,  902 ;  opinion  of 
Indian  reservation  system,  90^ ;  inauguration 
as  governor  on  Burnett's  resignation,  IV,  60, 
62  j  sketch  of  earlier  life,  62,  63;  character- 
istics, dress,  and  why  called  "I,  John,"  63, 
64. 

Administration  as  governor  (for  particu- 
lars, see  Contents  IV,  xviii),  64-87,  subse- 
quent career,  and  death,  87,  88;  president  of 
**chivalr>'"  wing  of  Democratic  state  con- 
vention of  18.54,  152-156;  appointment  of 
Geoige  K.  Fitch  as  state  printer  adjudged 
void,  160. 

McDougall,  James  A.,  counsel  for  Charles  Cora 
on  trial  for  murder  of  William  H.  Richard- 
son, III,  474 ;  elected  to  congress  in  1852,  IV, 
;  candidate  for  congress  in  1S54, 155,  156; 
elected  United  States  senator  in  1861,  27S, 
27(K  h.nbits  at  Washington,  338;  dispatch  on 
subject  of  defense  of  Pacific  coast  in  11563, 
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3^ J;  incBmbcncy  frojB  1861  to  1B66.  366;  res- 
olutiona  Dt  legisLalure  of  1S63-4  utifavutablit 
to,  376;  at  one  time  parttier  cij  Henry  H* 
Haigbt,  407;  part  in  pas^j^  of  Fad  li  e 
niilroaid  act  of  July  t,  1^62^  4S9^46£. 
McDtTwetl,  David,  captatln  of  military  compatiy 

at  Sacnutiento  In  111,  676- 
McDowdl,  General  Irwin,  part  ui  Civil  wur, 
IV,  yrf,  35»;  iu  command  of  Udiied  States 
tones  at  San  Fmndsco  m  tS64^  arrest  of  se- 
wssioti  orators,  a^-Ji  bow  ordered  to  fu  rnish 
arms  in  lime  01  afitt-Chiaeae  riots  of  1S77, 


arm 


.cbuffiev  Js^es^-r^n^^^  5tatc»  mantbal  br 
Calltortiia  In        resignation  dulred  by  San 
Francisco  vigilance  com mittec,  111,  561, 
McEtdcry,  H,  C-,  siirgeoTii  witness  a^ltist 
Modocs  at  court-martjaJ  trial  in  1S7J,  111,  578* 
McFaHand,  Thomas  B,»  memVjer  of  cotiitilu* 
tfonal  conventioi]  of  iS^S-^,  infavorof  worpan 
su^ae«,  tV,  $3^;  vate  n^tiist  constltulioa, 
Section  in  t&fiS  as  justice  ot  siipreme 
court,  700^  704,  705. 
MeFarlane*  J*  P.,  cotitiectioa  with  **Riot  in  the 
Tigfc"  at  Sonoraj  III,  jpo;  a&semblyniikji  in 
opposition  to  HifgTo  testimony,  IV,  ni. 
McGTymit  John,  A.,  member  of  early  San  Fran- 
cisco fire  department.  111,  360, 
McGowaii..  Edward p  loreknowledse  of  Jmnes 
p.  Casey attack   upon  James  KitMg  of 
Wm,,  I  If,  477  p  47S;   presence  near  assassi- 
nation of  King,  and  goes  with  Oisey  to  city 
haJl,  4*5 ;  armed  in  ddenscof  O^sey  at  county 

ill),  4JB3;  escape  of,  when  wanted  by  vtgf* 
nice  committee,  521;  bis  white  hat,  and  bow 
Jo^bna  V.  Haven  was  mULoken  for  him <  5^x5- 
at  leg! slalive  session  of  1S57,  €^s  \  indictment 
aguiist,  escape,  adventntes^  ant)  why  called 
"  tbe  ublqHkous,"  t\^^  646;  place  of  trial 
cbanged  lo  Napa  county  by  lesi&taturei  trial 
and  acQutital :  646, 647;  president  of  "  Brod- 
eHck  wing**  in  Democratic  slate  cofivention 
oftS^54,  It,  isj-ts6;  office  of  commissioner  of 
etni^rantSt  and  how  adnjinistered  in  1855  and 

IBS  r  bow  removed  from  o^ice,  t^. 
cCjiUire,  WitUam  alias  Jack^  ordered  lo  leave 
folate  by  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee 
or  1856,  III,  SJfl,  S&o. 
Mclnnes,  Sophia,  on  blaclc  list  of  San  Francisco 

^-igilance  committee  of        III,  560* 
Mcintosh,  Edward  M.,  am^'aj  in  xSjj,  II,  176  ; 
piirtnership  with  Ji^mes  Dawson  how  dis- 
solved, *77. 

McKee,  Redickf  United  States  Indian  p^ce 
commissioner  in  1^151*  IKt  S40(  In- 
dian agent  iu  letter  to  General  Hitch- 
coclk:,  906 ;  sharp  correspondence  with  Gov- 
ernor Bigler,  9^17-9]:  t;  attempt  to  mak?  In- 
dian reservation  on  Ed  river,  91(3^ 
ckee.  Samuel  E.,  candidate  lor  justice  of 
supreme  court  in  1873,  IV,  ^zb;  ckcted  jii^-^ 
tice  of  supreme  ronrt  in  18791  ^5  *  candidate 
for  justice  i  n  iSJB6,  703, 

cKenna,  Joseph,  decled  to  congress  in  jSS6f 

KfoSiei  Robert,  hanged  fcv  San  f^rancisco 
vigilance  committee  ofiSs  t ,  1 II ,  P7-330. 
cKtbben,  JiiSrepb  oppfi^ilion  in  £^rnale  of 
j8sJ  Sjin  Francisco  waier-front  extension 
scheme,  111^  4tS:  state  senator  iti  IV, 
Sjj  T>e  defeated  vxniter-lront  extension 

scbt.-n-  "  ^ ' :  ►  '■  cotiji^ress  in 

;  k  in  1^57  in  op- 

pOYii  atban  on  i£au£;i5 

qnesihjii.  ji-  ;  jp  ,ri  iii  .•;,!  1 -Lccompion  masi- 
meeli*s|[:  at  San  i-  raricT5Cf>  in  i^SQ,  2i8;  one  of 
lirofk-rick'^^  i^^udi»  ill  duel  witfi  T^rry,  334- 


McKibbm^  William,  member   of  San 

Fraiifisco  *ire  depart  men  ij  111^  360. 
Mciktm,  steatiier,  trips  on  interior  waters,  it, 

McKinley,  James,  arrival  in  ifii4^  ilj 
MfiKimiev;   Jfisejih,   sherifl   of  Sacramento 

coanty»  killefl  in  squatter  riot  of  Iti, 

674-  6?5- 

MclCinstry,  Ellsha  W.^  jud|^  of  seventh  dis- 
trict court  III  1S57,  at  trial  oE  Edward  Mo 
Gowatt  in  Napa  county  a^  accesisory  to 
murder  of  James  King  of  Wm,,  tit,  646,  6471 
candldjite  lor  lieutenant-governor  in  iS6j*  E  V, 
;  decijon  as  justice  of  supmne  court  in 
^7it5*5;  elceted  justice  of  supreme  court  iu 
tSjo.  645> 

McKlnstry,  Major,  receives  surrender  of  fill* 
buster  William  Walker  at  Tia  Jitana,  III, 

McKufie,  John  II.,  law  ageut  of  land  comniis- 
siou  in  1855,  IH»  695;  assemblyman  in  1857, 

IV,  3*>1. 

McLane^  Louis,  lieutenant  in  Commodore 
Sloat's  cavalry  company  at  Monterey  in  i&iCi, 
lit  571 ;  peace  commlssiofier  at  Caliuengain 
623  %  assists  In  arf«St  of  Alcalde  Nash  of 
Sonoma,  657, 

McLaughlin,  Charles,  contnictor  and  ballder 
of  San.  Francisco  and  San  JosdS  railroad »  IV,i 

McLean*  William,  on  blade  list  of  San  Fran- 
cisco vigHauce  committee  o|  1856,  111,  35*^^ 
arretted  and  sent  out  of  slate,  ^16,  617, 

McMahon,  Robert^  on  black  list  of  S.in  Frau- 
cisco  vi^'lance  committee  nf  1:^56,  III.  560, 

McMieliaelT  Wiltiam,  visits  San  Francisco  vig- 
ilance com  rait  tee  of  iSsO  on  bchall  of  David  S. 
Terry,  IW, 

McNabb,  James^  opposftimi  to  San  Francisco 
vigfJance  committee  tjf  (856,  111,  wounded 
in  squatter  fight  at  San  Fnuiciseo  in  1B51, 

Mc^amam,  Eugene^  scheme  of  colonizing  Cal- 
ifornia with  Irish  Antilles,  IL  575,  576. 
McPhersftiv  General  /amcs  B.,  part  in  Civil 
war,  tV,  357,  3S1;  killed  ne«r  Atlanta  in 
Georgia  in  11^,  38^. 
McQuiddy.Tliomajil.r  candidate  for  governor 

in  ISS3JV,G67. 
McRuer,  Dotiald  C*.  elected  congressman  in 

Ififi^,  IV,  388.  3.^0. 
Bleacbam,  Atlre^l  B.,  tuperiiitendent  of  Indian 
affairs  lor  Oregon,  relations  i^ith  Modoc  In- 
dians in  1869,  III,  94^^ 3;  '*j3eace  policy,** 
\ZX  removal  irom  olGce,  chsdrmau  of 
[odoc  peace  commission  in  1873, 949:  action 
as  suchj  95E-*;6i ;  conferences,  giSj-gfe;  last 
talks  with  Modocs^  966;  Hooker  jim^s  inso- 
letice^  966;  murderous  attack  by  Modocs, 
ifx^'f  Boston  Charley's  attempt  to  scalp, 
bow  prevailed,  970 ;  talk  as  he  lay  wounded, 
temperance  pcdaver,  removal,  and  recovery, 
97t.  f>73w 

Mcacham,  John,  part  in  t roubles  wflh  Modoc 

Indians,  ill,  94 J ;  witness  against  Modocsat 

court-martial  trial,  97*1. 
Meade,  General  George  C„  part  In  Civil  war, 

IV,  355  5  batllf?  of  CcttrsbtiTii:  fought  by^  ^ 

j^;  further  p  - 
Meadow  Lake  Ill,  14 5^ 

Means,  Major,  ,  ult,  UI,  iiS^ 

Meare^,  John,  v^^yi^c,  I,  G;S-6S5. 
Measures,  ta£t«tatlon  concertung,  in  iSso^  It, 

Mechanical  Arts  School  in  San  Francisco,  gift 

of  James  Lick,  IV,  sfli, 
Mechanirs'  Insiiiute  of  San  Francisco^  and  its 

first  tndubtrial  fair  in  1^57,  tlt^  (^hlt 
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Mechanics'  lien  law  passed  in  1^50,  II.  800; 
Workingrinen's  proposed  const ilulional  pro- 
vision as  to,  IV,  617. 

Metlals,  eold,  vote<l  by  San  Francisco  common 
council  in  1850  to  themselves,  III,  568,  36:;. 

Medici  tie  men  or  sorcerers  amoni;  Indians,  in 
Lower  Californiaj  I,  272,  273;  in  Alta  Cali- 
fornia, 748;  teachnigs  and  influence  of,  756, 
757.  7^*o»  762;  practices  of,  in  cases  of  disease, 
790-792. 

Mehen,  Peter,  leader  of  lynchers  at  Sonera  in 
1850,  111,  281,  282. 

Meiggs.  Henry,  prominence,  improvements, 
speculations,  forgeries,  escape,  railroad- 
building  career  in  South  America,  wealth, 
ungratined  desire  to  return  to  California,  aiiu 
death,  III,  434-441;  statute  designed  to  allow 
return  of,  441^  IV,  531. 

Meiggs,  John  G.,  brother  of  Henry  Meiggs,  III, 
4^9- 

Meipgs'  wharf  in  San  Francisco,  III,  435. 

Mejia,  Tomas,  general  in  Maximilian's  Mexi- 
can army  in  1867,  executed  with  Maximilian, 
IV,  417,  418. 

Melendez,  Mexican  leader  opposed  to  William 

Walker  at  Tia  Juana,  III,  -(A. 
Melius,  Henry,  residence  in  1849,        J45;  fi^'st 

brick  building  in  San  Francisco,  411. 
Melius,  Howard  &  Co.,  mercantile  firm  of  San 

Francisco,  III,  443. 
Melones,  mining  town.  III,  lao. 
Meloney,  A.  R.,  how  his  pistol  went  off  in 

Democratic  state  convention  of  1854,  his 

vivid  imagination,  and  fright.  IV,  154,  155. 
Melons,  and  profits  from,  in  early  days.  III,  866. 
"Meinorias  del  rey,"  pay  of  Spanish  soldiers 

in  Califoniia,  II,  56. 
Mendocino,  Cape,  discovery,  I,  76;  how  formed, 

11.  536j  539- 

Mendocino  County,  how  named,  II,  796;  Liman- 
tour's  fraudulent  claim  to  eighty  square 
leagues  of,  111,  608;  Governor  Downey  on 
rumors  of  Indian  hostilities  in,  IV,  26^^. 

Mendocino  Indian  reservation,  and  Indians  nt, 
in  1836.  Ill,  915,  <;i6;  Indians  sent  to,  in  18.^8 
and  1839, 

Mendoza,  Antunio  de,  vieeruy  of  New  Spain, 
I.  5V.  f>5.  t*?.  72. 

Mendoza,  Anlojiio  dan  ia  tK-,  eahunnies  of,  at 
Loreto  in  i69«>,  1,  176. 

Mendoza,  Die^jo  Be/e;  ra  de.  voyage,  I.  45,  46. 

.Mendoza,  Diei;o  Ilurlado  de,  voya.i^e,  I,  .13. 

Menendez,  Father,  part  in  Alanuel  Jimeno 
Casiirin's  wed<iin)^,  11.  503. 

Mercado,  Father  Jesus  Maria  Vasqucz  del, 
missionary  at  Siin  Rafael,  ci»nii)laints  aj^aiii  t 
Russians  and  Americans,  and  lu)W  Govenmr 
Fij^ueroa  put  stop  to  them,  II,  I76j  Fi^ueroa's 
bold  cliarjres  ai^-anist,  for  murdering;  Indi.ii.s, 
17^'.  177;  how  and  wliy  prosecution  ai;;iinsi, 
droi)ped,  177,  17S. 

Mercantile  Library  of  San  Francisco,  act  of 
1S70  for  lottery  in  ai<l  of,  and  )^ainl.lii:.i;  jr.liLe 
it  occasionefl,  IV,  433,  43t;  ai  l  c<»tuKMni)(. ;1  in 
Repul)lican  platform  of  1871,49'';  repcKul  in 
l87-^  5<'<j. 

Mercetl  Like — see  Lake  Merce<l. 

Merced  river,  III,  i«>j,  13^,  133;  its  Indian 
names  in  Vosemite  Valley,  S55. 

Meri  lianls'  Exchanj^eat  San  Fnincisco,  estab- 
lished in  1849,  "»  73';  3-19;  building 
erected  in  1H54,  430;  used  as  temiK>rary  stale 
capilol  in  18O2,  IV,  2.^5. 

Mercury— see  yuicksilver. 

Meredith,  Henry,  death  of,  by  Indians,  and 

result,  III,  158,  159. 
Meredith,  W.,  assemblyman  in  JS53,  in  favor  of 

negro  testimony,  IV,  m,  112. 


Merino,  Father  Afi:nstin,  missionary  at  San 

Jos^  mission  in  1797, 1,  479.  ( 
Mernck,  killed  by  Indians  in  Hoopa  valley  in 

186^.  ill.  932.  ^ 
Merrilicld,  Azro  D.,  proposed  Mi-aler  supi^y  for 

San  Francisco,  III,  366,  425. 
Merrimac,  United  States  steam  frigate,  seized 

by  Confederates  in  Civil  \»ar,  and  how  made 

iron  clad,  IV,  ^06;  its  achievements,  naval 

battle  with,  and,  career  stopped  by.  Monitor, 

3»2.  313. 

Merritt,  Ezekiel,  arrival  in  1834,  II,  280;  quar- 
rel with  Salvador  Vallejo,  408,  426;  part  in 
Bear  Flag  revolution,  424-432. 

Merritt,  Samuel  A.,  assembl\-man  in  1851,  oppo- 
sition to  homestead  law,  IV,  69. 

Merritt,  Samuel,  trustee  of  Oakland  "Water 
Front  Company,  IV,  490. 

Mervine,  William,  captain,  sent  by  Commo- 
dore Sloat  on  July  7,  1846,  to  demand  sur- 
render of  Monterey  and  raise  American  flag, 
II,  463;  ordered  to  Los  Angeles  in  October 
1846,  5«;8;  moved  from  San  Pedro  towards 
Los  Angeles,  defeat,  and  return,  600;  retuni  to 
Monterey,  617. 

Mesa,  Pedro,  ensign,  expedition  ac:ainst  Tulare 
Indians  in  1839,  and  bad  result.  I,  738,739. 

Mesa,  La.  southeast  of  Los  Angeles,  abandoned 
by  Califoniians  in  August,  1846,  11,  585;  first 
battle  of,  600;  second  battle  of,  621,  622. 

Mescal^ 

Mcsquite,  II,  552. 

MesseCj  1.  G.,  captain  of  volunteer  troops,  and 
effective  service  in  Wintoon  Indian  \*-ar,  III, 
919. 

Melcalf,  Captain,  voyage,  I,  698-700. 

Metgiir,  leaves  state  in  time  of  San  Francisco 

vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  565. 
Metropolitan  theater  in  San  Francisco,  III, 

411,  412. 

Mcxicana,  Sutil  and,  Spanish  vessels,  voyage, 
I.  692, 693. 

Mexican  empire,  recognized  in  California,  I, 
666,667:  proclamation  ot  A^justin  I.  at  Mon- 
terey, II,  48;  fall  and  execution  of  emperor, 
48,  49;  of  Maximilian — see  Maximilian. 

Mexican  land  grants — see  Lands. 

Mexican  law — see  Law. 

Mexican  revolution,  efJect  of.on  mission  s>-stcm, 
1,  ^02  ;  attitude  of  missionaries  towards  re- 
public, non-juring  missionaries,  503;  coni- 
niencenicnt  of,  by  Miguel  Hidalj^o.  and  re- 
sults, 6.\S,  629  ;  (iovernor  Arrillaga's  procla- 
mation ai;ainst,  629;  Sola  calls  it  "a  disgubl- 
inj?  insurrection,"  663;  unexpected  success  of 
A^^ustin  Iturbide,  and  his  "Plan  of  Iguala," 
W)3,  664  ;  empire  of  Mexico,  and  Agustin  1., 
c:ni)eror,  664;  imperial  flag  at  Monterey, 
605;  bow  Sola  transferred  his  allegiance, 
666,  667,  II,  44 ;  Mexican  republic.  49;  recep- 
tion and  acceptance  of  republican  constitu- 
tion, 65.  66;  surrender  of  Spanish  vessels 
A.  ia  and  Constantc,  67,  68  j  end  of  revolution, 
beginning  of  fall  of  missionaries,  3S3;  why 
missionaries  op|>ose  it,  525-528. 

Mexican  war,  military  prepariilioiis  in  Cahfor- 
nia  in  1845  anticipation  of,  II,  391.  392 ; 
annexation  of  Texas  m  1845,  396;  part  taken 
by  Mexican  generals  in  bringing  on,  396,  397 ; 
consideration  of  subject  in  dejiartmeiital  as- 
sembly, 401,  402. 

Involution  and  process  of  (for  particulars, 
see  Contents,  II,  xxxii,  xxxiii),  645-653;  treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  and  its  eliect  on 
California,  653-655,  671. 

Mexico,  battles  at  City  of,  II,  652,  653. 

Mexic(),  altitude  of  missionaries  of  California 
toNvards  revolution  of,  I,  503-508 ;  change 
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h^Him  cmpTm  to  Tirpnhllcp  667 ;  how  r^iviiiblic 

f*:«ii- 1.  •ni,  ■..  ,ii  i,f  j:^.'  .  .|  .   ■       rt^jfj^tKai  niifi 
■  ■[■(!•«  sit  km  ttj 

t;.  i.L.Li4>t]  :ii;nhr:il 

S.  -.it.  r:,1i!,*r* 

J,.  ..p; 


atld  prolesu  in  lijo  »^  coluny 
»iect,  I  Ml  us* 

olitiou  of  slAvery  in  ib^g  by,,  II,  113,  116; 
crree  for  reorganjxatioa  of  miJUiiry  fotce^, 

small  sfaarif,  11%  isti;  pulilks^  stru£:;gle 
twts^  YorkiuQS  or  Federalists  and  F^cofest^ 

sci^tiig^  piousi  fiti)d  of  the  CalifomiEiSi  131; ; 
p<jlitiL:i  i[i  jSJ3,  *'FL-iii  of  Zsiviileta"  or  **Pa- 
cifi cotton  of  Mexico,"  17§,  17^;  Jc^i5iiitit>n  of 
iSu  and  tor  Si-cubrijaLioii  oi  oii salons, 
anu  applk^iLiou  of  {>ktu<<  fund,  iSi-(85;  Santa 
Aiiiia  prcsifU-'if  in  :-  :  —  rurv-.r--  of 
European  c>.'i  I- 
ence/t94 ;  C'.r 

tiatuu  ha^cs^  aj.^L  *w  i  .■>>-:■  <  >  3-  •■■ -.mi- 

ItMTl,  3-28, 

L'aiiturDla^s  rc^Tution  agacnst  CeiiliiLliij«ni!« 
iu  l  1.  !  .1  i.i  -'t  E*t3.rio  libre  y  isolnrraito 
dr  Jjiuniiuj"  [1,  I2f>-i^i;  pfoj^rtiss 

11?  251;  conMitmion     ittifj.  aii<l 

13 1:  .'  ,  ;  ,riiiient  dl  liie  CalifomiaSj*' 
pitLlULS  in  iSi|j,  SanLa  Atina*^  "fiuse^  de 
Tat:«!ba)Ti-**  acid  proiioscd  ^'i^tcUticiil  ri'<:cn- 
cnilton  of  the  nation/'  325-.-  i  '■''Hd 
Chany^  find  Sanla  Anna's  i*  l\, 
36I1,  jif^  t  C^lifanim's  VDtt;  tor  1  -.u 

i'^iSt  JJ^iT'J  nieastires  ft^iii-i     '   in 

Immlcratimi  into  Caiifornid.  in  1^5  4Viid  si^^ 

tiovcnior  Wtllcr's  remarks  about,  iti  iSOf>» 
IV,  3551  We]|«r's  ajipomlment  Ij>  pfk  > 
ident  ktiichiiiun  as  miTJi'^U't  trn  and  ttH  [ill  by 
JJiiitCiIn,  256;  design  .■■!!'■  •  '■  ..■  ■'1.'!^. 

Wid  pfMr^oscd  espt  '  r, 

m'fi^msi  fordgti  iiiltr'«'.  '  >ii  j  *,^  i-'  >.  "J'j 
frU|4)f«^ion  o(  QLrniefl  irittrrvrniion.  and  end 
Qf  Maj]dmdi«in^s  enjpirt!^  4<-i>  [  Wliliam  J. 
Sliaw's  i^>l8jlicti  in  KiciMisilure  of  1867  to 
take  ixs^csslan  ol  norttKrn  portions  of,  41  j» 
^kftrh  ot  hifitory  of,  frum  iSiS  to  185:*,  IV. 
411;  Beaito  VjlHq  Juarez,  and  hii  *'wat  of 
ttJorm**  aif^ltt St  schemes  of  Getieral  Miguel 
Mimmoti  and  Lou  it  Napoleon,  413,  (<Mj 


:  ■  •  I  •  1..- 


jL-  ■  I .  r  I  iT«  ►pit^tiLr i  u ) « •  I J  ic|  ci  I ;  ^ 

til  Appointment  tiy  San  La 

Aj;la  in  li,  i. 

Adminis.triitjori  ut  (^r  paiticu1ars«  ^ec  Con- 
ttfEits  lit  xi^t.  5^256';  arraiiKiinictit  oi 

his  admifiistrauon  by  Fio  Picu,  35!>;  pro 
ecediiifi  for  pro^iccntiorj  ajtaiiist,  iiikd  n^nlU 
jto-j6i;  j^rant  of  French  Cartip  nuicho  by, 
to  C^nTnac.  ol  Manjvjsa  raiic  ho  to  Al- 
varadOf  III,  lii;  alteg^d  grants  to  Lininn- 
toar,  697,  &>S. 
Michigan  Har,  mining  lixrality,  lll^  tin. 


Midirri^an  BlufT,  mining  camp,  HI,  tm£|Ct| 

^fiKUt^f.  FaUier  Jotid  dc^  mlj^^ioti;kr>'  tit  Sontu 
Itariiara,  I,  4,Mj;  reniovcK  Kiitiicf  CtMHtvpuimi 
a^  iiii  instil  It:  ptfrson  from  San  Miguel  mi&* 
siiiHi,  48 J,  4^3. 

Mlteafft-%  Go^  cmor  Weller  in  1858  ill  favor  ol 
redwcinij,  IVj  a^i. 

Mites^  Faid,  cauLtoned  by  San  Pmnciseo  vigi- 
lance commit  let!  vf  lii^.  III,  5ik>. 

Military  aitiirg.  in  Spanii^h  I  lines:  foundation 
of  pre^udio  cj^J  San  Diego,  I,  jip ;  presidio  of 
Monterey,  ^31;  reglaniento  of  military  ts* 
tabli^hments^  353^  arrivid  in  I776  of  twentji- 
Ave  soldiers  enlisted  by  Pedro  Fage^  la 
GnadaJajara,  376,  377 ;  presidio  of  San  Fran^ 
ciscOf403;  campajgti  agiiinst  Yuma  ZndLan% 
4S^>  4J^?  presidio  of  SaiUa  Uart»Arm,  4^1 
Rivera  y  Moncada^s  ":>aIdados  de  cnera, 
aitd  Fa^^es'  Cat  a  Ionian  volunteers,  51 5.  51^: 
Govern  or  Felipe  de  Neve's  rc^tamento  o| 
'779.  liis  manual  for  military  con- 

duct, 535. 

Immorality  and  excesses  oJ  soldiers,  t, 
bi^f  533;  tHia  condition  of  presidios  m  17*^ 
and  Arrillaga's  impfovements,  S5<5,  551  j  sol- 
diers and  arms  fu  Califoroia  111  I7VA  57«^, 
57%  battery  built  at  San  Diego  By  Al- 
bcrtu  de  CurdoUi,  \  conditioo  in  iSoo,6oS- 
in  i;^,  610;  what  missionaries  bad  to  say 
about  reml^fineS'S  of  soldiers  In  performing 
rdigious  sefTp-iceSj  6ti ;  affair  of^  American 
brt|f  Leila  Byrd  at  San  Dieffo,  630,  6ji  ■  ton- 
dition  in  iSi^  634-^36,  640;  attack  of  Buenos 
Ay  res  Uisurijciits,  neglect  of  Call- 

ir*rnia,  66iH&64  ;  ^'memorias  dtTrey'^  or  pay 
of  soldiers,  II,  56* 

tn  Mexican  times:  under  *'  Flan  de  Go* 
birrno"  of  11^24,  IJ,  57,  5^;  Indian  outbreak 
Of  I  Santa  Barbara  chaimd,  and  oimpitigQS 
against  them,  Ma^atlan  troops  in 

California,  j$  \  5an  Bla$  troopsi  73, 79;  Soils 
relifllion  in  and  military  opcratlojis, 

lua-ii^i  Indian  outbreak  at  Sam  JoU  ana 


S^nia  Clara  fn  iSj^,  u 
for  fe-organization  of  ■ 
j3o;  operations  agair. 
In  iSji,  130-14 J ;  sepai 
politico'*  imm  lh.il  of 


rt:e  of  liJS 
orces,  iig, 
r  Victoria 
.'e  of  '^gefe 
gefe  militar,"  143- 


MS  ;  Aenstiii  V»  Zamorano's  opcratioits,  149- 
tji. 

Governor  Fl^eroQ^s  trouble  with  his 
troops,  II,  163^167 ;  Russianii  at  Fort  Ross, 
175*  176;  a^iinst  conspiracy  fooiented  by  Josft 
Maria  Hijar  and  Jo>i  Maria  Padres  In  iUMi 
lyj^i./j^  in^iiitit  t<»nspiracy  of,  Francisco 
lorres  and  Antoniq  Apalatejjul,  t0-^osi^ 
monthly  expedilitfti-'i  ai^aitist  Indian  horse- 
thieves,  nii ;  }>oIiE.icai  and  military  commands 
re*- united  in  G^i-vernor  Gulierrejc  m  1835,  217; 
cJtpulsionoiChico.^zt^ 

Califunila  rtfvolution  of  iSjfi^  Afv^rado'a 
army  and  operations,  II,  3^1345  campai^ 
aj^alnst  Los  Angeled',  340;  against  Carfoa 
Antonio  Carrillo,  battles  of  San  Buenavenlufa 
and  Las  Flores,  546-25 1|  Michcltorena's  mis- 
erahk  trwps,  315,  316^  334-377;  talk  of  war 
with  Lnited  States,  338-^;  rej^lamento  of 
ntonna  n 


pulsion  of  Mkheltorcma,  343-356;  prepara- 
UecT  Slates,  391,  3gj  ; 


tSons  tor  war  with  Uniie 


■rgaiiijialion  of  Calitonua  militia,  342;  ^n- 
fulsio"    '       »^  ' 
ions 

Pico's  plants  579, 

tn  Americsm  tfmw:  orgianizatlon  of  "  Bat-> 
tjJioii  ol  Califomian  voianteers,'''  and  Sr-u- 
lire  of  California,  II,  57^5S6;  revolt  of  Cali- 
fiimians,  and  redorlion^  battles  of  San  Pas- 
qiuiS,  San  Gabriel,  the  Mesa,  and  capttulatioo 
of  Cahuenga,  59&-^oS,  613-6^3 ;  organisation 
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of  State  militia  in  1850,  802 ;  action  in  refer- 
ence to  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee 
of  1856,  III,  487,  495.  496,  504,  505,  533;  mili- 
tary organization  of  vigilance  committee, 
547»  548;  law  and  order  cumi>antes,  566,  567  ; 
position  of  United  States  officers  in  refer- 
ence to  Indian  troubles,  8<>6,  81^7. 

Treatment  of,  and  expeditions  against, 
Indians  (for  particulars,  see  Contents,  III, 
xxxix),  899-936. 

Modoc  war  (for  particulars,  see  Contents. 
III.  xl,  xli),  947-^1  ;  Kel  River  Rangers  and 
"Jarboe  war,   IV,  264. 

Civil  war:  CRiifornian  military  men  to  the 
front,  IV,  291;  act  of  1862  to  issue  arms  to 
colleges  and  academies,  297,  298;  United 
States  iron-clad  Comanche  sent  out,  and 
set  up  at  San  Francisco,  a(>8. 

California's  part  in  Civil  war  (for  particu- 
lars, see  Contents,  IV,  xii,  xlii),  304-328; 
"military  recruiting  fund"  of  1863  and  now 
formed,  332. 

Governor  Irwin's  recommendations  as  to 
state  militia  in  view  of  San  Francisco  sand- 
lots  disturbances,  IV,  58^,  585;  services  of 
National  Guard  in  sand-lots  riots,  609,  910; 
Workingmen's  proposition  to  abolish  state 
militia,  618:  report  on  coast  defenses,  and 
condition  of  militia  in  1887,  716. 
Military  establishment  in  Lower  California 
under  Jesuits,  I,  207-210 ;  243-24^,  285 ;  reg- 
lamento  in  Bucareli's  time,  358;  jurisdiction 
over  Dominican  mission  of  San  Mi^^el,  607. 
Milk  of  goals,  II,  484. 

Miller,  Abraham,  captain  of  Mountaineer  bat- 
talion, defeated  on  Trinity  river  in  1863,  111, 

M?l^er,  Henry,  killed  by  Modoc  Indians  at 
Rhett  Lake  in  1872,  III,  946. 

Miller,  James,  arrival  in  1844,  H.  332. 

Miller,  John  F.,  member  of  conslilulional  con- 
vention of  1878  V,  proposition  against  further 
Chinese  iniinij^ration,  IV.  61S-62*),  Gjib;  elected 
United  Stales  senator  in  ih8i,  65«y;  part  in 
clTeotin^^  niodificalion  of  liurlingiiinc  treaty, 
death,  660,  G^^;. 

Mills,  Darius  ()..  first  president  of  Bank  of 
California.  IV,  552. 

Mills,  for  KritKliiiK'  K^'ii"     Santa  Cniz  in  1798. 

I,  4O5  ;  haiul-niill  for  K'i"thtii^  barley  donatea 
by  La  Pd-rouse  to  San  Carlos  mission,  470; 
water-mill  built  by  Alberlo  de  Cordoba.  588; 
at  San  Luis  Obispo,  5^8  ;  La  P<irouse's  not 
appreciated,  675,  676:  of  Russians  at  Fort 
Ross,  11,  175;  sawmills  at  Hranciforte.  and 
why  MicheUorena  slopped  them,  341,  342; 
Stephen  Smith's  steam  grisl-and-saw  mills 
at  Bodcp;a  in  1843,376;  how  old  Calitornian 
jirist-mill  constructed,  476  ;  Sutter  and  Mar- 
shall's sawmill  at  Coloma,6S3,  684;  Sutter's 
erist-mill  at  Bri/L^hton,  6S5,  686;  fate  of  Co- 
loma  sawmill,  111,  53;  quartz  mill  at  Lo^^town, 
74 ;  imi)ro\  cmonls  in,  and  use  of,  quartz 
mills,  87;  sawmills  near  San  Francisco  in 
1849  :  Fram  isco  in  18^3, 
412;  quail/  mills  in  operation  in  1853,  IV, 

Mii pitas,  Pedro  Pages  and  Father  Crespi  at, 

in  1772,  first  seen  in  !;(>.).  I.  3^7. 
Mineral  and  medicinal  .sprin>;s,  11,  456,  457  ; 

III,  862. 

Miners'  House  at  Rich  Bar,  111,  106. 
Minersvillc  on  Trinity  river,  ill,  139. 
Mines,  Miners,  and  Miniii};  Laws,  nunes  be- 
lieved not  to  exist  in  Alta  California  in  1831, 

II,  133;  denouncement  of,  under  Mexiean 
laws!  abolished  by  Governor  Mason,  Ul,\ 
gold  discovery  of  1848  and  how  made  known 


(for  particulars,  see  Contents,  II,  xzzIt, 
xxxv),  683-697:  Governor  Riley's  visit  to, 
732 ;  division  of,  into  Northern  and  Sonthem 
Mines,  733;  camps,  life  in,  the  typical  miner, 
his  costume,  manners,  and  tidk,  73s,  736; 
specimen  names  of  camps,  736. 

Pioneer  mines,  miners  and  mining  appli- 
ances ffor  particulars,  see  Contents,  111,  ix, 
x).  43-62. 

Northern  Mines  (for  particulars,  see  Con- 
tents, III,  x-xii),  63-107. 

Southern  Mines  (see  Contents,  III,  xii,  xtii), 
100-136. 

Gold  distribution  and  gold  rushes  (see 
Contents,  111,  xiii,  xiv),  137-160. 

Characteristics  of  early  miners  (see  Con- 
tents, III,  xiv-xvi)^  161 -2ti. 

Ev<dution  of  mining  laws  (see  Contents, 
III,  xvii,  xviii),  251-271. 

L;nich-law  in  the  mines  (see  Contents,  III, 
xviii,  xix),  272-309. 

Squatting  and  jumping  claims  in  mines, 
680,  681. 

Anti-foreigner  movements  in  mines  (see 
Contents,  III,  xxxiii),  704-711;  mining  ditches 
turned  into  irrigating  canals,  872,  873;  Mc- 
Doug's  views  on,  IV,  85 ;  Bigler  on,  91. 

Chinese,  and  anti-Chinese  movements  in 
mines  (see  Contents,  IV,  xix),  ^113;  project 
of  taxing  mines  and  requiring  titles  to  daims, 
B.  B.  Riding's  report,  124,  12^;  quartz-mills 
in  operation  in  1853.  1^3:  Bigler  in  1^56  cm 
product  of,  178;  yield  oiNevada  silver  mines 
in  1863,  350;  Stanford  opposed  to  taxing,  36r. 
Low  on  same  subject,  374;  question  of  mines 
in  school  sections,  525. 

San  Francisco  sto^  boards,  mining  stock 
excitement,  bonanzas,  speculations,  and  col- 
lapse, IV,  541-551;  anti-debris  movement  of 
1875-61  574;  act  imposing  Ux  on  issue  or 
transfer  of  stock,  586,  591:  Democratic  plat- 
form of  1879  >"  favor  of,  642;  Perkins  on.  649; 
drainage  or  d<^bris  act  of  1880  declared  uncon- 
stitutional, 652,  659-661. 
Mines  in  Lower  California  in  time  of  Jesuits,  I, 
265,  266. 

Mines.  Rev.  S.  F.,  attends  James  Stuart  after 
condemnation  by  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1851,  111,  325. 

Mining  Bureau,  act  of  1880  establishing,  IV,  652; 
Governor  Stoneman  on,  688,  708. 

Mining  stock  speculations,  rise  of,  excitement 
and  craze  in  1863,  IV,  541:  frauds  and  manip- 
ulations, watering,  false  dividends,  "bulling" 
and'"bearing,*'  cheating.stealingand  robbing, 
542;  stock  boards  and  stock  mania,  542-551. 

Mining  towns,  rapid  changes  of.  111,  65. 

Minnesota  Flat,  mining  locality,  III,  99. 

Minor.  Lieutenant,  holds  San  Diego  against 
Californian  insurrectionists  in  1846,  II,  617, 

Minor.  Samuel,  killed  by  Indians  near  Areata 
in  1863,  111,  932. 

Mint,  steamer,  trip>s  on  interior  waters.  III, 
732. 

Mint,  United  States  branch,  at  San  Francisco, 

III,  427,  428. 
Minutili,  Father  Gerdnimo,  of  Ix>wer  California, 

I,  198. 

Miramon,  General  Miguel,  president  of  Mexico 
in  185Q,  forced  to  leave  country  by  Juarcx  in 
i860,  iV,  414:  scheming  with  Louis' Napoleon, 
414,  415;  in  command  of  Emperor  Maximil- 
ian's after  withdrawal  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
troops,  417;  how  captured  and  executed  in 
1867,  418. 

Miranda,  Apolonario.  grant  to,  in  1S36  of  100 
\  ara  lot  near  San  Fnincisco  presidio.  III,  381. 
Miranda,  Cori>oral  Alejo,  quarrel  with  Father 
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W I  r  ■  ' .  ^  ,  rcsj  d«iii  m»fth    San  Praiic  isco 

.^3 .  t  M  Voscttiite  Vdfle>7  lltt  3,^5* 

Ml      -.  !■■  iinpro[icily  called.  III,  toT, 

Missioiuirr  Riiig^r,  ijaltle      io  Civil  war,  IV| 

Missiun  l]ft>'«  suTV^yed  bf  Juan  lEautlstjL  A^lrre 
ill  1775*  iiiiiid  calletl  "La  t^nsctiada  dcl'<\  Lki- 
rones/'  J,  >tij3;  siibincrgtrd  lands  Ht,  eratUrtl 
to  C<:nlrAl  Pacific  kaiirt .  .  1  f  .         .v,  |V,  a^i. 
W\s%X€m  Dolores^  ^  luit  ■.id  to  rfij 

wHh,  I,        Bacarflt'B  i  .  ,  for  fouu- 

dation  o(,  jyc;  Fsilhtra  i  1  -m  Li.:u  Camboii 
n;iTnwi  US  tiiissiiXiaik'S  of,  ^^J*  choscri 
and  named  Dc'^loTt^  ty  luiiPi  l-t^utislLt  A^ifii, 
Father  FciEit  mid  Jij^  |<'Lji^ir!ii  Muraga^  In 
March,  1776,  3^6;  first  mas.-j  ai,  JtJtie  ^9.  V}1% 
^00;  lormAJ  foiiiidatiion  Oil  <  Kifihrr  I-),  1776,405; 
tfnftge  of  St*  FfiXTKis  t'l'  ' 
■rby  Indians  not  ijfp^c!  '(Ij6: 
|Tst  visit  of  JimffM^ro  ntJ 
isit  <?[  junfijero,,  .1 '  ■  Se- 
om  de  k^s  R<?ni 

QliAc|jn%»         [  >  'lid 
dminislmtton  cn  :       ■     ■  ■  ,.  ■  1  i  it ;  1.,  lii; 
tanipero'a       visit  and  mci^nK  %ith  F^tber 
Talon  4Lt,  440. 

KcqphytL"*  .1. ,  'II  T--:  -  tM' I  !-  \  :  i?st- 
dssion,  ciii  t  of 


General  chamclef  of  e^uhK&hnnt&ntt, 
ihurrhcSK  Tiiul flings,  court-yards  :indi  i-orri- 
(Uirw  '-^ni  r  1  III  !■  .1.^1-':  ,  an  cxajfiplet I,  5^^; 
*N>  duie  oi  colJcj^  ot 

S.I  '  m  rHij  t0  furtdsh 

iji'  .  ■  ■•-■-r  of  mIsstoKs 

.  ,rr:!M,r,-..r, 


I  nnd  unpriJl' 
t;o  .ertiriiientj 
ve  on,  5^6;  re- 


5,,.- 
Inv. 

to  lur 
\\n%i%  i>i 

«cciilari?*ii  ■  t..  l 
507;  vvorlc  c^f  ntlssini 
ttable,  5id6;  quarrels  v 

511-515,  5tS;  Goveni'.i  J 
St  rid  tons  upon  liberty  of  nn^iijnari^,  530, 
531 ' 

Governor  Bon   1 '  -  -  ■  ■ :  1  ^  m rssion- 

ariirs,  I,  561-  -nadc* 

wlieu  asked  t  h  ^  .1  ^\ q£1 

Freince,  f"  Trey** 

mt  San  M  Miiiiud 

Nietont'  '^aion, 

&*tj  popu..-     .  .     1  .1  ■  ■  J ML       ■%.illd  Jl8l*i, 

61  [;  reoeweti  ctnidttc^s  ajziiinsi  Indians  after 
Borica^s  time,  ftir,  6x2;  Arrtitnc^  in  nccord 


lid  »iiielinK--j  "i  -.L.  .  !  »  uj     ...  i  i.i-   s  ■..n,-* 
__  ItcajpltaJoi  s«:oi]d  pnrtido  first  district 
Ibe  Californias  in  rnj cities  of 
ainnarie^  .         '  -           i  Fernan- 
dez*^ remori  Boricfl^s 
let  ion,  f!i6rJ-:  ranch  at 

'     ]  in 

iiC- 

[I  -of 

Pueblo  de  Dolores,-*  3114,  ^05;  itivenl<>Ty  Of* 
by  IgTiacio        Vallit:,  commTs^^foTi^'r  01  scc'u- 
^  lari^atloiif  in  iS^-^^        •  '  unst  Die! 

Valle  by  Kathtr  Valleys 
reply,  305,  anoj  ]■  iilo  com- 

mi^oner  in  early  f  ij".  j  -_  .  ■  iin  l'^i^?dri>  did 
Castillo  as  a.^soiiate,  tlidr  quamiil  and  di»* 


closures,  ?ii 
If' 

"  » be  sold  t > 

of  old  TTC*>pf 


,  211. 
and  sfavl^li 


condition  of  In-^ 
proposed  Indian 
ir  tuc[iiivie  Imliana 
I  pmijerty 
id  plaint 
Icr^d  Sfjltl 


naricJ!,  fonnda^on  of  San 


coining  of  ten  n^\; 

Antomo,  339-34^  ;  --Ati 

and  orders,  357,  3!^;  San  J  i  .s.o, 
3^gr-378 ;  San  Francisco,  4c^;  S  !  - 1.^^ 

Colorado  missfons,  Sah  ,ra, 
4jj6j  process  of  first  riirc,  nla 
^rbara,  455-457:  Purisima  i  '  ifi"- 
' "  ii;  Santa  Crui^  461  -465^  S'. '  1  '=  •  1  >  j ,  t.,_:,  -467; 
L  P#raiise*s  account  01  mSssiiDn  government, 
^7t;  Viiijcouver's  accijunt,  471-47^  sApm 
,  jand  resolve  to  fill  tbcm  up,  474,  475;  San 
Jos^t  476-4  7S;  San  Juan  Bant  ista^  47^81;  SAn 
MTgiJd, -iSt-jRt:  Ran  Fernando,  484^  485;  San 
Luii  4"  "     '  A  In*  J,  4cpj  49^-  rea- 

sons for  fori  'th  of  San  FranciMcct 

bay»  492.  '>A9it  49&1  S»»  FraiH 


to  SjKiiiii,  by  missionaries  In  tJjii^,  b^A,  635; 
CondTillon  of  tnisstons  la  1B15,  €41^ 

Demands  of  neiiphytes  lor  emanclpatioti  *t 
San  j  UEui  Capisitrano,  San  Luk  Re^-,  San  UJeKO 
and  San  CabrEel^  |^  719^  7^1  estimates  aitd 
m. I  :  ■  ;  LiUtioo  trom  17^  to  lli^a,  741- 
nii>ti§fci!ij  in  ii^rjasOwners  of 
^'■ny  fiEul  t\xtnijit  from  paying 
A  t  Lt  oij  j  o  Ca  rrillo  a  nd  J  osii!: 
' ,  II,  56;  taxes  ypDii  mis- 
'V  **P!nin  de  Gobiirno'*  of 
•  -  ;     1  '■  '  riJL-lion 

'  10  re^ 
h%..^j[H  ,d  books 
rsl  edid  aEainat 
iLion  of  Corporal 
r  \Ll;Li..-4  4,  ^6,  77:  eon  vocation 
:?  at  San  Oiej^o  oy  Go\'emt3r 
^'^5i  ^3^      those  f£»r  and  those 
a.^i  L :  1  - .  L  L :  I .J  verime  nt, 

Eyheandia.  action  townrdscfiiandiratlofi  o| 
Indians  and  Eeciilari/ntrfjn  of  missifina^  11^ 
^t^^^6;  mission  I.!    '  ■  •     >  -onita* 

rebd- 
k'  tnts- 

lion  of  mis- 
I  of  Echeaii- 
\:h  Mexico  in  t8ji 
cthc  Ciilikirnias**^ 
.list  Vicinria  Stud 


a]i" 

or. 

piiiji>-,  I.-,,  u-, 
and  l>apcrs,  7 
wsilt^Ln^r,  7s:  ^ 
Avh  '•■  ■.!  ■^. 
oJ 


149^  arrh'al  of 
855  in  cha  rije  of 


tion,  If  16;  miss 
11  on,  110;  ees^-L 
atociA  for  stipLK  .  r  l  j 
Echeandiii's  dfccree  1 
^iottSf  lij,  114;  \'irto 
dia*K  plans,  I  J7. 
for  seining  t  '  , 
131;  charges 
Spanlsli  ml^iuij.ji^ 
Zacatecas  missiorLaries  in  1855 
prelect  Garria  Diego  a  nd  Governor  Fif^ueroa, 
163,  t68:  notes  of  ^on  aealnst  RusAtans,  171- 
170s  Fi^eroa'a  sympathieai  and  Cffdera  in 
favor  of  Indiana,  176-178, 

Secutarl^tion  of  missions  In  1S54,  review 
of  earlier  plan^*  iSi  ,  181;  bow  cipcn^ee  to 
be  ftaid^  the  *'pioas  fund,"  wfiat  it  was,  how 
inveiited,  and  amount  in  tS^ii  iSs,  Fi^e- 
roa's  plan  and  discussions  about,  tS^^iSg; 
rooteinplated  new  Indian  pnet^Io^^  r36;  rul^ 
and  reipiiatiotts,  11^71         mlssiona  eiitn- 
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puishcil  aiul  regardotl  in  law  ;is  c:>uv<.rtt(l 
iiilo  pueblos,  188;  division  of  territory  inlo 
curacies,  188,  iS;;  ruin  of  niisbions,  antl  idle- 
ness, vaj;abondism  and  disortlerly  condijct  i»f 
net»i)h>les,  i8«;,  proj^ressof  seculari/atio?i, 
spoliation,  206.  lo-j. 

Condition  of  missions  in  must  rtourishini^ 
period,  neophytes,  cattle,  horses,inules,shecp, 

f>:oats,  hogs,  wheat,  maize,  beans,  hides,  tal- 
ow,  ordiards,  vineyards  and  gardens,  II, 
207;  how  work  of  ruin  commenced,  wholesale 
slaughter  of  cattle,  207,  208;  inventories  of 
missionproperties,  208;  result  of  constructive 
conversion  of  missions  into  pueblos,  208,  209; 
how  properties  administered  by  commission- 
ers, 2J9-211;  libraries  at,  237;  Alvarado's  reg- 
ulations, 295,  296. 

William  E.  P.  Hartnell,  visitador- general 
of  missions  in  i83*>,  his  visits  to  southern 
missions,  and  their  condition,  11,  296-299  ; 
Alvarado's  new  regulations  in  1840,  major- 
domos,  299-301 ;  Hartnell 's  controversy  with 
Mariano  G.  Vallejo  about  San  Rafael,  301, 
302;  atlairs  at  San  Francisco,  Santa  Clara 
and  San  Jos^,  303;  Hartnell's  second  visit  to 
southern  missions,  disgust,  and  resignation, 
^03-305 ;  San  Juan  Capistrano  onlv  one  regu- 
larly converted  into  Indian  pueblo,  305,  306; 
Micheltorena's  project  in  1843  for  restoring 
missions,  ^22-325 ;  measures  to  provide  war 
fund  by  disposal  of  mission  properties,  339. 
340 ;  legislation  of  1845  regard  to,  363 ;  final 
extinction  of,  379-^^4 • 

Character  ot  missionaries  (for  particulars, 
see  Contents,  II,  xxvii,  xxviii),  513^528;  how 
Governor  Mason  put  an  end  to  clerical  privi- 
leges allowed  under  Spanish  and  Mexican 
rule,  665 ;  rights  to  lands,  74S,  749 ;  eflfect  of 
secularization  in  throwing  lands  open  to  col- 
onization, 750. 
Missions  in  Lower  California,  foundation  of 
(for  particulars,  see  Contents,  I,  xiii-xvii), 
163-256;  eiiunieration  and  posiiion,  257,  25.S; 
San  Feniaiido  <le  Vellicata,  31^;  Dominican 
missions  of  Rosario,  San  Domingo,  San 
Vicente,  Santa  Tomas,  and  San  Mi^viel,  553. 
554  ;  Doniiiiit  an  missions  of  San  Pedro  and 
Santa  C?atalina  near  Colorado  river,  5<>; ; 
jurisdiction  of  San  Mitinel  transferred  in 
1S06  from  San  Dit\no  to  Loreto,  607;  Gover- 
nor Echeandia's  i)n.ix)sccl  secularization  of, 
II,  95,  123. 

Mission  Woolen  Mills  of  San  Francisco,  IV, 
§53. 

Mississippi  Bar,  niininj^  locality,  III,  no;  how 
worked  by  Chint-se.  IV,  100. 

Missouri  Bar.  niininj^  locality,  III.  H'3, 

Missroon,  John  S.,  lieutenant,  action  in  reference 
to  Bear  l-'Iajf  revolution,  II,  43.^442,  449; 
raises  American  llatr  ovf>r  San  Francisco 
presidio  and  fort.  467,  46M ;  jKirt  in  taking 
jKjssession  and  hoisiintr  American  fla^;^  in 
l-«»wer  California.  6;^.  6.J4  ;  part  in  collection 
of  ("aliforriia  archives,  742. 

Mistletoe,  II,  =i5S. 

Mi/.iier,  Lansin;^  B.,  state  senator  in  1867, 
action  in  reference  to  bribery  in  elections  for 
United  Slates  senators.  IV,  420. 

Mobile,  taking  of.  in  Civil  war,  IV,  3S.1,  385. 

Mob  \  ioleiK  e,  (Governor  Boc^lh  on.  IV,  503, 
504  ;  Volney  F.  Howard  on,  620,  621. 

Mocosnie — see  Cosumnes. 

Moctezinna,  x*''<^jt^'ct  for  changing  name  of 

Caliiornia  to,  in  1827.  II,  91. 
Model  artists,  prohibited  at  Sonora.  Ill,  12S. 
Modoc  war  and  Indians  (for  i)articulars,  sec 

Contents,  III,  xl,  xli).  937-9H1. 
Motlat  it  Co.,  private  coinage  of  gold,  III,  404, 


40- ;  na^  i  .l  C.  Crodcrick's  connection  with, 
i.i  1849,  IV,  142. 
Mofras,  Duflot  de,  report  on  Indian  mortality 
in  1834  and  1836  and  i>opulalion  in  184^.  I. 
713:  account  of  Indian  languages,  794  ;  esti- 
mate of  "pious  fund  of  the  C;uifoniias."  II 
183;  account  of,  and  lK>ok  on,  California  and 
Oregon,  391-293;  complaint  about  murder  of 
Pierre  Dubose,  ^10;  estimate  of  population 
and  its  distribution  in  1842.469;  on  commerce 
and  trade,  478,  479;  on  Califomian  women, 
492 ;  on  government  of  missionaries  over  In- 
dians, 517. 

"  Moguls.  The,"  of  Junctionto'wn  on  North 

Fork  of  Feather  river,  III,  710. 
Mojave  Desert,  II,  537. 

Mojave  Indians,  Olive  Oatman's  captivity  and 
rescue  from.  III,  895,  896. 

Mojave,  town,  point  on  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
road, IV,  671 ;  construction  of  railroad  from, 
to  Needles  on  Colorado  river  and  connection 
with  Atlantic  and  Pacific  system,  671. 

Mokelumne  Hill,  mining  town.  III,  iii ;  early 
progress,  114,  115;  Joaquin  Murieta  at,  in 
^1352,  713;  how  residents  voted  at  election  of 

,1849,  IV,  53^  54.  „. 

Mokelumne  river.  III,  45,  X09  ;  nugget,  144. 

Molino  del  Rey,  battle  of,  II,  651. 

Mongolians — see  Chinese. 

Monitor  in  hydraulic  mining.  III,  89. 

Monitor,  iron-dad,  Comanche,  IV,  298. 

Monitor,  iron-clad,  naval  battle  with  Merrimac 
in  1862,  IV,  312,  313. 

Monitor,  San  Francisco,  newspaper  of  seces- 
sion proclivities  in  18^,  IV,  392. 

Mono  County,  III,  X17;  act  of  1880  for  addi- 
tional judge  of,  repealed  in  1883,  IV,  678. 

Mono  Lake,  "  dead  sea  of  California,"  II,  537. 

Monquis  Indians  of  Lower  California,  I,  267. 

Monroe  doctrine,  endorsed  by  California  in 
1865,  IV,  395;  quietly  suggested  by  William 
H.  Seward  to  Louis  Napoleon,  after  close  of 
Civil  war,  in  reference  to  Mexico,  and  eflecl, 
416,  417. 

Monroe,  John  A.,  United  States  commissioner 

at  San  I'rancisco  in  1836,  III,  560. 
Monson,  Alonzo  C,  negotiations  with  S:in 

Francisco  vigilance  committc-e  of  1856  on 

behalf  of  David  S.  Terr>',  III,  589. 
Montague,  Samuel  S.,  chief  engineer,  after  Tu- 

dah's  death,  of  Central  Pacific  railroad,  iV, 

480. 

Mont  Eagle  University,  Horace  Hawes'  pro- 
posed. IV,  513-515. 

Monte  Diablo,  Pedro  Fages  and  Father  Crespi 
on  northern  slope  of  in  1772,  I,  3.SS;  as  seen 
from  San  Rafael,  495;  general  description, 
and  view  from  summit,  ll,  534,  535 ;  Mariano 
(i.  Vallejo's  account  of,  Contra  Costa  county 
originally  called,  703,  794*  Raousset-Bouf- 
bon's  visit  to,  and  object,  III,  729;  attemfH  in 
1S66  to  change  name  of,  to  ICahwookuin,  IV, 
402. 

Montenegro,  Eugenio,  substitute  member  of 
superior  tribunal  of  justice  in  1842,  II,  310; 
one  of  Monterey  junta  to  pronounce  against 
Americans  in  1846,  397. 

Monterde,  Mariano,  appointed  governor  of 
Lower  California  in  1830,  II,  12^. 

Monterey,  battle  of,  in  Mexico,  11,  645. 

Monterey,  Cabrillo  at,  in  1542,  I,  75;  Viscaino 
at,  in  1602,  141,  142;  march  of  expedition  of 
discovery  for,  in  1769.  317;  return  to  San 
Diego,  321  ;  renewal  of  search  for,  326-32«); 
arrival  of  second  expedition,  and  what  In- 
dians said  of  cross  erected  by  first,  330-334 ; 
arrival  of  new  missionaries  at,  337 ;  Juan  Bau- 
tista  Anza  at,  363;  how  founders  of  San  Fran- 
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Cisco  left,  in  1776,  39S ;  La  Pdrouse  at,  467- 
471 ;  Vancouver  at,  471-473;  made  capital  of 
the  Caliiornias,  522;  Governor  Felipe  de 
Neve's  residence  at,  522 ;  fire  at,  in  1789,  and 
how  rebuilt  by  Pedro  Pages,  537,  538;  new 
church  at.  planned  by  Antonio  Velasques  of 
royal  academy,  538. 

Governor  Borica  and  family  at,  I,  559;  soap 
factory  at,  598;  Arrillaga  at,  610;  fatal  epi- 
demic at,  in  1805,  611 ;  Sola's  arrival  at,  and 
festivities,  633-638;  excitement  caused  in  1816 
hy  stranee  sail  and  visitor,  643-646 ;  new  ex- 
citemcntby  another  vessel,  and  how  received, 
646-648 ;  visit  of  Buenos  Ayres  insurgents  in 
1818,  and  result,  641^53;  repair  after  burning, 
654 ;  Canon  Agustin  Feniandez  de  San  Vi- 
cente, representative  of  empire  of  Mexico,  at, 
665,  666;  change  of  sovereignty  at,  667;  iunta 
at,  in  1823  to  swear  to  independence  and  em- 
pire, II,  44;  execution  at,  in  1824  of  Indian 
PompKonio,  00;  part  of  entiy  in  1829, 98 ;  Solis* 
rebellion  at,  in  1829,  108:  Figueroa*s  arrival 
in  1833,  166-169;  overlana  journey  of  courier 
from  Mexico  to,  193;  celebration  at,  in  1833  of 
Santa  Anna's  **  Plan  of  Zavaleta  "  or  '*  Pacif- 
ication of  Mexico,"  179. 

Ayuntamicnto  of,  in  1834,  II,  205;  voluntaiy 
contribution  for  building  of  wharfat,  205,  206; 
encouragement  of  education  by  Figueroa, 
and  William  E.  P.  Hartnell's  school,  212; 
rivalry  with  Los  Angeles,  and  how  latter 
named  as  capital,  215,  216;  refuses  to  recog- 
nize Los  Angeles  as  capital,  216;  Chico  at, 
and  expulsion  from,  21S-226;  Gutierrez'  ex- 
pulsion, 230,  231. 

Under  **  Kl  Estado  libre  y  soberano  de  la 
Alta  California,"  11,  234;  had  its  commons 
marked  out  in  1840,  263;  motion  to  change 
capital  from,  to  Los  Angeles,  defeated  in  de- 
mrtmental  junta,  264;  seizure  of,  in  1843,  by 
Commodore  Jones,  317-322;  renewal  in  184^ 
by  Pio  Pico  of  project  to  remove  capitalj  and 
defeat.  337,  338;  Mirheltorcna  establishes 
schocH  at,  340;  Los  Angeles  faction  against 
Monterey  Action,  4 13. 

Commodore  Sloat's  arrival,  and  raising  of 
American  flag  at,  II,  459-466;  bay  of,  539; 
bears  at^  in  1801,  561 ;  Sloat's  cavalry  com- 
pany at,  in  1846,  571,  572;  American  organiza- 
tion at,  588-591;  declared  capital  by  General 
Kearny  and  Commodore  Shubrick  in  March, 
1847,  631 ;  made  part  of  delivery  by  congress 
in  March,  1848,  706;  pueblo  claim  confirmed, 
751 ;  first  charter  of.  8«J2;  proposition  in  1852 
to  remove  legislature  from  Vallejo  to,  de- 
feated, IV,  94. 
Monterey,  Conde  de,  viceroy  of  New  Spain  in 
1599.  1. 138- 

Monterey  County,  Southern  Pacific  railroad  in, 
IV,  4S5. 

Monterey  mission — see  San  Carlos  mission. 

Monterey,  presidio,  foundation  of,  I,  331 :  con- 
dition of,  in  1793,  551 ;  in  iSoo,  60S ;  bad  con- 
dition in  1806,  610:  description  of,  in  1815, 
635-639;  burning  of,  by  Buenos  Ayres  insur- 
gents, 633;  repair  of,  by  Indian  workmen, 
634 ;  San  Bias  tn>ops  under  Josd  Antonio 
I^varrete  at,  in  1S19,  658,  659. 

Monterey,  tug  boat,  part  in  putting  down  San 
Francisco  sand-lots  riots  in  1877,  IV,  5^,7. 

Montero.  Geronimo,  voyage,  I,  234. 

Montes-Claros,  Ma  nines  de,  succeeds  C<inde 
de  Monterey  as  viceroy  of  Now  Spain,  I,  146. 

Montezuma,  mining  town.  III,  124,  n"- 

Montgomery,  Allen,  arrival  in  1844.  II.  3.^ J- 

Montgomery  Avenue  in  San  Francisco,  IV, 
573.573. 


Montgomery  Block  in  San  Francisco,  III,  411, 
504- 

Montgomery,  Fort,  II,  636. 

Montgomery,  John  B.,  commander  of  United 
States  sloop-of-A^-ar  Portsmouth  at  Verba 
Buena  in  1846,  II,  439;  action  in  regard  to 
Bear  Flae  revolution,  439,  440,  448;  ordered 
to  raise  American  flag  at  Verba  Buena.  and 
how  he  did  it,  466,  467 ;  Commodore  Sloat's 
letter  to,  571 ;  sent  to  Lower  California,  and 
instructions.  642,  643;  takes  possession  of 
San  Jos^  del  Cabo,  San  Lucas,  and  La  Paz, 
proclamation  and  treaty  with  Lower  Califor- 
nians,  643,  644 ;  assists  in  seizing  Guaymas, 
644 ;  loss  of  his  sons  in  1846,  6S7>  658 ;  alcalde 
grant  to,  in  Verba  Buena,  III,  382. 

Montgomery,  Zachariah,  editor  of  secession 
newspaper  at  San  Francisco  in  1865,  IV,  392. 

Monumental  Engine  House  in  San  Francisco, 
HI,  547,  548. 

Monumental  quartz  mine  nugget.  III,  145. 

"Mooch,"  Modoc  Indian,  murdered  by  Orc- 
gonians.  III,  977. 

Mooney  Flat,  mining  camp,  III,  83. 

Moone5\  Forest,  how  she  gave  name  to  Forest 
City,  III,  100. 

Mooney.  Thomas,  part  in  squatter  fight  at  San 
Francisco  in  1854,  HI,  684. 

Moon,  W.  C,  grindstone  business  in  1843.  H» 
426. 

Moore,  Benjamin,  captain,  with  General 
Kearny  on  march  to  California  in  1846,  II,  612 ; 
killed  at  battle  of  San  Pasqual,  613-615. 

Moore,  Benjamin  F.,  part  in  quarrel  of  Jones 
and  Teflt  in  constitutional  convention  of  1849, 
II,  760;  other  action  in  convention,  764; 
mistake  in  voting  for  Kewen  instead  of  Botts 
for  attorney-general.  789;  early  resident  of 
Sonora.  Ill,  126;  character  and  peculiar  line 
of  ability,  292,  293;  in  juxtaposition  with 
Judge  Creaner,  293,  294;  state  senator  in 
1851,  report  against  bill  in  favor  of  holders 
under  Kearny  grant  in  San  Francisco,  IV,  71. 

Moore,  John  H.,  assemblyman  in  1868,  anti- 
reconstruction  resolutions,  IV,  421,  422. 

Moore,  John  K.,  pretended  claim  to  land  in 
San  Francisco  and  vexatious  lawsuits.  III, 
7"3.  704. 

Moore,  lieutenant  of  United  States  army,  pur- 
suit and  punishment  of  Yosemite  Indian 
murderers  in  1852,  III,  857, 8:,8  j  how  Tenie>-a, 
chief  of  Vosemites,  escaped  him,  83S. 

Moore,  'One-eyed,"  pioneer  mining  prospec- 
tor, III,  95. 

Moore,  sheriff,  of  Auburn,  murdered  by  James 
Stuart,  III.  313. 

Moraga,  Gabriel,  corporal,  comisioiuido  at 
foundation  of  Branciforte,  I,  581 ;  noted  as 
Indian  fighter,  612;  puts  down  Indian  out- 
break near  San  Jos4  in  1810,  612;  marches 
against  Suynsuyn  Indians  in  iSio,  kills  many 
men  and  captures  women  and  children,  7^7 : 
said,  by  Mariano  G.  Vallejo,  to  have  called 
Feather  river  the  Sacramento,  Sacramento 
river  the  Jesus  Maria,  and  applied  the  name 
San  Joaquin  to  a  rivulet,  II,  7c6. 

Moraga,  Ignacia,  wife  of  Jos^  Dario  Arguello 
and  mother  of  Luis  Antonio  Arguello,  T,  631. 

Moraga,  Josd  Joaquin,  accompanies  Anza  on 
second  overland  expedition,  and  assists  in 
choosing  sites  for  Mission  Dolores  and  Santa 
Clara  mission.  I,  3<xS.  3<;6;  march  from  Mon- 
terey to  found  presidio  and  mission  at  San 
I'rancisco,  3.>8,  3<*9;  founds  San  Francisco 
pn-sidio.  402;  exploring  expe<lition  to  San 
jo.iquin  river  and  Iwyond,  4*^3;  assists  at 
foundation  of  Mission  Dolores,  405 ;  at  foun- 
dation of  Santa  Clara  mission,  406;  how 
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ordered,  while  comandante  of  presidio  of 
San  Francisco,  to  catch  dies  for  king  of 
Spain,  542;  recommends  change  of  site  of 
San  Jos^  in  1785,  but  change  not  made,  677. 

Mora,  Juan  Rafael,  president  of  Costa  Rica, 
takes  up  arms  against  William  Walker,  III, 
789,  7uo;  invades  Nicaragua,  792. 

Mora^  Jos^  Joaquin,  in  service  of  Costa  Rica 
against  William  Walker  in  Nicaragua,  III, 
800;  jealous  of  American  Spencer,  and  pro- 
cures his  removal  from  command,  8oi. 

Moran,  Michael,  part  in  Sacramento  squatter 
riot  of  18^,  III,  674. 

Morehead.  Joseph  C.,  auartermastcrof  General 
Bean  in  Gila  Exi)euition"  in  1850,  and  how- 
he  provided  lor  troops  and  started  Indian 
war  debt,  III,  900,  901. 

Moreland,  William  W.,  member  of  constitu- 
tional convention  of  i878-«>,  provisions  for 
taxing  mortgages,  solvent  debts  and  even*- 
thing  capable  of  transfer  or  ownership,  IV, 
626. 

Morelos,  Mexican  vessd,  arrival  In  1823  with 
money  and  supplies,  11,  78 ;  at  Acapulco  in 
1832,  162. 

Moreno,  Bernardino,  lieutenant  under  Gov- 
ernor Armona  of  Lower  California,  I,  511. 

Moreno,  Father  Juan,  in  favor  of  republican 
constitution  in  1827. 11.  87  ;  grant  to,  for  col- 
lege of  Santa  In^z  in  1844,  34<J »  account  of,  in 
1830,  523. 

Moreno,  Father  Matlas,  assists  In  founding 
Colorado  mission  of  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo, 
and  murdered  there,  I,  426-432. 

Moreno,  Father  Rafael  de  Jesus,  controversy 
with  Ignaciodel  Valle  about  adminislralion 
of  Mission  Dolores  in  1835,  II.  201^,  210;  wel- 
come, as  president  of  Zacatecas  missionaries, 
to  Governor  Chico  in  1836,  222. 

Morgan,  David  B. ,  San  Francisco  pilot,  damage 
to  Peruvian  bark  Eliza,  and  question  of 
state's  liability.  IV,  125-IJ7. 

Morgan,  Jesse,  killed  in  Sacramento  scjuatter 
riot  in  iSso,  III,  675. 

Morjcan,  Jdin  S.,  cultivation  of  ejisteni  oysters 
in  San  Francisco  bay,  III,  205. 

Morgan  mine.  III,  120. 

Morjjran's  Har,  inininK  locality,  III, 

Mormon  Gulcli,  furnior  name  oli  Tiittlelown, 
III,  118;  district  inininjc:  laws  of,  2y). 

Monn(m  Island,  successful  nuninjs'by  Mormons 
at,  and  how  Samuel  Brannan's  colkction  of 
tithes  as  liiKh  priest  came  tt)  an  end,  II,  5  0, 
5«/j :  visited  bv  Governor  Mason  in  i8jS.  C-i^; 
settlement  in  iS}S,  an<l  river-brfl  mining.  Ill, 
55.  56;  case  of  acquittal  by  lynch-law  trial  at, 
2;S,  279. 

Mormons,  rumors  of  their  cominjj  to  California 
as  "promised  land"  in  i.S45.  H.  3'^}  l^^c 
"damned  f<»r  a  Mormon,"  442;  arrival  of 
ship  Hrooklvn  with,  at  Verba  P.uena  in  July, 
i-'^l^,  5v3;  objects  of,  593-595;  Samuel 
Krannan  as  leader  and  high  priest  started 
California  Star  iiewspaiH^r,  colleilcd  tithes, 
made  a  fortinio,  and  broke  with  the  church, 
V>4-.S'>6;  Murinoii  battalion  follows  General 
KeaVnev  to  California.  61T ;  battalion  at  San 
Diego  in  Jaiuiary,  lS.}7,  6.'S,  6^>;  good  con- 
duct, and  Mason's  praise  of,  W).",  discharge 
of  last  comi»any  with  credit,  i^-2\  how  left 
California  in  1848,  \  propagandist  preach- 
ing at  San  h^ancisco  in  iSi(>,  7,u  ;  i>roi>osition 
of,  for  so-called  State  of  1  )eseret  and  amal- 
gamation with  ('alifornia.  8o-»-N.5. 

Morrrll,  Captain  Benjamin,  visit  in  1825,  and 
opinion  oi  California  as  countrs  for  innni- 
grants.  II,  c>8. 

Morris,  AllH;rt,  associate  of  Isaac  Graham, 


arrested  and  sent  to  Mexico  in  1840,  11.  273. 

Morrison,  J.,  leaves  state  in  time  of  San  Fran- 
cisco vigilance  committee  of  1856,  HI,  ^65. 

Morrison,  Robert  F.,  nominations  and  etection 
in  1870  as  chief  justice  of  supreme  court.  IV, 
61^2,  643,  645;  I>avid  S.  Terry's  char]^ 
against,  for  incompetency,  at  extra  session 
01  legislature  in  x886,  pronounced  groundless, 
6  A  597. 

Morrison,  Samuel  S.,  suit  and  judgment  against 

San  Francisco  in  1851,  and  sale  oi  property, 

III.  399-402. 
Morris  Rax-ine,  mining  locality.  III,  140. 
Morris,  Thomas,  election  to  constitutional 

convention  of  1878-9,  and  resignation  before 

meeting,  IV,  615. 
Morrow,  James  M.,  snft  and  judgment  against 

San  Francisco  in  1851,  and  sale  of  property, 

III,  399-402. 

M«)rrow,  William  W.,  dected  to  congress  in 
1886,  IV,  7c«. 

Morse,  Dr.  John  P.,  elected  trustee  of  sUte 
library  in  1863,  IV,  335. 

Mortgages,  taxation  of,  held  unconstitutional 
in  1877,  IV,  583;  discussion  as  to  taxation  of. 
in  constitutional  convention  of  1878-9,  626- 
628 ;  Governor  Perkins  on  subject,  649. 

Morton,  Jackson,  United  States  senator  from 
Florida,  protest  against  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia into  I'nion,  11^  821, 822. 

•'Morton,"  unknown  individual  said  to  have 
attempted  to  bribe  assemblyman  T.  J. 
Moynihan  in  1870,  IV,  438. 

Moss.  II.  558. 

Mother  Lode,  111,  iii,  112;  at  Carson  Hill,  lao; 

on  MariiKJsa  grant  as  surveyed,  154,  155; 

how  cut  by  rivers,  145. 
Mott,  E.  B.,  assemblyman  in  1872,  report  on 

bill  to  encourage  fine  arts,  iV,  511  •  report  on 

value  of  prayers  of  Rev.  Hiram  Cummings, 

chaplain,  511. 512. 
Moultrie,  Joseph  A.,  breeze  caused  in  senate  of 

1S63-4  by  bill  for  relief  of.  IV,  ^78. 
M^iuUaineer  biUtalion  to  fight    Indians  in 

northwestern  counties  in  1863,  III,  930,  931  : 

operations,  good  work  in  1863  and  1864,  and 

(lisbandment  in  1865,  932-935. 
Mountain  Lake  at  San  Francisco  as  source  of 

w.iler  supply.  III,  366,  425. 
Mountains,  II.  531-537. 

M  .untain  View  cemetery  on  Contra  Cost.i 

hills,  IV,  718. 
Mount  DiabU) — see  Monte  Diablo. 
Mount  liamilton,  and  Lick  observatory,  IV, 

5Si. 

Mount  Ophir,  town  and  mine,  included  in  sur- 
vey of  Niariposa  grar.t.  III,  134. 

Mount  Parnassus  in  S;in  Francisco,  Sutro's 
forest  on,  IV,  5fV4. 

Mount  Shasta— see  Shasta,  Mount. 

Moynihan,  T.  J.,  assemblyman  in  1870,  cliarge 
of  attempt  to  ijribe  him,  and  result,  IV,  4o7. 
43S. 

Mud  in  San  Francisco  in  winter  of  1849-50,  III, 

33X.  33W- 

Mud  Spring— sec  El  Dorado. 

Mugartegui,  Father  l*ablo,  accompanies  Jun- 
ipero  Serra  to  Califoniia,  I,  361;  at  San 
juan  Capistrano  in  1776,  377.  37S;  granted 
right  to  cunlirm  in  case  of  death  oi  President 
Lasuen.  459. 

Mulei>:«5.  mission  of  Santa  Rosalia  de,  in  I-ower 
C.ilifornia,  I.  201;  tnmble  made  for  Americans 
by  Vaoui  Indians  at,  in  1S47,  and  how 
stopiHMl.  II,  644. 645- 

Mules,  distributed  among  presidios  in  i7??i,  I, 
5?5:  price  of.  in  1788,  534:  trade  in,  for  seni|K*s 
Jrom  New  Mexico,  II,  155;  at  missions  in  iS^, 
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207;  trade  in,  with  New  Mexico  from  1833  to 
1843,  330i  33»;  number  oi,  in  1853,  *V,  133. 

Mnletown,  minins;  camp,  III,  114. 

Muliord  &  Hagadom,  bankers  of  Nevada  City, 
early  connection  with  Washoe  silver  mines, 
III.  158. 

Molford's  Landing,  III,  x>5. 

Muliord,  Thomas  W.^  change  from  gold  min- 
ing in  1849  to  multifarious  business  of  later 
years,  III,  204,  205. 

Mulligan,  Bernard,  under  investigation  of  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III, 

M^igan,  William  (Billy),  disorderly  conduct 
in  mines,  III,  lao;  Evening  Bulletin's  notice 
of,  in  reference  to  custody  of  Charles  Cora, 
473;  on  black  list  of  S^Ji  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1856,  520;  arrested,  tried  and 


sentenced  by  vigilance  committee,  521,  524, 
•523.! 

530;  s  ^ 

F.  Truett  in  New  York,  642,  643;  henchman 


'S^St  527;  habeas  corpus  for,  530;  transported,* 
;  suits  by,  against  James  Dows  and  Miers 


of  David  C.  Broderick  at  Democratic  state 
convention  of  1854,  I53- 
Mullikin,  of  Santa  Cruz,  how  he  taught  Father 
Luis  Antonio  Martinez  to  speak  English,  11, 
158. 

Mmlov,  Thomas,  on  black  list  of  San  Francisco 
vi^ance  committee  oi  1856,  III,  560;  sent 
out  of  state,  616. 

Municipalities,  Governor  Booth  on  legislation 
for,  IV,  soi;  provisions  of  constitution  of  1879 
concerning,  629,  630;  acts  of  1883  for  classifi- 
cation, incorporation,  and  oreanization,  676. 

Munras,  Estevan,  member  of  departmental 
assembly  in  1843,  H»  328,  329;  proposition  to 
change  capital  to  Santa  In^z,  339. 

Murderers'  Bar,  mining  camp,  and  why  so 
named.  III,  76,  77;  mining  scene  at,  77,  78. 

Murguia,  Father  Jos^,  I,  310.  364,  365;  mis- 
sionary at  Santa  Clara,  394,  409.  444;  his  new 
church  at  Santa  Clara,  and  death,  444;  how 
Junipero  Serra  dedicated  church,  444.  445- 

Murieta,  Joaquin,  and  his  banditti  (for  particu- 
lars, see  Contents,  III,  xxxiii),  712-726. 

Murphy,  Bernard  D.,  one  of  James  Lick's 
trustees,  IV,  581. 

Murphy,  Duncan  W.,  assemblyman  In  1851, 
re»(dutions  of  inquiry  as  to  San  Francisco 
beach-and- water  lot  affairs,  IV,  71,  72. 

Murphy,  Elizabeth,  6rst  child  of  American 
overland  immigrsLnts  bom  in  California,  II, 
332. 

Murphy,  James,  daim  to  alleged  Ernest  Rufus 
grant  of  land  in  Sacramento  county  pro- 
nounced fraudulent.  III,  701. 

Murphy,  James  E.,  assemblyman  in  1875,  resolu- 
tion adopted  abolishing  office  of  chaplain  of 
assembly,  IV,  571. 

Muiphy.  John  M.,  lieutenant,  in  1846  in  charge 
with  Captain  Weber  of  San  Jos^,  II,  604. 

Murphy,  John,  engaged  in  squatter  fight  at 
San  Francisco  in  1854,  and  wife  Margaret 
kffled,  III.  684. 

Murphy,  Martin,  and  his  sons,  arrival  in  1844, 
11,  332. 

Murphy's  Diggings,  murders  at,  by  Joaquin 

Murieta,  III.  719- 
Murphy's  or  Murphy's  Camp,  mining  town, 

1117  118,  121,  122;  Murphy's  wife  an  Indian 

woman,  188. 
Murphy.  Timothy  (Don  Timoteo),  arrival  in 

1829,  II,  278;  at  San  Rafael  in  1845.  428:  how 

suflered  at  hands  of  "Baron  Steinl)crger," 

720,  721. 

Murray,  Admiral,  of  United  States  war  vessel 
Pensacola,  pait  in  putting  down  San  Fran- 
cisco sand-loU  riots  in  1877,  IV,  597. 


Murray.  Hugh  C,  in  San  Francisco  ayunta- 
miento  of  1849^  and  part  in  sales  of  town  lots, 
III,  3S4,  385;  Horace  Hawes'  charges  against, 
392;  chief  justice  of  supreme  court  in  18^ 
452;  street  assault  and  battery  by,  while  chief 
justice.  477;  proposition  for  his  resignation, 
^89;  adjudication  in  1854  that  Asiatics  were 
Indians  and  not  competent  to  testify  against 
whites.  IV,  111-113;  leave  of  absence  in  1853, 
131,  132;  nomination  and  election  by  Know 
Nothings  in  1855, 174.  I75« 

Murray,  Francis,  ("Yankee  Sullivan"),  111,  527. 

Murres,  II,  566. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes.  III,  874. 

Musgrove,  John  S.,  under  investigation  bv  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856, 111,520; 
place  on  black  list,  559;  arrested,  616;  escape 
and  flight,  6x8. 

Music  and  Musicians,  Indians  in  1815,  I,  634. 
635;  their  viols,  violins,  flutes,  drums  ana 
other  instruments,  635;  their  music  for  grand 
ball,  639;  lively  church  music,  operatic  airs, 
dancing  tunes,  lugubrious  elegies  and  dirges, 
639;  f.rct  full-band  music  in  Olifomia,  647; 
hands  furnished  by  missions  to  Alvarado's 
army  on  march  against  Governor  Gutierrez 
in  18^6,  II,  229;  music  and  singing  of  old  Cal- 
ifonnans,  504,  505:  the  MarseiTlaise  for  mass, 
505;  old  songs  and  ballads  in  mines.  III,  184, 
185;  Biscaccianti  at  Downieville,  187;  gold- 
digging  pianist,  210,  211;  Chinese,  IV,  loi; 
cuTttvation  of,  in  California,  716. 

Musical  Hall  in  early  San  Francisco,  III,  435. 

Muskets,  distribution  of  national,  by  Mexico, 
and  California's  small  share,  II,  119. 

''Mustangs."  horses  known  as,  II,  482;  mustang- 
runners,  III,  712;  manadas  of,  stallions  and 
their  families,  877,  878. 

Mutton,  III.  881. 

Myres,  Benjamin  F.j  assemblyman  in  1853, 
report  against  Chinese,  IV,  no,  in;  as- 
semblyman in  1854,  opposition  to  Chinese 
and  Chinese  testimony,  in. 

Myrick,  Milton  H.,  elected  justice  of  supreme 
court  in  1879,  IV,  645. 


"NACHRICHTEN"  of  Father  Bae^ert,  I,  258. 

Naglce,  Henry  M.,  captain,  shooting  of  two 
prisoners  in  Lower  California,  and  Governor 
Mason's  action,  II,  667,  668;  banking  house  of, 
at  San  Francisco,  III,  355;  suspension  of,  in 
1850,  443;  receiver  of  Adams  &  Co.,  450;  suit 
against  Cohen,  Roman  and  Jones,  450,  451; 
visits  San  Francisco  vi^lance  committee  of 
1856  in  reference  to  David  S.  Terry  case,  586; 
collector  of  foreign  miners'  license  taxes  at 
San  Francisco  in  1853,  sustained  in 

suit  against  him,  708. 

Naglec  &  Sinton's  exchange  and  deposit  office 
in  eiirly  San  Francisco,  III,  443. 

Nahl,  Charles,  painter,  Iv,  716. 

Naile,  Henry,  associate  of  Isaac  Graham, 
arrested  and  shipped  to  Mexico  in  1S40,  II, 
270. 

Name,  of  California,  I,  51-53;  of  Indian  tribes  or 
rancherias,  731,  732;  project  of  changini^ 
name  of  Alta  Caliiornia  to  Moctezuma,  11, 
91;  Indian  pueblos  to  retain  names  of  mis- 
sions in  Echeandif\'s  plan  of  secularization, 
95;  of  niininj;  towns,  736.  Ill,  67. 

Names,  chanpinq:  of — see  Chaneing  of  names. 

Napa  Co'inty.  oriranlzation  of,  II,  793;  name  of 
Indian  origin.  795. 

Napa  Insane  Asylum — see  Insane  Asylum. 

Napa  Junction,'  railroad  from,  to  Calistoira. 
IV,  487. 
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Napa  Soda  Spring,  III.  862. 
Napa  Valley,  as  seen  from  Monte  Diablo,  II, 
534. 

Naphtaly,  Joseph,  assembl>'man  in  1870,  part 
in  investigation  of  T.  J.  Moynihan's  charg:e 
of  attempted  bribery,  Iv,  438. 

Napoleon,  Louis,  emperor  of  the  French,  reso- 
lutions against,  in  legislature  of  1853,  '^i 
129, 130;  resolutions  of  Union  state  convention 
of  1865  against  his  interference  in  Mexico, 
his  establishment  of  Maximilian's  empire 
in  Mexico,  and  its  tragic  fall,  413-418. 

Napoleon,  remark  about  force  of  general  of 
army,  iV,  381. 

Napoli,  Father  Ignacio  Maria,  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, I,  229. 

Narcisa,  Seftora,  accompanies  Governor  Bori- 
ca's  family  to  California,  I,  559. 

Narvaez,  PanfUo  de,  1^  55. 

Nary  Red,  name  of  mining  camp,  11,  756. 

Nash,  fohii  H.,  chief  justice  of  Ide's  Bear  Flag 
repuolic.  afterwards  alcalde  of  Sonoma,  re- 
moval from  office  by  General  Kearny,  11, 
656,  657;  resistance,  arrest,  and  submission, 

NashviUe,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  383. 
Nataqua,  project  in  1856  to  take  Honey  Lake 

country  out  of  California  and  make  Territory 

of,  IV,  100-193. 
*'Natches,^'  keeper  of  pistol  gallery  in  early 

San  Francisco,  III,  484;  armorer  at  Broderick- 

Terry  duel,  IV,  225,  226. 
National   Anti-monc^poly,   Greenback,  I^bor 

and  National  Union  parties,  convention  in 

1884,  IV,  686. 
National  Greenback  Labor  party  in  1880,  IV, 

657;  in  1882,  667. 
National  Guard,  appropriation  to,  for  service 

against  sand-lots  rioters  in  1877,  IV,  60 610; 

Governor  Perkins  on  necessity  of  keeping 

up,  650;  Bartlett  in  favor  of,  711. 
Native  Californiatis — see  Genie  <le  Razoii. 
Native  Daiiirhters  of  the  Golden  West,  Order 

of,  iV,  5^7. 

Native  Sofis  of  the  Golden'West,  Order  ot,  IV, 
536;  as  compared  with  California  I'ioiieers, 
536;  hall  of,  in  San  Francisco,  537. 

Naturalization,  Mexican  law  of  1S28,  and 
naturaJi/ation  of  VVilliam  G.  Dana,  Julian 
Wilson,  John  Temple,  John  (iilroy,  William 
A.  Richardson,  Jos«i  Bolcod,  and  William  E. 
r.  Ilartnell,  II,  i^o;  prominent  applications 
be  fore  1842,  275-283;  why  foreigners  applied 
for,  283. 

Nava,  I'edro  dc,  comandanle-gencral  of  In- 
ternal provinces  of  the  West  in  I79t>,  I,  544; 
disclaims  judicial  authority  over  the  Cali- 
fornias,  and  advises  mode  of  procedure,  544, 
5-15;  decree  in  favor  of  land  grants  by  captains 
of  presidios.  II,  748. 

Navarrele,  Jos<i  Antonio,  commander  of  San 
Bias  troops,  sent  to  Caliiornia  in  i8i«.).  I, 
6.s8;  one  of  junta  at  Monterey  in  \V>2.i  to 
swear  to  independence  of  Mexico,  II,  44. 

Navi^;al)le  rivers,  creeks  and  sIou>;hs,  tleclared 
in  1850,  II,  8t)2. 

Neal,  Samuel,  arrival  in  1842.  II,  332;  messen- 
ger from  Gillespie  to  J'remont  in  April,  i8|6, 
and  his  experiences,  421. 

Nearp  Flat,  nnnin^  locality.  III,  140. 

Negrete,  Luis  Castillo,  prefect  of  third  district 
in  1839,  II,  25<>.  2ia  \  actinjr  political  chief  of 
Lower  Caliloi  Ilia,  and  how  deprived  of  ofHce 
in  iHj2,  31 1 . 

N<-.ijrete.  Pedro  Cclestino,  executive  power  of, 

in  Mexico  in  1H2;,.  II,  4S. 
Nejtrroes,  attempt  to  exclude  free,  defeated  in 

constitutional  convention  of  1S49,  II,  759; 


prejudices  and  legislation  against  free,  in 
1850,  806,  807 ;  statute  of  1850  e.xcJuding  tes- 
timony of,  807 :  William  Downie's  cocnpany 
of,  in  mines.  111,  92,  94 ;  Governor  Bormrtt's 
prejudices  against,  IV,  47,  59;  action  in  1^- 
islature  of  1832  against,  07,  98,  m,  112;  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  against  law  excluding  testi- 
mony of,  231,  232;  movements  against  immi- 
gration of,  into  state  in  legislature  oi  18^ 

Statute  exduding  testimony  of,  repealed  in 
Z863,  IV,  340,  ^41;  resolutions  of  Democratic 
state  convention  of  1865  against  sufTragr, 

Calitical  or  social  equality  of,  395 ;  Governor 
ow  on,  suffrage^  396,  397 ;  Governor  Haigbt 
on  "negro  empire,"  4x0,  ^ii ;  on  •'bnital 
ignorance  and  barbarism'*  of  negro  suffrage, 
412;  execration  of  fifteenth  amendment  to 
United  States  constitution,  ^29,  430;  fifteenth 
amendment  rejected  by  lepsiature  of  1869-70, 
4 JO)  431 ;  Booth  on  educaticm  of,  525, 526. 
NM^as — see  Jiggers. 
Noson's  Point,  mining  camp,  111,  82,  102. 
Nesmith,  James  W~  emigrant  to  Oregon  with 

Peter  H.  Burnett  iii  1843,  IV,  45. 
Nevada  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  IV,  556^ 
Nevada  City,  early  histor>'  and  progress.  111, 
80,  82,  84,  85;  first  M-atcr  ditch,  84,  85;  Co>xce 
Hill,  83;  how  became  county  scat  of  Nevada 
county,  86;  quartz  lodes,  145;   Dr.  Roger's 
furnace,  220,  221 ;  Uncle  Zeke,  justice  of  peace 
of,  226,  227 ;  how  store- keeper  of,  matle  law, 
and  prevented  digging  up  of  street,  26:;; 
sympathy  with  San  Francisco  vigiUince  com- 
mittee of  1836,  495 ;  proposed  route  for  trans- 
continental railroad,  iV,  457. 
Nevada  County,  how  organized.  Ill,  86;  rush 
from,  to  Washoe  in  1859,  158;  mining  laws  of, 
261,  262;  lynch-law  by  "Forty  Thieves"  oi, 
280;  population  in  1853.  IV, 
Nevada  fall  in  Vosemile  Vallcvrill,  855. 
Nevada  Journal  news|>aper,  III,  85;  hr&t  news- 
paper notice  ot  Washoe  silver  mines  in,  157, 

X  %  e,  Felii>e  de,  third  Spanish  governor  of  the 
Californias,  arrival  at  Monterey,  I,  410; 
chooses  site  for,  and  founds  pueblo  of,  Saii 
Jos<J,  411,  412;  questions  Junipero  Serra"^ 
power  to  administer  rite  of  conftmialion. 
4^0,421;  at  San  Gahriel  with  soldiers  and 
settlers  for  Los  An^^^eles  and  Santa  Barl^ara, 
428,  429;  p>romoted  to  inspectorship  of  Pro\- 
incias  Internas  to  reside  at  Arispe,  and  lea\es 
California  for  Sonora,  433 ;  campai'rn  a^inst 
Vuma  Indians,  433;  foundation  oi  pueblo  oi 
Los  Angeles,  4^3. 

Orders  foundation  of  San  Bucna\entura 
mission,  I,  435;  founds  Santa  Barbara  prt- 
sidio,  4^7,  438;  refuses  to  found  Simla  Bar- 
bara inission  until  more  supplies  iumirhed, 
43S;  instructions  when  appointed  K'^vernor, 
521;  his  famous  "  reglamento, "  and  its  pro- 
visions relating  to  colonization,  522;  dislri- 
1-ution  and  use  of  municipal  lots.  523;  ho\N 
laid  out  pueblos,  ^24  •  legislation,  care  of 
^jovernment  animals,  aispatches,  and  mails, 
S25;  first,  and  one  of  best,  Califomian  legns- 
lators,  instructions  to  successor,  525;  rela- 
tions with  missionaries  and  unfavorable  opin- 
ion of  their  work,  576;  further  promotion,  ami 
untimely  death  in  1784,  527;  orders  in  refer- 
ence to  California  archives,  7.10;  reqrnlations 
in  reference  to  rights  of  pnehl«  is  to  four  sfjuare 
l(.'a).Mies  of  land.  747. 

New  Albion  (for  particulars,  see  Contents,  I. 
xi).  S'>-^;6;  X'ancouver  ii:?  i:.ts  on  callinj:  Ca! 
ifornia,  707. 

New  Almaden  quicksilver  mine,  how  discov- 
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erctl.  II,  549;  conflicting:  claims  to,  and  Gov- 
ernor Mason's  abolition  of  Mexican  system 
of  denouncement,  666;  Mason's  visit  to,  in 
1848,  694,  69s  *  counsel  engaged  in  litigation 
conceminjg:,  IV,  287. 
New  Atlantis,  I,  148,  149. 

Newby,  Tyndal,    killed  by  A.  J.  Fuller  at 

Smith's  Flat,  and  result.  III,  285. 
Newcastle,  on  Central  Pacific  railroad,  IV,  465, 

473- 

New  Constitution  partv  of  1879,  iV,  643,  644. 
Newdl,  Samuel  T.,  killed  in  San  Francisco  by 

Horace  Smith  in  1861,  IV,  281. 
Newdl  &  Co.'s  Express,  III,  444. 
New  England  Gap,  on  Central  Pacific  railroad, 

IV,  465. 

New  Helvetia,  John  A.  Sutter's  settlement  of, 
II,  282-284 ;  fortification  at,  and  what  Sutter 
proposed  to  do  in  1845, 355.  356;  called  Sacra- 
mento in  1848,  733;  Mexican  grant  of,  III, 
663;  assignment  to  John  A.  Sutter,  Jr.,  to 

gay  debts,  and  emj>loynient  of  Peter  H. 
umett  as  attorney,  I V,  49. 
New  Idria  quicksilver  mine,  II,  550. 
Nevrlands,  Francis  G.,  opposed  Horace  Davis' 
"boycotting"  resolutions  in  Anti-Chinese 
convention  of  1886,  IV,  702. 
New  Mecklenburg,  intended  name  of  Marys- 

ville,  II,  735. 
New  Mexico,  trade  with,  in  mules  for  serapes, 
ll»  155;  commerce  with,  by  caravans  or  pack 
trains.  330;  possession  taken  of,  and  Amer- 
ican flag  raised  by  General  Kearny  in  1S46, 
609;  Doniphan's  laws  for,  610;  Charles  Bent 
governor  of,  610;  effect  of  treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo  on,  6^;  Stephen  A.  Douglas* 
bill  for  Territor>'  of,  in  1850,  820;  Gadsden's 
purchase  of  southern  portion  of,  in  1852,  III, 
742;  cleared  of  Confederates  and  possession 
taken  for  ITnion  by  California  Column  in 
1862,  IV,  327,  328. 
New  Montgomer>'  street  »n  San  Francisco,  IV, 
554. 

New  Orleans,  taking  of  in  Civil  war,  IV,  313, 
314. 

New  river  in  Colorado  desert,  II,  537. 

News  Letter,  publication  of  secession  procliv- 
ities in  San  Francisco  in  1S65,  IV,  392. 

Newspapers,  early,  the  Califoniian  established 
at  Monterey  in  August,  1846.  II,  588,  589; 
Califomian  Star,  595,  688,  6S9;  Alta  Cal- 
ifornia, 722;  Pacific  News,  731;  all  burned  out 
in  1851,  III,  358;  of  San  Francisco  in  1853,412; 
Evening  Bulletin,  463;  how  San  Francisco 
Herald  ruined  in  1856,  491,  492;  strife  among, 
for  state  printing,  IV,  161;  State  Capital  Re- 
porter, 180;  State  Journal  on  election  of 
iJnitca  States  senators  in  1857,  207;  secession, 
of  San  Francisco  attacked  on  news  of  Lin- 
coln's assassination^  392:  American  Flag,  its 
charges  of  corruption  in  1866,  and  result, 
400,  401 ;  repeal  of  litigant  organ  act  of  1870 
recommended,  502,  503;  San  P'rancisco  Daily 
Evening  Post,  its  charges,  and  result,  529, 530 ; 
Stockton  Herald  and  state  senator  David  Mc- 
Clure,  684;  charges  of  San  Francisco  Daily 
Evening  Post  at  extra  session  of  legislature  of 
1886,  and  its  reporters  excluded,  695;  Evening 
Journal,  Evening  News,  and  True  Califor- 
nian,  709. 

Newtown,  mining  locality,  III,  no. 

Newts.  II,  566. 

New  Year's  Point,  I,  75. 

New  York  Bar,  minine:  ramp,  III.  S2. 

New  York  on  the  Pacific,  proposition  in  1850  to 
locate  state  capital  at,  IV,  72. 

New  York,  portions  of  constitution  of  1849 
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copied  from  that  of,  II,  758;  rejected  civil 
code  of,  adopted,  IV,  508. 
Niagara,  United  States  frigate,  captures  Con- 
federate cruiser  Georgia  in  Civil  war,  IV, 
361. 

Niantic,  ship,  how  made  foundation  of  Niantic 
House  in  early  San  I'raiicisco,  and  cham- 
pagne buried  with  it.  III,  338 ;  burned  in  1851, 
355- 

Nicaragua,  William  Walker's  expedition  to 
(for  particulars,  see  Contents,  III,  xxxv),  770- 
806'^  Henry  A.  Crabb's  visit  to,  and  designs 
against,  806. 

Nicaragua  ship  canal  contemplated  since  days 
of  John  Quincy  Adams,  III,  783,  784. 

Nicaragua  transit  route,  Borthwick's  observa- 
tions on  travelers  crossing,  III,  230,  231 ;  con- 
tract for,  in  1849,  783»  784;  charter  rights, 
784,  785;  large  business,  785;  seized  bv  Wil- 
liam Walker,  and  how  manipulated,  785-788; 
falling  off  of  business,  788. 

Nicaraguense,  El,  newspaper  established  by 
William  Walker  at  Granada,  III.  783. 

Nicholas,  Peter,  experience  with  lynch-lawand 
the  courts,  III,  205,  296. 

Nichols,  H.  L.,  election  of,  in  1867  as  secre' 
tary  of  state,  IV,  403. 

Nicofaus,  settlement  of,  in  1842,  II,  73^. 

Nidever,  George,  finding  of  female  Indian  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  on  San  Nicolas  Island,  I,  796; 
arrival  in  18^4,  II,  280. 

Nieto,  Manuel,  controversy  with  missionaries 
about  irrigation  at  San  Gabriel,  I,  601;  Span- 
ish grant  of  Santa  Gertrudis  in  Los  Angdes 
county,  II,  74S. 

Nightingale,  John,  one  of  James  Lick's  trus- 
tees, IV,  581. 

Niles  in  Alameda  county,  railroad  connection 
with  Oakland,  IV,  490. 

Niparava  and  Qu**a>'ayp,  legend  of,  a  fabrica- 
tion, I,  275. 

Nixon,  Robert,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1856,  niuinniery  at  execution  of 
Hetherington  and  Brace,  III,  612,  613. 

Niza,  I*'alher  Marcos  de,  I,  55-60. 

Xizet,  Pierre,  killed  by  hulians  on  Mad  river, 
and  efforts  to  save  George  Daiiskin,  III,  926, 
928. 

**Nob  Hill"  in  San  Francisco,  residence  of  rail- 
road magnates,  tumult  of  sand-lotters,  and 
incendiary  dc^clarations  of  Dennis  Kearney 
on,  IV.  603,  604, 

Noble's  Pass  in  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  IV, 
169. 

Noboa,  Father  Diego,  arrived  in  1783,  1, 442. 
Nocedal,  Father  Jos^,  chaplain  of  ship  San 

Carlos  in  1776,  I,  399:  assists  in  erecting 

building  at  Mission  Dolores,  402. 
Noe,  James,  alleged  Mexican  grant  to,  of  island 

in  Sacramento  river,  pronounced  fraudulent, 

III,  700. 

Noe,  Jos^  de  Jesus,  elected  second  alcalde  of 
Verba  Buena  in  September,  1846,  II,  596; 
^rant  to,  of  Camaritas  near  Mission  Dolores 
in  1S40,  III,  381 ;  grant  to,  of  San  Migud 
ranchoat  San  Francisco  in  1845,  382. 

Noel,  .\lonzo  E.,  member  of  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1878-9,  IV,  638. 

Nome  Cult  Indian  reser\  ation,  and  Indians  at, 
in  1856,  III,  916  ;  Indian  chief  Weimah  at,  and 
his  good  conduct,  917. 

Nome  I-ackee  Indian  reserv  ation,  and  Indians 
at,  in  1S56,  111,916. 

Xon- Partisan  party,  movement  in  opposition  to 
Workinemen's  party  in  1^78,  and  what  ^vas 
done,  I V,  61  r-613 ;  delegates  to  constitutional 
convention  of  1878-9,  613,  614 ;  organization 
of  convention,  615, 6x6. 
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Nootchees,  Indians  near  Yoscmite  Valley,  111, 
842. 

Nootka.  Jnan  Perez  at,  in  1774,  but  failed  to 
land,  I,  367  J  Cook's  discovery  of,  671 :  Port- 
lock  and  Dixon  at,  677 ;  Meares  and  Colnctt 
at,  and  the  stir  tliey  niade,  678-681 ;  Martinez 
and  De  Haro  seize,  and  Enj^lish  vessels  there, 
683;  altercation  between  Martinez  and  Col- 
nett,  683;  Nootka  controversy,  683-687  : 
Nootka  convention,  688-690,  6(^-696;  iormai 
delivery  of,  by  Si>ain  to  En;^iand,  but  posses- 
sion found  not  worth  holding,  709, 710;  Amer- 
ican trade  with.  710. 

Nordhoff,  Charles,  account  of  wheat  raising 
and  agricultural  capabilities,  III,  870-872. 

Noriega,  Father  Matias,  chaplain  of  La  Prin- 
cesa,  exchanges  place  with  Father  Cambon 
of  Mission  Dolores,  I,  419 ;  called  from  Dolo- 
res to  San  Carlos,  440. 

Normal  School,  state,  extraordinary  return  of 
unexpended  appropriation  by  trustees  of,  in 
Perkins'  administration,  IV.  665. 

North  Anna,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  365. 

North  Beach  in  San  Francisco  in  Henry  Meiggs* 
time,  III,  434-436. 

North  Bioomfield,  mining  camp,  III,  82;  hy- 
draulic mining  at,  and  why  5rst  called  Hum- 

bug,  QO. 

North  Dome  in  Yosemlte  Valley,  111,  855. 

Northern  Mines  (for  particulars,  sec  Contents, 
III,  x-xii),  63-108. 

North,  Hampton,  city  marshal  in  1855,  attacked 
by  Evening  Bulletin,  III,  470 ;  part  in  remov- 
ing James  P.  Casey,  after  snooting  James 
King  of  VVm.,  from  cit^  hall  to  county  jail, 
483;  not  allowed  to  visit  Casey  In  vigilance 
committee  rooms,  511;  given  daguerreotype 
of  himself  and  Casey,  516. 

North  San  Juan,  mining  camp,  III,  82.  91. 

Northwest  Coast  Fur  Trade— see  F'ur  Trade, 
Northwest  Coast. 

Northwest  Coinpany  of  Montreal,  and  its  great 
business,  1,71^;  Alexander  Mackenzie's  mag- 
nificent plan  of  uniting,  with  Hudson's  Ray 
and  I'-ast  India  Coini»anies,  71S,  719;  connec- 
tion with  Astoria,  7.M-7J5. 

Northwest  Tassaj^'e,  Drake's  search  for,  I,  88; 
supposetl  Straits  of  Anian.  12^-1  j6;  Viscaino's 
search,  137-147;  Cook'ii  search,  670;  revival 
of  stories  about,  6«»<). 

Norton,  Kdward.  judaic  of  twelfth  district  court 
in  1856.  in,  501. 

Norton,  Myron,  imrt  in  meetinj^,  in  February, 
1849,  to  provide  new  government  for  San 
Frarjcisco,  II,  7uj;  in  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  1S49,  "i^^^  11^  \  candidate  for  justice  of 
supreme  court  in  iS.s.S,  IV.  174,  175. 

Notaries  Public,  appointed  bv  Governor  Mason, 
II.  <j73;  provideti  for  by  legislature  in  1S50, 
800;  Go\erm)r  Burnett's  opinion  that  they 
sh.)uld  be  elected.  IV,  (/j. 

"Noticias  "  of  l^'alher  Palou,  I.  450. 

Nuestra  Seii  >ra  tie  los  Dolores,  Mexican 
chun  b,  eiidower  of  Lower  Caliiornia  mis- 
sions. I,  .'S;. 

Nui^stia  Seiiora  tie  los  Rcmedios  at  San  I'Yan- 
cisro  in  I.  4  1.^. 

Nugent.  Jobri.  poll,  o  oHii  er.  111,4^4;  on  black 
list  oi  San  I'  lancisct)  \  igilance  committee  of 
iH;/..  5^.... 

Nugent,  Jobn.  proi)rietor  and  editor  of  San 
P'ram  isc  )  Herald  news[)aper,  III,  490;  posi- 
tion tow  .'iids  \  iv:ilan(  e  committee  of  1S56, 
4<>o;  Mli;it  Jamts  Kin^r  of  \Vm.  said  about 
him.  4<;",  491  ;  bis  f:u  ctiousness  about  the 
"commercial  interest,  "  and  ruin  of  bis  news- 
pafK-'r,  4QI.  402;  letter  to,  from  James  P. 
Cajsey,  516;  duel  with  John  Cotter  in  1852. 


IV,  330,  221 ;  candidate  for  finovemor  In  xS^ 
251;  candidate  for  United  States  senate  u 
x86i,  278,  279* 

Nuggets,  at  Kanaka  Creek,  III,  98;  at  Sooora 
ana  Columbia,  124 ;  in  general,  I4>-X45> 

Nunez,  Rafad,  leader  01  rebel  troops  of  Gov- 
ernor Figueroaat  Cape  San  Lncas  in  1832. 
how  carried  in  chains  from  San  Bias,  and 
executed  at  Guadalajara,  II,  165. 

Nutmeg,  Califomian,  trees,  II,  554. 

Nut  pines,  II.  554. 

Nye,  Michael  C.,  alleged  Mexican  jgrant  to,  ol 
four  square  leagues  of  land  on  Sacraniento 
river,  pronounced  fraudulent.  Ill,  700. 

Nye's  Ranch,  near  Marysville,  III,  91. 


OAKLAND,  endorses  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1856,  111,  550;  bid  for  erection  of 
sUte  capitol  at,  in  IV,  266;  railroad 

wharf  of,  built  out  to  deep  water  in  1863,  and 
effect,  3^ ;  Parlor  No.  2  0!  Native  Sons  of  the 
GoldenWest  at,  537;  Governor  Irwin's  veto 
of  bill  requiring  a  unanimous  vote  of  city 
council  to  allow  cars  to  run  on  paUic  streets, 
576:  citizens  memorialize  legisiatnre  of  1880 
against  proposed  anti-Chinese  lef^slation.653. 

Oakland  Water  Front  Company,  its  objects  and 
action.  IV,  489, 490. 

Oak,  Poison,  II,  556. 

Oaks,  II.  555. 

Oaths  of  allegiance,  statutes  of  1863  requiring, 
IV,  333. 

Oatman  family,  how  massacred  on  Gila  river 
by  Apaches,  except  boy,  Lorenzo,  who  es- 
caped, and  two  girls.  111.  894:  captivity  of 
girls  among  Apache  and  Mo]ave  Indians, 
death  of  Mary  and  rescue  of  Olive,  894-896. 

Oats,  production  of,  in  California  in  i8iS3,  IV, 
133. 

Oats,  wild,  II,  559' 

O'Brien,  James,  arrival  in  1838,  II,  280. 
O'Brien,  William  S.,  "bonanza  king"  so  called, 

IV,  549~55i' 
Obsidian  about  Clear  Lake,  III.  862. 
Occidental  Hotel  in  San  Francisco,  IV,  290. 
Occidental,  secession  newspaper,  edited  by 

Zachariah  Montgoraer>'  in  San  Francisco  in 

1865,  IV,  392. 
Ocomoremia,  Joaquin,  one  of  Joaquin  Murieta's 

banditti.  III,  733. 
O'Connor,  Michael  T.,  on  black  list  of  San 

Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III. 

560. 

O'Conor,  Charles,  candidate  for  United  States 
picsident  in  1872,  IV,  516.  517. 

Odeneal,  T.  B.,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs 
foi  Oregon,  ordered  to  remove  Modocs  from 
Lost  river  to  Klamath  Lake  reservation, 
and  how  he  attempted  to  do  it.  III,  943, 944. 

O'Donnell,  Dr.  Charles  C,  "sand-lots"  orator, 
arrested  for  inciting  riot,  IV,  605 ;  indicted, 
but  prosecution  dropped,  608,  609;  member 
of  constitutional  convention  of  1878-9,  and 
charges  a^inst,  634,  635 ;  cl<K:ted  coroner  of 
San  I'rancisco  in  18S4,  and  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor in  i8<S6,  704,  705. 

O'Doimell's  Bar.  mining  camp.  III,  93. 

O'Donoju,  last  viceroy  of  New  Spain.  I,  666. 

O'Farrell,  Jasper,  in  military  service  of  John 
A.  Sutter  in  1845,  H.  352;  survey  of  Yerlw 
Buena  in  1846.  and  "O'Farrell  Swing,"  596, 
5(>7 ;  employed  in  1847  to  lay  off  San  Fran- 
cisco beach-and-water  property,  636;  ap- 
pointed land  surveyor  by  Governor  Mason 
in  1847,  656;  state  harbor  commissioner  in 
1873,  and  resignation,  IV,  526. 
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Ogden  in  Utah,  how  made  common  terminus 
of  Central  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  railroads, 
iV,  493,  494. 

Ogier^  Isaac  S.  K.,  assemblyman  in  18^0,  bill 
against  immigration  of  free  negroes,  il,  806; 
early  resident  of  Sonora,  III,  126. 

Ojo  de  Agua  de  Figueroa  grant  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, III,  381. 

Ojo  de  Agua  in  Sonoma  county,  Limantour's 
fraudulent  claim  to,  III,  698. 

Old  Ladies'  Home  of  San  Francisco,  gift  of 
James  Lick,  IV,  581. 

Oldman,  Frederick,  killed  by  Rodman  M. 
Backus  in  San  Francisco  in  1855,  III,  5tx;, 

Old  People's  Homes  receive  money  from  state, 
iV,  588. 

Oliva,  Father  Vicente  Pasqual,  opposed  to  re- 
publican constitution  in  1827,  11,  87 ;  part  in 

B;rformance  of  play  of  Los  Pastores  at  San 
icgo,  501,  502. 
Olivera,  fgnacio,  sergeant,  I,  484. 
01ivera,Juan  Maria,  corporal,  1,  485. 
Olives,  of  San  Diego  celebrated  in  1815,  I,  637; 
at  missions  in  1834,  II,  207;  general  production 
of.  Ill,  875- 

Olney,  Peter,  early  justice  of  peace  at  Marys- 
vilic,  and  his  legacy.  III,  229,  230. 

Olompali,  Indian  village  near  Petaluma,  1,  496. 

Olvera,  Agustin,  substitute  member  of  depart- 
mental assembly  in  1845,  II,  399;  peace  com- 
missioner at  Cahuenga  in  Januaiy,  1847,  622. 

O'Meara,  John,  part  in  Democratic  state  con- 
vention of  i^,  IV,  153. 

Omnibuses  in  San  Francisco,  III,  426- 

Omotepe,  island  in  Lake  Nicaragua,  III,  797. 

Once  de  Abril,  Costa  Rica  brig,  taken  by  Lieu- 
tenant Fayssoux  for  William  Walker  in  1856, 

**One-e^^  Mose,"  Modoc  Indian,  III,  978. 

Oneida  mine.  III,  112. 

Onion  Valley,  mining  locality,  III,  05. 

Onions,  used  by  old  Californians,  11,  487:  Kil- 

burn's  crop  of,  in  Napa  valley  in  1851,  III.  86^; 

as  anti-scorbutic,  867;  Frank  Page  and  his 

onion  story,  867,  868. 
Ophir- Mexican  mine,  and  bonanza.  III,  159, 

IV,  541,  542. 

Orames,  Father  Cristobal,  assists  in  founding 
Purisima  mission,  I,  458. 

Oranges,  at  missions  in  1834.  207;  culture  by 
Americans,  III,  875:  production  of,  876. 

Orantes,  Andres  de,  I,  55. 

Orchards,  at  missions  in  1834,  11,  207;  of  old 
Californians,  474. 

Ordaz,  Father  Bias,  missionary  at  Purisima, 
part  in  defense  against  Indian  outbreak  in 
1824,  II,  61,  62;  opposed  to  republican  consti- 
tution in  1827,  after  swearing  to  it  in  1826,  87; 
his  story  of  misery  and  wretchedness  at  San 
Francisco  mission  in  1845,  3^2. 

Ord,  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C,  builds  fort  at  Monte- 
rey in  1847,  II,  630;  association  with  William 
T.  Sherman  and  William  H.  Warner  at  Sac- 
ramento in  18^8,  733,  7^. 

Ord,  Pacificus,  in  constitutional  convention  of 
X849,  II,  76^  769;  elected  judge  of  superior 
tribunal  of  justice  in  1849,  777- 

Order  of  Guadalupe— see  Guadalupe,  Our  Lady 
of. 

Oregon  Citv,  mining  locality,  III,  149. 

Oregonian  hunter  oflndians,  Lieutenant  Wise*s 
account  of.  Ill,  888.  8S9. 

Oregon,  name  given  to  supposed  river  by  Jona- 
than Carver,  I,  702;  Carver's  notions  alxjut 
it,  712. 

Oregon,  steamer,  arrival  of,  in  March,  1849, 
698. 

Oregon,  Territory  and  State,  discovery  of 


Columbia  river,  1, 701-703;  Lewis  and  Qark's 

overland  expedition  to  and  back,  713-718; 

story  of  Astoria.  720-726;  effect  of  war  of 

1812  and  treaty  of  Florida  upon,  72S-727;  calls 

out  troops  in  Modoc  war.  III,  a|6;  Peter  H. 

Burnett's  part  in  eariy  history,  IV  45-49. 
Oriental  Hotel  in  San  Francisco,  III.  472,  548: 

public  mass-meeting  in  favor  of  San  Francisco 

vigilance  committee  of  1856  at,  551-556. 
Orizaba,  College  of— see  College  of  San  Jos<  de 

Gracia  de  Orizaba. 
Orleans  Bar,  mining  locality  on  Klamath  river, 

III,  140;  Indian  troubles  at,  in  1856,  expedition 

against  Red  Cap  Indians, 914. 
Ormsby,  W.  M.,  pro()osition  in  1858  for  state  to 

relinquish  land  cast  of  Sierra  Nevada  to  form 

new  Territor>',  IV,  240,  241. 
"Oro  en  Paz,  en  Guerra  Fierro,"  111,  350. 
OroviUe,  mining  town,  III,  82;  early  history, 

100,  loi:  mining  laws  of,  ^i. 
Orphan  Asylums— see  Charitable  Institutions. 
Orphans,  Alcalde  Blackburn's  orders  for  care 

of  Gomez,  II,  660. 
Ortega,  Antonio  Maria,  member  of  territorial 

deputation  in  1827,  11,  89;  commissioner  of 

secularization  of  San  Francisco  Solano  mis- 
sion in  1835,  and  Father  Quijas'  complaints 

against,  209. 
Ortega,  Francisco  de,  voyage,  I,  152. 
Ortega,  Francisco,  member  of  first  provincial 

deputation,  II,  45. 
Ortega,  Ignacio,  opinion  about  site  for  Santa 

In^z  mission,  1,  491. 
Ortega,  Joaquin,  refused  permission  in  183110 

employ  foreigners  in  hunting  otters,  II,  134; 

member  of  territorial  deputation  in  1833,  180; 

substitute  member  of  departmental  assembly 

«"  1845,  399. 

Orte^,  Jos^  Francisco  de,  sergeant,  on  expe- 
dition in  search  of  Monterey,  and  at  discov- 
ery of  San  Francisco  bay,  1769,  I,  318;  at  San 
Diego  in  1770,  329:  detailed  to  escort  Father 
Palou  and  others  from  Lower  to  Alta  Califor- 
nia, 364:  why  not  present  at  second  Indian 
oulbreiik  at  San  Diego  in  1775,  370;  explora- 
tion in  1769  from  Point  San  Pedro  towards 
Point  Lobos,  and  report,  383,  384;  assists  in 
selecting  site  for  San  Fernando  mission,  484; 
lieutenant  at  San  Diego,  516;  letter  of  thanks 
to  Governor  Fages,  535;  lieutenant  of  Loreto 
in  1792,  546. 

Ortera,  J.,  Spanish  grant  of  Canada  de  la  Brea 
to,  II,  749. 

Ortega,  Jos^,  grant  of  Refugio  rancho  to,  in 
1813.  II,  749. 

Ortega,  Jos<5  Joaquin,  member  of  territorial 
deputation  in  1830,  II,  122;  part  in  expulsion 
of  Governor  Victoria,  144, 146;  draws  up  plan 
of  government  for  Alta  California  in  1832,  146, 
147' 

Ortega,  Maria  Soledad,  second  wife  of  Luis 
Antonio  Arguello,  II,  55. 

Ortiz,  quarrel  with  wife,  and  how  ordered  set- 
tled, II,  495. 

Osborn,  J.  W.,  connection  with  San  Francisco 
ayuiitamiento  town  sales  of  lots  in  1849.  III. 
389. 

•OscilKating  Tarquin"  in  Judge  Almond's  court, 
III,  223. 

Osgood,  Edward  S.,  part  in  San  Francisco  vig- 
ilance committee  of  1856,  III,  505, 

Osio,  Antonio  Maria,  member  of  territorial  dep- 
utation in  1830,  II.  122;  opposition  to  Govenior 
Victoria,  143,  144;  commissioner  of  Los  An- 
geles to  treat  with  Governor  Alvarado  in 
'837.  239.  240;  account  of  relations  between 
Alvarado  and  Valleio,  252;  member  of  recalled 
terntonal  deputation  at  Monterey  in  18^ 
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356;  substitute  delegate  to  Mexican  cong:ress 
in  1839,  263;  member  of  superior  tribunal  of 
justice  in  1840,  264;  statement  in  reference  to 
Isaac  Graham's  conduct  in  1840,  269. 

Writing  about  Californian  events.  "Osio 
manuscript,"  II,  389;  account  of  how  Aipistin 
V.  Zamorano  was  robbed  by  Micheltorena's 
soldiers  in  1842,  316;  substitute  delegate  to 
Mexican  confess  in  1843,  328;  named  fourth 
on  list  of  nominations  for  governor  in  1844, 337: 
fifth  on  list  in  1845,  3^7'»  second  minister  of 
superior  tribunal  of  justice  in  1845, 369;  alleged 
grant  of  Angel  Island  to,  pronounced  fraudu- 
lent, III,  700-702. 
Osos — see  Bears. 

Osuna,  Juan,  alcalde  at  San  Diego,  complaints 
against,  by  Indians  of  San  Dieguito  in  1839, 

ir  297- 

Otter,  ship,  of  Boston,  first  American  vessel  to 
visit  Caliiornia,  I,  620. 

Otters,  trade  in  skins  of,  by  Americans,  I,  620- 
622;  in  San  Francisco  bay,  626;  value  of,  and 
trade  of  Russians  in,  626;  Governor  Victoria 
on,  II,  13^,  1^;  Figucroa's  design  to  tax 
exports  of  skins,  162;  license  to  JoFd  Caslro 
and  Ramon  Estradi  to  employ  foreigners  to 
hunt,  177;  exportation  and  value  oi  skins  in 
1841-2,  478,  479- 

Ottingcr,  Douglass,  lieutenant  of  United  States 
revenue  cutter  Frolic,  in  command  of  schooner 
Laura  Virginia  on  voyage  in  1850,  III,  833; 
adventures  at  mouth  of  Kel  river,  833.  834; 
sees  waters  of  Humboldt  bay  from  ocean,  834; 
discovers  mouth  of  Klamath  river,  834. 

Ott,  J.  J.,  assays  of  first  Washoe  silver  ore,  III, 
157- 

Ouflahan,  D.  J.,  part  in  Workingmen's  party 

movement  in  1878.  IV,  613. 
Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe — see  Guadalupe,  Our 

Lady  of. 

Our  Lady  of  Loreto— sec  Lorcto,  Our  Lady  of. 

Ousley,  Cleorgc  VV.,  captain  of  Union  volunteers 
in  Huinbohit  county  in  iHO.',  and  attack  uikhi 
Li^lit's  Prairie,  III,  92.S,  y2c^;  ti^ht  on  Little 
river,  9^9;  part  in  Mountaineer  hatlalioii  in 
1863,931;  i)art  in  iorrinji;  Matilliu  Indians  of 
Hoopa  valk-y  to  surrender,  933;  takes  Bald 
Mountain  fort,  933,  93.}. 

Ousley 's  Bar,  niiniiii^  camn,  III,  83. 

Outfit  of  pioneer  miner,  111,  46,  47. 

Ovcrlan(f  Expeditions  and  Explorations,  road 
opened  from  Sonora,  I,  360;  Juan  Bautista  de 
Anza's  march  from  Altar  to  Monterey,  362, 
363;  second  march,  372;  Governor  Borica's 
attention  to,  59vS;  Jonathan  Carver's  travels 
and  fanciful  notions,  71 1,  712;  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  and  its  claims,  Samuel  llearne  and 
discoveries,  712,  713;  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
and  his  pioneer  overland  journey,  713. 

Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clarke, 
and  their  expedition  from  St.  Louis  to  mouth 
of  Columbia  and  back,  I,  713-718;  Zehulon  M, 
Pike  and  travels,  718;  XLicken/ie's  niajjnifi- 
cent  plan  to  secure  British  supremacy,  718, 
719;  claims  of  United  States  and  the  Missouri 
Fur  Company,  719,  7-";  John  Jacob  Astor, 
and  his  prf)jects,  72t>-7.'6;  connection  of  his- 
torv  of  northwest  coast  with  California  and 
F'hJrida  treaty,  7^7. 

Jedcdiah  S.  Smith,  and  his  first  overland 
party  to  Calitornia,  11,  k><>-i<\i,  caravan  trade 
in  scrai)i-s  and  nuilcs  with  New  Mexico,  i.s.S; 
overland  j'>uriu'y  of  Santa  Anna's  nu'ssciiKer 
frofii  Me  xico  to  M<>ntere>  in  forty-fu  e  da> s, 
19);;  Ciovrrnor  Alvarado's  at  count  of  ininii- 
i^ration,  28};  by  ^vay  nf  New  M«"xico,  3y'; 
immigration  from  18.} i  to  1844,  and  ticie  not 
to  be  stayed,  331-333;  first  large  train  from 


Missouri  in  1841,  331;  journey  thenceforward 
not  considered  formidable,  332;  Dr.  John 
Marsh's  account  of,  in  1845,  375;  Mexican 
measures  a^piinst,  in  1845  '*^7.  4i^. 

Immigration  of  1847  and  1848,  II.  677;  routes 
chosen,  677, 678;  Donner  party,  and  suti'erinKs 
678-681;  crossing  the  plains  111  1849,  7*^1 
mates  of  immigrants  at  admission  of  state 
into  Union,  819,  820;  organization  and  char- 
acter of  trains,  III,  231-243;  relief  of  suflcriiii^ 
immigrants  in  1852,  IV,  128,  129;  start  of  over- 
land mail  routes,  C.  T,  Ryland's  report  on 
passes  in  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  camels 
and  dromedaries  as  against  fast  horses  and 
stage-coaches,  169,  170;  Governor  Latham  in 
iS6oon  overland  mail- route  and  railroad,  2(>o; 
mail  stages  and  pony  express,  267-269:  route 
traveled  by  immigrants  in  early  days,  IV, 
448,  449. 

Overland  mail  route,  subject  before  le^slaturc 
of  185^  IV,  169;  stage  line  connecting  San 
Francisco  and  St.  Louis  by  southern  or 
Butterfield  route  in  185S,  266,  267;  daily  m^il 
by  way  of  Salt  1-ake  in  1S61,  289,  200;  fifrt  call 
of  California  troops  in  Civil  war  intended  to 
guard,  324. 

Overton,  A.  P.,  member  of  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1878-^,  IV,  638. 

Oviedo,  P'ather  Vicente,  spiritual  adviser  of 
Raous.set-Boulboii,  at  and  beiore  executioii, 

^III,  753,  754.  , 

Owen*sLake,  II,  537. 

Owl  in  constitutional  convention  of  1S7S-9,  and 

levity  occasioned,  IV,  634. 
Owls,  II,  564.  565. 

Ox-cart  of  old  Califomians.  II,  477. 

Oxen  in  Califoniia  in  1853,  IV,  133. 

Oxley,  John,  effort  to  prevent  lynch-law  execu- 
tion of  John  S.  Barclay  at  Columbia  in  1855, 
III,  302-304. 

Oxon  Company,  project  in  iS5Stoluni  Klamath 
river  into  the  Sacramento,  IV,  240. 

Oysters,  II,  567;  cultivation,  propajjation.  aiid 
growth  of  eastern,  in  San  I'laiu  isct.»  bay,  III, 
205. 


PABLO,  Dumb,  Lower  Califoniian  Indian,  I, 
276. 

Pacheco,  Ignacio  and  Pablo,  residents  north  oi 
San  Francisco  bay  in  1846,  II,  428. 

Pacheco,  Romiialdo.the  elder^  substitute  mem- 
ber of  territorial  deputation  in  1S27,  II. 89:  mar- 
riage with  Ramona  Carrillo  at  San  Diei^o  ir. 
1825,  89,  90;  comandante  of  Santa  Barbara  in 
1829,  captured  by  Solis  conspirators,  aiul  re- 
leased, no;  how  he  pursued  conspirators  to 
Monterey  and  arresteil  Soils,  Hcrrera.tlucrra 
and  others,  iii;  as  captain  of  Santa  Barkira 
trooi)s,  joins  Governor  Victoria  in  1851,  un- 
heeded advice  to  Victoria,  140;  hisbraver>, 
and  how  killed  byjosc*  Maria  Avila,  141. 

Pacheco,  Romualdo,  twelfth  stale  governor, 
nominated  and  elected  lieutoiiant-j;ovenior 
in  1871,  IV,  4(/j:  prevented  by  Democnits  (rotn 
appointing  staiulinjij:  ctnniniltees  oi  senate  or 
1871-2,  504;  leave  of  absence  to.  in  1S72.  >•  4; 
bt  comes  governor  on  resi.L;natioii  of  B^>^''.^. 
in  I-'ebruary,  1875,  sketch  of  earlier  li:^, 
and  previous  offices.  5^14,  535. 

.\<lininistration  of  (tor  particulars,  see  Coti- 
tents,  IV.  xxxv),  535.-550;  candidale  t'lr 
lieuti  nant-;4t»vcrnor  m  1875,  ^kXv^  cKcltti  t«» 
cf>n  irc^s  in  1876,  took  his  sVat,  Init  aitcr- 
wartl.s  unseated,  577;  elected  t<.)  coii;^r(  ss  in 
1870,  6}5;  re-eU;cted  to  congress  in  iS^c,  658 

Pacheco,  Salvio,  substitute  member  of  tcrrito- 
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rial  deputation  in  1830,  II,  96;  member  of 
territorial  deputation  in  1835,  213;  substitute 
member  of  departmental  assembly  in  1843, 

Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  IV,  648. 
Pacific  Express  ofllce  in  San  Francisco  in  1856, 
III,  4S«>.  481. 

Pacific  Fur  Company,  and  settlement  at  Astoria, 
I,  7J0-727. 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  steamers 
and  passengers.  III,  45J-458;  opposed  to 
Central  Pacilic  railroad,  IV,  474:  attack  upon 
wharf  of,  by  rioters  from  sand-lots  in  1877, 
S'A  599;  renewed  threats  of  sand-lotters,  607, 
6u8. 

Pacific  News,  newspaper,  started  in  Au^st, 
184Q,  II,  731. 

Pacific,  one  of  first  rejfular  Nicara^^a  steamers, 

III,  785. 

Pacific  railroad  fund,  IV,  469. 

Pacific  Railroads — see  Railroads. 

Pacific  Republic,  talked  about  in  1848,  1849  ^n<i 
1856,  III,  557,  ^75;  Governor  VVeller's  talk 
about,  in  i860.  IV,  255;  not  contemplated  by 
people  of  California,  284. 

Padilla,  Father  Juan  de,  I,  69. 

Padilla,  Francisco,  compels  Luis  Castillo 
Negjete  to  relinquish  political  command  of 
Lower  Califoniia  in  1842,  II,  311. 

Padilla,  Juan  N.,  resident  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco bay  in  1846,  II,  428;  part  in  murder  and 
mutilation  of  Cowie  and  Fowler  in  1846,  442; 
alleged  Mexican  grant  to,  of  five  square 
leagues  of  land  in  Marin  county,  pronounced 
fraudulent,  III,  700. 

Padres,  Jos^  Maria,  appointment  as  governor 
in  1828,  and  why  he  tailed  to  become  gover- 
nor, II,  122;  representations  against  Spaniards 
in  1830,  and  how  Governor  Victoria  was 
directed  to  look  into  them,  126;  Victoria's 
report  against,  and  his  schemes  for  robbing 
missions,  127;  at  San  Francisco  and  Bodega, 
128,  129,  135;  appointment  as  military  chief  in 
1S33,  190;  connection  with  Jos^  Maria  Hijar, 
**LosmopolitanCompany"  and  other  schemes, 
and  their  failure,  181-197;  how  suspended 
and  sent  out  of  country  by  Governor 
Figueroa,  190-201. 

Page,  Bacon  Ac  Co.,  burned  out  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1851,  III.  354;  opening  of  house  in 
1850,  443;  composition  of  firm,  444;  failure  in 
1855,  445.  446. 

Page,  Daniel  D.  and  Francis  W.,  Ill,  444; 
onion  story,  867,  868. 

Page,  Gwin,  visits  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1856,  on  behalf  of  David  S. 
Terr>%  III,  5S6,  588. 

Page,  Horace  F.,  elected  congressman  in  1872, 

IV,  517;  re-elected  in  1875,  566;  also  in  1876, 
577;  in  1879,  645;  and  in  1880,  658. 

Page,  Robert  C.,  bid  for  erection  of  state 
capitol  on  his  ground  in  San  Francisco  in 
i36o,  IV,  266. 

Painting,  cultivation  of.  in  California,  IV,  716. 

Pajaro  river.named  by  discoverers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco bay  in  17619,  I,  382. 

Palace  Hotel  in  San  Francisco,  commenced  by 
William  C.  Ralston  and  finished  by  William 
Sharon,  IV,  554.  556. 

Pala,  Indian  settlement,  ordered  by  Governor 
Figueroa  in  1831  incorjwrated  with  San  Luis 
Rey,  II,  205;  pitiable  condition  of  Indians  at, 
in  1840.  303. 

Palma,  Yuma  Indian,  what  he  had  to  do  with 
Father  Garces.  I,  424,  425;  ring-leader  in 
destruction  of  Colorado  missions,  433. 

Palmer,  Cook  &  Co.,  banking  house  of  San 
Francisco,  111,  443;  weathers  storm  of  Black 


Friday  in  1855, 447;  g«ts  possession  of  assets  of 
Adams  &  Co.,  449,  450;  how  retained  most  of 
them,  452;  obloquy  that  followed,  453;  attacked 
by  James  King  of  Wm.  in  FWening  Bulletin, 
468,  409;  connection  with  Henry  Bates,  state 
treasurer,  in  1856,  662;  interest  in  Bolton  & 
Barron  or  Santillan  land  claim  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, 696:  interest  in  Benito  Diaz  land  claim 
in  San  Francisco,  701;  handling  of  money 
paid  by  United  States  for  custom-house  block 
in  San  Francisco  in  1854,  IV,  167;  how 
interested  with  Henry  Bates,  defaulting  state 
treasurer,  199. 

Palmer,  Cyrus,  assemblyman  in  1863,  alleged 
attempt  to  bribe,  IV,  335-337. 

Palmer,  George,  killed  by  John  Thomlcy  at 
Sonora  in  18^1,  III,  286. 

Palmer,  Joseph  C,  of  Palmer,  Cook  &  Co., 
complaints  to  San  Francisco  vigilance  com- 
mittee of  1856,  of  unreasonable  search  of  his 
residence,  and  prompt  attention  paid  to 
subject.  III,  525,  526;  charge  of  attempting  to 
bribe  state  senator  Elisha  T.  Peck  m  1854, 
IV,  146-148. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  British  premier,  action  In 
reference  to  seizure  of  Mason  and  Slidell  on 
British  mail  steamer  Trent  in  1861,  IV  307; 
inimical  to  Union  cause  in  Civil  war,  361, 

Palms  at  missions  in  1834,  II,  207. 

Palo  Alto,  battle  of,  II,  456. 

Palo  Alto  in  Santa  Clara  county,  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jr.  university  at,  IV,  676. 

Palomares.  Ignacio,  captured  at  battle  of  San 
Buenaventura  and  imprisoned  in  1837,  II. 
250-25A;  substitute  member  of  departmental 
assembly  in  1845,  399;  joins  in  abuse  of  Jos< 
Castro  in  1845,  412. 

Palomares,  J o.s<,  in  first  provincial  deputation, 
II,  4^;  one  of  first  to  claim  state  entitled  to 
administer  temporalities  of  missions,  56. 

Palou,  Father  Francisco,  friend,  companion, 
and  biographer  of  Father  Junipero  Serra,  I, 
301-304;  at  San  Francisco  Xavier  mission 
and  president  of  F"ranciscan  missions  of 
Lower  California,  312;  letter  from  Junipero 
at  San  Diego,  316;  prepares  to  deliver  over 
Lower  California  missions  to  Dominicans  and 
leave  for  Alta  California,  352. 

Journey  to  Alta  California,  I.  364,  365;  act- 
ing president  of  missions  of  Alta  California 
during  Junipero's  absence  in  Mexico,  365; 
how  received  at  San  Carlos,  365,  366;  in  com- 
pany with  Rivera  y  Moncada,  makes  survey 
of  San  Francisco  in  1774,  and  plants  cross  on 
Point  Lobos,  3S9 ;  accompanies  Bruno  de 
Heceta  to  San  Francisco  in  1775,  and  visits 
cross  on  Point  Lobos,  393;  names  Lake 
Merced,  393;  named  by  Junipero  as  mission- 
ary for  San  Francisco,  304 ;  assists  in  found- 
ing San  Francisco  presidio,  403;  founds  Mis- 
sion Dolores,  ^05 ;  intercourse  with  Junipero, 
411,443;  attends  death  bed  of  Father  Murguia 
at  Santa  Clara,  and  assists  in  dedication  of 
his  new  church,  444. 

At  death  bed  of  Junfpero,  I,  446-448  ;  writes 
biography  of  Junipero  at  San  Francisco,  450; 
character  of  his  literary  work,  *' Vida  "  and 
•*  .\oticias,"  450:  appreciation  of  Jun/pero, 
451 ;  fills  Junipero's  place  as  president  of  mis- 
sions till  17S6,  then  becomes  guardian  of  Col- 
lege of  San  Fernando  in  Mexico,  and  dies 
there  in  1794,  452. 

Pan,  and  its  use  in  mining.  III.  47,  48. 

Panama,  city  of,  William  Walker,  after  expul- 
sion from  Nicaragua  in  1857,  not  allowed  to 
enter,  or  remain  on  isthmus.  III,  803,  804. 

Panama  railroad,  construction  and  opening  of. 
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Ill,  453;        value  of,  before  Pacific  railroad 

opened,  TV,  464. 
Panama,  steamer,  arrival  in  August,  1849,  11, 
eneaged  in  removing  Indians  from 

Humboldt  bay  to  Smith  River  reservation  in 

i86:z,  111,  929. 
Paper,  Governor  Bigler's  recommendation  of 

tules  for  making  printing.  IV,  170,  171. 
Paragon,  schooner,  stranded  at  Crescent  City 

in  1850,  111,  834. 
Paraiso  Springs,  111.  862. 

Paraje  de  Santiago  raccho  in  Los  Angeles 
county,  II,  749. 

Pardons,  Governor  Weller's  remarks  in  i860 
about  bis,  IV,  355;  Latham  on  indiscriminate 
use  of,  by  his  predecessors,  258 ;  Downey's 
sparing  use  of,  282:  Low  on  subject  of.  372, 
396;  Booth  on,  526,527;  acts  in  relation  to, 
^27 ;  Pacheco  s,  535,  536;  In^in's,  583:  Work- 
ingmen's  party  platlorm  on,  6x1;  Working- 
men's  proposed  constitutional  provision 
abolishing  pardoning  power,  617  ;  provisions 
of  constitution  of  1879  as  to,  630;  Perkins* 
many,  and  what  he  had  to  say  about  them, 
666 ;  Stoneman  s  many,  reflections  on  sub- 
ject, 688. 

Paredes  y  Arrillaga,Mariano,  Mexican  g[enerai, 
leads  movement  against  Santa  Anna  m  1845, 

II,  361;  leads  movement  against  United  States 
In  1846,  396,  397  {  temporary  president  of 
Mexico,  and  war  inevitable,  3<;7. 

Parker,  Edward  H.,  furnishes  arms  to  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  111, 
730. 

Parker  House,  position,  cost,  and  rent  of,  in 

1849,  II,  721;  111.  34^ ;  burning  of.  350. 
Parker's  directory  ol  San  Francisco  in  1852, 

III,  424. 

Parker,  W.,  proposition  in  1850  to  locate  state 
capital  at  New  York  on  the  Pacific,  IV  72. 

Park's  Bar,  mining  camp,  III,  82,  83. 

Parks,  William  H.,  candidate  for  secretary  of 
state  in  1S6C).  IV,  403,  404:  assenihlyman  and 
speaker  in  iS8i,  valedictory  at  extra  session 
of  1S81,  663;  assemblvman  ami  si.>eaker  in 
18S5,  687. 

Park,  Thomas  B.,  arrival  in  1S35,  II.  280. 

Park,  Treii«)r  \V.,  attempt  to  cajnure  People's 
paity  in  San  I'"raiK  isco  in  1S56,  III,  63S  ;  can- 
didate for  United  .States  senate  in  1.H63,  IV, 
335-33«- 

Parlors  of  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West,  IV, 
537;  of  Native  Dau^jhters  of  the  (iolden 
West,  537. 

Parnassus,  Mount,  in  San  Francisco,  Sutro's 
forest  on,  IV,  5,64. 

Parron,  l-ather  Fernando,  I,  3t>;;  at  San  Diego 
mission,  3i>i,  329. 

Parrot,  John,  killed  by  Peter  Nicholas  at 
Columhia  in  1853,  III.  295,  296. 

Parrott,  John,  UnittHl  States  consul  at  Mazatlan 
in  1S42,  connei  tion  with  raising  of  American 
flag  by  Commodore  Jones,  II,  318;  imports 
granite  from  China  for  building  in  San  I'*ratj- 
cisco  in  iSsi.  Ill,  411  ;  refusal  to  aid  Page.  Ka- 
con  cS:  e?o.  in  18^5,  446J  favors  San  Francisco 
vigilance  <  (^mmlttee  ol  1856,  s^x^  .S<>i. 

Parsons.  I.evi,  judge  of  fourtli  district  court, 
opinion  in  Harris  vs.  IJrenliam  case,  III,  4()H; 
controverss  with  William  Walker,  and  re- 
sult, 7S7  ;  Walker's  efforts  to  impeach  him, 
75S,  IV.  7fi. 

Partidos  in  1839,  II,  25:  in  1845,  367,  368, 

Partnerslii][>s  and  jiartnersor"  pards  "  in  early 
niining  times.  Ill,  253,  254. 

Paso  de  Harlolo  ou  San  (iabriel  river,  II.  151. 

Paso  de  Bucareli,  I,  3f>x. 

Paso  Robles,  I,  481 ;  Springs,  III,  S62. 


Passes  by  railroad  or  transportation  companies 

to  public  ofhcers  prohibited  by  constitution 

of  1879.  IV,  633. 
Passports,  Governor  Fagcs*  orders  as  to,  I, 

530*  ^3* ;  decrees  of  empire  ai:d  republic  r<^ 

quiring,  in  1823  and  1824,  11,  71,  72;  of  New 

Mexican  immigrants,  330. 
Pastores,  Los,  dramatic  play  of  the  shepherds. 

performed  at  Sau  Diego  on  Christmas  eve, 

"•501.  5«2. 
Pasture  commons  in  pueblos,  I,  523. 

Patent  centrifugal  gold-washer  and  California 

chrysolite,"  111, 
Patent  medicines,  111,  246,  247. 
Patents  to  mining  ground,  III,  369,  270. 
Patema,  Father  Antonio,  at  Santa  Barbara 

mission,  1,  456. 
Paterson,  A.  Van  R.,  dected  justice  of  supreme 

court  in  1886,  IV,  7«o,  701,  704,  705. 
Patrick,  William,  arrival  in  1844,  11,  332. 
"  Patrons  of  In<lustr>'  " — see  Grangers. 
Patterson,  General  Robert,  part  in  Civil  war. 

IV,  ^07. 

Paty,  John,  arrival  In  1837,  II,  aSo;  captain  of 

bark  Don  Quixote,  355. 
Paulding,  Hiram,  admiral  of  United  States 

flag-ship  Wabash,  how  and  why  broke  up 

Wniiam  Walker's  second  expedition  against 

Nicaragua,  111,  805. 
Paulding,  Joseph^  arrival  in  1832,  II,  279. 
Pa-Utah  County,  including  laree  part  of  present 

state  of  Nevada,  as  proposed  in  1S53,  iV,  191, 

192. 

Payne,  conspiring  assassin  with  J.  Wilkes 
Bocrth— see  Powell,  Lewis  M. 

Payne,  Theodore,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigi- 
lance committee  of  1851,  111,  315 ;  visits  vif^i- 
lance  committee  of  1856,  on  Sehalf  of  David 
S.  Terry,  586. 

Payeras,  Father  Mariano,  at  Purfsima  mission 
in  1813, 1,  459  ;  president  of  missions  in  1815. 
sounds  note  of  alarm  against  Russians  in 
1817,  494 ;  prefect  of  missions  in  i82'\  deatli  in 
i"^2^,  501 ;  thanks  of  king  of  Spain  to,  for  aid 
and  assistance,  660;  swears  to  indei)endence 
and  empire  in  1822.  II,  44  ;  contract  as  prefect 
in  1823  with  Hartnell  for  trade  in  hides  and 
other  products,  72. 

Peace  commission  to  settle  Modoc  Indian 
troubles,  III,  948,949. 

Peace,  James,  arrival,  II,  276. 

Peaches,  III,  876. 

Peachy,  Archibald  C,  city  attorney  of  San 
Francisco  in  18J9,  action  ou  charges  of  Hor- 
ace Hawes,  III,  390;  volunteers  to  serve 
against  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee 
011856,  496  ;  negotiations  for  release  of  Davi<l 
S.  Terry,  5&;;  assembl>'nian  in  iSs2,  in  favor 
of  introducing  slaves  from  south,  IV.  98. 

Peacock,  United  States  sloop-of-war,  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1836,  1,  317,  318. 

Pearce,  George,  state  senator  in  1S64.  result  of 
refusal  to  vote,  IV.  378;  resolutions  in  iS(;> 
endorsing  President  Johnson.  398;  resolutioi  > 
in  186S  against  reconstruction  acts  ot  con- 
gress. 420,  421. 

Pea  Rid^e,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  309. 

Pearl  Fishers  (for  particulars,  see  Contents. 
I,  xiii),  148-161. 

Pearls,  liow  Our  Lady  of  Lorcto  was  coveretl 
with,  from  head  to  fo«:>t,  I.  555;  how  "  l.a 
Peregrina  "  given  to  queen  of' Spain,  and  her 
return,  556,  557. 

Pears,  III,  876. 

Pearson.  Robert  H.,  manner  of  securing  crew 

of  steamer  Oregon  in  1849,  I'.  ^Ni>. 
Pearsons.  Hiram,  purchaser  at  Peter  Sniitfi 

sale  in  San  Francisco,  attempt  to  take  forci- 
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Ue  possession  of  land,  and  iieht  involving 
death.  Ill,  663. 
Pease,  E.  T.,  on  bond  of  Chris.  Lilly  to  San 
Francisco  vig:ilance  committee  of  1856,  111, 
616. 

Peas,  price  of,  in  1788, 1,  534 ;  cultivation  of,  at 
missions  in  1815,  641. 

Peck,  EUsha  T.,  state  senator  in  1854,  charge 
of  attempted  bribery  against  Joseph  C.  Pal- 
mer, IV.  146-150. 

Pedraza,  Manuel  Gomez,  secretary  of  state  of 
Mexico  in  182^  recommends  makine  Califor- 
nia a  penal  colonjr,  II,  88 ;  elected  Centralist 
presicient  of  Mexico  in  1827,  but  prevented 
from  holding  office,  xai :  president  for  short 
period  in  1832  under  **  Plan  of  Zavaleta,"  178. 

Pelicans,  how  Indians  itook  advantage  of,  I, 
365 ;  in  general,  II,  566. 

Pelton,  John  C,  superintendent  of  schools  of 
San  Francisco  in  1856,  III,  636. 

Pemberton,  General  John  C,  part  as  Confeder- 
ate in  Civil  war,  IV,  3^7,  358. 

Pefia,  Cosme,  nominated  prefect  of  second  dis- 
trict in  18^9,  but  not  confirmed,  II,  259,  262; 
proclamation  of  reasons  for  arrest  of  Isaac 
Graham  and  crowd  in  xSio,  269. 

Pe&a,  Dofta  Rosa  de  la,  enaower  of  Lower  Cal- 
ifornia mission,  I,  232,  287. 

Pefta,  Manuel,  Felipe  and  I^^cio,  residents 
north  of  San  Francisco  bav  in  1846,  II,  428. 

Penal  colony,  attempt  to  make  California  a.  II, 
88,  89 ;  indignation  in  California  on  subject, 
J  Ml  "5- 

Pendleton,  George  H.,  candidate  for  United 
States  vice-president  in  1864,  IV,  388. 

Pennsylvania  Engine  House  in  San  Francisco, 
III,  568. 

Pennsylvania  mine,  III,  146. 

PeAon  Blanco,  mining  locality.  III,  136;  mother 
lode  at,  145. 

Pensacola,  United  States  war  vessel,  part  in 

fmtting  down  San  Francisco  sand-lots  riots 
n  Z877,  IV,  597;  parade  of  marines  and  sail- 
ors in  San  Francisco,  5^. 
Penuriousness  and  parsimony  rare  in  early 

days.  Ill,  196-198. 
People^s  Independent  party — see  Dolly  Varden 
party. 

People's  Party  of  San  Francisco,  rise  of,  III, 
638,  630;  success,  639-641;  reforms  of  (for 
particulars,  see  Contents,  III,  xxxi),  650-66^; 
Its  excellencies,  and  how  it  went  down  in 
1867,  IV,  540. 

Peppers,  red,  common  use  of,  by  old  Califomi- 
ans,  11,  j&T. 

PequeAo,  Mariano,  one  of  Sol  is  conspirators, 
in  1829,  sent  off  to  Mexico,  II,  109,  113, 114. 

Peralta,  Domingo,  his  reason  why  manes  and 
tails  of  mustang  stallions  were  never  cut  off, 
III,  878. 

Peralta,  Ignado,  substitute  member  of  depart- 
mental assembly  in  1843,  II,  329. 

Peralta,  Luis,  corporal,  8ur\'eys  site  of  Santa 
Cruz  mission  in  1791,  I,  461  ;  assists  in  foun- 
dation of  Santa  Cruz  mission,  461,  4C2;  ser- 
geant in  1805,  puts  down  Indian  outbreak  at 
San  Jos<  mission,  612;  Spanish  grant  of  San 
Antonio  rancho  in  Alameda  county  to,  749. 

Pereira,  Joaquin,  Portuguese  doctor,  accuses 
Jos<  Antonio  Carrillo  of  rebellion  in  1840,  and 
Carrillo's  answer,  II,  266. 

Perez,  Jos*,  substitute  member  of  territorial 
deputation  in  1833,  II,  180. 

Perez,  Tuan,  commander  of  ship  S>an  Antonio 
in  1769, 1,  310;  on  second  expeailion  in  search 
of  Monterey,  320;  arrival  at  San  Diego  on 
fourth  voyage  of  San  Antonio,  345,  346;  con- 
ference with  Junipero  Serra  about  proceed- 


ing to  Monterey,  348,  349*.  voyage  in  San 
Carlos  from  San  Bias  to  Loreto,  355 ;  becomes 
captain  of  ship  Santiago,  361,  366;  arrival  at 
San  Diego  ana  Monterey,  361, 366 ;  vo>-age  to 
northwest,  and  discovery  of  Queen  Charlotte 
Island,  366,  367 ;  death,  ^75. 

Perez,  Juan,  illiterate  administrator  of  San 
Fernando  mission  in  183^  II,  29^;  major- 
domo  of  San  Juan  Capistrano  mission,  303. 

Pericues,  Indians  of  Lower  California,  1,  228, 
267. 

Perkins,  George  C,  fourteenth  state  governor, 
nomination  and  election  in  1879, 1^,641,644; 
sketch  of  previous  life,  647,  648 ;  inaugural, 
648,649. 

Administration  (for  particulars,  sec  Con- 
tents, IV.  xxxix),  648-666;  appointments  of 
regents  01  state  university  that  were  not  con- 
firmed, 675. 

Perkins,  Richard  F.,  state  senator  in  1862, 
resolution  for  confiscation  and  arming  of 
slaves  of  secessionists,  IV,  296;  bills  to 
repeal  acts  excluding  testimony  of  negroes 
and  mulatcoes,  341. 

Perkins,  Thomas  H.,  transport  ship,  arrival 
with  portion  of  Stevenson's  regiment  in  1847, 
II.  633. 

Perley,  Duncan  W.,  admitted  by  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856  to  consult  with 
David  S.  Terry,  III,  586 ;  challenge  of  David 
C.  Broderick  in  1859,  and  why  declined,  IV, 
222,  223. 

Pdrouse,  La — see  La  P^rouse. 

Perry,  Commodore  M.  C,  takes  Tobasco  and 
Tampico  and  bombards  Vera  Cruz  in  1846, 
II,  646;  opening  of  trade  with  Japan  by.  III, 
432. 

Perry,  Jacob,  on  black  list  of  San  Francisco 

vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  55^. 
Peru,  Henry  Meiggs'  railroad  building  career 

in,  III,  4^0,  441. 
Peruvian  bark  Eliza,  question  of  liability  of 

state  for  damage  to,  while  in  charge  of  San 

Francisco  pilot,  IV,  125-127. 
Pesquiera,  Ignacio,  governor  of  Sonora,  action 

in  reference  to  Henry  A.  Crabb's  filibuster 

expedition.  III,  809. 
Petaluma  creek,  examined  by  Quiros  in  1776, 1, 

404. 

Petaluma  Indians  at  war  with  Libanttlogomi 

Indians  in  1823, 1,  496. 
Petaluma  Valley,  as  seen  from  Monte  Diablo, 

II.  534. 

'Peter  Smith  sales"  of  San  Francisco  property, 

III,  ^98-401. 

Petersburg,  fighting  around,  in  Civil  war,  IV, 

^365.366,386. 

Petroleum,  II.  550. 

Petticoat  Slide,  name  of  mining  camp,  II,  736. 

Peyran,  Stephen,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigi- 
lance committee  of  1851,  III, 

Peyri,  Father  Antonio,  assists  in  founding  San 
Luis  Rey  mission  and  first  missionary  there, 
I,  486,  487 ;  able  and  zealous  character,  487  • 
takes  oath  to  Mexican  republic,  president  of 
missions  for  short  time  in  1829,  505  ;  member 
of  Governor  Echeandia's  convocation  at  San 
Diego  in  1826.  II,  84 ;  in  favor  of  republican 
constitution,  87 ;  description  of  his  mission 
of  San  Luis  Rey  in  1829.  517-519;  retirement 
from  California  in  1X32,  521. 

Pe>'ton,  Bailey,  attempts  to  reconcile  Governor 
Johnson  and  General  Sherman  with  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III, 
535f539;  speech  in  favor  of  committee  at 
Oriental  Hotel  mass-meeting,  551-554 ;  intro- 
duction of  fraudulent  ballot-box  as  "orator 
of  the  occasion,"  555;  visits  committe  on 
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behalf  of  David  S.  Terry,  586.  5.S7 ;  city  attor- 
ney, and  not  favorable  to  William  sliaron's 
call  for  resignation  of  all  officers  in  1856,  615. 

Phelan,  A.  J.  F.,  connection  with  payment  by 
United  States  of  Indian  war  claims  of  1850 
and  1851.  IV,  186. 

Phelps,  Timothy  G.,  candidate  for  United 
States  senate  in  1861,  IV,  279;  and  in  1863, 
his  friends  in  "wardrobe  business,"  335-338; 
congressman  in  1862  and  1863,  36C;  candidate 
for  governor  in  1875,  566. 

Phelps,  William  D.,  captain  of  American  ship 
Moscow  at  Saucelito  in  1846,  and  what  he 
saw  of  Bear  Flag  men,  II,  448,  449. 

Philadelphia  Bill  on  drunken  carouse  in  1849, 
ill,  165,  166. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  I,  81,  134  ;  Philip  III  ,  137, 
148;  Philip  IV.,  151 ;  Philip  V.,  180,  198,  ao6, 
24§.  ^6. 

Philippine  Islands,  discovery'  and  trade  with 
(for  i>articulars,  see  Contents,  I,  x,  xi),  79-94. 

Phillips,  John  G..  in  charge  of  slate  arms  on 
way  from  Benicia  to  San  Francisco  when 
seized  by  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee 
of  1856,  III,  567 ;  swears  to  complaint  for 
piracy  against  John  L.  Durkee  and  Charles 
Rand,  641. 

Phillips,  Samuel,  constable  of  Sonora,  and  how 
he  aetectetl  Edward  C.  (>rifliths,  murderer  of 
Joseph  Heslep.  III.  297. 

"Philosopher,  The,'  or  phrenology  In  the 
mines.  Ill,  218,  219. 

Phi^ps,  George,  first  settler  at  Georgetown.  Ill, 

**Phcenix  John" — see  Derby.  George  H. 

Phoenix  <iuart/.-null,  murders  by  Joaquin  Mu- 
rieta  at,  III,  719. 

Phrenology  in  the  mines,  III,  218,  219. 

Phylloxera,  bill  in  Ic^jislalure  of  1875-6  to  pro- 
tect vineyards  against,  IV.  574. 

Physical  gi-ography,  gt'<»lo\;y  botany  and  zo- 
ology (tor  i)articuiars,  sec  Contents,  11.  xxviii, 
xxix),  3^'v-5(>>i. 

Physical  g«.  o^r.iphy  of  Lower  California — see 
Lower  Caliloi  nia. 

Physirians,  a  skiiliul  one  at  Qucr<5taro  attends 
jiinipcro  Serra.  I,  351  ;  I'ablo  Soler  at  Monte- 
rey in  17^2,  54(>-,si'<;  few  diseases,  fewer 
physii  ians  and  haixlK  any  drugs.  614;  how 
Governor  Borica  in  i7'/>  prohibited  barbers 
from  bloo<l  letting,  61 1 .  Soler's  operations 
and  (  ures.  Oi.};  h<»w  a  sailor  deserter  set  up 
at  Santa  Barbara,  adniinistered  prescriptions 
in  aguardiente,  and  did  a  brisk  business.  II, 
157;  Kafael  Telles'  luck  in  the  absence  ot 
army  <lo«  tors,  ^V^  :  Governor  Micbeltorena's 
attempt  to  fix  ebart;es  of.  3.1 1. 

IMi  eoIo.  I<"ailK  i  l-  nuK-isi  (»  Maria,  work  foi  and 
in  Lower  Caliiornia,  1.  i6>>-i<>S,  216,  2  vS. 

I'irhberty,  Jobn,  I,  107-ioij. 

IMrhilin^iie  bay  I,  I4«j, 

l'icbilini;ues.  I.  15'). 

Pickett,  ("barles  Iv.,  si)eaker  on  sand-lots,  ar- 
rested for  iiK  itinsj  mob.  IV,  0<>5  :  imiicted  tor 
conspiracy  and  rktt,  but  jirosecution  dropped, 
6<»K.  (.0.;. 

"Pick  li-indle  brii^ade.  '  organized  by  William 
T.  Coleman  in  San  l*  rani  isc<^.  and  how  it  put 
(low  ti  sand-lots  anti-Chinese  riots  in  1877,  IV, 

Pico,  Andres  protest  of  Indians  of  S.in  Luis 
Rev  mission  a.L;ainst,  I,  741);  captured  at  bat- 
tle <it  San  r.uenaventura  in  1S37,  and  im- 
prisoned, II.  i5(>-25;^;  trouble  he  made  tor 
insj)ei  tor  Hartnell  in  1840  at  San  Luis  Key 
mi'^sion,  y.^y,  304;  commissioner  in  1H15  for 
finil  disposition  of  mission  ]»roj)erties.  }^\\ 
Caliiornian  munitions  of  war  turned  over  to, 


by  Governor  Pico,  his  brother,  In  Jolv,  1846, 
577 ;  caiKurod  in  August,  1846,  and  released. 
585 ;  in  command  of  revolted  Califomians  at 
San  Pasqual,  613;  in  command  at  capitula- 
tion of  Cahuenga,  623;  lands  and  poverty, 
753 ;  alleged  Mexican  grant  to,  of  deven 
square  leagues  of  land  in  Calaveras  county, 
pronounced  fraudulent,  III,  700;  assembly- 
man in  1859,  proposition  to  carve  out  of 
southern  counties  a  "Territory  of  Colorado," 
IV,  241. 

Pico,  Antonio  Maria,  substitute  member  of  de- 
partmental junta  in  1839,  ^i!  ^"d  of  de- 
partmental assembly  in  1845,  399. 

Pico,  Dolores,  sergeant  at  Monterey  in  1S17, 
suspects  designs  of  vessel  flying  British  col- 
ors, I,  646;  part  in  defense  of  Monterey 
against  Buenos  Ayres  insurgents  in  1818.  6;,J. 

Pico,  Doi^a  Eustaquia  Gutierrez,  mother  of  Pio 
and  Andres,  death  in  January,  1846,  II,  400. 

Pico,  Francisco,  alleged  Mexican  jgrant  to, 
of  eight  square  leagues  of  land  in  Calaveras 
county,  pronounced  fraudulent,  III,  701. 

Pico,  lesus,  violation  of  parole,  caf^ure,  trial, 
condemnation  to  be  shot,  and  pardon  by  Fre- 
mont, II,  602,  603. 

Pico,  Jos<  Antonio,  sergeant,  rumored  complic- 
ity in  conspiracy  against  government  in  1834, 
II,  194. 

Pico,  Jos<  R.,  captain  of  Native  Califomians,  in 
service  of  United  States  against  Indians  in 
northwestern  counties  in  Civil  war  time.  III, 
934. 

Pico,  Patricio,  Javier,  and  Miguel,  Spanish 
grant  to,  of  San  Jos^  de  Grucia  or  Sirai  ran- 
cho  in  Santa  Barbara  county,  II,  748. 

Pico,  Pio,  fifth  and  thirteenth  Mexican  gover- 
nor, protest  of  Indians  of  San  Luis  Rev  mis- 
sion against,  in  1840, 1,  740;  member  of  terri- 
torial deputation  in  1830,  II,  part  in 
expulsion  of  Governor  Victoria  in  1831,  138- 
145 ;  installed  as  political  chief  and  temporary 
governor  of  Alta  California,  145.  146;  Eche^ 
andia's  dissatisfaction,  refusal  to  recognize, 
designation  as  '*Seiior  vocal  presidenle."  and 
"citi/en  Pio  Pico,"  and  threats  against,  146, 
147;  temporary  suspension  oi  quarrel.  147. 
U8  ;  expedicnle  of  charges  against  \  iclori:i, 
148,  149;  renewal  of  quarrel,  Agustin  V. 
Zaniorano's  counter-revolution,  and  military- 
movenienls,  149-152. 

Three  governors,  such  as  they  were,  at 
onetime,  ami  how  peai  e  was  preserved,  II. 
152.  153;  deimuciations  of  Spaniards  and 
cons])iring  iorcigners.  153;  how  and  wliy 
foreign  element  became  inii»ortant  factor  in 
country,  154-159;  member  of  territorial  depu- 
tation in  1H33.  iSo;  demands  action  ai^ainsl 
Jos<:-  Maria  Hijarand  Jos^  Maria  Padres  in 
i'^35.  199.  200;  not  able  to  attend  territorial 
deputation  in  1839,  256;  named  tliird  on  list 
of  nominations  ft)r  constitutional  governor  in 
1839.  259;  member  of  deparlmental  junta  in 
1839.  263. 

Proposition  to  change  capital  from  Mon- 
terey to  Los  Angeles  deieaied  in  l^4l^  and 
his  disgust,  II,  264;  brought  to  leims  for 
contemptuous  conduct,  265;  trouble  made  by, 
as  ex-administrator  of  San  Luis  Key  inissiiin 
for  inspector  Hartnell  in  1H40,  how  he  man- 
aged mission  and  its  dei)endeneies  Pala  and 
Tem«5cula,  303,  304;  elected  primer  vocal 
(first  member)  o(  departmental  assembly  in 
1843.  renewal  in  1844  of  attempt  to  remove 
capital  to  Los  Angeles,  and  failure,  337,  338": 
comandatite  of  extra  squadron  of  niililia  nt 
Los  Angeles  in  1S44,  343;  calls  departmental 
assembly  together  at  Los   Angeles,  which 
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becomes  the  capital  in  January,  1845,  deposes 
Governor  Micheltorena,  and  becomes  gover- 
nor for  second  time,  350,  351,  354,  355. 

Administration,  as  thirteenth  and  last 
Mexican  governor,  first  as  gobernador  in- 
terino  and  afterwards  gobernador  propie- 
tario,  controversy  with  Narciso  Botello, 
action  in  reference  to  mission  properties, 
opposition  to  Jostf  Castro,  and  measures 
against  Bear  Flag  revolution  (for  particulars, 
see  Contents,  II,  xx-xxiii),  357-414;  action  in 
reference  to  war  with  United  States,  459-^61; 
Commodore  Sloat's  message  to,  on  raising 
American  flag  at  Monterey,  570;  his  orders, 
calls  departmental  assembly,  proclamation, 
and  escape  into  Mexico,  574,  577-579.  585- 

Return  to  California  in  1848,  and  impru- 
dence in  still  calling  himself  governor,  II, 
670,  671:  orders  for  his  arrest  superseded  by 
news  of  treaty  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  671; 
part  in  reference  to  California  achives,  742; 
lands  and  poverty,  573;  grant  by,  of  San 
Miguel  ranch  at  San  Francisco  to  Jos^  de 
Jesus  No^  in  1845,  III,  382;  alleged  grant  by, 
of  Bolton  and  Barron  or  Santillan  claim  to 
land  in  San  Francisco.  696. 

Piece  clubs  and  extortion  against  candidates 
for  office,  act  of  1878  to  prevent,  IV,  589. 

Pieras,  Father  Miguel,  assists  Father  Juni'pero 
Serra  in  founding  San  Antonio  mission,  their 
conference,  I,  341. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  services  as  general  at  battle 
of  Contreras,  II,  648;  as  president  of  United 
States,  refuses  to  interfere  with  San  Fran- 
cisco vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  578, 
579;  changes  membership  of  land  commis- 
sion in  1853,  6r)j;  Gadsden's  purchase  under, 
742;  vote  for,  in  California  in  1852,  IV,  134. 

Picrcy,  Charles  W.,  assemblyman  in  1861. 
quarrel  and  duel  with  Daniel  Showalter,  ana 
killed  bv  him,  IV,  279. 

Piety  Hill,  name  of  mining  camp,  II,  736. 

Pike,  Zebulon  M.,  travels  in  interior  of  conti- 
nent, I,  718. 

Pilarcitos  creek  water  brought  into  San  Fran- 
cisco, IV,  290. 

Pilar,  El,  rancho  of,  Spanish  grant  of,  to  Jos^ 
Dario  Arsruello  not  presented  to  land  com- 
mission. It,  748. 

Pillow,  Fort,  reported  massacre  at,  in  Civil 
war,  IV,  362. 

Pillow,  General  Gideon  J.,  at  battle  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  II,  6^7;  and  Contreras,  648;  part  as 
Confederate  in  Civil  war,  IV,  311. 

Pilot  Hill  nugget,  III,  143. 

Pilot  Peak,  mining  locality,  III,  98. 

Pilots,  provided  for  by  legislature  of  1850,  II, 
802;  question  of  liability  of  state  for  damage 
to  vessels  by.  IV^  125-127;  complaints  of 
whaling  vessels  in  early  years  against 
charges  of,  rates  exacted,  i68,  169;  rates  re- 
duced in  1855,  corruption  in  1859  to  pro- 
cure legislation  favorable  to,  and  result,  243. 

Pimaria,  1,  247,  248. 

Pifiadero,  Bernardo  Bernal  de,  I,  154,  155. 
Pindray,  Marquis  de,  influence  on  Raousset- 

Bouibon,  III,  728-730;  expedition  to  Sonora, 

and  result,  730;  his  death,  730,  731. 
Pineda,  Mateo,  appointed  by  William  Walker 

minister  of  war  in  Nicaragua,  III,  794. 
Pine  Grove,  mining  locality.  Ill,  98. 
Pine  Log,  mining  locality,  III,  122. 
Pine  Tree  mine,  ill,  112,  133,  134;  mother  lode 

at,  145. 
Pines,  n,  553,  554.     .  . 
Pinole  as  Indian  food,  I.  781. 
Pinos,  Point,  discovery  of.  by  Cabrillo,  I,  74; 

Viscaino  at,  141;  Governor  Portoli's  first 


expedition  at,  326,  32S;  second  expedition  at, 
330;  how  the  sentinel  on,  caused  an  excite- 
ment at  Monterey  in  1816,  643;  situation  of, 

Pintc^^^arcdo,  dishonors  domestic  hearth  of 
Francisco  Bernal  in  1789,  I,  535;  expeUed 
from  public  service,  536. 

Pioneer  Land  and  Loan  Bank,  failure  of,  IV, 
537. 

Pioneers,  character  of,  III,  44,  45;  restlessness, 
47«  50.  51;  steadiness  and  industry,  61,  62; 
in  the  mines,  107,  xo8;  influence  upon  future 
of  state,  161;  difference  between  miners  of 
1848  and  1849  and  later,  162,  171-176;  difler- 
ence  between  those  going  from  and  those 
coming  to  California.  230,  231;  as  compared 
with  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West,  IV, 
536. 

Pioneers  of  1769, 1,  too,  310. 

Pioneers,  Society  of  California— see  Society  of 

California  Pioneers. 
Pioneer,  steamer,  II,  731. 
Pio  Pico— see  Pico,  Pio. 

*' Pious  Fund  of  the  Califomias,"  its  begin- 
nings, I.  287,  288;  Governor  Echeandia's 
plans  for  using,  for  purposes  of  convents  and 
education  of  clergy,  II,  99;  project  in  Mexico 
in  1831  for  seizing,  131;  projects  in  1833  of 
using,  for  purposes  of  secularization  of  mis- 
sions, what  It  consisted  of,  how  invested, 
and  calculations  of  its  amount,  182;  legisla- 
tion in  reference  to,  183;  bishop  of  the  Cali- 
fornias  to  have  charge  and  care  of,  306;  how 
it  was  diverted  and  m  effect  confiscated  by 
Santa  Anna  in  1842,  308;  wisthil  regards  still 
directed  to,  in  1845,  381;  remnants  of,  ordered 
to  be  transmitted  to  bishop  by  Mexican 
congress  in  April,  lais,  but  nothing  done 
before  bishop's  death  in  1846  and  American 
occuoation,  386,  387. 

Piper,  William  A.,  elected  to  congress  in  1875, 
IV,  566. 

Pique,  Madame,  hall  in  San  Francisco  in  1856. 
111.  571. 

Piru  creek,  discovery  of  gold  at,  in  1842,  II,  312. 
Pitic,  Plan  of,  its  object,  character,  and  main 

features,  I,  578-580. 
Pit  river.  III,  136. 

Pittsburg  Landing,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV. 
3". 

Pixley,  Frank  M.,  refusal  to  serve  against  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  i8p6.  III, 
496;  attorney-general  in  1862,  opinion  on 
temporary  adjournment  of  legislature  to  San 
Francisco  on  account  of  flood,  IV,  295;  op- 
poses "boycotting"  resolutions  in  Ami 
Chinese  state  convention  of  1886.  702;  pro- 
curement of  nomination  by  American  parly 
of  John  F.  Swift  for  governor  in  1886,  and 
how  Swift  rejected  it,  703,  704. 

Placer  County,  subsidy  act  for  Central  Pacific 
railroad.  IV,  467,  469;  controversies  with 
railroad,  482-484;  how  it  sold  out  to  railroad. 
484. 

Placerville  and  Sacramento  Valley  railroad, 
scheme  to  run  opposition  to  Central  Pacific 
railroad,  and  its  failure,  IV,  481. 

Placerv  ille,  discovery  of  gold  at,  by  William 
Daylor  in  1848,  III,  67,  68-  at  first  called  Dry 
Diggings,  68;  the  lynch-Iaw  executions  that 
caused  it  to  be  called  Hangtown,  68-70; 
rivalry  with  Coloma.  county  seat  of  El  Do- 
rado county,  70;  gold  under  cabin  floors  of, 
71,  72;  progress  and  importance  of,  72,  73; 
Hangtown  creek  at,  74;  ri\'alry  with  Dia- 
mond Springs  and  Georgetown,  74,  76;  par- 
ticulars of  first  executions  at,  274;  hanging 
of  Irish  Dick  at,  377,  278;  sympathy  with  San 
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Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  495: 
on  sta^e  ana  wagon  road  from  Folsom  to 
Virginia  City  in  Nevada,  IV,  475;  Sacra- 
mento Valley  railroad  extended  to,  475. 
Plan  de  Gobicrno  for  California  in  1824,  II,  57, 
58. 

Planked  streets  of  early  San  Francisco,  III,  340. 
Plank  roads — see  Roads. 

Plan  of  Iguala,  I,  664;  object  and  features  of,  II, 
43- 

Plan  of  Pitic — see  Pitic,  Plan  of. 
Plan  of  Za>'aleta,  II,  178,  179. 
Platinum,  II,  549. 

Plaza  in  San  Francisco— sec  Portsmouth 
Square. 

Pleasant  Flat,  station  on  I>eer  creek,  III,  84. 
Pliego,  Roderigo  del,  officer  at  Santa  Barbara, 

arrested  for  complicity  in  Solis'  rebellion  but 

released,  II,  110. 
Plow  in  old  Califomian  times,  I.  282,  II  ^72. 
Pluck  and  perseverance  in  mining,  III,  199- 

201. 

Plumbc,  John,  project  for  transcontinental 
railroad  in  1838,  I V,  447. 

Plum,  Charles  M.,  one  of  James  Lick's  trus- 
tees, IV,  582. 

Plums,  III.  876. 

Pluton  river  at  Gevsers,  III,  862. 
Pobladores  in  pueUos,  I.  423,  424. 
Poblano,  Indian  of  Lx)wer  California,  I,  19,$, 
195- 

"  Pocketing"  legislative  bills,  IV,  714. 
Poets,  Calilornian,  IV,  716. 
Pohonochees  Indians  near  Yosemite  Valley, 
111,  842. 

Pohono  or  Bridal  Veil  fall  in  Yosemite  Valley, 
III.  842,  847. 

Poinsett,  Joel  R,,  United  States  minister  to 
Mexico  in  1828,  complaints  to,  about  Jede- 
diah  S.  Smith's  presence  in  California,  and 
his  reply,  II,  103. 

Point  Arena,  II,  S30. 

I'dint.  Klack— see  lilack  r»)int. 

I'oint  ('one  epoion.  discovery  by  Cabrillo,  I,  74; 
Visraino  at,  141;  (iovernor  Portola  at,  326. 

Point  Lohos,  Pedro  Faj^es  and  Father  I'alou 
plant  cross  on,  in  1774,  I,  3S<> ;  visited  in  1775 
!)y  Father  Sanla  Maria,  392;  by  Rivera  y 
Moncada,  l-^ather  i'alou  and  Campa  Coz  in 
1775,  393;  by  Jnarj  Bautista  An/a,  Father 
Font  aiul  Jos(^- Joacjuin  Morapa  in  March, 1776, 

M;  marine  telegraph  station  and  signals  at, 
.  349.  457. 
Point  Lonia— see  Loma,  Point. 
I'oinl  of  Pines— see  IMnos.  I'oint. 
rt.int  Reyes,  I.  HS^j^,    14:^-141.  attenij)t  of 

I'edru  Fa>^es  ami  h'athcr  Cresi>i  to  reach  in 
3*^7  j  situation  of,  II,  539. 
Point  Sal,  I.  6«k;. 

Point  San  Pedro— see  San  I'etlro  Point. 
Poison  oak,  II.  556. 

poker  1-lat,  mining' <^iHn p.  II,  736.  111,97. 
Pohu  k.  Joel  S..  clatni  to  N'erba  I'.iiena  Island  in 

San  l'"rajicisri)  hay.  Ill,  70'. 
I'olk,  (ienrral  Leotiidas,  j>arl  as  Confederate  in 

Civil  war,  killed  in  Geor^;ia  in  18O},  IV,  ^Si, 

3,S2. 

Polk,  I.  I..,  expelled  from  San  I'rancisco  vig- 
ilance coininillee  of  iHsO.  HI. 

Polk.  James  K.,  president  of  I'nited  Slates, 
action  ill  reganl  to  sentence  at^ainst  John  ('. 
I'reniont  hs  <  ourt -martial,  II.  6ji  ;  la>s  (iov- 
ernor Mason's  rep<irt  of  (lis(i>very  «)t  gold 
before  j)eopl<'.  (>)3;  message  on  snhjecl  of 
government  for  California.  7"t.  702;  l>a\'id 
C.  Hroderii  k's  services  in  favor  of,  for  pres- 
ident in  1S44,  1^.  I'M- 


Police  court  of  eariy  San  Pnmdstei  m,  461, 

462. 

Politics,  first  political  meeting:.  Democratic,  11. 
7^2 ;  corruption  of  San  Fraodsco.  just  before 
vigilance  committee  of  x856»  111,  460-462; 
parti«  in  1851,  IV,  80,  81 ;  Democratic  tri- 
umph in  1851,  81,  82;  Isaac  B.  Wall,  speaker 
of  assembly  in  1853,  on  Democracy,  ijj,  134 ; 
triumph  of  Democrats  over  Whigs  m  1852 
and  185^  134,  135;  David  C.  Broderick's 
struggle  in  1854  to  bring  on  election  for  United 
States  senator  one  year  before  proper  time. 
144-151 ;  Broderick's  persistence  and  anti- 
slavery  views,  151,  152;  Democratic  state 
convention  of  1854,  disorderly  proceedings, 
and  split,  152-156. 

Disintegration  of  Whig  party.  IV.  173: 
rapid  rise  of  Know  Nothing  party,  and  early 
successes,  173;  efforts  to  unite  Democratic 
factions  m  1855,  and  triumph  of  Know 
Nothings,  173-175;  Settlers',  Miners'  and 
Temperance  parties  in  1855,  174:  Know 
Nothing  address  to  public  in  1855,  175, 176; 
national  party  rancor  in  1856,  189;  James  T. 
Farley's  firebrand  resolution  against  Nathan- 
id  P.  Banks,  189,  190;  campaign  and  dectioa 
of  President  Buchanan  in  1856,  193;  effect 
upon  Know  Nothing  or  American  party, 
194. 

Broderick's  triumph,  how  he  became 
United  States  senator,  anti- Buchanan,  anti- 
Lecompton  and  anti-slavery  fight,  speeches, 
duel  with  David  S.  Terry,  and  death  (for 
particulars,  see  Contents,  IV,  xxiii  xxiv), 
201-229;  Lecompton  or  chivalry  triumph  of 
1S58  and  1859,  2A^\  William  Holden's  anti- 
Broderick  resolutions,  in  1859,  249-251 ;  chiv- 
alry triumph  of  1859,257.  2^^  presidential 
campaign  of  i860,  and  Republican  triumph, 
271-273;  California's  devotion  to  Union  with- 
out compromise,  278:  effect  of  Civil  \iar  on, 
290.  291;  growth  of  Union  sentiment,  296; 
Union  sentiment  of  legislature  of  1S63,  329; 
stale  conventions  of  1863,  352.  353;  Union  dd- 
egates  to  national  convention  of  1S64  in- 
structed to  vote  for  Lincoln,  38S;  presiden- 
tial nominations,  campaigns  and  elections  of 
1S64,  3S«.  3«9- 

Split  in  Union  party,  "gerr^-mandering"  of 
state,  "short-haiis  "  and  "long- hairs."  con- 
ventions and  election  of  1865,  defeat  and  de- 
cline of  '*  Conness  stock,"  IV,  393-396;  ques- 
tions of  reconstruction  of  southern  states  in 
Califoinia  legislature,  397-399;  ITnion  con%'en- 
tion  of  1S67,  and  how  manipulated  to  defeat, 
403,  404;  Democratic  triumph  of  1S67.  404; 
consideration  of  reconstruction  acts  of  con- 
gress in  legislature,  420-422;  Democratic  tri- 
umph of  1S69,  425. 

Anti-railroad  feeling  a  factor  in,  IV.  491, 
496-498;  Republican  and  anti-railroad  tri- 
umph in  1871,  499,  500;  defeat  by  I>emocrats 
of  new  apportionment  bill  in  1872,  513;  na- 
tional conventions  of  1S72,  and  Republican 
triumph,  516,  517;  Grangers  organization 
and  principles,  5^7-519;  Dolly  Varden  party 
its  success  in  1873,  sudden  collai>se.  51Q 
^S2();  Democratic  triumph  of  1875.566;  pres- 
idential campaign,  and  Republican  triumph 
of  1876,  576,  577;  anti-Chinese  movements, 
^•S6,  5S7;  question  about  inauguration  of  Pres- 
ident Hayes,  592.  , 

San  F"rancisco  "sand-lots"  riots  and  Work- 
inRnien  s  party,  IV,  594-600;  principles  of. 
601;  early  successes,  610;  platform  and 
j)led]k?:es,  Sro.  811;  Non- Partisan  movement. 
61 1-613 ;  conventions  of  1S79,  and  Repub- 
lican triumph,  641-645;  position  of  Repub- 
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licans  tow-ard  new  constitution  of  1879,  655, 
presidential  campaign  of  z88o,  Califor- 
nia's vote  Demo^Tatic,  657,  658;  Deuiocralic 
triumph  in  1S82,  667 ;  Republicans  join  with 
Democrats  at  extra  session  of  1884, 682 ;  pres- 
idential campai£:ii,  and  Republican  triumph 
0(1884,685,686;  state  conventions,  platforms, 
and  election  of  1886,  700-705;  reflections  on 
political  changes,  720. 

Pollock,  Edward,  leader  of  the  poets  of  Cal- 
ifornia, IV,  716. 

Pollock,  Louis,  associate  of  Isaac  Gmhani, 
arrested  and  sent  to  Mexico  in  1840,  II,  273. 

Poll  tax,  imposed  in  1850,  II,  801,  802;  Work- 
ingmen's  proposed  constitutional  provision 
against,  IV,  617. 

Pomo  Indians,  and  their  different  ranchcrias, 
730,  731- 

Pompadour,  Madame  de,  I,  251. 
Pompompasus  or  Three  Brothers  in  Yosemitc 

Valley^  III,  853. 
Pomponto,  Indian  neophyte  of  San  Francisco, 

shot  at  Monterey  for  murder  in  1S24,  II,  80. 
Ponchos,  II,  ^88. 

Ponwatchee  Indian  rancheria,  near  Wawona, 
surprised  and  taken  by  Mariposa  battalion 
in  1851,  III,  842,843. 

*'  Pony  Bob,"  pony  express  nder,  IV,  26S. 

Pony  express,  establishment  of.  in  1860,  first 
mail  brought,  famous  riders,  IV,  266-26;. 

Pool,  Thomas  B,,  under  sherilT  of  Monterey 
county  in  1858,  execution  of  Jos^  Anastacio, 
and  correspondence  with  Governor  Weller, 
IV,  236;  connection  with  robbery  of  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.,  and  murder  of  J.  M.  Staples  in 
1864,  conviction  and  execution  at  Placcrville 
in  1865,  389,  390. 

Poor  laws,  not  reached  by  legislature  of  1850, 
II,  805. 

Poonnan's  Creek,  mining:  locality,  l!l.  95. 
Poo-see- na-chuc-ka,  Indian  name  of  Cathedral 

Rocks  in  Yoseraite  Valley,  111,  S55. 
Pope,  General  John,  part  in  Civil  war,  IV,  300, 
316,  317. 

Pope,  William,  arrival  in  1827.  II,  27S. 

Population,  of  Califofnia  from  1803  to  1810,  de- 
crease of  Indians,  1, 611 ;  of  Lr>s  Anj;eles  from 
1781  to  1820,  615,  616:  of  San  Jos^  from  1777  to 
1815,  6r6,  617  ;  of  California  from  1810  t«>  1816. 
ana  how  distributed,  618;  in  1815,  as  reported 
by  Governor  Sola,  640;  I^  Pt rouse's  esti- 
mate in  17S6,  and  Vancouver's  in  17;;.  741; 
ncoph>-te,  as  shown  by  records  in  i7';5.  741 : 
as  shown  by  records  in  18  >5,  i8i«>,  1818  and 
1830,742;  estimates  of  Mexican  census  of  1831, 
and  Dy  Wilkes  and  Robinson  in  i8;2,  742; 
estimate  of  Duflot  dc  Mo!r.\s  in  i>^42,  743; 
census  of  1826,  and  character  of  inhabitants, 
U,  88. 

White  population,  Dr.  John  Mar  h's  esti- 
mate in  1845,  II,  375  ;  in  1S46,  iis  distrihutiun 
and  growth,  469;  at  eleclion  on  .\ni;ust  i, 
1810,  710;  proposition  for  census,  in  consti- 
tutional convention  of  i8.iy,  defeatevl.  ^74; 
estimate  of,  on  admission  of  Califoriiia  mto 
Union,  819,  820;  III.  43,  41;  of  San  I-'ranc  isco 
in  1849  '^SOf  335.  343".  rapid  increase  in 
San  Francisco,  376,  377;  »»  ii>52,  4^3  ;  i\S3. 
412;  how  San  Francisco  more  than  doubled 
annually  in  early  years,  421;  of  Indians  in 
various  counties  and  in  stnte,  91C;  Chinese 
in  1848,  1849,  1850  and  1851.  IV,  98,  i/j;  Chinese 
accessions  in  1S52,  loi,  108,  109;  Chinese  in 
1854,  III;  increase  of  general  population  in 
1852,  and  numbers  in  1853,  132,  133;  acces- 
sions in  time  of  Civil  war,  290. 
Population  of  Lower  California,  Indian,  in  1767, 
1^268;  white,  in  176S,  285;  neoph>le,  in  1795, 


as  shown  by  records,  741 ;  estimate  in  1831, 

74i. 

Porciuncula  river  at  Los  Angeles,  I,  433,  434. 

port  CosLa,  shipping  point  on  transcontinental 
railroads,  IV,  491. 

Porlel  de  Casanate,  Pedro— see  Casanate, 
Pedro  Portel  de. 

Porter,  Admiral  David  D.,  part  in  Civil  war, 
IV,  319,  357 ;  taking  of  Wilmington,  385. 

Porter.  Charles  B.,  state  senator  in  1863,  reso- 
lutions approving  Lincoln's  emancipation 
imu  hiniation,  IV,  329;  "  Porter  primary  dec- 
tion  law,"  402;  defeats  attempt  to  change 
name  of  Monte  Diablo  to  Kahwookum,  402. 

Porter,  James  M.,  member  of  constitutional 
convention  of  1878-9,  vote  against  constitu- 
tion, IV,  638. 

Porter,  Nathan,  state  senator  in  1878,  death, 
and  election  of  John  W.  Bones  as  successor, 
IV,  610. 

Port  Hudson,  surrender  of,  by  Confederates  in 
Civil  war,  IV, 

Port  ilia,  Pablo  de  la,  commander  of  Mazatlan 
troops  sent  to  California  in  1819,  I,  658:  one 
of  Monterey  junta  to  swear  to  independence 
and  empire  of  Mexico  in  1822,  II,  44 ;  cam- 
paign against  Indians  in  Tulare  county  in 
1824,  II,  63,  64;  joins  in  pronunciamiento  and 
inarch  against  Governor  Victoria  in  1831, 
139, 140 ;  meeting  of  opposing  forces  near  Los 
Angeles,  deadly  conflict  between  Romualdo 
Pacheco  and  Josd  Maria  Avila,  withdrawal  of 
Portilla's  forces,  141,  142;  letter  to,  by  Gov- 
ernor Figueroa  in  1833  about  Indian  troubles 
at  San  Diego,  169;  report  as  commissioner 
of  San  Luis  Rey  mission  in  1834  on  condition 
of  enfranchised  Indians,  189^  190;  directed  by 
Figueroa  to  assist  in  quieting  rebellious  In- 
dians, 194,  195 ;  takes  part  of  Carlos  Antonio 
Carrillo  against  Governor  ^Mvarado  in  1837, 
2;8. 

Portlock  and  Dixon,  voyage,  I,  677. 

Portola,  Caspar  de,  first  Spanish  governor  of 
California,!,  2^3:  part  in  expulsion  of  Jesuits 
from  Lower  California,  253-256;  march  to 
.\lla  California,  311-316;  first  expedition  in 
.s -arch  of  Monterey,  317;  intention  to  abandon 
c.>untr>'.  how  changed,  323-325;  details  of  first 
expedition  in  search  of  Monterey,  3:^6-328; 
second  cxi>C(lition  in  search  of  Monlcrey,  329- 
331  ;  how  he  ftmnded  prcr.idio  of  San  Carlos 
de  Monterey,  and  forwarded  dispatch  to  vice- 
roy and  visitador-general,  332;  how  turned 
over  military  command  to  Pedro  I'\iges, 
and  sailed  for  San  Bias,  333;  at  site  of  San 
Antonio  mission  in  1761;,  3:59,  310;  adminis- 
tration as  first  governor  of  the  Califomias, 
501 ;  character,  anilities,  and  success,  510, 511. 

Portsmouth  Square  in  San  Francisco,  hanging 
of  John  Jenkins  on,  in  1851,  III,  319-321;  graded 
and  fenced  in  1854,  talk  of  crystal  palace  on. 
430,  431 ;  funeral  services  of  David  C.  Brod- 
erick  on,  IV,  229. 

Portsmoiith,  t'nited  States  sloop-of-war,  at 
Verba  Buena  in  i8.<6.  II.  439,  457,459. 

P«>rtugal,  division  of  world  between  Spain  ami, 

I,  S2. 

Portuguese.  I.  82.  83. 

Port  Wine  mining  locality.  Ill,  82,  07.  98. 

"Posey,"  Modoc  Indian,  murderecl  by  Orego- 

nians,  III,  977. 
Post,  Gabriel  11.,  connection  with  San  Francisco 

ayuntamiento  ton  n  s/.lcs  of  lots  in  1849,  "'1 

3S9 ;  vigilance  committee  meeting  at  store  of, 

in  1S56,  487. 

Post  office,  l)uilding  occupied  by,  in  early  San 
Fr.incisco,  III,  346;  lines  of  applicants  for 
letters,  3}6. 
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Post,  San  Francisco  Evening,  newspaper, 
charges  of  corruption  by,  at  legislature  of 
1873-4,  and  result,  IV,  529,  530 ;  at  extra  ses- 
sion of  legislature  in  i8«6,  695. 

Potato-growing  fever  in  1849,  result,  III, 
866. 

Potatoes,  introduced  by  La  P^rouse  from  Chili 
in  1786,  1, 470, 67^ ;  use  of,  by  old  Californians, 
II,  487 ;  production  of,  in  1852,  IV,  133. 

Potiquiyonii  on  Mark  West  creek  near  Santa 
Rosa,  proposetl  pueblo  at,  in  1834,  ^?7' 

Potrcro  Viejo  grant  at  San  I'rancisco,  III,  381. 

Poultry  and  eggs,  III,  881-883. 

Poverty  Hill,  mining  location  in  Northern 
Mines,  III,  82,  97;  in  Southern  Mines,  124, 
130. 

Powers,  Jack,  aids  Edward  McGowan  to  elude 
officers  of  San  Francisco  vieilance  committee 
of  1856  at  Santa  Barbara,  III,  646. 

Powell,  Lewis  M.,  alias  Payne,  conspiring  as- 
sassin against  Presidetit  Lincoln  and  cabinet 
oflTiccrs  in  1C65,  execution  of,  IV,  391. 

"Pow-wow"  Indian  policy  of  United  States  in 
Califoniia,  111,  840,  949. 

Pozoli — see  Atole  and  Pozoli. 

Practice  act,  passed  in  1850,  II,  8tio;  superseded 
by  civil  practice  act  of  1851,  IV,  67;  proposi- 
tion in  legislature  of  1883  for  a  ''simple,  speedy 
and  inexpensive  system  of  procedure  in  civil 
cases,"  678,  679. 

"Prairie  schooners,"  III,  240. 

Prat,  Pedro,  surgeon,  among  pioneers  of  1769, 
I,  309  •  at  San  Uiego,  321 ;  sails  for  Monterey, 
328 ;  death,  358. 

Pratt  claim,  to  three  square  leagues  of  land  on 
Cosumnes  river,  pronounced  fraudulent,  III, 
701. 

Preachers  in  mines,  111,  156,  157,  173,  174,  205- 
210. 

Preciado,  Francisco,  of  Ulloa's  vo>'age,  I,  63. 

Prefect  of  misbions,  office  of,  I,  500 ;  filled  by 
Fathers  Sarria,  Payeras,  Senan,  and  Sarria  a 
sci  'tiul  lime.  5'>i. 

Prefects  and  suh-pretects,  provided  f«)rby  Mex- 
ican law  of  iS.sO,  II,  -i.sS  ;  ixv;ijhitioiis  in  18.15, 
36S,  ^6  );  how  si:j>erstMie«l,  "m;. 

Presidio  at  Lorett»  in  Lower  California,  I,  243, 
281.  521,  54^- 

Presidios,  at  San  Dicjjo,  1,317  ;  Monterey.  331; 
San  l-  rancisco,  38^7-3^7,  4tM.,  4. .2;  Santa  Bar- 
bara, 4o7;  condition  oi,  in  17^3,  550-552;  in 
i8<j6,  610  ;  in  1.S15.  ^M"- 

Prestan\oro,  Father  Juan,  diosen  for  work  in 
California  in  1773.  and  journey  to.  I,  364,  365. 

Pri(  e.  Coneral  Sterlinj;  A.,  part  as  Confederate 
in  C'ivil  war,  IV,  362. 

I'rii  e,  Rodman  M.,  member  c^f  constitutional 
convention  of  1849,  II.  7fj2,  76^;,  76.^,  770;  con- 
iKM  tion  with  San  I'Yancist  o  ayunlaniiento 
sales  of  town  lots,  in  i«4v.  1*^3^;;  Horace 
Hawes'  charj^es  ai,'ainst,  3^2;  property  of,  in 
San  i-  rancisi.  o.  squatted  on  in  1853.  683. 

Pric  es,  (ioverrior  i'edro  l-'ai^es'  attempt  to  re^^;- 
ul.ile.  in  17S8,  I,  5,3,  53};  of  New  Mexican 
scrapes  tir  hl.uikels  and  Californian  mules  in 
iS3ijand  is-.c,  II,  3;,i);  Miclieltoiena's  attempt 
to  lix  doctot  s*  c:i;'.r;^es,  3' 1  :  j)rojcct  of  tarilT 
of  char>^^t  s  f  )i  l)ai>iis:ns,marria>jes and  burials 
at  Santa  Uarhara  in  18  ;5.  3S5 ;  of  beaver, 
oitcr  and  other  skins  in  1842,  471;;  refresh- 
ments at  i>ublic  entertainment,  5(  8 ;  beacb- 
atid-w :5tcr  lots  of  San  I'rancisco,  in  1817  and 
1S33.  (.;() ;  i^old  (lusl  in  March  and  September, 
iSj8,  6S7,  6  6;  n-nt  of  l'arlc«  r  House  in  1849, 
7.'i  ;  lotsinSan  b'rancisio.  731  ;  passai^e  irotn 
San  I'rancisco  to  Sacramento.  732:  admission 
to  Rowe's  circu  .,  732;  Alcalde  I'  ield's  fees, 
781. 


Supplies  for  Sonera  hospital  in  1849, 
126 ;  Sonora  Herald  in  1850.  127  ;  milk  at  So- 
nora  in  1850,  128;  board  and  attendance  at 
Stockton  city  hospital  in  1849,  203;  book- 
kec'iHir  of  Pacific  News,  204;  passage  from 
Panama  to  California,  247,  248 ;  lumber  at  San 
Francisco,  339;  moving  Governor  Burnett's 
family  from  ban  Francisco  to  San  Jos6,  541; 
tolls  on  San  Francisco  "old  Mission  pUnk 
road,"  342,  343;  bricks  in  San  Francisco,  344: 
flour  and  rice  in  1832,  ^10*  gas,  coal,  ana 
labor  in  1854,  424 ;  laundrying  in  early  San 
F'rancisco,  426;  paW^e  and  freight  on  Cali- 
fornia Steam  Navigation  Company's  steam- 
boats, 427 ;  ice  and  apples  in  1S51,  432. 

Land  in  Spanish  and  Mexican  times,  and 
rise  in  prices  afterwards.  III,  666,  667 ;  melons 
at  Sacramento  in  1849,  866;  ]>otatoes  at  San 
Francisco,  866;  onions  in  early  days,  86;; 
eggs  in  1851,881-883;  state  printing  in  i8w 
and  1851,  IV,  161 ;  freights  and  fares  of  early 
years  reduced  in  i854t  i/i ;  reception  of  Jap- 
anese embassv  by  legislature  of  1871-2,506, 
507  ;  chaplain  s  prayers  in  assembly  of  1871-2, 
5"»  512- 

Priest,  Lee  &  Co.,  mercantile  house  of.  III,  443. 

"Primer  vocal"  of  territorial  deputation  when 
became  "gefe  politico"  and  temporary  gov- 
ernor, II,  143,  144. 

Princesa,  La,  voyage  in  1779,  I,  417-419. 

Princeton,  town  and  mine  included  in  survey  of 
Mariposa  grant.  III,  134. 

Printing,  first  in  California,  II,  394,  741 ;  office 
of  state  printer  and  controversies  about,  in 
1850,  702;  exposures  and  controversies  in 
1831,  IV,  65-67,  160,  161 ;  report  on  extra\-a- 
^nce  in  senate  of  1852,  161,  162;  office  abol- 
ished in  1852,  re-created  in  1854,  continued  ex- 
travagance, 162;  Governor  Irwin  on  changes 
and  improvements,  ^5. 

Prior,  Michael,  arrival  in  1828,  II,  278. 

Prison,  state,  proposal  of  Mariano  G.  Vallejo 
for,  in  1S50,  IV,  73,  77  ;  convicts  in  charge  of 
X'allejo  and  James  M.  Fstell  at,  in  1S51,  80; 
selection  and  purchase  of  San  Quenlni  ior, 
118;  legislative  inquiry  in  18^^  cotuvrnin.c:, 
119,  120;  aller^ed  tami)enng  with  ai  l  of  May 
I,  1852,  Ferdinand  \'assi\ult  s  contract  of  i  >52, 
and  new  act  of  1833,  12^122. 

I^ad  management  in  1854.  IV,  177,  1*^3.  iS4 ; 
Governor  Johnson  on.  231;  Estell's  new  lease, 
assignment  to  John  F.  McCaulev,  and  con- 
tinued trouble,  230.  251 ;  act  of  185S,  Govenior 
W'ellcr's  seizure,  litigation,  and  result,  251, 
252;  act  of  i860  to  compromise  and  settle 
trouble,  2{'>9  ;  Downey's  remarks,  274;  Low 
373.  3';^;  Haight  on,  444;  Irwin  on,  5^.5, 
5<>  >.  5i>3;  Workingmen's  platform  on.  6:1! 

Provisions  of  constitution  of  iS7g  as  to.  IV. 
630;  Governor  Perkins  on  hil>or  at,  and  need 
of  grain  sacks,  648;  act  of  1880  rcgulatinji. 
632;  return  of  unexiK*nded  appropriation. 
i.i>}i\  expected  self-supporting  coiiditi«>n  oi 
)>ri>.ons  in  1883.  (/)3;  Stonenian  011.674.  67>; 
invest  illations  of  management,  678;  Stonem.in 
on,  in  i>^87,  707;  Bartletl  vetoes  bill  for  exces- 
sive parchas'.' «>f  jute.  713,714. 
Privateering,  statute  of  1863  against,  IV.  -^3.^ 
333. 

Piivateers,  Confederate.  IHorida,  Gtwgia.  .niul 
Alabama,  their  depredations  how  slopi>e»l. 
IV,  361.  362. 

Probate  act  passed  in  1S50.  II.  Soo. 

Proclamations,  Ide's  Hear  Flag  revohitiofi.  II, 
437,  4.VS,  441,  442,  444,  445;  Commodore  Skat  s, 
on  raising  American  Flag  nt  Monterey.  46^- 
466;  Pio  Pico's  call  to  arms,  579;  Stockton's, 
for  so-called  '"Territory  of  Caliiornia,  "  5n.>^ 
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58^  585-5S7;  Kearny's  new  Mexican,  609; 
Kearny's  Oilifornian.  632,  6^;  Mason's,  655; 
of  treaty  of  Guadalupn;  Hioalj^o,  671,  672; 
Riley's,  tor  constitutional  convention,  713.  714, 
716,  718;  for  ratification  of  constitution,  and 
election  of  officers,  775;  first  thanksgiving, 
776;  of  adoption  of  constitution  of  1849,  T^Si 
of  organization  of  new  state,  786. 

By  Governor  McDougal  against  San  Fran- 
cisco vigilance  committee  of  1851,  III,  ^27, 328; 
Johnson's,  against  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1856,  532^  General  Smith's,  at 
Panama  against  foreigners,  705;  William 
Walker's,  in  Lower  Calilomia,762;  Stanford's, 
for  enlistment  of  Mountaineer  battalion,  930; 
President  Lincoln's cmancipKition,  iV, ^21-323, 
354;  of  constitution  of  1879,  639;  Perkins',  for 
extra  session  of  legislature  of  i88r,  662;  Stone- 
man's,  for  extra  session  of  1884,  6S0,  681;  for 
extra  session  of  18S6,  693,  694. 
"Progress  and  Poverty,"  Henr>'  George's  book, 
IV,57i. 

Prohibition  party  in  1879,  IV,  645;  in  1880,  657; 
in  1882,  667;  in  1884,  686;  in  1886,  702,  703,  705. 

Promontory,  meeting  point  of  Central  and 
Union  Pacific  railroads,  IV,  493;  ceremonies 
of  junction,  last  tie.  and  golden  spike,  494,  495. 

Pronunciamientos,  against  Governor  Victoria 
in  1831,  II,  138,  139;  Agustin  V.  Zamorano's, 
J49»  Francisco  Torres  and  Antonio  Apal- 
ategui  in  1834,  19S,  109;  of  territorial  deputa- 
tion of  1836  against  Centralism  and  for  inde- 

Kndence  of  Alta  California,  231,  232;  against 
ichcltorena  in  1844,  344;  of  San  Luis  Potosi 
of  undying  hatred  to  United  States,  396,  397. 
Property,  assessed  \-alue  of,  in  Dccemi>cr,  1863, 
IV,  367:  in  1S67,  406;  in  1872  and  1873,  524;  in 
i8«o,  658;  in  1882,  665,  666. 
Property,  community  and  separate,  II,  771,  801, 
IV,  280. 

Propios  or  lands  of  pueblos,  II,  205. 
Prospecting  and  prospectors  in  mines.  III,  47, 
215. 

••prospects  of  California,"  Dr.  Victor  J.  For- 
g^eaud's  paper  in  1848,  II,  688. 

Provinces  of  the  West,  Internal,  car\  cd  out  of 
old  "Provincias  Intcnias,"  1,460,541;  circuit- 
ous manner  of  transmitting  royal  onlers,  541; 
authority  of  comandante  of,  544;  jurisdiction 
of  viceroy  of  New  Spain  over,  545:  under 
Mexican  empire,  II,  45;  under  repul)lio.  49,  50. 

Provincial  Deputation — see  Legislative  Depart- 
ment. 

"Provincias  Intemas,"  erection  and  juris<liction 
of,  1, 415;  Governor  Felipe  de  Neve  promoted 
to  inspectorship  of,  432,  433;  Internal  Prov- 
inces of  the  West  carved  out  of,  460;  comiw)- 
ncnt  parts  of,  in  17S2,  526;  De  Novo  coman- 
dante-general  of,  527;  extent,  juris<liction,  and 
list  of  comandantes,  540,  541. 

Prudon,  Victor,  arrested  as  president  of  vigi- 
lance committee  of  I^»s  Angeles  in  iS  ,6,  and 
discharge,  II,  219,  223;^  iiart  in  sci/ure  of 
American  ship  Fazio  in  iKj2,  327;  part  in 
Monterey  junta  of  1S46  to  pronojinre  a>jainst 
Americans,  397;  arrested  bv  Brar  Flag  rcvo- 
lulionists  at  Sonoma  in  1^46,  408. 

Arrival  with  llijar  from  .Mrxit  o  in  1x3*.  II. 
428:  sent  from  Sonoma  to  Fremont's  camj)  in 
1846,  429-432,  443;  suit  agxiinst  him  by  Cath- 
olic church  about  house  in  Sonoma,  656;  pro- 
nounced by  Judjie  Hoffman  a  perjurer  in 
Limantour  land  cases.  III,  698. 

Prunes,  III,  876. 

Puddling  Uixcs  as  mining  appliances.  III,  5S. 
Puebla,  battle  of.  II,  647. 

Pueblos  foundation  o(  San  Jos<5,  I,  of 
Lo3  Angeles,  453-435;   Bucareli's  instruc- 


tions of  1773  as  to  changing  missions  into, 
517;  Governor  Felipe  de  Neve's  reglamento 
as  to,  522-525;  survey  in  neighborhood  of 
San  Francisco  for  new,  576;  adoption  of 
Plan  of  Pitic  for,  578-580;  comisianados,  al- 
caldes, and  ayuntamientos  of,  580;  preferred 
as  places  of  residence  to  Villa  of  Branciforte, 
614;  progress  of  Los  Angeles,  615;  of  San 
Jos<,  6i6,  617. 

How  Indian,  were  to  be  founded  under 
Governor  Echeandia's  plan  of  secularization 
of  missions,  II,  91-95,  123;  how  missions  were 
to  be  converted  into,  under  Figueroa's  secu- 
larization plans  of  1833,  181-188;  organization 
of  Indian  pueblos  of  San  Dieguito,  I^s  Flores. 
and  San  Juan  Capistrano,  1S4:  proposed,  of 
"Santa  Anna  y  Farias"  in  1834,  196,  197; 
Mariano  G.  Vallejo  ordered  to  found,  of 
Sonoma  in  1834,  201. 

Question  of  pueblo  or  no  pueblo  at  San 
Francisco,  "Pueblo  de  Dolores,"  II,  204,  205; 
Figueroa's  legislation  in  reference  to  ayunta- 
mientos, 205;  Indian,  ordered  bv  ^'igueroa  in 
1S34,  one  at  Santa  Cruz  to  be  known  as 
"Pueblo  de  Figuert>a,"  one  at  San  Luis  Rey, 
including  Las  Flores  and  Pala,  one  at  San 
Rafael,  and  one  at  San  Antonio,  206;  construc- 
tive  conversion  of  missions  into  pueblos,  and 
result,  208,  209;  questions  as  to  whether  ex- 
missions  became  pueblos  in  fact,  ^04,  305;  San 
luan  Capistrano  the  only  ex-mission  regu- 
larly erected  into  Indian  pueblo,  305.  3C6; 
rights  of,  to  four  square  leagues  of  lana,  747: 
questions  as  to  pueblo  claims,  751;  claim  of 
San  F"rancisco,  alcalde  grants  antl  town  sales 
made  on  theory  of,  III,  3'v>-^89;  connection  of 
Green  family  with  supposed  pueblo  papers  in 
1856,  618-620;  squatting  in  San  Francisco  as 
connected  with  pueblo  claim,  681,  682;  rela- 
tion of  Van  Ness  ordinance  to  pueblo  claim, 
IV,  237-239. 

Puget.  Peter,  lieutenant  with  Captain  Cook,  at 
Monterey  in  i7f>4,  I,  560-  i>art  he  played  in 
pretendetl  cession  of  Hawaii  by  Kameha- 
meha  to  Gre:it  Britain,  70S. 

P. ike  Ravine,  name  of  mining  camp,  II.  736. 

Piilliam,  Mark  R.  C,  member  of  constitutional 
convention  of  1878-9,  vote  against  constitu- 
tion, IV,  63S. 

Punishments,  of  Indians  by  missionaries,  I,  469, 
470;  of  Indian  horse  thieves,  533;  abuse  of,  by 
missionaries,  562-570;  judicial,  of  Governor 
Borica,  G^xi,  601;  execution  of  man  and  mule 
at  Sanla  Barbara  in  iSor,  6iS;  severe  and 
sanguinary,  prescrilK'd  by  (iovernor  Luis  A. 
Argficllo  against  robbers  and  burglars,  rea- 
s  »ns  and  elTects,  II,  79,  So;  execution  of  Indian 
Pomponioat  Monterey  lor  murder  in  1824,80; 
Ja:>d  Simon  Aguilar  and  Josd  KfluardoSagarra 
executed  at  .Monterey  in^  1831  for  robbing 
warehouse  of  San  Carlos  mission,  131;  execu- 
tion at  San  Francisco  in  1831  of  Francisco 
Rubio  for  murder,  132. 

Question  of  capital  punishment  in  constitu- 
tional convention  of  I'Mv.  H.  im\  why  Alcalde 
Field  sentenced  convicts  to  be  flogged,  782; 
first  state  statute  concerninjj  crimes  and.  800; 
by  lyiich-lawat  Hangtown  in  1848  III,  68-70; 
by  a  grim  alcalde  for  theit.  2j6;  by  lynch-law 
in  iSi8,  272,  273;  Governor  Burnett's  recom- 
mendation of  death  iK-nalty  for  grand  larceny 
and  robbers*,  and  re;isotis,  IV,  (j");  stit>;»«'  im- 
I>osing  iinprisonim-iit  or  (!•':»•  li  for  \\\  md  lar- 
ceny, and  imprisonment  or  ll<»<;;-.rifi\»  fir  petty 
larceny.  70,  71;  l)onn'-\  s  r'  t  ommcndation 
that  highway  robbery  l.c  made  capital  offense, 
269. 
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Punta  Arena  in  Nicaragua,  William  Walker  at, 

on  second  expedition,  III,  804. 
Puplem,  grand  council  among  certain  Indians, 

Purcell,  John,  Catholic  bishop  of  Cincinnati, 

IV.  47. 

Purdy,  Samuel,  licutenant-g«>vernor,  casting 
vote  in  1853  against  San  Francisco  water- 
front extension  scheme.  III,  418;  election  in 
1851,  IV,  81 ,  8r,  inaugural  as  president  of  sen- 
ate of  1852,  02,  93;  deic*ats  first  attempt  to 
remove  legislature  from  \'allejo  to  Sacra- 
mento by  casting  vote  in  1852.  94;  defeats  bill 
of  1852  to  repress  gambling  by  casting  vote, 
97;  defeats  San  Francisco  water-front  exten- 
sion scheme,  124;  re-dection  as  lieutenant- 
governor,  in  1853,  ijjs;  casting  vote  in  favor 
of  David  C.  Brwlenrk  on  question  of  brin^:- 
ing  on  election  for  United  States  senator  in 
1854  one  year  before  proper  time.  150;  candi- 
date for  lieutenant-governor  in  1855,  174,  175. 

Punsima  Concepcion  de  Maria  Santisima,  Col- 
orado mission  founded,  and  destroyed,  I,  426- 
432- 

Purisima  Concepcion  mission  in  Lower  Califor- 
nia, I,  223, 

PuHsima  mission,  site  selected  in  1785,  I,  457: 
foundation  of,  458;  pro>crei>s,  and  change  of 
site,  458,  459;  Indian  outbreak  in  1824,  737. 
738;  particulars  of  Indian  attack  upon,  and 
defense  made  by  Tiburcio  Tapia,  11,  60-62; 
Jos^  Mariano  Estrada's  "gloriosaaccion"  at, 
635  declared  restored  in  1843  by  Governor 
Micheltorena,  324;  reco^ized  as  ruined  and 
extinct  in  1845,  379;  fugitive  Indians  ordered 
to  return  to,  in  1845.  or  property  sold  on  pub- 
lic account,  380;  ordered  sold  at  auction  in 
Octol>er,  1845,  382;  sold  with  land,  furniture 
and  two  vineyards  to  John  Temple  for  about 
eleven  hundred  dollars,  383;  bears  at,  in  1799, 
561. 

Purple,  Alexander  II.,  sent  out  of  state  bv  San 
Fraiicisi'o  vi.icilaiicc  commitlct*  of  iss6,lli,6i6. 

Pyramid  Lake,  discovered  and  named  l»y  PVe- 
moiil  in  1S44.  11.  416:  i>rojcrt  in  toin'rlude, 
in  i)roi)osed  county  of  I'a-ntali,  IV,  1*^2; 
Truckee  river's  mouth  in.  4V^. 

Py-we-ack.  Intiian  name  of  Nortli  Branch  of 
Merced  river  in  N'osemile  V.dley,  111,  S55. 


QUAILS.  II, 

Quaker  Hill,  niinin^^  camj).  111,  S8. 

(Juar.'inline  re}^ulali(»ns  j>rovided  by  lej^islature 
of  iSs".  II,  '6yy2. 

Quart/  Moiinlain,  mininic  locality  on  mother 
l.Kle.  Ill,  145. 

Quart/,  veins  f»f.  II.  ininiiij;-  at  Phuer- 

ville,  111.  72,  7^s;  at  lil  Doratl'o  and  Loj;- 
l<»\vn,  74  ;  e\<  ilement  about,  and  im- 
i)rovctneiils  in  mining  and  millini;:,  S7  ;  at 
I  ><)\vnieville  Kulles,  :  niotber  lode,  111- 
\\\\  at  J.K  kass  (liiKli,  iiK;  at  S<uilsby ville, 
in  N'>rllurn  Mines  in  j^'^eiural,  145,  146; 
mills  in  openition  in  is      IV,  1;,;, 

Quaw  r.iw  ai,H  !i<  V  in  Indi  in  t<-rrilory,  Modoc 
Indian  prisf>inTs  n-mo\cfl  t'».  in  1H7;,,  III,  981. 

Quern  Uliaib.tte  Nhuid-.,  di^<  "vercd  by  Ju.in 
I'eie/  111  1774,  1,  jf',  ;  named  by  Uixun  in 
I7S/^,,  677. 

"Queen  Mary."  Modoc  Indian  woman,  sister 
of  Captain  Jack,  repeatedly  sold  by  him,  ill, 
91 A  V.S"- 

Qucr«^taro.  colleiM«  of  Santa  Cruz  «1. — st-r  Col- 

lei;e  «»f  Santa  (  ru/  d'-  <  )uer<'laro. 
Quicksilver    at     New    Almaden    and  oiber 

places,  II,  549,  550;  method  of  producing  at 


New  Almaden,  694,  695;  qnality  o{  amalga- 
mating with  gold,  and  how  used,  ill,  50, 

Quijas,  Father  Jos^  Lorenzo,  oi  Mission  Do- 
lores, petition  in  1834  to  fix  boundaries  oi 
mission,  how  and  why  denied,  II,  186;  mis- 
sionary ill  1S35  at  San  Francisco  Solano, 
charges  against  Mariano  G.  V'ailejo,  Antonio 
Orlc*ga  and  SaI\'ador  Vallejo,  209. 

Quimper,  Lieutenant,  vo>-age  in  1790, 1.  6/>. 

Quimi,  Isaac  N..  slate  senator  and  lieutenant- 
governor  in  i860,  IV,  273. 

Quintana,  Father  Andres,  missionary  at  Santa 
Cruz,  and  how  he  was  murdered  by  ik-o 
ph>-tes  there  in  1812,  reports  of  his  use  of  a 
scourge  of  iron,  1,  613. 

Quint,  Leander,  early  resident  of  Sonora,  III. 
126;  treatment  of,  by  justice  of  the  peace 
Barry,  228;  state  senator  in  1862  and  1S63, 
unseated  in  1S63,  IV,  338,  339. 

Quiros,  Fernando,  commander  of  ship  San 
Carlos  in  1776,  399,  401 ;  arrival  with  ship  £t 
San  Francisco,  401 ;  survey  of  San  Pablo  bav. 
40% 

Quitman,GeneraI.  at  batUe  of  Mexico.11,652, 655. 

Quivira,  1,  68 ;  supposed  to  be  on  head-waters 
of  Rio  Grande  nver,  69, 

Quixana,  Manuel,  surgeon  of  royal  navy,  pres- 
ent at  swearing  of  allegiance  by  Governor 
Arrillaga  to  king  Fernando  V'll.  in  1809, 1, 628. 


RABBITS,  II.  563. 

Rabe,  Dr.  William,  why  he  called  himself  "Nil 
Desperandum,"  III,  359;  part  in  San  Fran- 
cisco vigilance  committee  of  1856,  624. 

Raccoon^  British  sloop-of-war,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1814,  and  Captain  Black's  corre- 
sjwndence  with  Governor  Arrillaga.  I.  622; 
design  of  seizing  Astoria  forestall^,  725. 

Raccoons,  II,  561. 

Racing,  horse,  among  the  old  Califomians.  II, 
'tv7  4'/>:  f mong  American  Califomians,  111, 
S79.. 

Ra.lcliffe.  Judge,  rescues  prisoners  from  Ivnch- 

law.  111,  2S2. 
Radford,  Captain,    wounded   in   Sa<  ramcnto 

scpiatter  riot  of  1S50,  lil,  676. 
Rae,  William  G.,  agent  for  Hudson's  Bav 

Company  at  Verba  Bucna,  suicide  in  184s 

II.  403. 

Riiilroad  commissicm  reconimendc<l  by  Gover- 
nor Irwin.  IV,  568;  under  constitution  of 
i''79.  5'/>.  59it  Democratic  board  of, 

elected  in  1S82,  t<>S  ;  Governor  Stoneman  on 
its  netjjlect  and  refusal  to  do  its  dutv.  673,- 
investlt^ation  by  legislature  of  18S;,  of  conduct 
of  first  board,  and  report,  677;  new  board  of 
1H83  uns:uisiaclory.  679;  Stoneman  on  sul>- 
ject,  and  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  rc!  rence  to,  680,  681  ;  new  bcird 
elected  in  18S6,  705. 

Railroad  convention  in  i85<_),  and  Theodore  D. 
Judali's  i>art  in  it,  IV,  453.  454. 

Railroad  Flat,  mining  locality.  III,  nr.  n^.. 

Railroafl  Surveys  and  Rei>orts,  IV,  450,  4SI. 

Railroatls,  use  of  hydraulic  monitors  in  Wild- 
ing, at  Dutch  l''lat,  III,  S.>;  Panama,  453,  454; 
overland,  urged  by  Governor  McDougal, 
IV.  ,S6  :  by  Bi.t^ler.  i^;8  ;  act  of  congress  of  July 
I,  i<62,  for  construction  of  transVonlinental. 
-^).>;  Stanford's  remarks  on,  s.;;;  ground 
broken  for  Central  Pacific  at  SacVarriento  in 
jS(>3.  .sV);  San  I"rancis,  «:>  and  San  j<»<^c  road 
op.-ncd  in  1.S63,  350;  subsidy  acts  i^f"  I 350: 
Hai-lit  on  c(^mpletion  of  transcontinenlarin 
iS().j,  .125;  flaii^ht  vetoes  several  subsidy  bills, 
but  approves  "five  per  cern  subsidy  act," 
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440;  remarks  in  1871  a^fainst  subsidy 

Pacific  Railroads,  projects  for,  legislation 
concerning,  and  construction  of  (for  particu- 
lars, see  Contents,  IV,  xxxii-xxxiv),  447- 
495;  how  railroad  success  provoked  public 
antipathv.  496 ;  what  railroad  claimed,  and 
what  public  replied,  496,  497;  mutterings  of 
anti-railroad  political  storm,  497 ;  anti-rail- 
road platforms  of  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican parties  in  1871,  497,  490  ;  political 
effect  of  antagonism  to  railroad,  499,  500; 
Governor  Booth's  inaugural  remarks  about, 
501 :  extension  of  time  refused  to  comply 
with  grant  of  submerged  lands  at  Verba 
Buena  Island,  510;  Grangers  as  an  anti- 
railroad  organization,  517,  518;  street  rail- 
roads in  San  Francisco,  cable  roads,  and 
dectric  roads,  520-523. 

Question  of  freights  and  fares  in  legislature 
of  i873-4t  IV,  533;  Pacheco  on,  538,  539;  Irwin 
on,  568;  act  of  1876  for  commissioners  of 
transportation  to  fix  freights  and  fares,  574, 
585 ;  new  act  of  1878  on  subject,  oflTice  of 
commissioner  of  transportation,  590;  exten- 
sion of  Southern  Pacific  to  Los  Angeles  in 
1876,  and  to  Colorado  river  in  1877,  594 ;  rail- 
road commission,  and  other  railroad  provis- 
ions of  constitution  of  1879,  628,  633;  anti- 
railroad  planks  in  Republican  and  Democratic 
platforms  of  1879,  64 1>  642;  Governor  Irwin 
on  payment  by  state  of  interest  on  railroad 
bonds,  646. 

Overshadowing  proportions  of  railroad 
matters,  IV,  887 ;  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  South- 
em  Pacific,  and  Texas  Pacific  roads,  669, 
670;  progress  of  Southern  Pacific  across  con- 
tinent, also  from  Mojave  to  Needles,  and 
road  to  Oregon,  670,  671 ;  consolidation  of 
railroad  business,  Southern  Pacific  Company 
of  Kentucky,  anti-railroad  bitterness  in  Cal- 
ifornia, General  George  Stoneman  as  railroad 
commissioner,  671-673;  Governor  Stoneman 's 
arraignment  of  railroads  for  refusing  to  pay 
taxes,  and  of  railroad  commission  for  neglect 
to  do  its  duty,  673;  railroad  commission  of 

1883,  and  its  conduct,  679,  680 :  railroad  tax 
suits,  how  Attornev-general  Edward  C.  Mar- 
shall compromised  them,  and  result,  6S0. 

Constitutional  amendments  in  reference  to, 
proposed  at  extra  session  of  legislature  in 

1884,  IV,  68^  694:  "Barry  bill"  and  other 
anti-railroad  legislation  at  extra  session  de- 
feated, 684,  685:  Stoneman  in  1885  on  railroad 
matters,  and  Marshall's  report,  688;  debt 
owed  by  railroad  to  state  for  taxes,  tilt  be- 
tween Stoneman  and  Marshall  on  subject  of 
moneys  collected  on  compromise,  6S8,  689; 
propoised  '*  Heath  amendment  "  to  constitu- 
tion in  reference  to  revenue  and  taxation  of 
railroads,  690,  691,  700;  Democratic  platform 
of  1886,  and  demand  for  defeat  of  "  Heath 
amendment,"  701 :  Stoneman  in  1887  on  rail- 
road debts  and  obligations,  705,  706. 

Raimundo,  Cai^da  del,  William  C.  Ralston 's 
country  residence  in,  IV.  5^. 

Raines,  James  A.,  agent  of  Governor  Bielcr  in 
1852  to  relieve  suffering  immigrants,  IV,  128. 

Rains — see  Climate. 

Ralnsford,  John,  arrival  in  1829,  II,  278. 

Raisin  business,  III,  874;  Governor  Stoneman 
is  1887  on  great  production  of,  IV,  708. 

Ralston,  James  H,  state  senator  in  1852,  at- 
tempt to  introduce  English  practice  of  dis- 
traint for  rent,  IV,  97  ;  action  against  fugiti\e 
dave  law,  ana  also  against  free  negroes,  98; 
action  in  Chinese-labor  committee  in  1852, 
107. 


Ralston,  William  C,  favors  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  501;  early 
career  of,  IV,  551,  552;  or^nizer,  cashier,  and 
president  of  Bank  of  California,  552;  connec- 
tion and  contract  with  William  Sharon,  532, 
553;  schemes  and  speculations  for  improve- 
ment of  San  Francisco,  his  country  residence, 
and  how  he  entertained  there,  encourage- 
ment of  Califomian  enterprises,  553,  554;  how 
he  used  the  money  of  the  Bank  of  Califoniia, 
55*.  555;  failure,  removal  from  presidency  of 
bank,  and  death.  555;  rumors  of  suicide, 
effects  of  his  death,  555,  556;  relations  with 
Sutro  tunnel,  557-sCi. 

Ramirez,  Angel,  administrator  of  customs  at 
Monterey  in  1836,  proceedings  against,  by 
Governor  Gutierrez,  and  result,  \y  228,  229; 
how  he  supposed  he  could  influence  Gover- 
nor Alvaraao,  and  the  mistake  he  made,  his 
discharge  from  office,  235. 

Ramirez,  Josd,  Governor  Victoria  instructed  to 
make  a  land  grant  to,  in  1830,  II,  126. 

Ramirez,  J os^  Maria,  part  in  movement  against 
Governor  Victoria  in  1831,  II,  139;  fights 
rebel  Indians  near  San  Bernardino  in  1834, 
194;  captured  at  battle  of  San  Buenaventura 
in  1837,        imprisoned,  2^253. 

Ramsey,  constable,  connection  with  overhaul- 
ing pretended  Confederate  emissaries  for 
robber>-  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  in  1864,  IV, 
390- 

Rancherias  of  Indians,  1,  730. 

Rancho  del  Rey  or  royal  cattle  rancho,  at  San 

Mateo,  I,  586;  at  site  of  Salinas  City,  652; 

interest  in,  by  bishop  of  Sonora,  and  how  he 

acquired  it,  11,  56. 
Ranchos — see  Lands. 

Rand,  Charles  E.,  ser\'ices  to  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  in  seizing  arms 
on  board  schooner  Julia,  III,  567;  charged 
with  piracy,  and  discharged  upon  trial,  584, 
585,  641,  642. 

Randall,  Andrew  J.,  visits  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856  on  behalf  of  David 
S.  Terry,  III,  586. 

Randall,  deputy  .sheriff  of  Tuolumne  countv, 
rescue  of  Peter  Nicholas  from  lynching,  Ifl, 
295,  206. 

Randall,  Dr.  Andrew,  murdered  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1856  by  Joseph  Hetherington,  III, 
609,  610. 

Randolph,  Edmund,  assemblyman  in  1850,  bill 
against  immigration  of  free  negroes,  mu- 
lattoes  and  slaves  defeated  on  motion  of,  II, 
S06;  connection  with  William  Walker  in  seiz- 
ing and  confiscating  Transit  Company's 
property  in  Nicaragua  in  1856,  III,  786-788; 
speech  at  first  Democratic  mass-meeting  in 
California,  IV,  52;  report  as  assemblyman  in 
1850  in  favor  of  seating  John  Bigler  in  place 
of  W.  B.  Dickenson,  89;  candidate  for  United 
States  senator  in  1S60,  260;  position  in  refer- 
ence to  Union  question,  last  s|>eech,  and  de- 
nunciation of  President  Lincoln,  287,  2S8. 

Rankin,  Ira  P.,  in  favor  of  askincr  San  Fran- 
cisco oflicers  to  resign  in  1856,  III.  635;  p<)si- 
tion  in  early  People's  party  mass-meeting. 
63^. 

Raousset-Boulbon,  Count  Gaston  Raoul  de, 
sketch  of  eiirly  life,  III,  727;  meeting  with 
Marquis  de  Pindray,  720;  rivalry  of  Pindray, 
and  how  it  nianifestctl  itself,  729,  730;  en- 
couraged by  French  consul  Patrice  Dillon, 
731,  732;  visit  to  Mexico,  732. 

First  expedition  to  Sonora,  taking  of 
Herniosillo,  and  withdrawal  from  country  (for 
particulars,  see  Contents.  Ill,  xxxiii,  xxxiv), 
732-739;  return  to  San  Francisco,  new  proj- 
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ccts,  second  visit  to  Mexico,  experience 
with  Santa  Anna,  and  narrow  escape  with 
life,  739-741;  views  on  William  Walker's  raid 
upon  Lower  Calitornia,  and  efforts  towards 
new  attempt  against  Sonora,  741,  742. 

Second  expedition  to  Sonora.  repulse, 
capture,  and  execution  (for  particulars,  sec 
Contents,  lll,xxxiv),  743-75^- 

Rassette  House  in  San  Francisco,  III,  413. 

Rathbone,  Major  Henry  R.,  cut  by  J.  Wilkes 
Dooth  at  assassination  of  President  Lincoln, 

IV,  391. 

Rats  and  Mice,  11,562. 
Rattlesnakes.  11,  ^62,  567. 

Raymond,  Charles,  killed  by  Indians  near 
Hoopa  valley  in  1863,  III,  932. 

Raymond  &  Ely  mine  at  Pioche,  Nevada,  and 
l)onanza,  IV,  m2. 

Raymundo,  Indian  of  San  Francisco,  sent  on 
expedition  against  fugitive  Indians,  and  re- 
sult, I,  566. 

Rawhide  mine.  III,  112. 

Reading, Pearson  B.,  arrival  in  1843, 11,332;  peace 
commissioner  at  Cahuenga  injanuarv,  1847, 
622;  finds  gold  in  184S  near  Shasta,  III,  66; 
discovery  of  Trinity  river  in  1845,  a"d  mines 
on  it  in  1849,  I3^»  ^39;  prominence  of,  170;  his 
Trinity  river  discoveries,  816;  Whijj  candidate 
in  1851  for  governor,  IV,  81;  receives  compli- 
mentary vote  for  United  States  senator  in 
1852,  97. 

Reading,  R.  G.,  assemblyman  in  i8m,  reiwrt  in 

favor  of  Chinese  immigration,  Iv,  108,  109. 
Read,  John  J.,  arrival  in  1826  and  rancho  of, 

II,  277;  at  Saucdito  in  1846,  428. 

Read,  J.  Sewell,  commanding  San  Francisco 
First  Light  Dragoons  in  1856,  III,  487. 

Realejo  in  Nicaragua,  William  Walker  at.  Ill, 
772,  773;  old  landing  place  on  Pacific  of 
Nicaragua  steamers,  7S5. 

Real  estate,  mining  ana  other  si)eculations  in 
late  sixties  and  early  seventies,  IV,  540-551. 

Real,  Father  Jos^  Mariu  del,  Governor  Mason 
in  1H47  ejects  s<iuatters  from  Santa  I'lara  and 
San  Jos<i  ami  turfjs  missions  over  to,  II,  656; 
conii)laints  of  inarriaKe  of  Catholics  by 
alcaide,  and  result,  661;  how  he  claimed 
clerical  privilege  in  a  suit  for  debt,  and 
Mason  jiut  an  end  to  such  pretensions  iii  Cal- 
ifornia, 665. 

Reata  or  Lasso,  how  Governor  Sola  called  on 
missions  to  furnish  vafjueros  armed  with,  to 
serve  agr^inst  Buenos  Ayres  insurgfents  in 
1818,  I,  643;  what  it  was,  and  how  used.  II, 
4«/). 

Rebellion  of  Indians  in  Lower  California,  I, 

22S-245;  in  Alia  Caliiornia.  II,  5S-62. 
Reboso.  and  ils  use,  II,  4<>o.  4>)«. 
Reclamation  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands, 

III,  87  V  (iovernor  Haij^ht  on  project  for,  in 
186c;.  IV,  4^6. 

Reconstructi»m  of  rebel  states,  (Iovernf»r  Low 
on,  in  1S65,  IV,  397;  resolutions  imlorsinir 
President  Johnson's  course  on,  397,  3,;S; 
Jt»lin  I*.  Jones'  resolutions  in  oppositioii  to 
Johtjson's  course,  j;'>S.  .V/>;  Governor  Haiglit's 
arraij^nment  of  coiii^ress  for  reconstruct  ion 
a«  ts,  and  violent  characterization  of  arts 
themselves,  40^-411;  (icor>;e  Pearce's  res(»lu- 
tions  against  action  of  conji^iess,  420,  421,  K. 
H.  Ileacock's  resolutions  in  favor  of  con- 
gressional rei  oust  met  ion.  I  laitrht 's  refusal  to 
transmit  tbem,  atul  result.  421;  Asa  P'llis' 
anti-reconstnu  lion  resolutions  in  assembly 
of  1S67-S,  422:  Haighl's  parting  shot  ag^ainst. 
4.'S,  4  2q;  Prrkins  on.  64f;;  Stoneman  on,  67^^. 

Rector's  i'.ar.  mininir  eamp.  III.  76. 

Red  Cap  Indians  on  Klamath  river,  expedition 


against,  and  virtual  destruction  of,  HI,  914, 
915- 

Red  Cap  mining  locality,  III,  140. 

Redding,  Benjamin  B.,  assemblyman  in  i8:>v 
report  in  favor  of  Chinese  immigration,  IV. 
108-1 10;  report  against  Governor  Bigler's  proj- 
ect of  taxing  mines,  124,  125;  elected  state 
printer  in  1854,  162;  what  he  had  to  say  in 
1S57  about  election  of  Ignited  States  senators, 
207. 

Red  Dog,  mining  camp,  II.  736,  III,  88. 

Reddy,  Patrick,  member  of  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1878-Q,  vote  against  constitution, 
IV.  638. 

Red  line  map  of  San  Francisco  beach-and- 

watcrlots.  III,  371. 
Redman,  R.  A.,  state  senator  in  iak>,  proposed 

law  against  "lobbying  and  log-rolling,"  IV, 

269. 

Redondo,  Jos<  Maria,  prefect  of  Altar  in  Sonora, 

Henry  A.  Crabb's  letter  to,  III,  808. 
Red  Sea  of  Cortes,  I,  183. 

Redwood  creek  in  Humboldt  county.  Indian 
fighting  on,  in  1863,  III,  931,  932;  Indians  de- 
feated on,  in  1864.  935. 

Redwoods,  Stephen  smith's  the  first  steam 
sawmill  in,  11,  376;  range  and  character  of, 
|52.  553;  on  coast  near  Humboldt  bay,  820- 

Ree^,  DavidC,  candidatein  1879  for  lieutenant- 
governor,  IV,  644. 

Reed,  Henry,  connection  in  bank  with  James 
King  of  Wm.,  Ill,  467. 

Reese,  J.  Martin,  in  command  of  San  Francisco 
Blues  in  1836,  III,  487  ;  surrender  to  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee,  570,  571 ; 
conducts  Edward  McGowan  from  Santa 
Barbara  to  friendly  legislature  of  1S57,  646. 

Reese,  Michael,  purchase  of  claim  of  '*  King 
testimonial "  against  firm  of  John  Sime 
&  Co.,  and  how  he  made  money  bv  opera- 
tion, III,  622. 

Refreshments  at  entertainments  in  old  Cali- 
fornian  times.  II,  508. 

Refugio  rancho,  Ignacio  Ortega,  resident  of, 
in  i7'>8,  I.  4yi  ;  Buenos  Ayres  insurgents  at, 
in  1S18.  how  compelled  to  leave.  654;  grant 
of.  in  1 8 13.  II,  ;  Edivard  McGowan  .it,  in 
i8:A  "I  ^M5. 

"  Regidores,"  or  •.ouncilmen  of  a\'untamientos, 
H,  205. 

Registry  law,  advocated  by  Rodman  M.  Price 
in  consiitutional  convention  of  1840,  II.  762; 
(H)vcrnf>r  Johnson  recommends  in  1S57,  IV, 
1)7;  act  of  1S66,  402, 

Reglamentoof  1773  ft^r  govcrmcnt  of  military 
oi  the  Calitornias,  I.  358,  339;  (^loveruor 
Felipe  de  Neve's,  ol  1779,  5---5-5:  J*'=^*  de 
Galvez',  for  settlement  and  go\cmnient  o( 
Califortiia.  528;  Micht-itorena's.  II.  ^42;  new. 
in  1S15,  anticiiKitio?)  of  war  with  I'ni'cd 
States.  391,  392, 

Reichling,  Lily  O..  part  in  Order  of  Native 
Daughters  of  the  (rtildeti  West,  IV.  5^^7. 

Reid,  Hugo,  health  officer  at  San  Gabrit-l  mis- 
sion in  184J.  I,  7S«i;  arrival  in  is;,2,  II,  279; 
bow  and  why  he  married  an  Indian  wom.au, 
III,  1S8. 

Reid,  Templeton,  private  gold  coinage.  III, 
•t'\5- 

Religion,  Roman  Catholic,  Mexican  nalunil- 
iziiiion  law  of  1828  rctiuired  applicant  to  be- 
long to,  II,  100;  none  other  n.Hrogni/ed  by 
'*  Kl  Estado  libre  y  solx-iano  de  la  Alta 
California"  in  1836,  but  no  person  to  be 
molested  <in  account  of  religious  opinions, 
232;  Los  .\ngeles  insists  on  no  toleration  of 
any  other,  239,  240;  effect  of  success  of  Mcxi- 
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can  revolution  on,  383,  384;  Bishop  Garcia 
Dieeo's  wail  over  decay  of,  3S4,  585;  of  old 
Call!  [oniians,  496;  how  Americans,  who 
wished  to  live  in  California  in  very  early 
times,  had  to  "leave  their  consciences  at 
Cape  Horn,"  496,  497;  the  church  and  its 
agjin^ndizement  the  overshadowing:  principle 
in  old  California.  513,  514,  520.  525;  how 
Peter  H.  Burnett  became  first  a  Campbellile, 
and  then  a  Catholic,  IV,  45,  47,  48. 

Rengelj  Jos6  Antonio,  I,  540. 

Republican  party,  vote  of,  in  San  Francisco  in 
18^  III,  640;  first  state  convention,  IV,  191; 
called  "abolition'*  and  meetings  disturbed, 
193;  nominates  Ed^^'ard  Stanly  for  eovenior 
in  1857,  215;  refuses  to  fuse  with  Anti- 
Lecompton  party,  state  convention  of  1859, 
218:  defeat  in  1859,  223,  national  convention 
and  triumph  in  i860,  271.  272;  Governor 
Downey  on,  in  1861,  283;  efiect  of  Civil  war 
on,  state  convention  of  1861,  and  triumph, 
aoo,  391;  represented  in  1862  and  1863  by 
Union  farty,  352;  part  of  Union  party  till 
end  of  Civil  war,  in  1865,  393;  San  Francisco 
"long  hairs**  as  opposed  to  "short  hairs," 
394. 

Revival  of  distinctive  Republican  party, 
state  convention  of  1867,  IV,  403:  meaning 
of  designation  "straight  Republicans,"  408; 
Governor  Haight's  parting  shot  at,  428,  429* 
state  convention  of  1S71,  and  its  anti-railroad 
platform,  497,  499;  triumph  of  1871,  499,  500; 
national  convention  of  1872,  and  triumph, 
5»6,  ^17;  effect  of  Grangers  and  Dolly  Varden 
parties  upon.  517-519;  state  nominations  for 
1875,  and  defeat,  566;  national  coavenlion  of 
1870,  576,  577;  action  in  favor  of  Non-partisan 
ddegates  to  constitutional  convention  of 
1878,612,613;  delegates  elected  by.  613.  614; 
state  convention  of  1879,  641;  triumph  of  1879, 
644,  645;  position  towards  constitution  of 
i879»  654-656;  national  convention  of  i88o, 
657;  state  convention  of  18S2,  667;  national 
convention  of  1884,  685.  686;  victory  in  Cali- 
fornia in  i8»>4,  686;  state  convention  of  1886, 
700,  701. 

Requena,  Manuel,  alcalde  of  Los  Angeles  in 
1836,  quarrel  with  Governor  Chico,  II,  223, 
226,  227;  member  of  depiirtniental  junta  in 
1839,  263;  nominated  as  second  minister  of 
supMerior  tribunal  of  justice  in  1845,  369; 
dected  substitute  dele^ple  to  Mexican  con- 

Sess  in  1845,  399;  joins  in  abuse  of  Jos< 
istro  in  1846,  412;  judgment  as  alcalde  in 
case  of  wife  complaining  against  husband, 
494. 

Resaca  de  la  Palma,  battle  of,  11,  456. 

R6sanoff,  M.  de,  chambcrUiin  to  Russian  em- 
peror, at  San  P'rancisco  in  1806,  lielrotlial 
with  Concepcion  Arguello,  and  sad  fate,  I, 
623;  extensive  plans,  attempt  to  negotiate 
commercial  treaty  with  Governor  Arrillaga, 
624;  how  he  proposed  to  accomplish  objects, 
625. 

Reservations,  ^vemment,  from  beach-aiid- 
water  lot  sale  in  San  Francisco  in  1847.  II.  636. 

Reser\'ations,  Indian,  as  generally  carried  on, 
hotbeds  of  corruption,  III,  838;  number, 
names,  and  Indians  at,  in  1856,  915.  916;  bad 
system  of  management,  916, 917;  Smith  River, 
and  Indians  taken  there  in  1S62,  920.  930; 
Hoopa  Valley,  established  in  1S63.  antl  Indi- 
ans there,  0^5,  936;  Klamath  I-:ike,  in  Ore- 
gon, and  Mo<i<K:s  at,  939,  9jtr,  (if)vernor 
Bigler  scolds  legislature  ot  1S51  for  not  say- 
ing anything  against,  IV,  139. 

Reserve  property,  government,  in  San  F'ran- 
cisco,  m,  419,  420. 


Resin,  Governor  Stanford  on  manufacture  of, 
in  California,  IV,  368,  369. 

Resurrection,  how  Father  Kino  taught  the,  to 
Indians,  I,  159,  160. 

Revenue,  "las  memorias  del  rey"  in  1822,  II, 
56;  "diezmos"  or  tithes  imposed  on  San 
Jos^,  Los  Angeles  and  Branciforte,  missions 
owners  of  almost  all  property  and  exempt 
from  taxation,  but  make  some  contributions, 

I.  56;  provisions  of  "  Plan  de  Gobiemo"  of 
1824  for  taxes  and  duties  on  imports  and 
exports,  58;  Governor  Arguello  appoints  a 
collector  of  customs,  72;  tax  on  liquor,  90; 
cessation  of  contributions  from  missions, 
and  result,  118;  customs  in  1S29  managed  by 
Manuel  Jimeno  Casarin  at  Monterey,  Juan 
Bandini  at  San  Die^^o,  and  military  coman- 
dantes  at  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Barbara, 
120;  Figueroa's  proposition  to  tax  export  of 
beaver  and  other  skins,  162;  taxes  for  munic- 
ipal puriioses  in  pueblos,  205;  in  last  years 
oi  Alvarado's  administration  and  first  of 
Micheltorena's,  322;  money  ordered  to  be 
sent  from  custom-house  at  Mazatlan  in  1843, 
329.  330;  i"  1845.  and  how  used,  373,  374. 

Governor  Mason's  services  in  reference  to, 

II,  675.  676;  United  States  revenue  laws  ex- 
tended over  California,  705,  706;  taxes  in  San 
Francisco  in  1849,  728,  729;  questions  of,  in 
constitutional  convention  of  1849,  77i;  stat- 
utes of  1S50  concerning,  801,  802;  Horace 
Hawes'  action  as  prefect  in  reference  to.  III, 
386,  387;  collected  at  San  Francisco  in  1852, 
407;  act  of  1853  imposing  taxes  on  auction- 
eers, brokers  an<l  consigned  gfoods,  421;  Gov- 
ernor ,McI)oug;il  on  unequal  taxation  of  1850 
and  iSji,  IV,  83;  San  Francisco's  resistance 
to  tax  on  consigned  goods,  and  Biglcr's 
recommendations,  117,  118;  Bigler's  project 
of  taxing  mines  in  1833,  and  d;:feat,  124,  125; 
yielded  by  foreign  miners'  licenses  up  to  1856, 
187;  Johnson's  recommendations  as  to,  197, 
23«,  231;  VVeller  on,  254;  I>owney  on,  275. 

Direct  tax  apiK)rtioned  by  con^'ress  to 
California  in  1862  assume<l  by  state,  iVj  282; 
Stanford  on  subject  in  18C3,  330;  Haight's 
rccommeiulations  of  making  assessors  ap- 
jjointcd  instead  of  elected  ollicers,  426;  con- 
troversies about  Central  Pacific  railroad 
taxes,  483,  484;  Booth  on,  501,  524;  Irwin  on, 
567,  368;  decision  of  supreme  court  against 
taxes  tin  mortgages  and  solvent  tiebts,  583; 
decision  overthrowing  state  Iniard  of  e<iual- 
ization,  583:  proposition  to  tax  uncultiN-ated 
land  as  high  as  cult  i  vat e<l,  5S8;  tax  on  issue 
of  stock  by  cor|>oratioiis,  591. 

Discussion  on,  in  constitutional  convention 
of  i878-<;,  IV,  626;  taxation  of  mortgages  and 
solvent  debts.  626-628;  limit  of  taxation,  and 
payment  by  installments,  628;  controversies 
in  legislature  01 1880  in  reference  to,  633;  fail- 
ure to  pass  tax  levy  bill  in  regular  session  of 
188 1,  and  reasons,  662;  passed  at  extra 
session  of  1881,  662;  railroad  tax  suits,  and 
compromise  of,  680;  decrease  in  rate  of 
taxation  for  slate  purposes  from  1881  to 
188.1,  687;  lilt  between  Stoiieman  and  Mar- 
shall on  compromise  of  tax  suits,  688,  689; 
"  Heath  amendment"  in  reference  to,  690, 
6m,  700;  "Heath  amendment"  defeated  at 
election  of  i8S6,  705;  advance  in  rate  of  taxa- 
tion from  1SS4  to  1H86,  7«i6. 
Revere,  Jf)seph  W.,  lieutenant,  account  of 
Mariano  (i.  Vallejo's  conduct  when  arrested 
!>>•  Bear  Flag  rfvolutioiiists,  11,431,432  (note); 
sent  in  1846  to  raise  American  flag  at  So- 
noiiia  and  Sutter's  Fort,  467. 
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Revflla,  Crlstoval,  pilot  of  ship  San  Carlos  in 
1776,  I,  ipi. 

Revilla-Gigedo,  Condc  dc,  viceroy  of  New 
Spain  in  1790,  orders  new  missions,  I.  460; 
orders  in  reference  to  government  of,  537, 
545>  548* 

Reyes,  Francisco,  rancho  on  site  of  San  Fer- 
nando mission,  1,  485. 

Rey»  Jos^  ("Joseph  the  King*').  Indian  leader 
of  Chowchilla  conspiracy  against  whites  in 
1850,  III,  839;  mortally  wounded,  and  bitter- 
ness of  adherents  agamst  whites,  840;  death 
of,  and  loss  to  Indians,  852. 

Reynolds,  William  J.,  arrival  in  1839,  281. 

Reynolds,  William  P..  alcalde  grant  to,  in  San 
Francisco  in  1846,  II,  528. 

Reynolds,  WMlliam  T.,  dropped  from  roll  of 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856, 
111,  623. 

Rhett  Lake  in  Modoc  county,  111,  937-940,  945, 
946. 

Rhodes,  Augustus  L.,  elected  in  1863  justice  of 
supreme  court,  IV,  353*  re-elected  in  1871, 
676;  candidate  for  cmet  justice  in  1879,  641, 
645. 

Rhodes,  William  H.,  in  favor  of  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  495;  appoint- 
ment as  private  secretary  of  Governor  John- 
son, IV,  i8i ;  superseded  as  private  secretary 
by  William  Bausman,  196,  197. 

Rhododendrons,  II,  ^^6. 

Rice,  George,  arrival  in  1827,  II,  278. 

Richard,  Pierre,  convicted  and  sentenced  for 
bringing  smuggled  goods  in  1844,  II,  341. 

Richardson,  H.  S.,  assemblyman  in  1851,  part 
in  controversy  about  San  Francisco  beach- 
and-water  lot  bill  corruption,  IV,  72. 

Richardson,  William  A.,  arrival  and  settlement 
in  182^,  II,  72;  natundized  in  1829,  100;  made 
captain  of  projected  port  of  Verba  Buena  by 
Governor  Figueroa  in  1835,  203;  first  settler 
in  Verba  Buena,  203,  2<.)4  ;  distinction  between 
Verba  Buena,  Mission  Dolores,  and  presidio 
of  San  Francisco,  204 ;  how  and  why  he 
moved  toSaucelilo,  and  charjjes  against  him, 
322;  at  Saucelilo  in  18.46,  42.S;  his  house  in 
Verba  Buena,  5«j3 ;  his  loo-vara  lot  in  Verba 
Buena,  III,  xy,\. 

Richardson,  William  H..  Ignited  States  mar- 
shal, assassinated  by  Cliiirles  Cora  in  1855, 
111,  471,  472. 

Rich  Bar,  mining  camp  on  Feather  river.  III, 
82,  102,  103;  its  history  and  "Shirley's"  ac- 
count of,  104-106,  167,  \(y6  \  anti-foreigner  res- 
olutions of,  in  1.^52,  71X;,  710. 

Rich  Bar,  mining  canip  »)n  upper  Trinity  river, 
its  connection  with  discovery  of  Humboldt 
bay.  Ill,  Si7,Si8. 

Richmond.  Confedemte  capital  in  Civil  war, 
General  (Grant's  advance  ui>on,  IV,  364-366; 
fall  of,  386. 

Rico,  Martin  Gonzalez,  appointed  judge  of  un- 
orj^anized  court  of  judicial  district  of  Alta 
Ciuifornia  in  1S2S,  II,  1^0. 

Riddle,  Frank,  interi)reler  between  whites  and 
Modocs  in  Modoc  war,  III,  954;  warnings 
a^^iinst  Mod«;c  treachery,  962-K/65;  how  he 
escaped  assassination,  wit Tiess  against 

Modocs  at  c<»nrt-niartial  trial,  97S, 

Ridtlle  in  mining'  appliaiu  es,  III,  56. 

Riddle,  Wineniah.  usu.illy  called  "Toby,"  Mo- 
doc wife  of  l"i  ;uik  Riddle,  an«l  employed  by 
whites  as  interpreter  in  Modoc  war,  III,  954  ; 
sent  oil  mission  to  Captain  Jack,  and  result, 
956,  057;  perilous  visit  to  Modoc  camp,  0)58, 
959;  last  an<l  passionate  warninj^s  aj^anist 
Modoc  treachery,  962-<>6s;  action  at  fatal 
meeting  of  peace  commissioners  with  Mo- 


docs, 966-96;;  how  she  prevented  Boston 
Charley  from  taking  peace  commissioner 
Meacham's  scalp,  970;  care  for  Meacham. 
970;  witness  against  Modocs  at  court- martial 
trial,  978. 

Riding  among  old  Califomians,  II,  481,  482. 

Ridley,  Robert  T.,  arrival  in  1839,  ">  ^Sx. 

Rideout,  N.  D..  connection  with  Bank  of  Butte 
County,  IV,  647, 648. 

Rigdon,  Sidney,  Monnon  leader,  defmded  in 
Missouri  by  Peter  H.  Burnett,  IV,  44. 

Risg.  Edwin  A.,  major  in  First  California  in- 
fantry volunteers,  captures  Daniel  Showalter 
a^  Confederate  party  in  Civil  war,  IV,  325, 

Right  of  way  for  transcontinental  railroads,  IV, 
451. 

Riley,  Bennet,  colond,  fifth  American  military 
governor,  at  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  U,  647; 
at  Contreras,  648;  directed  to  relieve  Gover- 
nor Mason  as  governor  of  California,  and 
arrivalj  676,  69^,  712. 

Administration  as  governor  (for  particu- 
lars, see  Contents,  II,  xxx\'-xxxix),  713-786; 
connection  with  San  Francisco  ayuntamiento 
in  1849,  "'t^:  opinions  on  usual  complaints 
of  Indian  depredations,  896,  897. 

Rincon  Hill  in  San  Francisco,  act  of  1868  for 
cutting  Second  street  through,  IV,  423,  511. 

Rincon  near  San  Buenaventura,  how  occupied 
by  Jos6  Castro  in  march  against  CarriUo  in 
1837,  II,  248,  249. 

Rioboo,  Father  Juan,  arrival  in  1783,  I,  442. 

Rio  de  San  Roque,  claimed  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  Bruno  de  Heceta  in  1775, 1,  368. 

Rio  Seco,  in,  112. 

Rios,  Petronilo,  one  of  Soils  conspirators  m 
1829,  II,  109. 

Riots,  in  the  Tigre,  and  the  hanging  sequel.  III, 
300;  Governor  Weller  sends  trpops  in  x8s9  to 
put  down  anti-Chinese,  in  Shasta  county,  IV, 
253 ;  draft,  in  Civil  war,  358,  359 ;  socialistic 
and  railroad,  of  1877  «"  eastern  cities,  and 
effect  in  California,  595;  sand-lots,  in  San 
Francisco  against  Chinese,  595;  how  put 
down,  595-597. 

Riparian  ritjhts,  Governor  Perkins  opposed  to, 
in  irrigation  sections  of  slate,  IV,  659;  Stone- 
man  pronounces  doctrine  of,  in  way  of  pros- 
perity of  country,  688;  decision  of  supreme 
court  in  1886  in  favor  of,  692 ;  extra  session  of 
legislature  of  1886  on  subject,  and  failure  to 
effect  an>lhing,  693-699;  Democratic  plat- 
form of  1886  against,  701 ;  platform  of  Irriga- 
tion party  of  1886,  703. 

Ripoll,  leather  AntoniOj  missionary  of  Purisima 
in  1S13,  I,  459;  opposition  to  Mexican  repub- 
lic, and  escape  from  country,  505;  mrt  as 
negotiator  in  campaign  of  Pablo  ^e  Portilla 
against  Tulare  Indians  in  1824,  II,  64 ;  how  he 
left  country  in  1828,  85. 

Ritchie,  Jacob,  ordered  to  leave  state  by  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1S56,  III, 
530;  case  reconsidered,  and  cliarges  quashed, 
617. 

Rivas  in  Nicaragua,  William  Walker's  first 
battle  of,  and  its  effect.  III,  773;  Walker  s 
head-quarters  at,  791,  792;  Walker  leaves, 
and  Costa  Ricans  take  possession  of,  792; 
Walker's  second  attack  upon,  and  repulse, 
793;  cholera  at,  and  withdrawal  of  Costa 
Ricans,  793;  Walker  again  at.  798.  8<ir;  sec- 
ond battle  of,  women  and  children  sent  to 
San  Juan  del  Sur,  801,  802;  how  Walker  and 
his  men  inarched  out,  and  left  Nicaragiui.  S03. 

Rivas,  Patricio,  president  of  Nicaragua" in  1S55, 
III,  778,  779;  part  in  seizure  and  confiscation 
of  Nicaragua  Transit  Company's  property  in 
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1856,  786;  defection  of,  from  Walker's  cause, 
704  ;  his  government  dissolved,  and  Walker 
elected  president  of  Nicaragua  in  his  place, 
794 • 

Rivera  y  Moncada,  Fernando  de,  march  to 
Alta  California  in  1769, 1,  31 1-316  j  journey  in 
search  of  Monterey,  318 ;  expedition  to  bring 
the  first  cattle  and  sheep  to  Alta  California, 
330*  333 ;  supersedes  Pedro  Pages  as  coman- 
dante,  ^69 ;  march  to  San  Diego,  372 ;  quarrel 
with  missionaries  about  their  shielding  mur- 
derers, 373;  how  he  dragged  a  murderer 
from  sanctuary  and  was  excommunlcated,374; 
transferred  to  Lower  California,  375;  inter- 
ference with  rebuilding  of  San  Diego  mission 
after  its  destruction  by  Indians  in  1775,  change 
of  policyj  and  reasons  for  it,  376. 

Expedition  with  Father  Palou  in  1774  to 
survey  Sail  Francisco,  plants  cross  on  Point 
Lobos,  1,  3S8;  quarrel  with  Juan  Bautista 
Anza,  395-397  ;  orders  Jos^  Joaquin  Moraga 
to  found  San  Francisco,  398;  return  from 
San  Diego  to  Monterey,  407;  assists  in  select- 
ing site  of  Santa  Clara  mission,  visits  San 
Joaquin  country,  408;  assists  in  founding 
Santa  Clara  mission,  408. 

Comandante  of  Loreto,  and  as  such  or- 
dered to  recruit  seventy-five  soldiers  and 
necessary  settlers  in  Sonora  and  Sinaloa  for 
foundation  of  presidio  of  Santa  Barbara,  three 
new  missions,  and  pueblo  of  Los  Angeles, 
1, 423;  arrival  at  Colorado  river  with  recruits, 
42S ;  attack  upon,  and  murder  of,  by  Indians 
at  Colorado  river,  429. 

Appointment  as  comandante  of  San  Diego 
and  Monterey  in  1773.  5^5 ;  the  "soldados 
de  cucra,"  of  whom  he  was  captain,  515; 
Bucareli's  instructions  to,  516;  his  move- 
ments, 517  ;  particulars  of  quarrel  with  Anza 
and  missionaries,  ^18,  519 ;  Anza's  return  in 
kind,  520;  Bucareli's  reproof  to  both,  and  re- 
tirement of  Rivera  y  Moncada  to  Lower 
California,  521;  in  charge  of  presidio  of 
Loreto  from  i777  to  I7^ii  52i ;  how  he  made 
the  first  Spanish  land  grant  in  California,  II, 
746,  747.      .    ,    .     .,  , 

River  of  Martin  de  Aguilar,  1, 144. 

Rix,  Alfred,  refuses  to  serve  against  San  Fran- 
cisco vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  406. 

Roach,  Philip  A.,  state  senator  in  1852,  IV,  82; 
introduces  sole  trader  act,  97;  opposition  to 
Chinese  and  Chinese  labor,  103-113;  proposed 
amendment  to  constitution  making  govenior 
ineligible  to  United  States  senate  during  his 
term,  529:  speech  at  Union  Hall  in  September, 
1877,  in  favor  of  Workingmen  and  against 
*'pick-handlc  brigade,"  600. 

Road-runners,  II,  505. 

Roads,  in  Lower  California,  I,  286;  overland 
from  Sonora,  360-363. 372  ;  Governor  Borica's 
attention  to,  598;  "via  crucis"  between  Monte- 
rey and  San  Carlos  in  1815,  639 ;  legislation 
of  1850  concerning,  802 ;  San  Francisco  "old 
plank  road"  to  Mission,  111,  340-342;  "new 
plank  road"  to  Mission,  342,  343;  military 
and  post,  across  plains,  start  of  overland  mail 
routes,  IV,  169,  170;  road  law  of  1881  vetoed 
by  Governor  Perkins,  662;  road  law  of  188^,  676. 

Robbery  made  punishable  by  death  "in  discre- 
tion of  jury"  in  1851,  IV,  70;  Governor  Down- 
ey's recommendation  in  i860  that  it  be  made 
a  capital  offense,  269.   

Robbins,  Thomas  M.,  vouches  for  Jedediah  S. 
Smith  in  1826,  II,  loi ;  settlement  in  1H27.  2tH; 
his  old  Indian  servant  that  wanted  a  thrash- 
ing every  six  months.  III,  885,  8H6. 

Roberts,  H.  L.,  member  of  Rough  and  Ready 
vigilance  committee.  III,  279^ 


Roberts,  Martin  R.,  attempt  to  reconcile  Gov- 
ernor Johnson,  General  Sherman  and  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III, 
535-539. 

Roberts,  Rev.  William,  experience  of  mining  in 
1849,  III,  167. 

Roberts,  Samuel,  leader  of  "Hounds  "  at  San 
Francisco.in  1849.  trial,  conviction,  sentence, 
and  punishment,  11,  726,  727. 

Robinson,  Alfred,  estimate  of  Indian  popula- 
tion, I,  742 ;  arrival  in  1829,  opening  of  mer- 
cantile house  at  Monterey,  and  how  he  pro- 
tected himself  and  property,  II,  154;  descrip- 
tion of  site  of  San  Francisco  in  1829,  302,  203 ; 
account  of  Isaac  Graham  and  Governor  Al- 
varado,  268,  269;  book  *'  Life  in  California," 
and  translation  of  '*  Chini^chinich,"  2^  291; 
marriage,  why  he  wrote  his  book,  and  its  ex- 
cellence, 391 ;  account  of  Michdtorena's  sol- 
diers, 316 ;  account  of  idleness  and  thriftless- 
ness  of  old  Californians,  472 ;  of  Califomian 
women,  491,  492;  description  of  San  Luis 
Rey  mission  in  1829,  517-519;  prominence  of, 
III,  179. 

Robinson  &  Co.,  banking  house  of,  Iff,  443; 
affected  by  failure  of  Page,  Bacon  &  Co.,  447. 

Robinson  Crusoe  (Alexander  Selkirk)  at 
Cape  San  Lucas,  I,  103 ;  story  of  a  female,  on 
San  Nicholas  Island,  795,  796. 

Robinson,  Dr.  Charles,  connection  with  Sacra- 
mento squatter  riot  in  1850,  violent  speech, 
111,  673 ;  wounded  in  the  fight,  675. 

Robinson,  Lester  L.,  opposition  to  Central 
Pacific  railroad,  and  reason  of  it,  IV,  ^71 ; 
misrepresentations  about  Theodore  D.  Judah, 
476,  477 ;  Leland  Stanford's  reply,  defending 
Judah's  memory,  477:  mana^rer  of  Placerville 
and  Sacramento  Valley  Railroad  Company 
in  scheme  to  run  line  from  Brighton  to  Free- 
port  and  cut  off  Sacramento,  481. 

Robinson,  Schlechtway  gets  name  changed  to, 
in  1856,  IV.  183, 

Robinson's  Ferry,  III,  118,  1x9. 

Robles,  General,  deposes  General  Zuloaga  as 
president  of  Mexico,  and  is  in  turn  deposed 
by  General  Miguel  Miramon,  IV,  413. 

Robles,  Juan  Jos<*,  murdered  with  Rivera  v 
Moncada  by  Indians  at  Colorado  river,  I, 
429. 

Roca,  Jos^,  sergeant  of  artiller>'men,  sent  to 
California  in  1795,  I,  575. 

Rocha,  Juan  Jos^,  seized  and  imprisoned  at 
Monterey  in  i^V)  by  Solis  conspirators,  II, 
108;  how  released,  no;  part  in  movement 
against  Governor  Victoria  in  1831,  139;  di- 
rected by  Governor  Figueroa  in  1834  to  assist 
in  quieting  rebellious  Indians,  194,  195. 

Rochette,  how  he  rescued  Charles  Bassett  at 
Sonoia,  III,  129. 

Rocker  as  mining  appliance,  III,  49;  rocker 
made  out  of  hollow  log,  58,  59. 

Rockwell,  E.  A.,  assemblyman  in  1870,  part  in 
investigation  of  alleged  attempt  to  bribe  T. 
J.  Moynihan,  IV,  438. 

Rodeos,  II,  483. 

Rodriguez,  Alejandro,  given  one  of  murderer 
Gomez'  orphan  children  at  Santa  Cruz  in 
1847,  II,  660. 

Ro<lriguez,  Jos^  Antonio,  corporal,  assists  in 
founding  San  Miguel  mission,  I,  481,  482. 

Rodriguez,  ManueH  comandante  of  San  Diego, 
experience  with  American  brig  I^ia  Byrd  in 
1803,  I,  620,  621. 

Roger's  Bar,  mining  locality,  III,  130. 

Rogers,  Daniel,  assemblyman  in  i8^k),  proposi- 
tion to  divide  state,  IV,  265. 

Rogers.  Dr.,  and  his  extraordinary  furnace  at 
Nevada  City,  III,  220,  221. 
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Rogers,  George  II.,  assemblyman  in  1860, 
speaker,  aucTremarks  on  assiuuing  chair,  IV, 
425;  great  satisfaction  with  rejection  by  leg- 
islature of  fifteenth  amendment  to  United 
States  constitution,  430,  431,  440;  state  sena- 
tor in  1875,  "Rogers'  act"  authorizing  San 
Francisco  to  provide  public  water- works, 
opposition  to,  by  San  Francisco,  and  repeal 
of,  in  18S0,  572;  resolutions  in  1878  against 
timber  and  desert  land  acts  of  congress,  588; 
repeal  of  '*  Rogers'  act,"  652. 

Rogers,  Dr.  William  H.,  part  in  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  569,  626. 

Rogers,  William,  sheriff  of  El  Dorado  county, 
part  in  "  El  Dorado  Expedition  '*  against  In- 
dians, III,  901. 

Rogers,  Woodes,  voyage  of  (for  particulars, 
see  Contents,  I,  xi,  xii),  102-iir. 

Rogue  river  Indians,  chastised  in  1851  by  Ma- 
jor Kenney,  111,  ^5. 

Roland,  John,  arrival  in  1839,  II,  2S1 ;  joins  in 
abuse  of  Jos^  Castro  in  i8.,6,  412. 

Rolfe,  Horace  C,  member  of  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1878-9,  in  favor  of  woman  suflrage, 
IV.  62^ 

Rollins' Pacific  railroad  bill  before  congress  in 

1862,  IV,  460. 
Roman  Catholic  religion — see  Religion,  Roman 

Catholic. 

Roman.  Richard,  elected  state  treasurer  in 
1849,  "t?^;  assignee  in  insolvency  of  Adams 
&  Co.,  Ill,  449;  efforts  as  United  States  con- 
sul at  Gua>mas  in  1854  to  save  life  of  Raous- 
set-Boulbon  and  followers,  754 :  candidate  for 
licutcnant-govcmor,  in  1&19,  IV,  63. 

Romanzoff,  Russian  name  of  Bodega,  II,  288. 

Rome,  transiwrt  ship,  arrival  in  1849, 

Romero,  Jos^^  ordered  to  lead  Mazatlan  troops 
homeward  in  1825,  II,  78. 

Romero,  Mariano,  defender  of  Los  Angeles 
vigilance  committee  leaders  in  1836,  and 
quarrel  with  Governor  Chico,  11,  223,  226, 

Romero,  minister  of  Mexico,  paper  on  forestry, 
regulations  of  18.15,  3<j4- 

Romt'U,  Jos<S  Antonio,  fifth  Spanish  governor  of 
the  Californias  cainpaij^n  against  \  unia  In- 
dians in  i7Si,  I,  432;  sut  eccds  Petlro  Fages 
as  governor  in  i7<jo,  orders  new  missions, 
A'^y  537;  appoinlnunt  as  jnovernor,  journev 
to  Monterey,  accession  to  office,  and  ill 
health,  545  ;  council  of  ofiicers  to  provide  for 
governnient  in  case  of  his  deatli,  516;  death, 
and  respect  paid  his  family,  5.17,  548. 

Roney,  Frank,  part  in  split  of  \V  orkingmen's 
])arly  movement  in  1^78,  iV,  613. 

Roop,  Isaac,  project  f«»r  inakin;^  "Territory  of 
Nataqua"  out  of  Honey  Lake  country,  and 
amhilioiis  schemes,  IV.  102;  subsequent 
proposed  *•  Territory  of  Nevada,"  of  which 
lie  was  to  be  governor,  192. 

Rosa,  Indian  woman  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  sen- 
ten*  e  <^f,  for  complicity  in  murder  oi  kebcc»  a, 
w  ife  of  Silberio,  I,  6<h\ 

Rosario,  Arroyo  de  P.arrabas  <'  del,  boundary 
in  1806  between  Alta ami  L<»\ver  California,  I, 

Rosario,  mission,  founded  by  Dominicans  in 

Lower  California,  I,  553- 
Rosas,  Jos<S  Antonio,  crime  and  execution  at 

Santa  Barbara  in  1801,  I,  61S. 
Rosborough,  A.  M.,  jndy:e  of  ninth  district 

Cf)urt  in  1H73,  jmrt  in  Modoc  ln<lian  troubles, 

III.  9t'?.  «^53- 

Rose  and  Kinlof  li,  claim  to  six  sqnaie  leaiL^nes 
of  land,  in  \'wl>a  c<innl\',  piotioiuu cd  fraudu- 
lent, III,  7'>«'. 

Rosecraus,  General  William  S.,  part  in  Civil 


war,  IV,  307,  319,  359-t6a ;  candidate  for  gov- 
crnor  in  1867,  but  withdraws.  408;  elected  to 
congress  in  1880,  658;  re-elected  in  1882,  668. 

Rose,  John,  arrival  in  l8^9,  II,  2S1. 

Rose,  Jos^  de  la,  alleged  Mexican  grant  to,  of 
fifty  square  leagues  of  land  in  Solano  county, 
pronounced  fraudulent,  III,  701. 

Rose's  Corral,  mining  settlement  in  1848,  III,  84. 

Rose,  Texan,  killed  by  Indians  at  Big  Oak  Flat, 
III,  129,  130. 

Rosiere,  Jules,  trading  post  at  Boston  Ravine. 
Ill,  86. 

Ross,  Captain,  Kanaka  of  Kanaka  Creek,  111, 
98. 

Ross,  Charles  L.,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigi- 
lance committee  of  1851,  Itl,  316. 

Ross,  Erskine  M.,  dected  justice  of  supreme 
court  in  1879,  645;  resignation  in  18S6, 
701. 

Ross,  Fort,  built  by  Russians,  situation  of,  I, 
499;  Alexander  Koskoff,  Russian  coman- 
dante  of,  in  1816,  627  ;  Governor  Sola's  suspi- 
cions of,  and  designs  against.  641,  642;  com- 
plaints of  Father  Gutierrez  of  San  Francisco 
Solano  mission  against,  in  1833,  II,  171,  172; 
Governor  Fi^eroa's  action,  17>-I74 :  Mari- 
ano G.  Vallejo's  report  about,  and  descrip- 
tion of  mills,  ship-building,  vessels,  manu- 
factures, population,  and  buildings,  176: 
complaints  of  Father  Mercado  of  San  Rafael 
mission  against,  and  how  Figueroa  put  a 
quietus  upon  his  clamor,  176;  comfortable 
quarters  of  comandante,  286;  new  growth  of 
redwood  forests  back  of,  288. 

Ross,  William  E.,  wounded  by  Wintoon  In- 
dians in  1858,  III,  918. 

Rotschoff,  Hel^ne  de,  wife  of  Russian  coman- 
dante, how  her  saint's  day  was  celebrated  at 
Knebnikoflf  in  184 1,  II,  507,  508. 

Rough  and  Ready,  mining  town.  Ill,  82 ;  Com- 
pany, 84 ;  vigilance  committee  of,  279,  2S0 ; 
Brundage's  State  of,  280. 

Round  Valley,  Mendocino  county,  alleged  In- 
dian dei)redations  at,  in  i860,  manner  in 
which  Indians  were  treated,  IV,  263-:r65. 

Rouset  de  Jesus,  Father  Francisco — sec  Jesus, 
Father  Francisco  Rouset  <ie. 

Roussiilon,  Carlos,  lawsuit  with  Isaac  Graham 
before  Alcalde  Walter  Colton  at  Monterey, 
first  trial  bv  jury,  II,  590,  591. 

Rover,  Amerfcan  schooner,  arrival  in  II, 
72;  purchase  and  employment  of,  by  Gover- 
nor Argiiello,  73. 

Rowan,  James,  captain  of  American  ship 
Eliza,  not  allowed  to  remain  in  California  in 
1799,  I,  620. 

Rowan,  Lieutenant,  with  Commodore  Stmk- 
ton  at  San  Diego  in  December,  1846.  II,  oi  ^; 
wounded  on  march  to  Los  Angeles,  i>2.2. 

Rowe,  IC.  A.,  opp<jsilion  to  San  i'  lancisco  vigi- 
lance committee  of  1856,  III,  56S;  connection 
with  Henry  Bates,  defaulting \statc  treasurer, 
in  1.S56,  662;  proceedings  ayainst.  for  con- 
tempt in  refusing  to  answer  quest ioris,  1)63: 
president  of  Pacific  Express  Company,  -xvA 
alleged  corrupt  combination  wi;li  Hales  and 
Georije  W.  Whitman,  stale  conln>ller.  IV, 
indictment  by  Sacramento  gr.uid  jurj, 

200. 

Rowell,  Dr.  Isaac,  commander  as  major  of 
mounted  battalion  at  San  Francisco  in  i$;u. 
111,487;  lenders  use  of  hospital  and  services 
to  San  I'Yancisco  vigilance  commiitee  of 
1S36,  III,  550. 

Rowe's  circus  in  i84«j.  II,  732. 

Roval  An  hes  in  Voseniitc  V'allev,  III.  .S.;7.  850 

Rubery,  Alfred,  part  in  projjosed  piratical  ex- 
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pedltionof  schooner  J.  M.  Chapman  in  1863, 
IV,  543-346;  how  pardoned,  after  convicliou 
and  sentence,  by  President  Lincoln.  346. 

Rubio,  Francisco,  execution  of,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1831  for  murder,  II,  132. 

Ruddle,  Albert,  murdered  by  Joaquin  Murieta 
in  185:^,  III,  716. 

Rutus,  Ernest,  arrival  in  1841,  II,  331 ;  alleged 
Mexican  grant  to,  of  four  square  leagues 
of  land  in  Sacramento  county,  pronounced 
fraudulent.  III,  701, 

Ruiz,  Francisco  Maria,  comandante  of  San 
Diego,  swears  to  independence  and  empire 
of  Mexico  in  1822,  II,  44. 

Ruiz,  Toribio,  roving  mason,  "enamored  of 
thecountryj'  in  i792'works  on  improvements 
at  Fort  Point  in  San  Francisco,  I,  551,  552, 

Rurick,  Russian  ship,  at  San  Francisco  in  i8i6, 

I,  627. 

Ruslies,  mining,  111,  150-158. 

Russell,  Horace  A.,  witness  against  David  S. 
Terry  before  San  Francisco  vigilance  com- 
mittee 01  1856,  III,  590. 

Russell,  Joel,  candidate  for  governor  in  18S6, 
iV,  703,  703. 

Russell,  Majors  &  Co.,  established  "pony  ex- 
press" in  i860,  IV,  267. 
Russell,  William  H.,  peace  commissioner  at 

Cahuenga  in  January,  1847,  II,  622. 
Russ  House  in  San  Francisco,  IV,  290. 
Russian- American  Commercial  Company,  and 

its  traffic  in  ice.  III,  432. 433- 
Russian- American  Company,  how  its  ships 

wintered  and  traded  in  Caliioniia,  II,  71 ; 

disputes  and  contract  with  Hudson's  Bay 

Company,  4C3.  _ 
Russian  Hill  in  San  Francisco,  III,  429. 
Russian  river,  and  old  names  of  San  Sebastian* 

and  Slawianska,  II,  288;  its  drainage,  535, 

Russians  in  California,  wbv  came,  and  how 
established  themselves.  I,  493,  494;  San 
Rafael  mission  founded  as  barrier  against, 
494;  their  progress  as  Spanish  power  de- 
clined, 495;  San  Fnmcisco  Solano  mission 
founded  as  additional  barrier  against,  496- 
499;  not  altogether  undesirable  neighbors 
to  Califomiaus,  499;  M.  de  Resanofl's  visit 
in  iSvj6,  betrothal  to  Concepcion  Arguello, 
sad  fate,  and  extensive  plans,  625-625. 

Settlements  at  Bodega  in  1S12,  extent  and 
enormous  profits  of  hunting  in,  and  trade 
with,  California,  I,  626;  Kotzebue's  visit, 
conference  with  Governor  Sola,  Jealousy, 
suspicions,  and  early  projects  of  Sola,  627, 
641,  642;  Sola's  subsequent  reply  to  com- 
plaints about  trading  with,  661,  662;  how 
Russian  governor  of  New  Archangel  sent 
present  to  Sola  in  1820,  and  trade  continued, 

II,  71 ;  Argucllo's  arrangements  with,  about 
furs,  and  results,  73,  81  ;  marriage  of  Russian 
Jos6  Bolcoff  with  CAndlda  Castro  and  set- 
tlement, 74. 

Echeandia  ordered  to  watch,  II,  82 ;  Vic- 
toria's instructions  in  reference  to,  126 ; 
Figueroa's  instructions,  161 ;  Father  Gutier- 
rez of  San  Francisco  Solano  makes  loud 
complaints  about,  and  Figueroa's  action, 
171-174  ;  Mariano  G.  \'allejo's  report  on  set- 
tlements at  Fort  Ross  and  neighborhood, 
their  mills,  ship  building,  vessels,  manufac- 
tures, population,  and  houses,  175  ;  general 
character  of,  in  California,  175,  176;  decline 
of  alarm  about  Russians,  Father  Mercado 
at  San  Rafael  attempts  to  revive  it,  and 
Figueroa's  quietus  to  clamor,  176;  final  de- 
parture of,  in  1S42,  285-288;  their  establish- 
ment at  Verba  Bucna,  593. 


Ryan,  Arabella  (Belle  Cora),  111,  515.  516. 

Ryan,  Lawrence,  associate  judge  of  San  Fran- 
cisco court  of  sessions.  III,  521,  636. 

Ryan,  William  R.,  account  of  Governor  Mason, 
II,  677*  of  how  Indians  made  purchases  in 
mines,  111,  897. 

Rykman,  Robert,  arrival  in  184 1,  II,  331. 

Ryland,  Cains  T  ,  assemblyman  in  1855,  report 
on  passes  over  Sierra  Nevada,  IV,  169. 


SAAVEDRA  CERON,  ALVARO  DE,  voyage, 

I,  41.  80. 

Sacalanes  Indians,  on  east  side  of  San  Fran- 
cisco bay,  1,  570;  expedition  against,  by 
Sergeant  Pedro  Amador  from  San  Jos<  mis- 
sion in  1797,  736,  737. 

Sacks  for  ^rrain,  Grangers*  proposition  to  use 
state  prison  labor  to  manufacture,  IV,  518 ; 
Governor  Pacheco  on  production  of,  648. 

Sacramento,  city,  successor  to  Sutter's  Fort 
or  New  Helvetia,  how  laid  out  in  1848,  and 
progress,  II,  733,  734;  first  charter,  802; 
population  in  1850,  III,  44 ;  distributing  cen- 
ter of  Northern  Mines,  107 ;  sympathy  with 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856, 
7i3»  714  •  conference  of  citizens  with  com- 
mittee, 563,  564. 

How  settled  in  1848  and  1849,  111,  669,  670 ; 
squatter  riot  of  1850,  670-677 ;  legislature 
removed  to,  from  Vadlejo  for  session  of  1852, 
IV,  94,  95 ;  Question  of  capital  at,  involved 
in  David  C.  Brodcrick's  struggle  to  become 
United  States  senator  in  1854,  149;  seat  of 
government  removed  to,  made  permanent 
capital,  and  removal  of  session  of  legislature 
of  1854  from  Benicia  to,  149. 

First  acts  for  erection  of  capitol  at,  IV, 
189,  265,  266;  legislature  of  1S62  removed  to 
San  Francisco  on  account  of  flood,  295; 
Union  county  convention  at,  in  i£65,  394, 
395 ;  occupation  of  capitol  by  legislature  of 
1869-70,  description  of  building,  ^24,  425; 
acts  granting  rights  to  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  in,  467,  468;  scheme  of 
Placerv'ille  and  Sacramento  Valley  Railroad 
Company  to  run  line  from  Brighton  to  Free- 
port,  and  cut  Sacramento  off,  481 ;  contro- 
versy about  California  Pacific  railroad  bridge 
at,  and  result,  486,  487;  **  governor's  man- 
sion" in,  report  on,  in  1874,  532:  act  of  1878 
appropriating  money  to  Howard  Benevolent 
Society  of,  591. 

Sacramento  County,  name,  II,  796;  mining  laws 
of.  III,  262;  subsidy  act  for  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  IV,  468,  469;  controversy 
with  company,  and  sale  of  stock.  483,  484. 

Sacramento,  Placer  and  Nevada  Railroad 
Company  authorized  to  sell  out  to  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  IV,  468 ;  pur- 
chased and  controlled  by  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  481. 

Sacramento  river,  discovered  by  Pedro  Pages 
and  Father  Crespi  in  1772,  I.  388;  general 
description  of,  II,  538;  said  to  have  been 
first  called  the  Jesus  Maria,  796;  how  early 
passenger  steamboats  up  and  down  met 
at  Benicia,  III.  ^36;  project  in  1858  to  turn 
head-waters  of  Klamath  river  into,  IV,  240; 
Governor  Booth  vetoes  bill  allowing  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  construct  bridge 
across,  at  Tehama  without  a  draw,  510. 

Sacramento   Vallo>%  general  description  of, 

II,  533  ;  extent,  III,  872. 

Sacramento  \'alley  railroad,  construction,  em- 
ploym^»nt  of  Theodore  D.  Judah  as  engineer, 
and  tonipletion  in  spring  of  1856,  IV,  453 
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453;  how  it  eventually  fell  into  hands  of 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  453;  re- 
|>ort  of  Judah  why  it  could  not  be  used  as 
part  of  Central  Pacific  route,  465;  its  gjeat 
Dusincss  in  conjunction  A^ith  stage  and 
wagon  road  to  Virginia  City  in  Nevada, 
and  opposition  to  Central  Pacific  railroad, 
475:  extension  to  Latrobe,  Shingle  Springs, 
and  Placerville,  475 ;  scheme  to  run  opposi- 
tion to  Central  Pacific  railroad,  congres- 
sional ^rant  of  land  in  its  favor,  failure  to 
cross  Sierra  Nevada,  or  accomplish  any  of 
its  objects,  481. 

Saddle,  old  Califomian,  II,  489,  490. 

Sagarra,  Jos<  Eduardo,  executed  at  Monterey 
in  18^31  for  robbing  warehouse  of  San  Carlos 
mission,  11,  131. 

Salaries,  under  "  Plan  dc  Gobiemo'*  of  1824, 
II.  57i  58}  in  1828,  119;  under  •*  El  Estado 
libre  y  soberano  de  la  Alta  California,"  232; 
payment  of,  suspended  in  latter  part  of  Gov- 
ernor Alvarado  s  administration  for  want  of 
customs,  323;  of  school-teachers  in  Michel- 
torena's  time,  3^0;  salaries  in  1844,  341 ;  of 
judicial  officers  in  1845,  3^7 ;  members  of  de- 
partmental assembly  unpaid  in  1845,  390i  399> 
400. 

High  salaries  voted  by  common  council  of 
San  Francisco  in  1850,  ill,  367,  368;  under 
San  Francisco  consolidation  act,  and  Peo- 

f)Ie*s  party  of  1856^  652,  653;  Governor  Big- 
cr's  recommendations  in  1853  for  reduction 
of  state,  IV,  117:  Downey  in  favor  of,  as 
against  fees,  275;  Workingmcn's  party  plat- 
form on  subject,  611 ;  propositions  in  consti- 
tutional convention  of  i878-<)  as  to  payment 
of  judges,  633;  Grangers  in  1886  demand 
reduction  of,  703. 
Salazar,  Father  Alonzo,  assists  in  founding 

Santa  Cruz  mission,  1,  461,  462. 
Salazar,  Jos^  Tomas,  his  caravans  from  Santa 
F6  to  Los  Angeles  in  1839-40  and  1843.  II, 
330.  331 ;  joins  in  abuse  of  Jos6  Castro  in 
1845,  412. 

Salazar,  Mariano,  executed  by  William  Walker 
in  Nicaragua  for  allegcil  treason,  111,  798,  799. 

Sal,  Hernieiiegildo,  ensiyn  in  1-91.  assists  in 
founding  Santa  Cru/  mission,  I,  461 ;  minute 
record  of  foundation,  462;  instructions  to 
mission  guard,  463;  survey  for  San  Jos6 
mission,  476;  survey  of  site  for  San  Juan 
Bautisla  mission,  479;  in  command  at  San 
Francisco  in  1792,  546;  Vancouver's  praise 
of,  Point  Sal  namen  from,  rci)ort  on  military 
afTairs  in  1796,  death,  burial,  and  sketch  of 
his  life,  (^)\  part  in  arranging  California 
archives,  II,  740;  liow  he  gave  juridical  pos- 
session of  Bulron  grant,  746. 

Salinas,  city,  royal  cattle  ranch  at,  temporary 
refuge  from  attack  on  Monterey  by  Buenos 
Ayres  insurgents  in  1818,  I,  632. 

Salinas  y  Potrcro  Vicjo,  Las,  land  grant  at 
San  Francisco,  III,  3K1. 

Salisbury,  Edward  J.,  witness  against  David  S. 
Terry  before  San  Francisco  vigiLiiire  com- 
mittee of  1856,  111,  5.;o. 

Salmon,  II,  566;  Governor  Stoneman  on  de- 
crease of,  iV,  7(j8. 

Salmon  river  and  mines.  III,  139,  140;  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  Indians  oti,  prevented 
in  1855  by  L'nited  States  captain  Tlysses  S. 
Grant  and  others,  914,  915  ;  hulian  depreda- 
tions on,  in  1S64,  93.J ;  work  of  Mountaineer 
battalion  on,  935, 

Salmon-trout,  speared  by  Jim  Crow  with  crow- 
bar at  Jersey  Flat,  III,  93. 

Saloschen,  Alexander,  part  in  Holdcn's  Garden 
troubles,  III,  284. 


Sal,  Point— sec  Point  Sal. 
Sal,  Rafada,  first  wife  of  Luis  Antonio  Arguello, 
M.  55. 

Salsonas  Indians  attack  and  kill  San  Francisco 

Indians  in  1776, 1,  406. 
Salt,  II.  550. 

Salt  Lake,  Mormons  of — see  Mormons. 

Salt  marsh  lands,  Goveinor  Bigler  recom- 
mends sale  of,  ill  1856,  IV,  179;  act  of  1868  for 
sale  of,  in  San  I'^rancisoo,  423. 

Salt-pits  of  Carmen  Island,  I,  265. 

Salvatterra,  Father  Juan  Maria,  his  work  in 
Lower  California  (for  particulars,  sec  Con- 
tents, I,  xiv,  XV),  165-aii. 

San  Agustin,  ship,  voyage  and  shipwreck,  I, 
131,132;  search  for,  by  Viscaino,  142,  143; 
first  mention  of  San  Francisco  in  connection 
with  loss  of,  380. 

San  Aloysio,  mission  in  Lower  California,  I, 
257. 

San  Andreas,  mining  town.  III,  117. 

San  Andres  Valley,  near  San  Francisco,  fol- 
lowed by  Portola^s  expedition  in  1769,  I,  384 ; 
traversed  and  named  by  Rivera  y  Monoida 
and  Father  Palou  in  1774,  389. 

San  Antonio  Creek  and  Oakland  railroad 
wharf,  IV,  350. 

San  Antonio  grant,  in  Los  Angdes  county,  II, 
749 ;  in  Alameda  county,  749. 

San  Antonio,  mining  town  in  Lower  California, 
II,  94. 

San  Antonio  mission,  site  of,  how  first  seen  and 
appreciated,  I,  339;  how  founded  by  Junipero 
Serra,  340;  rite  of  confirmation  at,  in  1781, 
421 ;  neophytes  at,  in  1783  and  X796,  454  *,  neo- 

f>hyte  Macario  of,  confined  at  San  Francisco 
n  1794  for  cruelly  beating  his  wife,  583; 
masses  at,  for  soul  of  Governor  Arrillaga,  630 ; 
wheaten  flour  of,  celebrated  in  1815,  637; 
place  of  refuge  for  families  at  attack  on  Mon- 
terey by  Buenos  Ayres  insurgents  in  1818, 
652;  Father  Sitjar's  vocabulary  of  Indians  of. 
794  ;  pueblo  at,  ordered  by  Governor  Figue- 
roa  in  1834,  II.  206;  detiared  restored  ibv 
Micheltorena  in  15*43,  324;  ordered  to  be 
rented,  after  debts  adjust  eel,  in  1S45,  3S2,  38;. 
San  Antonio,  ship,  sails  for  California,  I.  310; 
voyage,  315;  second  arrival  at  San  Diego, 
324;  supiwsed  miracle  connected  wiih  it. 
32^;  third  arrival  at  San  Diego  with  ten  new 
missionaries,  336.  337  ;  fourth  arrival  at  San 
Diego  and  Monterey,  345,  3^6,  34S,  349;  Diego 
Choquet  in  commatid  of,  in  177s,  ^5,  376- 
arrival  in  1776  from  San  Bias  ViVh  "las 
memorias  del  rey,"  ;  Fathers  Junipero 
and  Santa  Maria  embark  on,  in  1776,  for 
San  Diego,  3'>9. 
San  Bernardino,  Indian  outbreak  at.  in  1834.  11, 
194,  195;  Indians  rob  chai>el  there  of  orna- 
ments, 195. 

San  Bernardino  mountain,  I,  343,  II.  536,  :;37. 

San  Bernardo,  (leneral  Kearny  's  military  oper- 
ations and  fight  at,  II,  613-616. 

San  Bias,  proposed  abandoinnent  of  port  of,  in 
^773.  Ii  353;  how  Junii>ero  saved  it,  3';6; 
Buenos  Ayres  insurgents'  attempt  to  take  a 
treasure  ship  near,  and  mistake  they  made, 
656-658;  troops  of,  under  Jos<5  Antonio  Na- 
varrete,  in  California,  658,  659,  II,  7S,  79; 
their  bad  character,  and  result,  79. 

San  Bruno,  Atondoand  Kino  at,  1,  155-161. 

San  Bruno  mountains,  II,  536. 

San  Buenaventura  mission,  site  passed  by  Por- 
tola's  expedition  in  I76t^,  I,  3^;  Rivera  y 
Moncada  ordered  to  recruit  soldiers  for,  in 
Sonora  or  Sinaloa,  423;  arrival  of  recruits 
at  Colorado  river,  428  ;  led  by  Cayetano  l,i- 
nion  to  San  Gabiiel,  429;  foundation  of,  435- 
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M'Sf*   [|icvng:ht  of   0faftndonra«ti(,  439.  440; 

44 J ;  n^nphytc*  at,  in  aiiff  1796,  454  i 

VAnetiuvtrr  al*  in.  I79J^  471 ;  Vancotivpr's  bl- 
counl  i>l  relations  of  Father  Sania  Matk  with 
^C"^p31>te^i^  473»  473;  batllp  at,  in  iBjj,  11,  249  l 
dc^ctiirinJ  rritored  by  Michdtarctia  \%\  t^j, 
jjLf;  FjAtbcT  Ehiran'a  donation  l«  I  mi  1  an*  o|, 
jiSa;  ordered  lo  br  reutnl  £of  nine  ytffln  to 
ni^^st  bidder  in  1845,  ^2, 
San  Carlos  mi&aion,  foundation  fit  Montefty,  1^ 
S5i  t  rermovtti  l&  Camid  river^  334  ;  sceticrf 
GiDrwsite,  335  ;  Junfpcro  at,  when  rigbt  to 
confirm  questioned  by  Governor  Feli|.>c  de 
Ntve,  fmra  J779  lo  17S1,  4*0;  admitiislers 
eonfirraation at*  in  1781*  \n%  Juntt-wro's  Inst 
daySf  death,  and  burial  at,  445-4 5t  ;  net> 
ph^les  at<  in  1783  and  inA  454?  I'^.  P^roiise 
at»  467-^(70;  Vancoti%'er  at,  471-473;  Lasiten/i 
li<t>onl,  death,  and  biiiri,il  at,  4813^  48"^ ^  Her- 
mencg^lldo  5al  and  Pedro  dt?  ALbernl  burkd 
m  church  of.  609;  cdebration  at,  in  honor  of 
Governor  Sola'^s  arrival  In  Ca(var>'  and 
'Sim  CTUcls,"  6j9,  640;  Jo**  Simon  Aguilar 
atid  J<»94  Ednardo  Sagarra  ex«!ciited  in  iBti 
for  robbing  warehouse  of ^  llni  13;;  under  m-^ 
teet  ei:Tnlrol  of  government  and  not  of  in- 
spector Hart  netl  m  iSjo,  recognized  as 
ruined  in  1845,  379?  declared  a  jineyo.  Eiiid 
al)  property,  except  church  and  apjJtjrtc- 
nances,  ordered  scAd  at  auction  in  tS45^  jtSo, 

n  Carlos,  fort  on  Lalce  Nicaragim  at  hejid  of 
Siin  Juan  river,  repulse  o(  Parker  H,  Frmclj 
from,  111,  777 ;  taken  by  Sylvan  us  M.  Spencer 
lor  Costfi  Riira  in  iBsiG,  799.  Soo, 
0  Carlos,  skip  and  cargo,  sjiils  It  r  1  : 
in  1769,  L  309;  voyage^  315;  rvi 
Bla»,  and  voyage  with  tut-nt',  r 
Irir  Lorelo,  3^        again  ir 
f m  1775 at  Morj'' 
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Cayetano,  Bolsa  die,  mncbo  of,  in  Satj^ta 
Barbara  co-untyn  I  It  749- 
nchex.  Father  Francisco,  mlssionRry  at  Sol- 
edad  in  ijgt,  I. 

~  iche t,  Father  \  '  ■  raiit  to^  for 

college  of  Sant:i  ' 

StincbejE,  F:i[l'-r-  1  ^^v  ^'l 

cation  al  > 

o|  rrv'if  ' 
Joo^  ■ 
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JUpC' 

fitaji  iiboui  ihjo,  j^Jt),  13?  i  iuici licence  and 
business  ability,  53^, 

Sanch'--'.     Fr.irH-n^vO^     capture   of    1  if  n1';  "i:ui! 

W  (  '  Barttett  al  Sftn 
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tribunal  of  J  Li 
SanchOt  Father  i  \ti 

publican  con-  .  i  i 

Sancho  Panz&t  G^vtrrijcfi  ikincai-Liiiiiparea^hiin* 

sdf  to,  I,  559,  560, 
San  Cletnente  Island,  I,  14,  540, 
Sancttiaryf  right  of*  a^nd  gnairel  about,  al  Ban 

Uiego  in  1776,  I,  3731  the  Indian  vanquech 

as  jiiace  ol,  760,  7616 
Sanders  !k  Brenham,  banking  hoiis«  of,  111, 

Skiers,  B4?\'^eriy  C,  how  he  went  iij  Russia  fo 
impress  the  Musco^dtes,  and  his  bon-niot, 
111,  AU^  ^ 

Sanders,  1^-  J,  k  associated  with  WUllam  Walker 

In  Nicarai^a,  111,  803. 
SandcTSOTh,  SiLis  \V.,  assemblvinan  In  fS6j, 

frustrates  ai tempt  lo  exctudi-  T].  /  C.  Kcwen 

from  lefipfjlfttunt,  IV,  334:  ■ '  tj^ 

as  cbiel  jnstice  of  Buprt  ^ 

tiiH  iim  li'itv  of  *'so)dlers  j-;^ 
p  com  met  \  A; 

justice  01  -.11 
r-  ,r!  »Llcc  ol  fitlpr  .  ..  ..i  ..jy^ 

San  Diegp,  discovery  ol»  by  Cabrtllu.  I,  74;  Vis- 
calno  Ht,  138,  IJ9;  arrival  ur.wn  pio^ 
neers  of  17(19  at,  314^  Ji.  of 
hay^  J 16;  settlement  mi,  cr 
at,  in  T70J.  ^-y.  "■1ll!^t^.•  .  ^ 

S5 1 ;  ba t ter\  t  > :  u  de  Cui  doba^ 

5^r5S;howUi  l  !  red  youth  C)j^ 

tobecdut-au-  ■  ul,  in  i8<io,  ^afllj 

in  1806,  Okt;  utiau"  Atiictltan  brig-  Ldta 
Byrd,  and  how  it  imsaed  gmns  c*f  Prjint  GtiJ- 
1-1  vT.-,^;.  ^  J.;  f-.T;  ,  ,         .ri     '      j^.  amval 

soldiers. 
Iitdidris 

.  ■  :.   :  r,^'.  ■■.  i.,tinperor 

oi  Mftkij,  j^i- 
Fraiirjsco  Maria  Ruiz  comandante  of,  in 

t^j;?,  li.  ,!!■  :irrh.d  ^..F  rj^rv-rijor  HchBandia 
^  f  '  missiomries* 

>  retno  vaj  to 

■  M-.  r.,.^.rco 
.  in 
^41 

1';".  ■  ...     ^.^  ,  i,.;i.v* 

cnior  \  ii^Lof  HA  ill  tsji^  i^b,  i^^f,  aiceling  of 
terrttortal  deputaliirn  ati  in  1^32,  149-154; 
ichooJ  at,  ordered  by  Governor  Fiirueroa, 
jir^  ,MichdtDreita  estahiishes  strhooT  at,  340; 
niiidea  port  j>f  entry  in  36^;  bavol  stu. 
Held  in  r  i,  ni.-.i.'vr  \! ilnsi 

insurrectlon.i-  '  ,,11 

off  at  end  of  j  ud 
of  L.iei]tenarii:  '  .z-^ 

made  a  port  of  del  i '. 

ig48,  706;  pueblo  H  rfl 
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olives  of,  celebrated  In  1815,  637;  Indians  of, 
ebpousc  cause  of  Kcheandia  in  i8j3  u^aitist 
Governor  Figueroa  and  reasons  therefor,  740; 
Ylario  Garcia,  major-domo  of,  convicted  of 
floKK>ni«  Indians  so  severely  that  one  died,  II, 
177;  Hartnell's  visit  to,  as  insiicclor  of  mis- 
sions, in  1833,  and  rcfiorton,  clamor  of  Indians 
against  administrator  Ortega,  297;  declared 
restored  by  Micheltorena  in  1843,  3^4;  recog- 
nized as  mined  in  1845,  379;  ordered  to  be 
rented,  after  debts  adjusted,  in  October,  1845, 
182;  attempt  to  give  it  away  for  debts,  and 
now  it  (ailed,  38^5. 

San  Dieguito,  Indian  pueblo,  or^nized  by  Gov- 
ernor Figueroa,  if,  184*  visit  of  Inspector 
Hartnell  to,  in  1839,  ^''^^  Indian  complaints 
against  Juan  Osuna,  alcalde  of  San  Diego, 
for  driving  them  from  their  lands,  307. 

"Sand-lots"  of  San  Francisco,  manufacture  of 
anti-Chinese  thunder  for,  IV.  574,  575;  Gov- 
ernor In^'in  on  disturbances  ot,  583-585;  agita- 
tion of,  mainspring  of  anti-Chinese  move- 
ments, 587;  cries  against  capital  and  laiid 
monopoly,  587;  agitators  assume  name  of 
Workingmen's  party — sec  Workiiigmen's 
party. 

San  Domingo  mission,  founded  by  Dominicans 

in  Ix)wer  California,  I,  553. 
Sandoval,  Donajosefa,  wile  of  Governor  Romeu, 

ii  547>  548;  return  with  her  children  to  Mexico, 

54«- 

Sandoval,  Gonzalo  dc,  first  account  of  Califor- 
nia, I,  37. 
Sand  storms,  11,  593. 

Sandwich  Islands— sec  Hawaiian  Islands. 

San  Fernando  de  Vellicata  mission  in  Lower 
California,  foundation  of,  1,  311. 

San  Fernando,  collej;e  of,  in  Mexico,  I,  2t,6; 
approves  Father  J unipero's  work,  4^0;  unable 
in  1784  to  punish  any  more  missionaries,  446; 
Father  Palou  becomes  j^uardian  of,  in  1786, 
452;  resumes  wt)rk  of  spirilu;.!  conquest,  460; 
failure  to  furnish  niissioiiarit  s  in  1817,  trans- 
fer of  half  Hie  missions  to  college  oi  Orizaba, 
501;  its  williiiK'iess  ill  iS-'Clo  rehr.quiih  chaise 
of  temporalities  of  niissituis,  i,  Sj. 

San  I'eriiatKio  mission,  site  passed  by  PortolVs 
expedition  in  17C»},  seleclim  ol  site, 

place  railed  A'  hois  C«»mihahit  by  Indians 
and  Para.;.;e  del  Kncino  by  Spaniards,  48^; 
foiimlation  and  progress,  ^Sj,  4H,s;  proposal  in 
1826  for  Indian  piu  i)lo  at.  11.  h-j,  complaint 
of  Intlians  a;^ainst  Anl<ii;io  del  Valle,  bad 
state  of  alTairs  in  i8,V).  2<^r;  illiterate  Juan 
Perez  a<lministrator  and  unreliable  Mada- 
ria^a  his  secretary,  2<>7;  det  laretl  restored  by 
Mirheltorrna  in  jn-.j,  3-?j;  capitulation  of 
Miihelloiena  at,  354;  .st«)iy  of  misery  at,  by 
Father  P.las  Orda/.  or«leri«l  rented  for  nine 
years  to  hi.t;hest  l)i«l<k  r  in  October,  1S.15.  3.S2. 

San  I'ernando  mountains,  11,  537;  pierced  by 
tunjiel  of  Soutlu  rn  P.icilic  railroad,  IV,  671. 

San  I'raru  isco  :ukI  North  Pacihc  railroad,  how 
built  from  Tihuroii  to  I  kiah  with  branches 
to  (Jnerru-ville  and  Cleti  }'"1Kmi,  IV,  487. 

San  h  r.uu  isco  and  San  J»):  c  railroa«l,  what  it 
was,  link  in  liruis* ntit  intMit:d  line,  subsidy 
a«  ts  f-)i,  construction,  ci>mj>letion  iii  1864,  IV, 
470.471. 

San  I''ran<  isco  bay,  miknown  until  1769.  1,  381; 
disco\ery  ol,  circunu.t.inrcs,  58^,  survey  by 
Pe<lro  I'a>;es  and  J-atlier  ("resiM  in  1772,  387; 
SurNey  h>  .Ayala  and  assistants  in  1775,  391- 
393;  tlescrintion  by  Aynla,  3vJi;  general  de- 
scription, II,  533,  53<i,  530. 

San  Francisco  Klues,  armory  of,  how  taken  by 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856, 
III,  82t>-i)33. 


San  Francisco  de  Asis— «ee  St.  Francis. 

San  Francisco  de  Borja  mission  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, 1,  258. 

San  Francisco,  city  and  county,  march  of  Juan 
Rautista  de  Anza  with  settlers  from  Sooora 
'or,  1,  372,  373;  unknown  until  1769, 380c  wTeck 
of  San  Agustin,  Viscaino's  search,  Cabrera 
Buena,  380;  Governor  Portola's  expedition  in 
search  of  Monterev,  381;  discovery  of,  cir- 
cumstances. 383;  what  St.  Francis  had  to  do 
with  discovery,  385;  S(Kinish  and  Mexican 
inappreciation  of,  ^SS;  survey  by  Pedro  Fagtn 
ana  Father  Crespi  in  1772,  orders  of  Viceroy 
De  Croix  about,  3S7;  new  survey  ordered  by 
Bucardi  in  1774,  expedition  of  Rivera  y  Mon- 
cada  and  Father  Palou  in  same  ^-ear,  38S; 
Anza  ordered  to  recruit  settlers  in  Sonora 
and  Sinaloa  for,  390;  march  from  San  Miguel 
de  Horcasitas,  and  arrival  at  Monterey,  394; 
march  from  Monterey,  398;  route  and  first 
camp  at,  399. 

Preparations  for  presidio,  I,  400;  arrival  of 
San  Carlos,  work  at  presidio  and  mission, 
401;  formal  foundation  of  presidio,  September 
I7>  177^  402;  formal  foundation  of  Mission 
Dolores,  October  9,  1776,  405:  first  visit  of 
Junfpero  to,  410;  second  visit  of  Junipero,  415; 
third  visit,  431;  Junipero's  fourth  and  last 
visit,  4^13,  Vancouver  at,  in  1792  and  1793, 
471;  defenseless  condition  in  1792,  and  hov.- 
Governor  Arrillaga  fortified  Fort  Point,  work 
of  Toribio  Ruiz,  a  roving  mason,  550-552; 
survey  of  neighborhood  for  new  pueblos,  576; 
bad  condition  in  which  Cdrdoba  and  Albcnu 
found  it  in  I7<^  582:  **el  castillo"  at  Fort 
Point,  583;  repairs  and  improvements  in  1796, 
583-^^  Black  Point  fortified  in  1797,  5^*5. 

Bnttsh  ship  Raccoon  at,  in  xSi^,  I,  622; 
Governor  Sofa  at,  in  1818,  648;  aborigines  of, 
731;  how  Luis  Antonio  Arguello,  while  coman- 
dante  of,  built  launch  and  navigated  bay,  and 
result.  It,  51-55;  Argfiello's  departure  from, 
on  becoming  governor  in  1S2 »,  53;  return  to, 
as  comantlantc  in  1S26,  8^);  trade  of,  in  iSzt;, 
q8;  Captain  Morrell  at,  in  1S25.  9S;  Oiptain 
Beechey  at,  in  i8Xs  98,  99;  runiots  ot  Si.izurc 
of,  by  Americans,  103,  104;  Solis  ar.d  rebel:"- 
at,  in  i8i9,  no;  Victoria  visits,  in  1831,  135; 
Father  Quijas'  petition  to  have  boundaries  of 
Mission  Dolores  fixed  in  1S34,  how  and  why 
denied,  185. 

Verba  Buena,  foundation  of,  II,  201;  reasons 
for  foundation,  <lcscripi.jon  of  site  in  iS2»>  tcj^; 
how  Governor  1-  igueroa  was  founder  01  fiiture 
city  of  San  I-'rancisco,  and  William  A.  Rich- 
ardson first  settler,  203:  "La  Calledebi  Fun- 
dacion"'  original  foundation  street,  203,  2t\<; 
Jos6  Joatpiin  Kstmliilo's  petition  for  laiuf  grant 
in  1835,  and  what  was  done  alK>ut  it,  204;  Jos£ 
Antonio  Galindo's  petition  for  "Laguna  dela 
Merced"  rancho,  recognition  of  "Pueblo  de 
Dolores,"  205;  inventoi-y  c»f  Mission  Dolores 
property  in  1835,  20S;  Pueblo  de  Dijlorts  rec- 
ognized in  1835  hy  territorial  deputation.  2oq; 
Russian  warehouse  at,  2S6;  Insi>ector  Hart- 
nell's proposed  pueblo  of  San  Francisco  In- 
dians at  San  Mateo,  304;  question  of  pueblo or 
110  pueblo,  no  proper  org:inizat ion.  305;  desire 
of  United  Slates  to  possess,  317;  Micheltorena 
establishes  school  at, 

American  flag  raisecl  at,  July 8,  1846,  II,  467, 
468;  preparations  to  defend  it  in  case  of  aitaci: 
by  British  war-ship  Juno,  573;  name  oi  Verba 
Buena  changed  to  San  Francisco  bv  .Mciildo 
Bartlett,  Januar>'  30,  1847,  597.  59S;  Governor 
Kearny's  grant  of  beaob-and-w-aler  lots.  631; 
Edwin  Bryant  succeeds  \Vashin.q:ton  A.  Hiirt- 
lett  as  first  alcalde,  urges  Kearny  grant,  and 


of*.  '  1  .  riy  Itmr  site,  63K  tcscrvallnns  k«r 
I  .  and  i^tei  tHider  Ale  a  1 1 )  t?  H  y  d 

ti.  '"f  Mason *f  order  for  s^yimU* 

m<.  iiLi>  lU.  w.it;  aymilamiejiilo  selected  I4 
Hytler,  Jiuly  51,  tiM?,.  tirst  dL<ctioii  fur  Sept  tin - 
hvt  E  T,  isir,  r/-:-:  r>veeCinff  for  rt:lk'l  ut  Dutititr 
r  "fl  Gilbert 'a  census  of,  in 

1  Qverj' on,  II,  669,  69^^  696; 

UJii'lc  ii".iu  LiE  eiUry  by  congress  in  Marchi 
i3!^,  jijfj;  new  altaldes  01'  confltcling: 
elr* ii'i-ii-i  1  ayuntdiiiienio,  and  oppo&iri^ 
• '  .  7Q^;l^slalivi:!  ai»scmH>  of,  and 

M  "Oft  Its  orj^animion,  715, 

ijii  :.  VIcalde  L(3  veil  wort  hand  Giiiver- 

t>*.n  iviJcy,  716,  yjj;  populati<3ii^,  cxlrflvaijfLncc, 
£ti(nhtifLK'  and  sppcukLtions^  in    ^^9t  Ti^K 
J^ii!rcs,  ijoutba^  t^nt-'i,  bijildini^^  uliarves, 
\dhig  places,  bU5ineS£,  first  schcxjl^  Prot- 
nt  worsblp,  and  Alta  California  nfws- 

Geticrait  Smkh^s  dtspamgement  of*  it& 
cau-^e  a  Eld  ejects,  11.  7:2i^p5;  or^nLi^ijofi 
and  outrages  or  **The  Hounds^''  and  bow  a  up- 
prcs^jerl,  735-7Jr;  dtttion  ol  1849,  aytintii- 
mteriLo,  Alt^dejohii  W*  Geary  and  his  in- 
aiigurai^  727-73l>-  new  adniiJiJStniLion.  Itcens- 
ioK  Eamblin^  Ulik-s,  ad\'anccr,  pru^rrs*  and 
i^ictitti&it.in  at  L'i!\\  730,^  7J,J;  first  stciLmboat* 
ttr  -1  .  TifiinnfcatHjn  with  _  intcrku,  first 
(>■  i^  ingt  and  lir^l  circus,  731,  jjj; 

pi:  ul*  allow etl,  751;  marine  hospi* 

iai  Ji  j,:i..ir  officers  of  ift^^  first  cbanef 
nt^  population  in  iSsn,  Ell.  4^  ^dd  veins 
at*  14  c;  ufiGJcpected  wealth  by  rise  ol  wvid 
estate  ifi,  195,  196. 

VigiUiifc  tOTiimittee  of  ifisi  (lor  pan  ten - 
htr^,  3t-^^  C^'Tit»-riits,  lit,  3tt>-33l* 

I  "  nts  liice  CQntefitSj  |||^ 

:i  (set:  ContriiiSf  Itl,  Jcxi| 

3.  • 

:  '  I  <T  1  .  1.1,  sales  (free  ConLeiil<i» 
"I  ^^^^  Contents,  111,  iKiiiJi^ 
;■  pnessioii  oj  1831  (ste  CotUrnls, 

111.  jwtil!,  3t  vJVi,  423-*4I* 

I  dik  (ailyit'S  and  disasters  of  1835  (i-ee 

C'lUtrnls,  fir  4i(2^5f>» 

\  \.^jUu\c-f:  L^^TTlrT^i^^^^  of  i85fi  (see  Content*, 
III.  xxiv  .',f.^*-^^t}. 

S  juallt'f  tri.iiliJci  ill,  lU.  ,  •  ,4 

ntu'liJo  cJ;uni,  tj^i.  if^S..;;  Irauduh';  s, 
|i  >|tun  and  Barron  or  SdnUUiii.  L  ,. 

Lnnanttjiiir,  Benito  Dia/^  ^  <  'I'J* 
l*4jitai:lc,  and  M^r<cbenflf  6i)j6,  6^^*  jx^i-jlu;  John 
IC^  Mooie's  preteiided  daien  to  land,  and 
i.-i  ■.  .  ( ;  '  I .  r it':^  703,  ji-Mj,-  resislatire  to 
t  ■  -:oods,.  IV,  J 17;  Covenmr 

ti.  extension  of  WAter  front ^ 

1^3- 1 34;  papitkilion  in 
1-  icvi-jil  of  Bigier's  water-front 

nrw  defeats,  l^7-iS9r  *57* 

iLi'  '  haw  set  asidet  1^4;        of  states' 

ir,  «cb-and- water  lots,  and  alleged 

'  rMiifiohdaUon  act"  ol|  fV*  "Van  Ness 
wdintintje. ^J7-^J  **  Western  Addi-^ 
lion"  sun  "Oatside  Lands"  of^  jjS,  ajy; 
*'Uulkbciid  scheme/*  7f/y,  bid  for  siflle 
cfifHi  iil  t^A  pAssageof  bnlkiiead  bill, 
at!  I  '  '  '•■  ■  '.  i-rnor  Downey,  169-271; 
r  May  11.  iflbr,  j86:  sects- 

si  1,  stimulation  of  business 

aim  I  ail'  '  ■  r  bi  -  L^iuied  by  Civil  war^  Kuss 


Hon?;-.',  t,:.L-  Mouse,  and  Oeeltlrntat  Hotel, ex  * 
t^'uzijon      W4ler  works  and  street  riiilru.Ld£« 

-^-^LrJt-LTi^l.il  i\  c      M  i-r.'  .Lt,  guei.* 

tion  '  I  Lljtltil»ILS  to 

:  conlnltU- 

liotL  .,        iiiiii~2„  ^x^i 

stret^L  JibLp^L.iV'L-iiiciil '^<  in  ihti^  j,^i>, 

Widetdng  ul  Ke*my  strtfc-t,  IV,  40J;  paid 
fire  det^^rtment,  4^/2;  acts  lor  cutt  ing  Second 
street  through  Rincon  HUL  Sttllemeut  ol, 
^'Otilsidc  Lands,"  and  sale  of  mars U and 
tide  land^,  423;  progress  ol  sea-wall, 
lotterj^  to  aid  Mercantile  Library  of+  413,  4J4; 
"Outride  Lands'*  act  of  1870,  and  Goldeii 
Gate  Park,  434,  433;  Hunter's  Point  dry -dock 
at,  441;  btov^ing  np  of  Blossom  rock  at,  440- 
442;  subsidy  act  for  b^'xiefit  of  Central  and 
Western  Pacific  railrctads,  controversies,  and 
outcome,  463-47 i,  4^  questions  about  Ceu- 
troi  Pacific  railroad  terminus  at,  487;  granl 
to  railroad  of  suhmttgedland  at  V^ertia  Bueim 
Inland,  487,  4SS;  j^rant  ol  submerjjed  lands  in 
Xlission  tiay,  Al&g;  controversies,  and  strife 
abotil  nil  road  temuuus  00  Verliia  Buen4 
f^landt  and  result,  490,  491;  bill  to  pay 
damages  for  cutting Secontf  street  tbrougb 
ki^enn  Hill  vetoed  oy  G^jvertior  Booth,  511; 
Invention  and  devdopriient  oi  cable  rail  road* 
in+  ^iwSJj;  electric  roads  In,  523^ 

New  eity  ball  commenced  In  iS"''  vrnl  n- 
j>nrt  m  l^7i  exjien&.£ve  c:iri 
construction,  IV,  531^ 5^;f2;  stork  i\t 
botti  ds  of,  54  2, 54 JS  bow  ca  pkal  isl  s  i ..  1 ,  = ; . .  1 ;  r .  I 
into  diamoncf  swindle!  54 J-54&i  Wdliiim  C* 
Ralston 's  speculations  and  improvements, 
Mission  wctolcn  niills,  Kimball  carriage 
factory',  West  Coast  furniture  factory,  San 
Francisco  sugar  refiner dry -dock  on 
H meters*  Point,  Grand  flotel,  CailforDia 
theater  and  Palace  Hotel,  55,3*  554;  establisb* 
mart  of  Baiik  of  Nevadatn,  556;  Adolph 
Sulro's  investments  and  improvements  In, 
51^5:  *'Ro^crs*  biir*  for  public  water 
work<i,  oppjsiition  of  pubUe  to,  and  repeal, 
573;  Dupont  street  widening  and  Monl^oniery 
avenue  act  and  bonds,  ^72,  ^73* 

"ISanddots,"  and  ant  1 -Chinese  ammunition 
fori  IV,  574,  575;  halls  of  Califomiii  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  Sijciety  ui  California  Pioneers, 
Lick  Hous-e,  and  conservatory  in  Golden 
tlate  Park,  577,  578;  James  Lick^s  betiefac- 
tfotiii  and  gifts  tOt  5^t,  ^Sj;  G+rtvenor  Irwin  on 
"sand-lots ''^  disiturlKince^,  58^5.^5,-  "sjind-' 
Inls"  agilation.%  5S7;  Frank  MeCoppin's 
*'five  !  cnt  fiire"  act  for  street  rallrmds,  and 
*"onc-twclftb  act,"  ^%  5^9;  Seventh  street 
j  nipro\'(.'metit  act  of  i^^fi  vetoerl  by  f  rvi-in,  ^i; 
Johii  F.  Swift  elected  to  assembly  in  1877  on 
question  of  fixing  water  rates,  "siuid- 
tota"  ami -Chinese  riola  in  1^77,  WUliam  T. 
Coleman  and  his  committee  ol  safety,  595, 
5g6;  comparison  between  condition  of  afTojra 
in  1B77  and  vigilance  committee  times  of  1856* 

Coleman's  *'piek  hjindlebTigadeit*'  mttd  bow 
f  iots  put  down,  tV,  547-^99;  Workingmen's 
party,  Dennis  Kt^amey,  meeting  at  Union 
Hall  and  incendiary  utterances,  ^r^. 


firo visions  of  constitution  of 
rceholders'  charter,  1629,  f 
commerce,  648;  repe^  of  *'  3 
*'MeDare  clvirter   of  i  ^ 


60U 
and 

■  r  of 

risll* 

tulional,  repeatet!  free- 
holders'charter,  652;  \  mrt" 
fa ry  swing  «nd  power  11,  i  m  i  .u  l  y  11 
in  1879  01  Rev.  Isaac  S,  KaUoch  us  mayor, 
and  outcome,  ii^Jk,  657^  redurti^^n  01  dockA^c 
and  tolls  hy  luirWr  coniini^i^ion«r»  in  lEias 
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and  i8S6,  completed  length  of  sea-wall  in  1887, 
and  cost,  707,  708. 

San  Francisco  mission — see  Mission  Dolores. 

San  Francisco  presidio,  Bucardi  orders  foun- 
dation of,  in  1774,  I,  HM\  site  of,  change  by 
Juan  Bautista  Anza  and  Jos^  Joaquin  Moraga 
in  March,  1776.  395;  Rivera  y  Moncada's 
order  for  foundation,  397;  preparations  for, 
400;  particular  site  chosen  by  Moraga  in 
July,  1776,  and  how  work  proceeded,  401; 
formal  foundation.  September  17,  1776,  402; 
visit  of  Father  Juni'pero  to,  411;  Vancouver 
at,  bad  condition  in  1793,  and  Governor 
Arriilaga's  improvements,  550,  551;  condition 
in  1800,  608;  damage  to,  by  storms  in  Decem- 
ber. 1898,  January,  1897.  and  February,  1802. 
baa  condition  in  1806,  010;  condition  of,  ana 
cannon  at,  in  1815,  640;  in  1826,  II,  98, 99;  how 
rebel  Solis  took  unopposed  possession  of,  in 
iS2^,  no;  ayuntamiento  at,  in  1834,  204;  con- 
dition in  1846,  and  how  Lieutenant  John  S. 
Missroon  raised  American  flag  over  ruined 
ramparts,  467. 

San  Francisco's  Savings  and  Loan  Society, 
111.  656,  657. 

San  Francisco  Savings  Union,  111,  657. 

San  Fnincisco  Solano  mission,  reconnoisance 
and  survey,  I,  496,  497;  foundation  and  prog- 
ress of,  498,  499;  not  included  at  first  m 
Governor  Echeandia's  plan  of  secularization, 
l'»  93»  95;  complaints  in  1833  of  Father 
Gutierrez  of,  against  Russians  and  Ameri- 
cans, and  result,  171-176;  Mariano  G.  Vallejo, 
Antonio  Ortega  and  Salvador  Vallejo  com- 
missioners of  secularization  of,  in  1835,  and 
Father  Quijas'  complaints  against  them,  209; 
under  direct  control  of  government  and  not 
of  inspector  Hartnell  in  1840,  301;  declared  a 
pueblo  in  1845,  and  remnants  of  property, 
except  church,  ordered  sold,  380;  pueblo 
claim  allowed,  751 — see  also  Sonoma. 

San  F rancisco  slock  and  exchange  board,  IV, 
512;  (leclirieof  its  business  in  1S77.  5<>},  595. 

San  1'^ rancisco  sugar  refinery,  IV,  553. 

San  Francisco  Xavier  mission  in  I.ower  Culi- 
fornia,  I,  181;  Fatlicr  Juan  Ugailc's  labors 
at,  iS«rif>8. 

San  I<>ancisquita  creek,  cross  erected  on,  by 
Pedro  Fages  and  Father  Paiou  in  1774,  I, 

San  Gabriel  gold,  last  si)ikeof  railroad  between 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Aiii^eles,  IV,  671. 

San  (iabriel  mission,  i)rej)arations  for,  and 
site,  I,  ,V42;  wonder-worknig  picture  of  V'ir- 
jjin  Mary  at,  and  foundation  of,  3.^3;  outrage 
upon  wife  of  Indian  chief,  and  its  effecls, 
344;  strateiiem  of  Indian  of,  that  saved  Junf- 
pero'slifc,  in  1776,  378;  neophytes  at,  in  175^3 
and  1796,  454;  c<^ntroversy  about  irrigation 
with  Mamiel  Nieto  in  I7';6,  6<'i;  Indian  out- 
break at,  in  iSio,  i)ut  down  by  soldiers  from 
San  Dicf^o,  612;  g^r.ipes  and  wine  of,  cele- 
!)rated  in  1S15,  637;  Indians  of,  in  1833, 
espouse  cause  of  I-'cheandia  a;^-ainst  Gover- 
nor Fijf^ueroa,  and  reasons  therefor,  740; 
Hufjo  Rcid,  health  oflicer  at,  in  1844,  789; 
h  >w  American  Chapman  built  schooner  at. 
al).)ut  1H30,  carritMi  it  down  to  ocean,  and 
launched  it,  II,  136,  157;  revolutionary  feel- 
inj^s  and  conspiracy  at,  in  1834,  i<i4-i</.;  how 
cattle  of,  slauiL,'hle're<l  about  1.S35,  i^^-,,  2ovS; 
School  at,  ordered  by  (rovernor  Fi^^ueroa, 
212;  I'i^^ueroa's  normal  school  at,  in  183}, 
2\2\  Inrliansat,  in  i83'7.  IlartncH's  first  visit, 
condition,  29S;  Hartnell's  sec  cmd  visit,  an(i 
Juan  Perez  major-domo,  303;  declared  re- 
stored by  Micheltorena  in  1843,  324;  recotj- 

.  nized  as  on  the  verge  of  ruin  and  extinction 


in  1845,  379;  ordered  to  be  rented  in  1845, 3^*» 

383. 

San  Gabriel  mountains,  II,  537. 
San  Gabrid  river,  battle  at,  ia  January,  1847, 
620-622. 

San  Ignacio  mission  in  Lower  California,  1, 
229. 

Sanitary  fund  in  Civil  war,  IV,  289;  how  sani- 
tary commission  was  organized,  California's 
^reat  contributions,  and  permanent  subscrip- 
tions for  relief  of  sick  and  disabled  soldiers, 
348-350. 

San  Jacinto,  battle  of,  if.  454 

San  Jacinto  mountains,  II,  537 

San  Joaquin  County,  subsidy  subscription  act 
for  Western  Pacific  railroad,  IV,  474;  con- 
troversy with  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany as  successor  to  Western  Pacific,  bitter- 
ness of  fight,  and  how  it  sold  its  stock,  483i 

San^oaquin  irrigating  canal,  IV,  554. 

San  Joaquin  river,  discovered  by  Pedro  Pages 
and  Father  Crespi  in  177a,  I,  388^  called  dt 
Crespi  the  &ui  Francisco,  388;  visited  and 
crossed  in  1776  by  Jos6  Joaqnin  Moraga,  40c 
general  description  of,  II,  538;  Mariano  G. 
Vallejo's  account  of  origin  ot  name,  79^  its 
mountain  portion.  III,  109, 136. 

San  Joaquin  Valley,  description  ol^  U,  S33;  ex- 
tent of,  III.  873. 

San  Jorge  in  Nicaragua,  William  Walker's 
forces  at.  Ill,  798;  fight  at,  8oz,  802;  Nicar- 
aguan  allies  at,  802. 

San  Jos6  dd  Cabo  in  Lower  California,  1,  332; 
taken  possession  of  for  United  States  by 
Commander  Montgomery  of  sloop-of-war 
Portsmouth  in  February,  1847,  M.  645. 

San  Jos6  de  Gracia  or  Simi  rancoo  in  Santa 
Barbara  county,  II,  748. 

San  Jos«,  Franciscans'  ship  and  ita  ankoown 
fate,  I,  310. 

San  Jos^,  Jesuits*  ship,  1,  176,  177. 

San  Jos6  mission,  site  of,  I,  476J  place  called  by 
Indians  Oroyson,  by  Spaniards  originally 
San  Francisco  Solano  and  vVJameda,  477; 
foundation,  477;  quarrel  between  Father 
Barcenilla  and  Cori>oral  Miranda,  progress 
of  mission,  478;  Father  Pedro  Cuevas  at- 
tacked in  1805  by  Gentiles,  several  whiles 
killed,  more  serious  outbreak  prevented  by 
Sergeant  Luis  Peralta,  612;  Indian  uprising 
in  1810,  quelled  by  Gabriel  Moraga,  612;  con- 
troversy with  San  J  os<i  pueblo  about  bound- 
aries settled  in  1809,  617;  how  Ambrosio. 
Indian  rebel  of,  was  taken,  shrived,  shot,  and 
buried,  73S;  dif!erent  dialects  oi  Indians  at, 
794. 

How  a  Cosumnes  Indian  at,  tried  to  give 
back  the  Christianitv  he  had  received,  but 
found  it  imiK>ssible,  II,  64;  Indian  outbreak. 
Mariano  G.  Vallejo's  campaign  against,  and 
slaughter  of  prisoners,  117;  how  party,  in 
search  of  fugitives  from,  were  aided  by 
Americans  in  1830,  155;  condition  in  1839, 
complaints  of  Indians  against  administrator 
Jos«5  de  Jesus  Vallejo,  visit  of  Insi>ector  Hart- 
nell, and  his  instnictions,  299:  Indians  satis- 
fied in  1S40  with  major-domo  Jos^  Maria 
Amador,  303;  declared  restored  by  Michd- 
torena  in  1S43,  324;  Alvarado's  camp  at,  in 
January,  1S45,  3.45-350;  ordered  to  l>e  rented 
in  1845,  382,  383;  Governor  Mason  ejects 
squatters  from,  in  1847  and  turns  charge  of, 
over  to  Father  Real,  656 
San  Jos<?,  pueblo  of,  foundation  by  Governor 
I'elipe  <tc  Neve,  I,  411;  how  laid  out  and 
built  up,  412;  civil  KTovennnent  of.  alcalde, 
and  giiard,  413;  conii>arison  between,  and 
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LosAngdes,  434;  De  Neve's  reglamento  of 
1779  for,  522-525;  Governor  Pedro  Kages* 
sharp  letter  in  1786  to  Ignacio  Vallejo,  alcalde 
of,  about  his  immorality,  531;  Gentile  Indian 
workmen  of,  employed  bv  Fages  in  1789  to 
labor  on  new  church  for  Monterey,  538;  con- 
troversy with  Santa  Clara  mission  about 
boundaries,  plans  for  irrigation,  687;  Gover- 
nor Borica's  disgust  with  laziness  and  ex- 
traordinar>'  wickedness  at,  591-594;  trouble 
with  alcalde  of,  594;  hemp  culture  at,  597, 
598. 

Progress  of,  from  1777  to  i8o<,  1,  616,  617; 
the  famous  alameda,  when  and  how  made, 
dispute  with  Santa  Clara  about  boundaries 
settled  in  1800,  controversy  with  San  Jos6 
mission  settled  in  1809,  population  from  1805 
to  1815,  617;  ayuntamiento  for,  ordered  to  be 
dected  in  1822,  II,  45;  diezmos  or  tithes,  how 
disposed  of,  56;  opposition  to  acts  expelling 
Spaniards  in  1829,  87,  8S;  action  against 
Governor  Victoria  in  183 1,  137*  Governor 
Figueroa's  orders  against  vandalism  on  ala- 
meda, 170'  school  ordered  by  Figueroa  for, 
air,  called  **  San  Jos^  de  Alrarado"  in  1839, 
258;  opposition  to  "Dofores"  as  capital  of 
second  partido  of  first  district,  258. 

American  flag  at,  in  1846,  II,  571;  occupied 
by  Lieutenant  James  H.  Walmough,  left 
in  charge  of  Captain  Charles  M.  Weber  and 
Lieutenant  John  M.  Murphy,  strengthened  by 
Lieutenant  Pinkney  of  frigate  Savannah  and 
sixty  marines,  604;  pueblo  claim  of,  allowed, 
751;  meeting  of  first  legislature  at,  785;  first 
city  charter  of,  802;  participation  in  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III, 
495:  Joaquin  Murietaat,  in  1851,  714;  meeting 
of  legislature  of  1851  at,  IV,  58;  opposition 
to  removal  of  state  capital  from,  70-77; 
proposition  to  remove  legislature  of  1852 
from  Vallejo  to,  defeated,  94;  proposition  of 
constitutional  convention  of  i87i^  to  re- 
move capital  to,  defeated,  625. 

San  Joan  Bautista  de  Malibat  <5  Ligui  mission 
in  Lower  California,  I,  201,  229. 

San  Juan  Bautista  mission,  preparations  for, 
and  site.  I,  -179;  foundation  and  progress, 
place  called  by  Indians  Popelontchun,  4S0; 
description  of  buildings  and  grounds,  500; 
attempt  of  Gentile  Indians  to  destroy,  in 
1800,  612;  place  of  refuge  for  families  on 
attack  of  Monterey  by  Buenos  Ayres  insur- 
gents in  x8i8,  652}  different  tribes  of  Indians 
at,  794j  application  of  four  Indians  of,  for 
emancipation  in  1827,  opposed  by  Father  De 
la  Cuesta,  and  denied,  11,  92,  91;  Governor 
Figueroa  dies  at,  in  1835,  213;  old  armory  at, 
in  X836,  229;  ex- mission  called  pueblo  of 
"San  Juan  de  Castro"  and  made  capital  of 
first  district  and  of  first  partido  of  first  dis- 
trict in  1839,  2^7;  under  direct  control  of 
government  and  not  of  Inspector  Hartnell  in 
1840,  301;  Michdtorena  establishes  school  at, 
340;  declared  a  pueblo,  and  remnants  of 
property,  except  church,  ordered  sold,  380; 
ordered  sold  at  auction  in  1845,  382. 

San  Juan  Capistrano  mission,  site  passed  by 
Portoli's  expedition  of  1769,  1,  326:  founda- 
tion interrupted  by  Indian  outbreak  at  San 
Die^o,  369,  370,  372;  refounded  in  1776  by 
Junfpero,  377;  site,  378,  379;  neophytes  at,  in 
I78;j  and  1796,  454;  Buenos  Ayrcs  insurgents 
at,  in  1818,  655,  656;  how  an  apostate  at.  blas- 
phemed, and  Father  Boscana's  account  of 
his  death,  70s;  refusal  of  Indians  at,  in  18J7, 
to  work  until  forced,  740;  their  espousal  in 
1833  cause  of  Rcheandia  against  (^vernor 
Figueroa,  and  reasons  therefor,  740;  Father 


Boscana's  account  of  Indians  of,  theirorigin, 
customs  and  traditions,  746-794. 

Indian  pueblo  of,  organized  by  Governor 
Figueroa,  II,  184;  Indian  clamors  against 
administrator  Santiago  Arguello,  in  1830, 
pronounced  unjust  by  Inspector  Hartnell, 
297-  Indians  at,  in  1839,  298;  Hartnell 's  sec- 
ond visit  to,  in  1S40,  appointment  of  Agustin 
Jansens  as  major-domo  in  place  of  Ramon 
Argfiello,  303;  the  only  ex-mission  regulariy 
converted  into  an  Indian  pueblo,  305,  ^; 
declared  restored  as  mission  by  Michd- 
torena in  1841,  324;  recognized  as  ruined  in 
1845,  declared  a  pueblo,  and  remnants  of 
propertv,  except  church,  ordered  sold,  379, 
380;  ordered  sold  at  public  auction  in  1845, 
382;  appearance  in  1830,  522. 

San  Juan  dd  Sur  in  Nicaragua,  William  Walk- 
er's seizure  of,  in  1S55,  ni,  774;  end  on  Pa- 
cific of  transit  line,  785;  Costa  Rlcans  at,  792; 
Walker  at,  801;  United  States  sloop-of-war 
St.  Mary's  at,  rescue  of  Walker,  802,  803; 
bombardment  by  schooner  Granada  pre- 
vented by  St.  Mary's,  802. 

San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  castle  of,  taken  by  Ameri- 
cans in  1847,  II,  646. 

San  Leandro,  Jos6  Castro's  march  to,  and 
countermarch  from,  in  1846,  II,  569. 

San  Lorenzo  river,  named  by  discoverers  of 
San  Francisco  bay  in  1769,  I,  382;  bridge 
over,  built  by  Alberto  de  C<5rdoba,  588. 

San  Lorenzo,  to\*'nj  Alameda  county,  indorses 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856, 
III.  550. 

San  Lucas,  Lower  California,  taken  possession 
of,  and  American  flag  raised  by  Commander 
Montgomery  of  sloop-of-war  Portsmouth  in 
February,  1847,  II,  643. 

San  Luis  Gonzaga  rancho  in  Mariposa  coanty, 
111,716.  7. 

San  Luis  Obispo  County,  Southern  Padfic  rafl- 
road  in,  IV,  485. 

San  Luis  Obispo  mission,  site  passed  by  Por- 
told's  expedition  of  1769,  I,  325;  how  Jum'pero 
Serra  resolved  to  found,  345;  site  of,  346; 
foundation,  346 ;  manufacture  of  roofing  tiles 
at,  347;  neophvtes  at,  in  1783  and  1796,  454; 
lots  at,  grantea  by  Jaoobo  Ugarte  y  Loyola, 
comandante-general  of  the  Provincias  In- 
ternas,  514;  flouring  mill  at,  598;  Father  Luis 
Antonio  Martinez*  march  with  Indians  of, 
against  Buenos  Ayres  insurgents  in  1818, 656; 
how  property  of,  sold  in  1835,  II,  207  ;  recog- 
nized as  ruined  in  1845,  declared  a  pueblo  and 
I  emnants  of  property,  except  church,  ordered 
sold,  379,  380;  ordered  sold  at  auction  in  1845, 
sold  for  five  hundred  dollars,  082,  383;  grant 
of  land  at,  to  Francisco  Cayuelas  in  1789,  747, 
748. 

San  Luis  Rey  mission,  site  passed  by  PortolA's 
expedition  of  1769,  I,  326;  selection  of  site, 
485;  foundation  of,  486;  place  called  Tacayme 
by  Indians,  486;  progress  of,  487;  how  an 
Indian  of,  reviled  teachings  of  missionaries, 
735;  what  neophyte  Buenaventura  had  to  say 
at  Los  Angeles  in  i826against  Alcalde  Vicente 
Sanchez  and  the  government,  730;  refusal  of 
Indians  of,  in  1S27,  to  work  until  forced,  es- 
pousal in  183J  of  cause  of  Echeandia  against 
Governor  Figueroa,  and  reasons  therefor, 
740;  their  protest  in  1840  against  occui>ation 
of  Temdcula  by  Pico  brothers.  741. 

Echeandia's  enlistment  and  arming  of  In- 
dians to  fight  against  Agustin  V.  Zainorano 
in  1832,  and  result,  II,  151,  152;  report  of 
Pablo  de  Portilla,  commissioner  of  seculariza- 
tion, on  condition  of  affairs.  189,  190;  pueblo 
at,  in  1834,  including  Las  Flores  and  Pala, 
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ao6;  school  at,  ordered  by  Flgucroa,  212; 
IiKli.iiis  ill  1839,  297:  luspcctor  Hartncll  s 
vihit  in  1840,  and  troubles  with  Pio  and  An- 
dres Pico,  303;  placed  in  char>fe  of  Jos^ 
Joa(4uin  Hlstudillo  as  major-domo,  304 ;  de- 
clared restored  by  Michellorena  in  1843,  32^  ; 
reorganized  as  ruined  and  nearly  extinct  in 
1845,  379;  ordered  to  be  rented  in  18 '5,  382, 
384  ;  Robinson's  description  of,  in  1829, 517- 
5^9.  521. 

San  Mateo  County,  subsidy  subscription  to  San 
Francisco  and  San  Jos^  railroad,  IV,  470. 

San  Mateo  Tatming  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, and  its  speculations,  IV,  427,  428; 
alleged  bribery  in  favor  of,  437,  438. 

San  Mateo,  town,  **el  rancho  del  rey"  estab- 
lished at,  in  1797,  and  opposition  of  mission- 
aries to,  I,  Inspector  liartnell's  proposed 
Indian  pueblo  at,  11,  301. 

San  Miguel  Island,  1,  74,  II,  ^o. 

San  Miguel  mission,  how  site  selected,  I,  481 ; 
foundation.  481:  place  called  by  Indians 
Vahed  and  by  Spaniards  Los  Pozos,  481; 
strange  actions  of  Father  Concepcion,  iSa- 
484 ;  progress,  484 ;  Indians  of,  conrine<l  at 
San  Diego  in  1794  for  attempting  to  bum 
mission  and  murder  guard,  553;  masses  at. 
for  soul  of  Governor  Arrillaga,63o;  recognized 
as  ruined  and  extinct  in  1845,  ir^79;  fugitive 
Indians  of,  ordered  to  return  in  1845,  380 ; 
ordered  sold  at  auction  in  1845,  382 ;  murder- 
ers at,  in  1848,  674. 

San  Miguel  mission  on  Todos  Santos  lay. 
Lower  California,  founded  by  Dominicans. 
I.  554 »  niilitary  jurisdiction  over,  transferred 
from  San  Diego  to  I^reto,  607 ;  extravagant 
thanksgiving  of  Father  Felix  Caballcro,  mis- 
sionary of,  lor  defeat  of  Solis  rebellion  in 
1829,  II,  113. 

San  Miguel  rancho  at  San  Francisco  granted 
to  Jos^  de  Jesus  Noe  in  1815,  III,  382;  Adolph 
Sutro's  investments  in,  atid  forest  on,  IV,  564. 

San  Nicolas  Islaiui,  female  Robinson  Crusoe  of, 

I.  ?)5.  7'^;  posilioii  of,  II,  540. 

San  I'ablo  bay,  st-on  in  176;,  I,  3R4 ;  skirted 
by  Pedro  FaVes  and  Father  Crespi  in  1772, 
3K.S;  surveyed  in  i77sbvJos«i  Canizares,  first 
I)ilot  of  sliip  San  Carlos,  392;  surveyed  in 
J776  l)y  I'^ernaiKio  Q^ros  and  Canizares,  404  ; 
description  of.  5^1. 

San  Pasciual,  l)attre  of.  II.  613-616. 

San  I\Mlro  bay,  Buenos  Ayres  insurgents  at,  in 
iHiS,  I,  C55;  trade  at,  in  iSj-),  11,  9.S;  position  of, 
llenry  A.  Crai)b  and  his  lilil)usters  at, 

San  Pedro.  Dominican  mission  of,  at  Casilei>e  in 

Lower  California,  I,  5'/;. 
San  Pedro  Point,  passetl  by  tliscoverers  of  San 

Fiancisco  bay  in  1761,  I, 
San  Pedro  rancho  in  Los  Angeles  county,  II, 

719- 

San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo  mission  on  Colorado 
river,  foundation  and  destruction,  1,426-432. 

San  (Juenlin  in  Marin  county,  selerlion  and 
purchase  of,  for  state  prison,  IV,  iiS. 

San  Rafael  land  grant  in  Los  Angeles  county, 

II,  718. 

San  Rafael  mission,  reasons  for  founditii?  mis- 
sions north  of  San  P'raneisco,  1.  .j<;3  ;  foinula- 
tion  and  site,  494  ;  not  included  in  ('.overiu)r 
P^cheatuiia's  plan  of  sei  ulari/ation,  II,  93,  95; 
Victoria's  visit  to,  in  iS.^i,  135;  conii)laint  of 
P'ather  Meroadoof,  in  1H33.  against  Rus.>,ians, 
atid  how  I^'ii^ueroa  put  a  iiuietus  ujion  tiiein, 
176;  Fi^^^ueroa's  charges  a>;ainst  Meroadoof 
murdering  Indians.  176-178;  pueblo  at,  or- 
dered in  1834  by  l-'igueroa,  2*'6 ;  trou])le  be- 
tween Inspector  Harlnell  and  Mariano  G. 


Vr.llcjo  in  reference  to,  xoi,  302:  Indians  at, 

ill  1840.  302;  fugitive  Indians  of,  ordered  to 

return  in  1845,  33o;  ordered  s<dd  at  auction  in 

1845, 382.  ^ 
Siin  Rafael  mountains,  II,  536. 
San  Ralinundo  Valle>',  followed  by  Portola's 

expedition  in  1769, 1,  384. 
San  Salvador  in  Central  America,  forces  of, 

march  against  William  Walker  in  Nicaragua, 

111.796. 

Sansevaine,  Pedro,  arrival  in  18^  II,  aSo. 

San  Vicente,  Canon  Agustin  Fernandez  de, 
how  he  brought  news  of  Mexican  indepeml- 
ence  and  empire  to  California  in  1822,  I,  665; 
how  received  by  Governor  Sola  and  Cali- 
fomtans,  666,  667,  II,  43;  instructions  about 
election  of  deputy  to  imperial  cortcs,  45;  or- 
ders election  for  provincial  d^utation,  45; 
return  to  Mexico,  51. 

San  Vicente  mission,  founded  by  Dominicans 
in  Lower  California.  I,  554. 

Santa  Ana  in  Lower  California,  I,  307,  308. 

Santa  Ana  mountains,  II,  537. 

Santa  Ana  river,  how  named.  I,  342. 

Santa  Anna,  Antonio  Lopez  de,  heads  an  insur- 
rection in  Mexico  as  Federalist,  assists  in 
preventing  Centralist  Manud  Gomez  Pedraza 
taking  his  seat  as  president,  and  instrumental 
in  driving  out  and  shooting  the  Federal 
president  Vicente  Guerrero,  II,  121 ;  rise  of, 
m  Mexico  in  1832,  and  effect  on  Governor 
Figueroi's  soldiers,  164;  how  he  became  a 
Centralist  and  secured  succession  to  presi- 
dency of  Mexican  republic,  "Plan  of  Zava- 
leta,"  and  "Pacification  of  Mexico,"  178; 
Figueroa's  address  and  g:lorification  of,  in 
18^  178,  170;  how  he  prevented  Jos<  Maria 
Hi  jar  from  oecoming  governor  of  California, 
192. 

President  of  Mexico  in  1834,  overiand  jour- 
ney of  his  courier  from  Mexico  to  Monterey 
in  forty-five  days,  II,  193 ;  vacates  presiden- 
tial chair  to  head  Mexican  army  in  war 
against  Texas,  222;  taken  prisoner  by  Texans, 
235:  diverts  and  in  eflect  conf.^^c.ntes  piuus 
fund  of  the  Califoniias,  308;  apfKu'nts  .Michd- 
torena  governor  of  the  Calitornias  in  iSji, 
314;  schemes  in  1843,  "Bases  de  Tacubaya" 
and  "Political  Regeneration  of  the  Nation." 
32^,  326;  proclamation  in  favor  of  Spa.nish 
priests,  327;  character,  broa<i  sash  and  nieilal. 
327,328;  title  of  "Benemdrilo  de  la  Palria," 
327,  32S  ;  vote  of  California  for  him  as  presi- 
dent, 328. 

Orders  against  Americans  in  California,  II, 
329;  how  he  temporarily  fell  from  jvuvcr  in 
1M5.  361, 1562;  violent  measures  against  .Amer- 
ican immigration  to  California.  417  ;  promise 
in  regard  to  Texas,  and  how  be  did  not  tulnl 
it.  455;  defeated  by  General  Taj  lor  at  battle 
of  lJuena  Vista,  645,  646:  at  b.uile  of  Ccrro 
Gordo,  II,  646,  647 ;  his  policy,  defeat  on  every 
side,  night,  647-653;  again  at  head  ot  afl.iirs 
in  Mexico  in  1853,  and  Raousset-Boull>oirs 
experience  with  him.  Ill,  740,  741;  alarm  at 
William  Walker's  raid  in  Lower  California, 
and  action,  743,  744;  forced  retirement  in 
1S48,  recall  in  1S53,  president  for  fifth  time, 
and  expulsion  in  1855,  IV,  413. 

"Santa  Anna  y  Farias,"  name  of  projK)seti 
pueblo  on  Mark  West  creek  near  Santa  Rosa 
in  1834,  II,  197. 

Santa  Barbara  chantiel,  sujieriority  of  Indians 
of,  over  most  other  abonghies  of  California. 
I,  729,  741  ;  battles  among  Indians  of,  in  r-iS. 
768. 

S;inta  Barbara  County,  prices  of  land  in,  from 
1850  to  1865,  111,  666. 
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Santa  Barbara  Island.  If,  540. 

Santa  Barbara  mission,  Rivera  y  Moncada 
ordered  to  recruit  soldiers  and  settlers  for,  in 
Souora  and  Sinaloa,  1, 423;  arrival  of  portion 
of  recruits  at  Colorado  river,  428;  how  led  by 
Cayetano  Limon  to  San  Gabriel,  429;  founda- 
tion delayed  for  want  of  supplies,  438;  foun- 
dation, December  4,  1786,  455,  456;  rapid 
progress,  456  457;  refusal  of  Indians  in  1838 
to  work  until  clothed,  740;  epidemic  of  influ- 
enza in  1798, 788;  outbreak  of  Indians  in  1824, 
fight  there,  and  how  interrupted  for  midday 
prayer  and  dinner,  II  62;  bunal  of  Governor 
Fisrueroa's  remains  m,  214;  Inspector  Harl- 
neU's  visit  to,  in  1839,  and  trouble  with  admin- 
istrator Francisco  Cota,  298;  declared  re- 
stored by  Michellorena  in  IN43,  324;  property 
to  be  divided  in  1845  between  church,  bishop- 
ric, and  Indians,  381;  ordered  rented  for  nine 
vears  in  1815.  5^^;  baptisms,  marriages,  and 
burials  in  1815,  385. 

Santa  Barbara,  town  and  city,  site  passed  by 
Portola's  expedition  in  1769,  I,  ^26;  Rivera  y 
Moncada  ordered  to  recruit  soldiers  and  set- 
tlers for,  in  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  423;  arrival 
of  portion  of  recruits  at  San  Gabriel,  428,  429; 
preparations  for  foundation  of  presidio,  435; 
foundation  of  presidio,  April  21,  1782.  435; 
Fdipe  de  Goycoechea,  comandante  of,  456; 
Vancouver  at,  in  1793,  471;  condition  of  pre- 
sidio in  1792,  551;  repairs  made  by  Alberto  de 
Cdrdoba,  588;  how  school  teacher  of  and  cabin 
boy  of  ship  Princesa  exchanged  places  with 
improvement  to  the  school  deparlment,  ^Jb\ 
bad  condition  in  1806,  610;  remarkable  case 
of  crime  and  execution  at,  618, 619. 

Jos<  Dario  ArgQello  comandante  of,  from 
j8o6  to  1814,  I,  632;  condition  of,  and  cannon 
at,  in  18 15,  640;  Buenos  Ay  res  insurgents  at, 
in  1818,  635;  visit  of  Spanish  brig  Aguila  and 
strange  conduct  of  its  captain  in  1825,  II,  69, 

?j;  trade  at,  in  1829,  98;  seizure  of  Romualdo 
acheco,  comandante,  and  Roderigo  del 
Pliego  by  Solis  rebel  conspirators  in  1829, 
how  released,  and  conspiracy  put  down,  110; 
bow  sailor  deserter  at,  set  up  for  doctor, 
administered  prescriptions  in  aguardiente, 
and  did  a  brisk  business,  157;  arrival  of  Gov- 
ernor Chico  at,  and  foretaste  oi  his  violence, 
S18. 

Congress  of  "El  Estado  libre  y  soberano 
de  la /Mta  California"  held  at,  and  Governor 
Alvarado's  proclamation,  II,  241-244;  recep- 
tion of  bishop  Francisco  Garcia  Diego  at,  in 
184 1,  his  court,  great  plans,  proposed  cathe- 
dral and  palace,  307-300;  Governor  Michello- 
rena establishes  school  at,  340;  revolt  of  Jos6 
Antonio  Carrillo  at,  in  1845  and  how  defeated, 
39^  393i  how  Governor  Pico  stopiwd  at,  be- 
tween troubles  at  Los  Angeles  and  Monterey, 
411,413;  bay  of,  539. 

Theodore  Talbot's  occupation  of,  and  mas- 
terly retreat  from,  II,  588,  6oij;  how  place  re- 
taken in  December,  1846,  and  Talbot  rehoists 
American  flag,  603;  how  town  fined  five  hun- 
dred dollars  by  Governor  Mason  for  theft  of 
a  United  States  cannon,  and  effc«:t  produced 
upon  memories  of  citizens,  66S,  66 j;  pueblo 
claim  allowed,  751;  first  charter,  802, 

Santa  Catalin^,  Dominican  mission  in  Lower 
California,  1.  599. 

Santa  Catalina  Island,  I.  71;  Visraino  at,  i.^t- 
141;  Captain  Cuniiiiisjham's  huu.Ne<»ii,  in  iH_>7, 
11,  104.  T05;  ix)sitiim  of.  5'<). 

Santa  Clara  County,  oriifinally  called  San  Josd, 
11,  793:  subsidy  subsrrir>li"M  to  S  in  I  rain-lsco 
and  San  Jos4  railroad,  IV,  470;  to  Western 


Pacific  railroad,  471;  Southern  Pacific  railroad 

in,  4.S5. 

Sa:ita  Clara  mission,  order  by  Bucareli  in  1774 
for  foundation  of,  I,  390;  Fathers  Murguia 
and  Peiia  Saravia  named  as  missionaries  of, 
formal  foundation,  407;  Indians  at,  409; 
visit  of  Juni'pero  to,  410;  second  visit  of  Juni- 
pcro,  415;  third  visit  and  confirmations  at, 
421;  neophytes  at,  in  1783  and  1796,  4^;  con- 
troversy with  San  Jos^  about  boundanes,  587; 
iamous  alameda  of,  when  and  how  made,  617; 
settlement  of  boundary  dispute  in  1800,  617; 
outbreak  of  Indians,  and  its  defeat,  II,  116: 
Sanchez'  marrh,  Vallcju's  campaign,  and 
slaughter  of  prisoners,  117J  Father  Tomas  de 
la  Peiia  Saravia  charged  in  1786  with  killing 
Indians,  and  result,  177;  school  at,  ordered 
by  Governor  Figucroa,  212;  head  of  Indian 
horse-thief  set  up  on  plaza  of,  in  1839,  275; 
Indians  of,  satisfied  with  major-domo  Ignacio 
Alviso  in  1840,  303;  declared  restored  by 
Michdtorena  in  18 13, 324;  ordered  to  be  rented 
j»  i845i  3'"^2,  383;  Jos<  Castro's  camp  at.  4a;; 
Governor  Mason  in  1847  ejects  souaiters  from, 
and  turns  over  to  Father  Real,  6^6. 

Santa  Clara  Valley,  traversed  by  Portold*s  ex- 
pedition in  1769,  I,  384;  Pedro  Fages  and 
Father  Crespi  at,  in  1772.  387;  called  *'La 
Llanura  de  los  Robles  de  la  Puerto  de  San 
Francisco,"  387;  traversed  by  founders  of 
San  Frapcisco,  394,  400;  earliest  visitors  to, 
407;  description  and  products,  409;  visited  by 
Juni'pero  in  September,  1777,  411;  battles 
among  Indians  of,  in  1788,  76S. 

Santa  Cruz  Coimty,  temporarily  called  Branci- 
forte,  II,  793. 

Santa  Cruz  de  Quer^taro,  college  of— see  Col- 
lege of  Santa  Cruz  de  Quer^taro. 

Santa  Cruz  in  Lower  California — see  La  Paz. 

Santa  Cruz  Island,  I,  74,  540. 

Santa  Cruz  mission,  place  passed  and  named 
by  Portold's  expedition  in  1769, 1,  382;  selec- 
tion and  description  of  site,  461;  surveyed  by 
President  Lasuen  and  Corjioral  Luis  Peralta 
in  1791,  461;  foundation,  part  taken  by  Indian 
Sugert  and  his  daughters,  Lucenzaand  Clara, 
462;  Hermenegildo  Sal's  instructions,  463; 
progress  of,  465;  controversy  with  Branciforte 
about  boundaries,  587;  mill,  lime-kilns  and 
bridge  built  by  Alberto  de  C«3rdoba  at,  588; 
murder  of  Father  Quintana,  cruelties  prac- 
ticed against  Indians,  Quintana's  reported 
scourge  of  iron,  and  use  of  it,  613;  erection  of 
pueblo  ai,  ordered  by  Governor  Figueroa  in 
1834,  to  be  called  "Pueblo  de  P'igueroa,"  11. 
206;  under  direct  control  of  government  and 
not  of  Inspector  Hartriell  in  1840,  301;  declared 
restored  by  Michcltorciia  in  1K13,  324. 

Santa  HUa,  Tyrso  Gonzales  de,  I,  167,  175.  186. 

Santa  F6,  American  fl.ig  raised  at,  by  General 
Kearny  in  1846,  II,  609. 

Santa  Gertrudis  land  grant  in  Los  Angeles 
county,  II,  748. 

Santa  (Jerlrudis  mission  in  Lower  California, 
I.  238. 

Santa  Indz  mission,  proposed  site  chosen  by 
Father  lasuen  in  1798,  place  called  by  Indiana 
Ca|ahuas;i,  I,  488,  490;  selection  of  site  at 
Lajalupe,  490,  491;  foundation  and  progress, 
491,  4;2;  Father  Estevan  Ta;)is  takes  charge 
of,  in  1813,  494;  desperate  uprising:  of  Indians 
in  1824,  737,  738;  particulars  of  alia*  k,  burn- 
ing, and  h-»\v  Indians  driveti  olT,  11,  59,  60; 
place  of  rctii'^e  \vln  ii  Purr  iina  inissiDU  de- 
slroyed.  62;  nicrlinj^  of  < Governor  Kclieandia 
with  S«»lis  rflK.*ls,  and  lii»w  rebels  were  route<l 
without  statuling  tiff,  in;  condition  in  1839, 
29S,  299;  proposition  to  make  it  the  capital, 
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\  proposition  to  make  it  a  collegre.  339: 
vernor  Micheltorena's  erant  of  land  ana 
money  for  college,  340;  Father  Duran  makes 
donation  to  Indians,  ordered  to  be  rented  in 
1845  for  nine  years  to  iiighest  bidder,  382. 
Santa  In^z  mountains,  li,  536;  passage  of,  by 

Fremont  and  army  in  December,  1846,  603. 
Santa  In^z  river,  formerly  called  Santa  Rosa, 
I.  457. 

Santa  Lucia  mountains,  II,  536;  gold  veins  in, 
III,  141. 

Santa  Maria,  Father  Vicente,  at  San  Diego  in 
1776,  I,  375;  chaplain  ou  ship  San  Carlos  on 
first  entrance  through  Golden  Gate,  391; 
accompanies  Junipero  to  San  Diego  in  1776, 
3t>;,  401;  missionary  of  Sau  Buenaventura, 
440;  assists  in  survey  for  Santa  Barbara  mis- 
sion, 455;  Vancouver's  account  of  love  of  neo- 
phytes for,  472i  473;  selects  site  of  San  Fer- 
nando mission,  484. 

Santa  Monica  mountains,  II,  537. 

Santa  Rosa,  attempt  to  found  mission  at.  I, 
49*^ ;  pueblo  of  "  Santa  Anna  y  Farias  "  pro- 
jected in  1834  byjostf  Maria  Hiiarand  Jos^ 
Maria  Padres,  and  its  failure,  II,  196,  197; 
site  of  pueblo  changed  to  Sonoma,  201 ;  pro- 
posed military  establishment  at,  in  1839.  261; 
difference  made  in  looks  of  country  about,  in 
1851  by  American  farmers,  III,  867;  act  for 
college  at,  vetoed  by  Governor  Booth  in 
1872,  and  why,  IV,  510. 

Santa  Rosa  Island,  1,  74,  540. 

Santa  Rosalia  de  Mulej^  mission  in  Lower 
California,  I,  201. 

Santa  Susanna  mountains,  II,  537. 

Santa  Teresa,  treaty  of,  in  1844,      345i  346. 

Santiago  de  los  Coras  mission  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia^ I,  229,  230 ;  resolution  in  1791  to  sup- 
press It  as  useless,  55$. 

Santiago,  Father  Juan  Norberto  de,  assists  in 
selecting  site  for  and  founding  San  Luis  Rey 
mission,  I,  466. 

SantiuKo,  Felipe — see  James,  Philip. 

SatiliajL;o,  Jos6  Fernando,  claim  of  dania.vjes 
against  stale  for  injury  to  vessel  in  charge  of 
pilot,  IV,  1 25-127. 

Sanlia.is'O,  ship,  built  at  San  Bias,  voyage  to 
Caliiornia.  I,  361  ;  voyage  to  northwest  coast 
under coiuinaiid  ot  Juan  Perez,  and  discovery 
of  Queen  Charlotte  Island.  366,  367;  voyage  to 
northwest  coast  under  command  of  Bruno  de 
I  leceta,  367. 

Santillan,  Prudencio,  priest  at  Mission  Dolores 
in  P'ebruary,  alleijed  grantee  of  Holton 
and  Barron  fraudulent  land  claim  for  San 
Franciscf),  111,  6>j6. 

Santo  Toinas  mission,  founded  by  Dominicans 
in  Lower  California.  I.  554. 

Sarahsvillc,  mining  camp,  and  how  so  named, 
III,  8(X 

Sara\ia.  Father  Tomas  de  la  Pena,  named  to 
accompany  voyage  of  Bruno  de  Heceta  in 
1774.  I.  3^*^' ;  starts  with  C'omandante  Rivera 
y  Moncada  to  found  Santa  Clara  mission, 
377;  named  missionary  of  Santa  Clara  mis- 
sion, 394  ;  at  foundation  of  San  Francisco 
presidio,  402;  founds  Santa  Clara  missiort, 
4(.>S ;  charged  in  17S6  with  killinj,'  an  Indian, 
but  his  hulian  accusers  not  credited  and  ban- 
ished for  alleged  perjury,  II,  177. 

Sargent.  Aaron  A.,  I'nilcd  States  setiator,  pro- 
cures appointment  of  Rev.  IC.  Thomas  as 
Mod(K-  peace  commissi(»iior.  111.  :  t  andi- 
date  for  Knited  States  seuat(jr  in  1S57,  IV. 
2(i6;  and  again  in  isr.^.  33s;  candidate  for 
governor  \\\  1S6.^,  35.';  lougressman  in 
and  1S63,  366:  i)an  in  preparation  and  pas- 
sage of  Pacific  railroad  act  of  July  i,  1862, 


459-461;  elected  United  States  senator  in 
'871,  505;  part  in  putting:  down  sand-lots 
riots  m  San  Francisco  in  1877,  596;  meeting 
with  Dennis  Kearney,  and  result,  599;  candi- 
date for  United  States  senate  in  1884,  and 
how  aflected  by  candidacy  of  Ldand  Stan- 
ford, 682 ;  United  States  minister  to  court  of 
Berlin,  controversy  with  German  officials  on 
subject  of  American  pork,  Charies  VV.  Cross' 
resolutions  in  state  senate  approving  his 
course  as  minister,  and  their  defeat,  6S2,  683; 
defeated  for  United  States  senator  in  Repub- 
lican caucus  by  Stanford,  689  ;  circumstances 
connected  with  his  defeat,  69C^  opposes  "boy- 
cotting" resolutions  in  anti-Chinese  state 
convention  of  1886,  and  withdraws,  702, 

Saric,  old  mission  and  town  in  Sonora,  Mexico, 
Raousset-Boulbon  at.  III,  733-/35- 

Sarria,  Father  Vincente  Francisco  de,  prefect 
uf  missions  from  about  x8i6  to  1820,  ana  a^m 
in  182^,  I,  501;  refuses  to  swear  to  Mexican 
republic,  504 ;  opposes  republic  and  ordered 
to  be  banished,  505 ;  why  order  of  banishment 
not  executed,  506,  507;  present  at  swearing 
of  allegiance  to  King  Fernando  VII.  in  1809, 
C28;  one  of  junta  at  Monterey  in  1822  to 
swear  to  independence  and  empire  of  Mex- 
ico, as  representative  of  Josd  Se&an.  presi- 
dent of  missions,  II,  44 ;  part  as  negotiator  in 
Pablo  de  Portilla's  campaign  against  Tulare 
Indians  in  1824,  64  ;  refusal  to  swear  to  Mexi- 
can constitution  of  1824,  65,  66;  how  ordered 
to  be  arrested  and  transported,  66;  president 
of  missions  in  1825  superseded  by  Father 
Narciso  Duran,  and  subsequent  departure 
from  country,  67 ;  complaints  in  1824  against 
foreign  ideas,  infidd  publications,  heresy 
and  heretical  books,  74,  75 ;  opposition  to 
constitution  of  1826,  8§ ;  use  made  by  Josi 
Maria  Padres  in  1830  of  fact  that  Sama  had 
not  been  sent  out  ot  country.  126 ;  Governor 
Victoria  takes  part  of,  ana  justifies.  150; 
Figueroa  instructed  in  1832  to  watch  move- 
ments of,  161;  Robinson's  account  ol,  in 
1^30.  5-"3- 

Satterlee,  John,  judge  of  old  superior  court  of 

San  Francisco.  Jesse  Carothers'  judgment 

ag-ainst  city,  IV,  184. 
Saucelitfj.  whalers  accustomed  to  lie  at,  and 

why,  II,  202 ;  fresh  water  supplies  from,  in 

earlv  days  of  Sjin  Francisco,  III,  425. 
Sautulers,  leader  of  San  Francisco  **  Hounds" 

in  1S49,  trial,  conviction,  sentence,  and  pun- 

ishtnent,  II,  726,  727. 
Saunders,  R.  F.,  appointed  commissioner  to 

select  land   for  state  capital    purrjoses  at 

Vallejo  in  1S51,  IV,  76. 
Sausaiito — see  S;iucelito. 

Savage,  James  I).,  settlement  at  Wood's Cross- 
'\\\^  in  184H,  and  at  Big  Oak  Flat  in  1S49.  re- 
lations with  Indians,  III,  129;  his  stjiiaw 
wives.  18-^.  iSy;  appointed  comma'ider-in- 
chief  of  "  Mariposa  battalion"  in  1851,  is;; 
how  he  grew  rich  among  Indians,  8,io; 
attacks  upon,  by  Vosemite  Indians,  837;  how 
.'ind  why  api>ointc<l  major  of  Mariposa  battal- 
ion, 839;  march  and  taking  of  Ponwaichce 
rancheria  near  \Vawona,  842;  conference 
with  Tenieya,  chief  of  Vosemites,  84;.  Sm: 
inarch  to,  and  first  sight  of,  Vosemite  Valley. 
8|6-vS48;  treaties  with  Kaweahs  and  Cho\v- 
chillas,  831,852;  quarrel  and  encounter  in 
1S52  with  Walter  li.  Harvey,  and  how  Har- 
\ey  killf-d  him.  85*1. 

Sava-e.  .Michael,  first  miner  at  Forc5rt  Citv. 
111.  10... 

Savage  mine,  and  bonanza.  111.  159.  IV.  341. 
Savannah,  taking  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  3S4. 
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SBvannah,  United  States  frigate,  in  service  on 
west  coast  of  Mexico  in  1846,  ll,  457 ;  i^ow  it 
reached  Monterey  on  July  2»  1846,  458,  459 ;  at 
San  Francisco  in  September,  588 ;  at  San  Pe- 
dro witli  troops  to  put  down  Los  Angeles 
insurrrection,  598 ;  return  to  Monterey,  617. 

Savings  and  Loan  Society  of  San  Francisco, 
lU.  656, 657. 

Savings  banks,  corporation  act  passed  in  1862, 
and  its  effects,  IV,  297;  Governor  Irwin  on 
protection  of  depositors,  number  and 

good  condition  of  savings  oanks  in  1887,  707* 

Saving  Union  of  San  Francisco,  111,  657. 

Sawmill  Flat,  mining  locality,  111,  122,  123;  dis- 
trict mining  laws,  259;  Joaquin  Murieta'spro- 
posed  attack  upon,  and  how  Colonel  Thomas 
N.  Cazneau  protected  it,  720,  721. 

lawyer,  Lorenzo,  elected  in  1863  justice  of  su- 
preme court,  IV,  ^ ;  judge  of  United  States 
circuit  court  at  time  of  compromise  of  rail- 
road tax  suits  in  i88i,  680. 

Sawyer's  Bar,  minings  locality.  Ill,  140. 

Scalpinc  by  Indians.!,  769,  nl,  948,  970;  of  In- 
dians by  whites.  Ill,  888,  »qi,  91^. 

Scannell,  David,  Evening  Bulletin's  notice  of, 
in  connection  with  Cora  case,  111,  473  ;  letter 
from  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of 
1856  to,  4^ ;  call  on  posse  comitatus,  495-497; 
second  missive  from  vigilance  committee  to. 
504 ;  surrender  of  county  jail,  506,  507  ;  asked 
to  resign  office,  521;  committee  resolves  not  to 
take  action  ai^inst,  618 ;  refuses  to  resign, 
636 ;  chief  engineer  of  San  Francisco  fire  de- 
partment in  1861,  and  position  on  Union 
question,  IV,  285. 

Scar-facedf  Charley,  Modoc  Indian,  part  in 
Modoc  war,  III,  944,  946;  friend  and  protector 
of  Toby  Riddle,  959;  opposition  to  assassina- 
tion of  peace  commissioners,  960, 065  ;  escape 
with  Captain  Jack  from  lava  beds,  and  sub- 
sequent surrender,  975,  976  ;  witness  for  Mo- 
docs  at  court-martial  trial,  978. 

••Scarlet  Letter,"  William  M.  Gwin's  so- 
called,  IV,  210. 

Scenerv,  II,  568. 

Schaaff,  H.  C,  assault  upon  at  San  Francisco 
in  1855  by  Philander  Brace,  III,  608. 

Schell,  George  W.,  member  of  constitutional 
convention  of  1878-9,  in  favor  of  woman  suf- 
frage, IV,  625. 

Schlechtway  gets  name  changed  to  Robinson 
in  1856,  IV,  183. 

Schlessinger,  Louis,  associate  of  William 
Walker  m  Nicaragua,  sent  as  representative 
to  Costa  Rica,  how  Costa  Rica  refused  to  re- 
ceive, and  declared  war  against  Walker,  III, 
7895  invasion  of  Costa  Rica,  and  rout  at  Santa 
Rosa,  7^  court  of  inquiry  at  Rivas,  his  flight, 
conviction,  and  sentence,  791,  792. 

Schoenwald,  George,  one  of  James  Lick's  trus- 
tees, IV,  582. 

Schofield,  John  M.,  United  States  general  in 
command  at  San  Francisco  in  187^,  part  in 
Modoc  war,  III,  972,  981  ;  part  in  Civil  war, 
iV.  381,  383- 

Scho-ko-mi,  Indian  name  of  Royal  Arches  in 

Yoscmite  Valley,  III.  855. 
5cho-ko-ya,  Indian  name  of  trickling  fall  over 

Royal  Arches,  HI,  855. 
5cho-look,  Indian  name  of  Vosemite  fall,  111, 

853*  855. 

Schoncnin  John,  Modoc  Indian,  part  in  Indian 
treaty  of  1864,  III,  939;  removed  to  Klamath 
Lake  Indian  reservation,  and  how  he  left 
it  with  Captain  Jack,  940  :  with  Captain  Jack 
at  Lost  nvcr  in  1872,  and  assists  in  defeat 
of  Captain  Jackson,  944 ;  part  in  conferences 
with  peace  commissioners,  946,  948,  951,  961, 


9^^*  967 ;  murderous  attack  upon  peace  com- 
missioner Mcacham,  and  combat  that  en- 
sued, 968,  069;  further  action,  971;  escape 
from  lava  beds,  and  subsequent  surrender, 
975;  chained  to  Captain  Jack  and  shackles 
riveted  on,  976;  tried  for  murder,  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  978;  what  he 
had  to  sav  before  execution,  979 ;  execution, 
and  burial  of  body,  980. 

Schonchin  Old,  Modoc  Indian,  part  in  Indian 
treaty  of  1864,  111,  939;  removed  to  Klamath 
Lake  Indian  reservation  and  refuses  to  leave 
it  with  Captain  Jack,  940. 

Schools — ^sce  Education, 

Scho-tallomi,  Indian  name  of  Yosemite  creek, 
III.  855. 

Schwartz,  his  melon  patch  near  Sacramento, 

and  immense  profits.  III,  865,  866. 
Science,  cultivation  of,  in  California,  IV,  715, 

716. 

Scorpions,  II,  567. 

Scott,  Charles  L.,  part  in  first  Democratic 
mass-meeting  in  California,  IV,  52;  elected 
to  congress  in  1856,  194  ;  joins  Gwin  in  sup- 
port of  President  Buchanan's  Kansas  policy, 
217. 

Scott,  Irving  M.,  head  of  Union  Iron  Works, 
and  builder  of  government  warships,  IV,  521. 

Scott,  James,  vouches  for  Jedediah  S.  Smith 
in  1826,  II,  loi. 

Scott,  Rev.  Dr.  William  A.,  attempt  to  teach 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856 
its  duties.  111,  644:  Clancy  J.  Dempster's  re- 
port on  subject,  044,  645 ;  invitation  to,  by 
anti-vieilance  assembly  of  1857  to  preach  in 
assembly  chamber,  and  reply,  IV,  196;  his 
prayer  in  1861  for  '*  all  presidents  and 
vice-presidents."  and  trouble  he  made  for 
himself,  288;  resignation  of  his  pastorate, 
and  departure  from  California,  288. 

Scott  river  and  mines.  111.  130. 

Scott's  Bar,  mining  locality,  111,  139,  140. 

Scott,  William,  at  Coloma  in  January,  1848, 
when  gold  discovered,  11,  6S4. 

Scott,  Vvinfield,  United  States  general,  in  com- 
mand of  American  forces  against  Mexico  in 
1846,  taking  of  Vera  Cruz  and  triumphant 
march  to,  and  taking  of,  Mexico  (for  par- 
ticulars, see  Contents,  II,  xxxii,  xxxiii),  646- 
654 ;  candidate  for  president  of  United  States 
in  1852,  IV,  134;  effect  of  defeat  of,  for  the 
presidency,  173;  part  in  Civil  war,  307,  315, 
320;  his  "anaconda,"  and  its  constriction.s, 
320,  358.  385. 

Scrip,  old  San  Francisco  city.  Ill,  397,  398. 

Sculpture,  James  Lick's  gitt  for  encouragement 
of,  IV,  581,  582;  cultivation  of,  in  California, 
716. 

Scurvy,  how  Antonio  Luis  found  cure  for  it, 
I,  144,  145;  cases  cured  bv  Dr.  Pablo  Soler, 
612;  burying  cure  for,  111,  126;  hospital  at 
Sonora  for,  126. 

Sea  Bird,  .steamer.  111,  495;  carries  Henry  A. 
Crabb  and  filibusters  from  San  Francisco  to 
San  Pedro,  808. 

Sea  lions  and  seals,  II,  563,  564. 

Seal,  of  Territory  of  Alta  California  prepared 
by  Governor  Echeandia  in  1827,  ll,  01  ;  of 
city  of  Santa  Barbara,  669 ;  of  state  ot  Cali- 
fornia, 773 ;  of  cit  V  and  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco,  111,  359;  of  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  524. 

Seal  Rocks,  II,  563.  564. 

Scales'  I)igK^ini^:s,  mijiin.i:  locality.  Ill,  97. 

StalSj  Governor  Victoria's  report  on  hunting 
of,  in  1831,  II,  133. 

Searles,  Niles.  complimentary  vote  for  United 
States  senator  in  1885,  IV,  690. 
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Sears,  Captain,  and  Sears'  Ridge  mining:  lo- 
cality, in,  96,  97. 

Seasons,  II,  541. 

Sea  Wall— see  Bulkhead. 

Sea  Witch,  clipper  ship,  III,  ^06. 

Sebastopol.  mining  locality.  Ill,  149. 

Sebring,  Thomas,  one  of  oiscoverers  of  Hum> 
boldt  bay.  III,  818. 

Secession,  threatened  on  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia into  Union,  II,  822 — see  also  Civil  war. 

Secessionists  in  California,  statutes  directed 
against,  IV,  332,  333;  movements  of,  333, 
334  ;  seizure,  trial,  conviction,  and  release  of 
conspirators  of  propose<l  piratical  expedition 
of  schooner  J.  M.  Chapman,  342-346;  arrests 
of,  by  General  Irx'ing  McDowell  for  alleged 
treasonable  harangues  in  1864,  and  result, 
389;  robbery  and  murders  by  pretended,  in 
1864,  execution  of  Thomas  B.  Pool,  389,  390; 
newspapers  in  San  Francisco  attacked  on 
news  of  assassination  of  President  Lincoln, 
392;  United  States  magnanimity  towards, 
392  393 ;  repeal  of  acts  of  1863  against  treason 
and  traitors,  423,  423. 

Secret  Ravine,  mining  locality,  III,  97. 

Secularization  of  missions — see  Missions  and 
Missionaries. 

Sedelmayer,  Father  Jacob,  explorations,  I, 

S^gwick,  General  John,  part  in  Civil  war, 
IV,  3^,  364. 

Seduction,  Governor  Burnett's  recommenda- 
tions of  law  against,  IV,  60. 

Seio,  the  lady  of;  I,  75,  771. 

Selby,  Thomas  H.,  candidate  for  governor  in 
1871,  IV,  49S  ;  one  of  original  board  of  James 
Lick's  trustees,  581. 

Self  ridge, Commodore  Thomas  O.,  stops  trouble 
made  by  Yaqui  Indians  in  Lower  Caliiornia 
in  October,  1847,  II,  6^5- 

Selkirk,  Alexander,  in  Lower  California,  I, 
103,  105. 

Selovcr,  Abia  A.,  connection  with  Joseph  C. 
Palmer's  alle;;eil  attempt  to  bribe  stale  sena- 
tor Klisha  T.  Peek  in  1H54,  IV,  1^6;  charges 
a  gainst  for  fraud  in  sale  of  state's  intert  st 
iii  San  Krani  isco  beach-aiul-waler  lot  prop- 
erly, 1S4,  iHs. 

Selva,  Buenaventura,  minister  of  war  in  Nic- 
aragua. Ill,  782. 

Semmes,  Rafael,  captain  of  Confederate  cruiser 
Alabama,  and  his  caieer,  iV,  3O1,  362. 

Semple,  Robert,  the  *' Sac  r.imeiUo  doctor." 
part  in  Hear  Flag  revolution,  II,  408,  427-431, 
443.  441:  costume  as  Bear  Fla^j  man,  448, 
44<>:  partner  of  Walter  ("oiton  in  startin.c;  the 
"Californian"  ne\vsj»aper,  588,58,;  interest 
in  town  of  I'rancisca,  afterwards  Benicia, 
597;  president  of  constitutional  convention 
of  i84<),  757,  762,  770,  772;  candidate  for  United 
Stales  senate  in  i84«),  786;  reference  in  con- 
siitutional  convention  to  federal  goveniment 
as  wisliinjj  California  extended  lo  include 
Salt  I^ake,  Si  i  ;  unfavorable  opinion  in  1849 
as  to  California's  adaptability  for  agricul- 
ture, III,  S(J4,  865. 

Senan,  Father  Jos^,  missionary  of  San  Buena- 
ventura, becomes  i)resident  of  missions  in 
1813  and  holds  till  iSi.s.  I,  4^)4  ;  again  presi- 
dent in  1S20,  4.)C,  501  :  both  president  and 
prefect  frf)m  1S23  to  i82^s,  5'>i  :  represented 
at  Monterey  in  1822  in  jimta  that  swore  to 
indepeiideiu  e  and  emi)ire  <»f  Mexico,  II,  44. 

Sen.'it<ir,  steamer,  atul  its  trips  on  interior 
waters,  11,  732. 

Senliiu^l  Ro(  k  in  Yosemite  Valley,  III,  855^. 

Separate  i»roperty  of  husband  or  wife — sec 
Property. 


September  16,  the  great  Mexican  holiday, 
cdebration  of.  in  1843,  ^\  499>  500. 

Sepdlveda,  Enrique  and  his  daughter  Casilda, 
her  divorce  suit  against  Antonio  Teodoro 
Truxillo,  quarrel  between  lather  and  daugh- 
ter, and  trouble  on  both  sides,  II,  507,  306. 

Supdlveda,  Jos£.  commissioner  of  Los  Angeles 
to  treat  with  Alvarado  cn  his  march  against 
that  place  in  1837,  II,  239.  240 ;  joins  in  abuse 
of  Jos6  Castro  in  1846,  412. 

Sequoias,  II,  552,  553, 

Sera  pes,  trade  of  California  males  \dth  New 
Mexico  for,  started  in  1831,  II,  155;  qualities, 
and  significance  of,  48S. 

SergRs  d«  Esplandian,  I,  ^z. 

Serra,  Father  President  Junfpero,  his  life  and 
labors  (for  particulars,  sec  Contents,  I,  xviii- 
xxiii),  297,  300-451 ;  why  labors  u-erc  grateful 
and  can  be  admired,  II,  514,  515;  consents  lo, 
and  assists  in,  the  Butroti  grant  at  San  Car- 
los mission,  746;  centcnnin.1  anniversary  of 
his  burial,  August  39,  18S4,  made  a  holiday, 
IV,  685. 

Serrano,  Florencio,  witness  in  Limantour  land 
case,  pronounced  a  perjurer  by  Judge  Hoff- 
man, III,  6q8. 

Servants,  Inaian,  how  procured.  III,  884,  885. 

Settlers'  act  of  1856,  its  declared  unconstitu- 
tionality, III,  6%. 

Seven  Cities— see  Cibola,  Seven  Cities  of. 

Seven  Days*  battles  in  Civil  war,  IV,  316. 

Ssvcn  Pines,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war,  iV,  316. 

Seventh  street  in  San  Francisco,  improvement 
act  of,  vetoed  by  Governor  Irwin  in  187S,  IV, 
5')i. 

Seven-up  Ravine,  name  of  mining  camp,  II, 
736. 

Se-.ier,  A.  D.,  captain  of  Eel  Ri\'cr  Minute 
Men  in  service  against  Indians  in  1862,  III, 

9:«. 

Sev.ard,  William  H.,  speech  on  admission  of 
('alifornia  into  Union,  II,  817,  8i8;  United 
States  secretary  of  state,  correspondence  of, 
in  1862  in  reference  to  fortifying  San  Fran- 
cisco, IV,  298;  murderous  assault  upon,  in 
1S65,  by  Louis  M.  Powell,  alias  I*ayne,  and 
recovery.  391 ;  suggestions  to  Louis  Na- 
poleon after  close  of  Civil  war  to  withdraw 
his  troops  from  Mexico,  416.  417;  negotia- 
tion of,  for  purchase  of  Alaska  in  1S67,  41S, 
419- 

Sevmour,  General  Truman,  part  iu  Civil  war, 
fV,  362. 

Seymour,  Sir  Greoge,  British  admiral,  and 
British  frigate  CoUingwood  at  San  Bias  in 
January,  1846,  II,  458;  reached  Monterey  on 
July  16,  1846,  and  makes  no  opposition  to 
American  occujiation,  572,  573. 

"Shacknasty  lim,"  Mod«Jc  Indian,  part  in 
Modoc  war,  III,  945,  J^S".  957.  y^i,  </>5  ;  attack 
upon  peace  commissioner  Meacham.  96^.  ^70; 
further  action,  971 ;  sejKiration  from  Captain 
Jack,  attempt  to  esca|)e,  unconditional  sur- 
render, 974;  witness  against  other  Modocs 
at  court-martial  trial.  978. 

Shad,  stocking  of  Sacramento  river  with,  IV, 
444. 

Shafter,  James  McM.,  state  senator  In  1S62, 
president  pro  tempore  of  senate,  IV,  2,^2; 
reads  Washington's  farewell  address  t»)  sen- 
ate on  February  22,  1862,  296;  valedictory 
remarks  at  end  of  session,  303  ;  candidate  tor 
United  States  senator  in  TS73,  52H;  comp»!i- 
mentary  vote  for  Unitetl  States  senatc>r,  528: 
member  of  constitutional  convention  of 
1878-9,  report  against  district  Judge  Kugenc 
Fawcett's  eligibility  to  convention,  635 ;  vole 
in  convention  against  constitution,  63S. 
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Shafter,  Oscar  L.,  candidate  for  United  States 
senator  in  i860,  IV,  260;  elected  in  1863  jus- 
tice  of  supreme  court,  3^. 

Sbaler,  Captain,  of  American  brigf  Lelia  Byrd, 
experience  at  San  Diego  in  1803, 1,  620,  621. 

Shallenbereer,  Moses,  arrival  in  1844,  II,  332. 

Shannon,  Thomas  B.,  assemblyman  in  i860, 
action  on  proposed  act  against  "lobbying  ana 
log-rolling,"  IV,  269;  congressman  in  1863 
and  up  to  March,  1865,  366 ;  assembl3anan 
and  speaker  in  legislature  of  1871-2,  vale- 
dictory remarks,  512. 

Shannon,  Wilson,  presides  over  grand  but  dis- 
orderly Democratic  mass-meeting  at  San 
Francisco  in  1850,  IV,  55,  56. 

Shannon,  W.  E.,  in  constitutional  convention 
of  1849,  motion  to  exclude  slavery,  II,  759 ; 
other  work  in,  764-767,  770;  attacks  spe- 
cial agency  of  Tnomas  Butler  King  in  Cal- 
ifornia and  purposes  of  federal  administra- 
tion in  sending  him,  811. 

Sharon,  William,  appearance  at  San  Francisco 
public  mass-meeting  in  favor  of  vigilance 
committee  of  1856,  resolutions  for  resignation 
of  public  officers,  and  how  ignored,  ili,  631, 
635;  his  persistence,  and  how  made  himself 
beard,  635;  agent  of  Bank  of  California  in 
Nevada,  business  with  Comstock  mines,  re- 
lations with  William  C.  Ralston^  IV,  552,  553: 

£ resident  and  manager  of  Union  Mill  and 
lining  Company,  Virginia  water  works  and 
Virginia  and  Truckee  railroad  in  Nevada, 
5^3 ;  how  he  assisted  in  rehabilitating  Bank 
oSTCalifomia  and  finishing  Palace  Hotel  in 
San  Francisco.  556;  relations  with  Sulro  tun- 
nel, 557-561 ;  divorce  suit  against,  by  Sarah 
Althea  Hill,  and  some  of  its  results,  696,  697. 
Sharpstein,  John  R.,  elected  justice  of  supreme 
court  in  1879,  IV,  645;  David  S.  Terry's 
charges  against,  ofincompetency  in  1886,  and 
how  they  failed,  6^  607. 
Shasta  County,  originally  reported  under  name 
of  Reading,  11,  793;  name  of  Indian  origin, 
745 ;  original  extent,  111,  937. 
Shasta,  Mount,  II,  532.  533t  546;  as  giant  guard 
of  Northern  Mines,  III,  136;  sometimes  called 
by  Indians  "Yreka"  or  the  White  one,  937. 
Shasta  Soda  Springs,  III,  862. 
Shattuck,  David  O.,  part  in  San  Francisco  vig- 
ilance committee  of  1851,  111,  316;  judge  of 
old  superior  court  of  San  Francisco  in  1856, 
583 ;  opinion  on  case  of  David  S.  Terr>'  be- 
fore vigilance  committee  of  1856,  and  how  it 
was  shattered,  582-^;  how  he  set  aside 
judgment  of  Jesse  Carothers  against  San 
Francisco,  IV,  184. 
Shaw's  Flat,  mining  locality.  111,  122,  123;  dis- 
trict mining  laws,  259;  lynch-law  at,  286,  287. 
Shaw,  Thomas,  vouches  for  Jedediah  S.  Sniiih 

in  1826,  II,  101. 
Shaw,  William  J.,  state  senator  in  1865,  resolu- 
tions indorsing  President  Johnson's  recon- 
struction policy,  IV,  398;  resolutions  to  take 
possession  of  northern  Mexico,  412,  418 ;  how 
bis  proposition  about  Mexico  was  ignored, 
419;  gives  notice  of  act  to  punish  bribery  for 
vote  for  United  States  senator^  how  he  after- 
wards wanted  to  withdraw  it,  and  result, 
420;  resolutions  in  1868  against  action  of  con- 
gress against  President  Johnson,  420,  421. 
Shearon,  Mrs.,  attack  on  Mo<loc  Steamboat 
Frank,"  who  had  murdered  her  hushniMl,  III, 
977' 

Shearon.  Nicholas,  killetl  by  MimIik  s  on  Rlit  tt 

Lake  in  1872,  III,  945*  946. 
Sheep,  in  Lower  California,  I,  283,  284;  how 

first  brought  to  Alta  California,  3^0,  333; 

price  of,  in  1788,  534;  at  missions  in  1815, 
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how  horses  had  to  be  killed  to  make  room 
for,  641;  at  missions  in  1834, 11,  207;  poor  qual- 
ity in  Spanish  times,  483,  484 ;  improvements 
in  breeds  by  Americans,  W.  W.  Hollister's 
flock,  and  Wilson  Flint's  importations,  III, 
881. 

Sheep,  mountain,  II,  563, 

Sheldon,  John,  murder  of,  at  Sonora,  and  exe- 
cution of  murderers.  III,  300. 
Shellfish,  II,  567. 

Shelvocke,  George,  voyage  of  (for  particulars, 
see  Contents,  iTxii),  11 2-1 22. 

Shepard,  William  W.,  assemblyman  in  1857, 
mc^ion  to  invite  San  Francisco  ministers  to 
preach  in  Sacramento,  and  reasons,  IV,  196. 

Shepheard,  Philip  W.,  part  in  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  604. 

Shendan,  General  Philip  H.,  part  in  Civil  war, 
IV,  36i,  370;  defeats  General  Early,  and  tem- 
porarily clears  Shenandoah  valley,  379,  380: 
recuperation  of  Early,  ''Sheridan's  ride," 
rout  of  Confederates,  380,  ^i;  at  General 
Grant's  headquarters  near  Petersburg,  385. 

Sherman,  Caleb,  assemblyman  in  1877,  futile 
resolution  of  devotion  to  Democracy,  and  in 
favor  of  Tilden  and  Hendricks  against  Hayes 
and  Wheeler,  IV,  592. 

Sherman,  General  Thomas  W.,  part  in  Civil 
war,  IV,  309. 

Sherman,  General  William  T.,  assistant  ad- 
jutant-general under  Governor  Mason  in 
June,  1S47,  11,  636;  arrest  of  Alcalde  Nash  of 
Sonoma  in  1847, 657, 65S;  assistance  to  Mason, 
669;  accompanies  Mason  on  visit  to  mines  in 
1^48,  692;  association  with  Wanier  and  Ord 
at  Sacramento  in  1848,  733,  734;  transactions, 
as  manager  of  banking  house  of  Lucas, 
Turner  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco,  with  Henry 
Meiggs,  III,  438;  account  of  Henr>'  Haight  at 
failure  of  Page,  Bacon  &  Co.,  446;  withstands 
excitement  and  run  on  banks  on  "Black 
Friday"  of  San  Francisco,  446,  447. 

Major-general  of  California  militia,  inter- 
course with  Governor  Johnson  and  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  111, 
499-503;  witnesses  taking  of  Casey  from 
county  jail  by  vigilance  committee,  508; 
orders  in  reference  to,  in  Johnson's  proclama- 
tion against  coniniiltce,  and  result,  532,  533; 
controversy  and  corrcs|>ondence  withMajor- 
gcneral  Wool.  533-535;  vain  attempt  of 
citizens  to  reconcile  him  and  Johnson  with 
committee,  535-53«>;  resignation,  and  address 
to  public,  540,  541;  account  of  interview  with 
Wool  as  compared  with  Johnson's  account, 
577;  order  as  head  of  United  States  army  in 
1873  for  punishment  of  Modoc  murderers  of 
General  Canby,  972. 

Goes  to  the  front  in  Civil  war,  IV,  291;  part 
in  Civil  ^^•ar,  319,  320.357,360,  362;  his '  march 
through  Georgia,"  3^1-384;  man  h  north- 
ward from  Savannah,  385;  at  General  Grant's 
headquarters  near  Petersburg,  aHj. 

Sherman  Island,  wheat  yield  of.  III,  873;  rec- 
lamation work  at,  IV,  554. 

Sherrebiick,  Peter  T.,  arrix^al  in  1839,  II,  2S1; 
alleged  Mexican  grant  of  land  in  San  Fran- 
cisco to,  and  its  defeat,  III,  6y6,  6*^7. 

Sherwood,  Jeremiah,  captain  of  military  com- 
pany in  Sacramento  in  1S50,  III,  676. 

Sherwood,  Walter  L.,  lieutenant,  killed  in 
Modoc  war,  ill.  g7o,  971. 

Sher\v«HHl,  Winfiefd  S.,  in  constitutional  «  oii- 
votition  (.f  1S49,  II,  7jo;  can<li«late  for  tjover- 
ii<»r  in,  iS4<).  7S4. 

Shields,  General  James,  at  battle  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  II,  647;  at  Contreras,  648;  part  as 
general  in  Civil  war,  IV,  315. 
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ShUlaber,  Theodor^  how  he  got  the  better  of 
squatters  at  San  Francisco  in  1850,  III,  678. 

Shiloh,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war,-IV, 

Shingle  Spring,  Sacramento  Valley  railroad 
extended  to,  IV,  475. 

Shining  Mountain  in  middle  of  continent,  aa 
fancied  by  Jonathan  Carver^  I,  711,  712. 

Shipping  at  San  Francisco  in  18491  ^^So  ai><l 
1851,  III,  376,  377. 

Ships,  Father  Ugarte's  "El  Triunfo  de  la  Cruz" 
in  Lower  California,  I,  219,  227,  239,  240; 
Spanish  mode  of  mooring,  s86;  American 
Chapman's  schooner  Guadalupe  built  at 
San  Gabriel  mission,  II.  156,  IS7;  of  Russians 
at  Fort  Ross,  17J,  175;  clipper.  Ill,  406,  407. 

Shirland,  Edward  D.,  captain  in  Califoniia 
column,  services  in  Civil  war.  IV,  327, 

"Shirley"  (Mrs.  Laura  A.  K.  Clapp),  account 
of  Rich  Bar  in  1851  and  1852,  III,  104-106,  167, 
16S. 

Shirt-tail  CaBon.  II,  736,  III.  80. 

Shoemaker,  Ruius,  member  of  constitutional 
convention  of  1878-9,  vote  against  constitu- 
tion, IV,  638. 

"Short  Hairs,"  political  faction  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  last  days  of  Union  partjr,  IV,  394. 

Showalter,  Daniel,  assemblyman  in  1861,  quar- 
rel and  duel  with  Charles  W.  Piercy.  and 
Piercy  killed,  IV,  279;  captain  of  Confederate 
party  in  San  Diego  county,  captured,  im- 
prisoned at  Fort  Yuma,  exchanged,  subse- 
quent career,  and  dealh,  ^25,  326. 

Shubrick,  William  Braniord,  commodore, 
meeting  with  General  Keaniy  in  Februao'i 
1847,  \y  62^;  instructiuns,  629,  630J  cordial 
relations  with  Kearny,  630, 631;  relations  with 
Commodore  Biddle,  631;  manages  seizure  of 
Guaynias,  and  seizes  Mazatlan  for  United 
Stales  in  Ottol>er,  1847,644;  dispatch  in  Jan« 
uary,  1S4S.  to  sccTelar>'  of  navy,  645. 

Shultz  &  Co.,  private  coinage  of  gold,  III, 
40.1. 

ShurdctT,  Benjamin,  complimentary  vole  for 
Unilod  Slates  senator  in  1S63,  IV,  338. 

Sicard,  I'ierre  T.,  arrival  in  1833, 11,  279, 

Sicrj)e,  Pedio  de  la,  I,  167.  177. 

Sien  a  Ihutes,  III.  95;  quartz  lodes  of,  145,  146. 

Sierra  County,  organization  of,  111,  95;  mining 
laws  01, 

Sierra,  Father  Renitz,  ai)poinled  to  accompany 

voya.ye  of  Uruno  de  Hecet.i  in  1775,  I,  3O7. 
Siena  .Nevada  niountains,  ^jeneral  description, 

II.  5j'-  s''.^?;  J^colo-y  of,  545,  5.;6,  548;  western 
base  of,  tur  Centr..!  Pacific  railroad  purposes, 
fixed  by  President  Lincoln,  IV,  474;  how 
crossed  by  Central  I'acilic  railroad,  484. 

Sillx  rio,  Indian  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  puni.'.h- 
nient  for  kiiiin;iL;  liis  wife,  I,  600. 

Silk  ciillure.  Ill,  870,  IV,  427;  act  of  1883  cstah- 
lishini^  sLite  board  of,  677;  ad  of  1885  estab- 
lishing: new  board,  6yi;  Governor  Stoneman 
in  i^S/  on, 

Silk  worms,  iiidij^enous,  II,  567. 

Sill,  Daniel,  arrival  in  i.sjtj,  fl,  281. 

Silva,  Mariano,  comandantc  of  Monterey  in 
July,  1S46,  II,  .163. 

Silver  mines,  II.  3.18,  549;  on  line  of  Cenlral 
Pacific  railroad.  IV,  4M.. 

Silver,  Kepubli(  an  t)lalform  of  1886  in  favor  of 
free  c-oinax^e  of,  IV,  700;  Democratic  platform 
in  favor  of,  710;  Grangers'  platform  in  favor 
of,  703. 

Sime  John,  assemblyman  in  1853,  opiK)sition  to 
San  I-'iancisco  water-fi  unt  extension  scheme, 

III,  417;  friend  of  James  Kini^  of  \Vm.,  4S7; 
attempt  to  rec«>ncile  Go\ernor  Johnson, 
General  Sherman  and  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  535-539;  visits 


vigilance  committee  in  reference  to  case  of 
David  S.  Terry,  586;  connection  with  "King 
testimonial,"  622. 

Simi  rancho  in  Santa  Barbara  county,  11,  748. 

Sims,  William,  candidate  for  lieatenant-gover- 
nor  in  1882,  IV,  667. 

Sinclair,  John,  arrival  in  1839,  ^  281;  in 
military  service  of  Jolm  A.  Sutter  in  1845,  35^- 

•*Sindico  procurador,"  a  sort  of  prosecutor, 
sheriff  and  tax-collector,  II,  205. 

•'Single  tax,"  Henry  George,  advocate  of,  ap- 
pointed inspector  of  gas  meters,  IV,  571, 

Sinking  fund  stock  of  San  Francisco  m  1850, 

Sinton^ic^rd  H.,  connection  with  Henry  M. 

Naglee  in  banking  business  in  San  Francisco 

in  1849,  III,  443. 
Sirey.  John,  builds  second  house  in  Stockton, 

11.  754- 

Siskiyou  County,  HI,  141:  how  cut  off  from 
Shasta  county  in  1852,  origin  and  meaning  of 
name,  937. 

Sistiaga,  Father,  in  Lower  California,  I,  227- 
232. 

Sitjar,  Father  Buenaventura,  with  Junipero  at 
foundation  of  San  Antonio  mission,  I,  341; 
assists  in  selecting  site  of  San  Miguel  mis- 
sion, 481;  assists  in  founding  San  Migud, 
and  first  missionary  there,  482;  author  of 
vocabulary  of  San  Antonio  Indians,  791. 

Sitka,   discovery  of,  in  1775  by  Bodega  y 

Suadra,  1,  568,  416;  ice  brought  from,  in  1854, 
I.  432. 

Sitka,  steamer,  II,  731. 
Six  Chinese  Companies,  IV,  99-101,  108-110. 
Skunk  Gulch,  name  of  mining  camp,  11,  736. 
Skunks,  II,  561. 

Slack,  John,  part  in  diamond  swindle,  IV,  544- 
548. 

Slade^  Philip      arrival  in  1832,  II,  279, 

Slap-jacks,  or  flap-jacks,  111,  240. 

Slate  Creek  House  tragedy,  and  lynch-law 
execution,  III,  306,  307. 

Slater,  Captain,  and  costly  lesson  he  taught 
Downieville,  III,  219,  220. 

Slavery,  absence  of  African  slaves,  only  one  in 
old  California,  abolition  of,  by  Mexicx),  in 
1829,  II,  115;  question  of,  paramount  in  1849, 
702,  703;  Wilmot  proviso,  703;  anti-slavcr>' 
feelings  and  meetings,  707,  708;  excluded  by 
constitutional  convention  of  1849,  759;  how 
Mormons  proposed  excluding  for  proposed 
new  state  of  Deseret,  though  they  had  not 
excluded  it  for  Utah,  803,  804;  **  impending 
crisis"  and  "irrepressible  conflict,"  and 
connection  with  California,  808;  Clay's  com- 
promise measures  of  1850,  813,  814. 

Influence  on  Raousset-Boulbon's  filibuster 
scheme,  III.  744.  745;  William  Walker's  con- 
nection with,  758-761;  how  adopted  in  Walk- 
er's filibuster  republic  of  Lower  California, 
763;  and  in  filibuster  republic  of  Sonora,  766, 
769;  how  Walker  adopted,  as  law  of  the 
land,  in  Nicaragua,  795,  796;  Henry  A. 
Crabb's  services  to,  806,  807. 

Laws  of  Oregon  of  1844,  proposed  by  Peter 
H.  Burnett,  in  reference  to,  Iv,  47;  political 
party  views  on,  in  1851,  80,  8i;  Governor  Mc- 
Dougal  on,  82,  83;  Bigler's  inaugural  remarks 
on,  92;  fugitive  slave  act  of  1S52,  97.  98. 
action  in  1852  against  negroes,  98;  David  C. 
Broderick's  views  on,  151,  152;  views  of 
Republican  party  of  1856  on,  193;  position  of 
party  on,  in  1857,  214;  Kansas  questions  in 
congress,  215-219;  Broderick-Terry-  dud 
attributable  to,  220,  223;  triumphant  in  1859, 
223;  Weller  on,  2^;  question  of,  in  1858,  243: 
resolution  of  legislature  of  185S  in  favor  of 
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admitting  Kansas  with  Lecompton  constitu- 
tion and  slavery,  243,  344. 

Movements  against  free  negroes,  IV,  244; 
Archy  fugitive  slave  case,  2^-246;  Johnston- 
Ferguson  duel  attributable  to,  246,  247; 
Latham's  grand  scheme  in  favor  of,  261,  262; 
Lecompton  and  slavery  defeated  in  Cali- 
fornia in  i860,  271-273;  state  senator  Richard 
F.  Perkins'  resolutions  in  1862  to  confiscate 
and  liberate  slaves  of  secessionists  and  em- 
ploy them  in  Union  armies,  296;  action  of 
congress  against,  in  1S62,  321;  President 
Lincoln's  emancipation  proclamation,  321- 
323;  destruction  ol,  with  surrender  of  Gen- 
eral Lee  and  fall  of  Confederacy  at  Appomat- 
tox, ^86,  187;  resolution  of  Union  state  con- 
vention lor  amendment  of  United  States 
constitution  prohibiting,  395;  thirteenth 
amendment  ratified  ana  approved,  396,  397; 
Henry  H.  Haight  on,  before  he  oecame 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor,  407;  re- 
peal of  fugitive  slave  law  in  186S,  423;  inimi- 
cal to  a  transcontinental  railroad,  4^0,  4^1; 
reflections  on  stand  taken  and  maintained  by 
California  against,  720,  721. 

Slaves  in  Calilomia,  III,  71. 

Siawianska,  Russian  name  of  Russian  river, 

II,  288. 
"Slickings,'»lll,83,  269. 

Sidell,  John,  futile  mission  to  Mexico  in  1845, 
lit  455;  Confederate  commissioner  in  1861. 
seizure  on  British  mail  steamer  Trent,  and 
release,  IV,  306,  307. 

Slip  property,  San  Francisco  city,  III,  418,  419. 

Sloat,  John  £>.,  United  States  commodore  in 
command  of  Pacific  squadron  in  1845 
1846^  instructions  to,  by  secretar>'  of  navy 
George  Bancroft,  11,457:  how  he  acted,  and 
on  July  7,  1846,  raised  American  flag  and 
took  po^ession  of  California  for  United 
States  (for  particulars,  see  Contents,  II,  xxv), 
45»-468;  letters  to  J os<5  Castro  and  Pio  Pico, 
569,  570;  letter  to  Commander  Montgomery 
at  Yerba  Buena,  571;  his  Monterey  cavalry 
company,  571,  572;  transfers  authority  over 
California  to  Commodore  Stockton,  and  de- 
parts for  Atlantic  states,  573;  Stockton's  ad- 
dress, Sloat 's  answer  and  disapproval  of  it, 
580-582. 

Sloluck,  Modoc  Indian,  part  in  Modoc  war. 

III,  961,  965,  967-96^  trial  by  court-martial 
for  murder,  conviction,  sentence  to  be 
hanged,  978;  sentence  commuted  to  impris- 
onment for  life  on  Alcatraz  Island,  978-981. 

Slug  Gulch,  and  its  caverns.  III,  no,  in. 
**Smgs,"  as  private  gold  coins.  III,  405. 
Sluice  as  mining  appliance.  III.  57;  said  to 

have  been  first  used  in  California  at  Nevada 

City,  87. 

Small-pox,  how  Governor  Borica  kept  it  off  in 
1798,  I,  611;  at  Sonoma  in  183S,  788:  attrib- 
uted by  Mariano  G.  Vallejo  to  Americans 
and  Russians,  788,  789;  Governor  Alvarado's 
order  for  general  vaccination,  789;  Thomas 
O.  Larking  hospital  for,  at  Monterey  in  1844, 
789. 

Smartsville,  mining  town.  III,  82. 

Smiley,  Thomas  J.  L.,  part  in  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  ill.  505;  chosen 
by  Miers  F".  Truett  to  assist  him  in  defend- 
ing Charles  Cora  on  vigilance  committee 
trial,  512,  513;  acts  as  peace-maker  between 
Governor  Johnson,  General  Sherman  and 
vigilance  committee,  536;  tenders  committee 
use  of  his  store,  if  needed,  550;  with  Clancy 
J.  Dempster  formulates  rules  for  govenmicnt 
of  executive  committee,  550,  551;  other  ac- 
tion, 561,  565,  566,  5691  585;  appointed  prose- 


cutor of  David  S.  Terry  on  trial  before  vigi- 
lance committee,  being  dissatisfied  tendered 
resignation,  which  was  not  accepted,  586; 
action  on  proposition  to  compromise  with 
Terry,  587;  prosecuting  attorney  on  Terry 
trial,  590,  602,  603;  presence  in  board  of  dele- 
gates on  submission  of  verdict  and  sentence 
in  Terry  case,  604;  counsel  for  Hetherington 
on  trial  by  vigilance  committee,  611;  contri- 
butions of  money,  626;  part  in  preamble  to 
resolution  for  final  adjournment  of  vigilance 
committee.  647. 

Smith.  Austin  opposed  to  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III.  529. 

Smith,  Caleb  E.,  duel  with  David  C.  Broderick 
in  1852,  IV,  143. 

Smith,  Captain,  and  his  settlement  in  1810  on 
Columbia  river,  I,  720. 

Smith,  Dr.  Peter,  his  citv  hospital  in  San  Fran- 
cisco burned  in  1850,  III,  35^;  suits  and  judg- 
ments against  San  Francisco,  sales  of  its 
property,  and  purchases  of  property  under 
sales,  3^-401. 

Smith,  Edward  F.,  secretary  of  constitutional 
convention  of  1878-9,  iV,  616. 

Smith.  Emanuel,  member  of  Rough  and  Ready 
vigilance  committee,  ill,  279. 

Smith,  E.  W.,  justice  of  the  peace  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1856,  consents  to  resi^  office.  III,  636. 

Smith,  F.  l(f..  assemblyman  in  1863,  alleged 
attempt  to  bribe,  in  reference  to  election  of 
United  States  senator,  "wardrobe  business," 

IV,  33^338. 

Smith,  General  Kirby,  part  as  Confederate  in 
Civil  war,  IV,  119. 

Smith,  General  Percifer  F.,  his  head<quarters 
at  Sonoma,  11, 427;  at  battle  of  Contreras,  648; 
appointed  to  command  United  States  forces 
on  Pacific,  and  arrival  in  February,  1849,  676, 
698;  refuses  to  recognize  San  Francisco  legis- 
lative assembly, 710,  711;  recognizes  de-facto 
government  as  only  lawful  civil  authority, 
712,  713;  disparagement  of  San  Francisco, 
causeand  effect,  723-725:  proclamation  against 
foreigners  at  Panama  before  reaching  Califor- 
nia, III,  705;  one  of  Mariano  G.  Vallejo's  com- 
missioners for  selecting  land  for  state  pur- 
poses at  Vallejo,  IV,  76. 

Smith,  George  P.,  killed  in  squatter  fight  at 
San  Francisco  in  1854,  111,  684,  685. 

Smith,  G.  Frank,  refuses  to  serve  against  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III, 
496. 

Smith,  "Growling,"  tried  by  special  commission 
in  1S47  for  murder  and  kidnapping  of  Indians 
at  Sutter's  Fort,  result  not  satisfactory,  II, 

664. 

Smith,  Horace,  act  of  i86t  to  change  place  of 
trial  in  case  of,  for  murder  of  Samuel  T. 
Newell  in  San  Francisco,  vetoed  by  Governor 
Downey,  act  passed  over  veto,  and  change 
of  venue  made,  IV,  281. 

Smith,  Jedediah  S.,  leads,  in  1826,  first  American 
overland  expedition  to  California,  unwelcome 
reception,  II,  100,  loi;  movements,  failure  to 
get  out  of  country,  letter  to  Father  Duran  of 
San  Jos^  mission.  102;  departure  and  second 
arrival,  arrest,  release,  and  final  departure. 
102, 103' complaints  made  about  him  to  United 
States  Minister  Poinsett  at  Mexico,  and  min- 
ister's reply,  103;  reported  discovery  of  gold 
by,  312. 

Smith,  John,  grantee  of  Mexican  claim  pro- 
nounced fraudulent.  III,  700. 

Smith.  John  H.,  killed  by  John  S.  Barclay  at 
Chinese  Flat  in  1855,  and  result,  III,  3oi-3af, 

Smith,  Joseph,  Mormon  leader,  defendea  in 
Missouri  by  Peter  H.  Burnett,  IV,  44. 
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Smith,  Martin,  proposition  in  1858  for  California 
to  relinquish  land  east  of  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains  to  form  new  territory,  iV,  240. 

Smith  of  Brannan  &  Smith  at  Sutter's  Fort  in 
1848,  II,  686. 

Smith  River  Indian  reservation,  and  Indians 

taken  there  in  1862,  111,  929,  930. 
Smith,  Samuel  B.,  connection  with  payment  of 

Indian  war  claims  of  1850  and  1851  out  of 

appropriation  made  by  conjjress,  IV,  186. 
Smith,  Samuel,  one  of  'seconds  of  Charles  W. 

Piercy  in  duel  with  Daniel  Showaltcr  in  1861, 

IV,  279. 

Smith's  Bar,  mining  locality.  III,  103. 

Smith's  Flat,  minine;  town,  III,  73,  74;  killing 
of  Tyndal  Newby  by  A.  J.  Fuller  at,  285. 

Smith,  Stephen,  arrival  in  1842,  II,  332;  how 
married  Manuelita  Torres,  settled  in  Califor- 
nia, and  built  first  ^rist-and-saw  mill,  376; 
how  afterwards  while  in  Mexico  falsely 
charged  with  conspiracy  by  Henry  Kirby, 
arrested,  tried,  ana  discharged,  376-378;  at 
Bodega  in  1846,  428. 

Smith,  William  Alexander,  how  changed  his 
name  in  1854  to  "Amor  de  Cosmos,"  TV,  182. 

Smith,  William  ("Bill  the  Sawyer"),  arrival  in 
1823,  II.  276. 

Smith,  William,  captain  of  American  schooner 

Albatross,  made  prisoner  by  Governor  Sola 

in  1816,  II,  70. 
Smith,  William  M.,  marches  against  native  Cal- 

ifornians  at  Santa  Clara  in  December,  1846,  II, 

605. 

Smith,  William  Oscar,  first  chief  of  police  of 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856, 

III.  521:  objections  to  being  superseded  by 
James  M.  Curtis,  525;  called  to  account,  dis- 
missal, re-instatement  as  member  of  commit- 
tee, 526. 

Smoking,  in  legislatures  of  1850  and  1851,  IV, 
78:  prohibited  iti  senate  in  1851,  79. 

Sn.nkes.  II.  .sW),  5f'7- 

Snook,  Joseph,  arrival  iti  1S33, 11.  27Q. 

Snow.  (Icorpe  \V.,  inurtiered  near  Shaw's  Flat, 
aiul  Iviich-law  cxecuiioii  of  murderers,  ill, 
.'8C,  2H7. 

Snow.  Howard  H.,  secretary  of  navy  of  fililuis- 
ter  republic  of  Lower  California  in  1853,  III, 
763:  indictment  for  violation  of  neutrality 
laws,  and  farcical  result,  770. 

Snow  in  mountains,  II.  542;  tjuestion  of.  in  con- 
struction of  Central  Pacific  railroad  over 
Sierra  Nevada,  IV,  4.s8,  459. 

Snow  sheds  on  Central  Pacific  railroad,  IV, 

Snyder,  Frederick  A.,  assemblyman  in  1S53, 
opposition  to  San  F'rancisco  water-front  ex- 
tension scheme,  III,  417. 

Snyder,  Jacob  R..  Joins  in  abuse  of  Jos<?  Castro 
in  1^46,  II.  412;  appointed  land  surveyor  by 
Governf)r  Mason  in  1847.  65'^':  in  consiitutional 
convention  of  1849,  76S;  connection  with  James 
King  of  \Vm.  in  banking  business  in  San 
Francisco,  III,  4^14:  state  senator  in  1S52,  con- 
nection with  art  to  purchase  city  hall  in  S;in 
Francisco.  IV,  if], 

Snyder,  I.  \V.,  assemblyman  in  187.3,  bill  to  reg- 
ulate frciplitsand  fares  stri(  ken  froni  records 
as  an  insult  to  people.  IV,  533. 

Soap- root,  II,  55*<. 

Soap— see  Manufactures. 

Soapstone  on  line  of  Ctrntral  Pacific  railroad, 

IV.  466. 

Sobrante  rancbo.  and  squatters,  III.  f.Sj. 
Socayac,  Mexican  'gVAwX  to  three  scpure  h-.i^ues 

of  latul  on  (V.sumnes  river  called .  proru.uiKed 

fraudulent.  III.  701. 
Society  of  California  Pioneers  at  San  Francisco, 


its  hall  and  property,  gift  ol  Tames  Lick,  IV. 
578,  580-583;  how  act  of  1878  for  accumulative 
voting  found  to  work  badly  in,  and  altered  in 

1887.  713' 
Soda,  II,  550. 
Soils,  II,  «i. 

Sola,  Pablo  Vicente  de,  tenth  Spanish  and  first 
Mexican  governor  of  Alta  California,  report 
on  missions  in  1816, 1,501;  interv  iew  and  con- 
ference with  Kotzebue  and  Koskoff  about 
Russians  in  Califoniia,  627;  arrival  in  1815. 
632,  633;  sketch  of  earlier  life,  633:  grand 
mass  and  festivities  at  Monterey  in  honor  of 
his  arrival,  633-639. 

Administration  of,  tours  of  inspection,  de- 
fense against  Buenos  Ay  res  insurgents,  ac- 
ceptance of  Mexican  independence  and  em- 
pire (for  particulars  see  Contents,  II,  xxx), 
640-667. 

The  idea  that  rendered  Mexican  indepen- 
dence acceptable,  II,  43;  how  independence 
and  empire  sworn  to,  44*  division  of  empire, 
California's  place  in  it.  Sola  diputado  to  im- 
perial cortes,  44;  remarkable  letter  about 
subiection  of  all  America  to  Agustin  I.  and 
crushing  of  United  States,  45,  46;  imperial 
order  of  Guadalupe,  history  of  Aztec  virgin, 
46-4S;  proclamation  of  Agustin  I.  in  Califor- 
nia, short  reign,  execution,  48,  49;  Mexican 
republic,  49,  50. 

Prayers  to  be  relieved,  and  how  he  with- 
drew from  California.  II,  50,  51;  quarrel  with 
Luis  Antonio  Argiiello,  comandante  of  &n 
Francisco,  53;  meeting  and  threatened  colli- 
sion, m;  recognition  of  ArgQello's  manliness. 
M;  subsequent  reciprocal  acts  of  service,  55: 
how  he  had  old  pistols  repaired  by  American 
prisoner,  70;  how  he  encouraged  and  taught 
Juan  B.  Alvarado,  236.  237:  his  Spanish  grants 
of  ranches  San  Pedro,  San  Cavetano,  Vega 
del  Rio  del  P.ijaro,  San  Antonio,  and  Los 
Tularcitos,  749. 

Solano  County,  originally  reported  under  name 
of  Benicia,  II,  793;  attempt  in  iS74  to  car\c 
Vallejo  county  out  of,  defeated  by  Covenmr 
Booth.  IV,  534. 

Solano,  San  I'"rancisco,  mission — strc  San  Fran- 
cisco Solano  mission. 

Solars,  building  lots  in  pueblos,  II.  <\.\. 

"Soldados  decuera."  description  ol,  tbeirdress 
and  arms,  I.  636. 

SoUliers— see  Military  Establishment. 

Sohliers'  Gulch— see  Volcano. 

Soldiers'  relief  fund  of  1S63.  and  other  measures 
for  benefit  of  Californian  soldiers  in  Civil 
war,  IV,  332;  statutes  fortakingand  coanting 
votes  of,  while  in  service  outside  of  stale,  340; 
Governor  Low  on  claims  of.  396. 

Soledad  Canon,  driving  of  ge-ldcn  spike  of 
Southern  Pacific  railroad  in,  IV.  671. 

Sole<lad  mission,  preparations  for  foundation 
of,  I,  46^;  foundation  and  proi^ress,  4U>; 
fatal  epidemic  at,  in  1802,61 1  :  place  of  refuse 
at  time  of  attack  of  Buenos  Ayres  insurgents 
upon  Monterey  in  1H18,  652;  Indian  Vicente 
Juan  of,  emancipated  by  Governor  F.cbeandia 
in  1S27,  II.  02;  under  direct  control  of  rov- 
eriiment  and  not  of  Inspector  Hartnell  in 
1S40,  301 ;  rero.5:ni7ed  as  ruined  and  evtinct 
in  1845,  37«};  fu>:itive  Indians  ordered  to  re- 
turn to,  3S0;  ordered  to  be  soJd  at  auction 
in  1S45.  382. 

Soler,  Nicolas,  captain,  his  experience  in  rec- 
oncilinjj  Governor  Petlro  Kagos  nnd  his  wife 
F:ulalia  Callis.  I,  530. 

Soler.  Pablo.  suri»e<>n  and  phvsit  ian,  certificate 
of  Governor  Romeu's  condition  previous  to 
death,  I,  546;  ability  as  a  physician,  547; 
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lonely  state  in  California,  labors,  remarkable 
operations,  and  cures  performed,  614;  asks 
to  be  relieved,  and  leaves  California  about 
1800,  614. 

Sole  trader  act  of  1852,  IV,  97. 

Sol  fata ras,  II,  54^^,  ^7. 

Solis,  Joaquin,  arrival  in  1^25,  bad  character, 
II,  107 ;  Jos6  Maria  Herrera's  secret  fomenta- 
tion of  conspiracy  and  use  of,  as  figure-head, 
107 ;  outbreak  of  rebellion,  seizure  of  officials 
at  Monterey,  to6;  manifesto  against  Gov- 
ernor Echenndia  and  government,  concert 
between  Solis  and  Herrera,  Solis*  visit  to 
San  Francisco,  failure  of  conspiracy  at  Santa 
Barbara,  109 ;  Echeandia's  marcn  against 
rebels,  and  proclamation,  no;  meeting  of 
adversaries,  Solis'  flight,  arrest  of  conspira- 
tors, III;  how  Father  Martinez  was  seized, 
found  fpiilty  of  complicity,  and  shipped  off, 
III  ;  trial  of  conspirators,  and  shipment  to 
Mexico  for  punishment,  112;  neglect  at  Mex- 
ico of  interests  of  California,  release  of  Solis, 
and  promotion  of  Herrera,  113.  114. 

Solorzano,  Jos<5  Antonio,  clerk  of  military  tri- 
bunal to  try  Solis'  rebellion  conspirators  in 
1830, 11.  112. 

Solvent  debts,  taxation  of,  declared  unconsti- 
tutional by  supreme  court  in  1873,  IV,  524 ; 
taxation  of,  held  unconstitutional  in  1877, 
^3;  discussion  as  to  taxation  of,  in  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1878-9, 6^6,  627. 

Somera,  Father  Angel,  at  foundation  of  San 
Gabriel  mission,  1,  3^2,  343. 

Somers,  Thomas,  killing  of,  at  Junction  Bar 
in  1852,  anti-foreigner  mob,  vif^lance  com- 
mittee, and  formation  of  association  called 
**  Moguls,"  III,  710. 

Son.  el,  Spanish  dance,  if.  505-507. 

Son^  and  ballads,  popularity  ol  old  home,  in 
mines.  III,  184,  185. 

Sonoita  in  Sonora.  Henry  A.  Crabb  at.  Ill,  808. 

Sonoma,  description  of.  in  1823,  I,  497*  Gov- 
ernor Victoria's  visit  to,  in  1831.  11,  135; 
Fifnieroa's  visit  to,  in  1834,  193:  Mariano  G. 
Vallejo  ordered  by  Figueroa  to  found  pueblo 
of,  in  1834,  201 ;  school  at,  ordered  by  Fig- 
ueroa, 212;  Micheltorena  establishes  school 
at,  340;  description  of,  in  1845,  427. 

Bear  Flag  revolution  at  (for  particulars, 
see  Contents,  II,  xxiii-xxv).  429-452 ;  Ameri- 
can flag  raised  at,  467.  468:  pueblo  claim 
allowed,  751 ;  Vallejo's  account  of  meaning 
of  name  to  be  valley  of  the  moon,  and  doubts 
about  it,  795 ;  charter  of,  807. 

Sonoma  mission — see  San  Francisco  Solano 
mission. 

Sonoma  Valley  as  seen  from  Monte  Diablo, 

II.  SM 

Sonora  and  Columbia,  the  Nevada  City  and 

Grass  Valley  of  Southern  Mines.  Ill,  124. 
Sonora  Herald,  pioneer  new.spaper  of  the  mines, 

III,  127.  128. 

Sonora,  Marques  de,  viceroy  of  New  Spain  in 
1786,  I,  542. 

Sonora,  named  from  Sonoran  miners,  II.  736: 
complaints  against  alcalde  of,  in  1849,  and 
Governor  Rilev's  refusal  to  interfere.  777; 
early  history  of.  III.  1^1-129;  nuggets  found 
at,  143.  144 :  alcaldes  Flam  and  Frascr  of, 
224,  225;  justices  of  the  peace  Harr>'  and 
Jenkins  of,  227-229:  lynch-law  and  rioting 
foiled  at.  2S1-283;  killing  of  George  Palmer 
by  John  Thomley  at,  286 ;  lynch-law  execu- 
tion of  Jim  Hill  at,  2S7-2S0:  vigilance  com- 
mittee of,  and  its  work.  290;  Peter  Nicolas' 
case  for  murder  of  John  Parrot.  295.  296; 
Ivnch-law  execution  of  Edward  C.  Griffiths 
(or  murder  of  Joseph  Heslep,  296-298;  "riot 


of  the  Tigrc,"  its  hanging  seqnel,  300;  dis- 
tribution of  assets  of  Adams  &  Co.  at,  on 
failure  of  house,  4J9;  souatting  at,  after 
great  fire  of  1852.  and  result,  682 ;  difficulties 
over  foreign  miners'  license  tax  law  of  1850 
«t,  707,  708;  injur\'  done  to,  by  obnoxious 
law,  709 ;  anti-foreigner  mass-meeting  at,  in 
1850,  709. 

Sonora  in  Mexico,  overland  communication 
with.  I,  36o-.^3,  372,  598,  II.  193;  Raousset- 
Boulbon's  filibuster  expeditions  against.  III, 
727^55;  William  Walker's  expedition  against, 
756-770;  Henry  A.  Crabb's  expedition  against, 
806-814. 

Sonoran  Camp  near  Marysville,  Joaquin  Mu> 
rieta's,  in  1851,  III,  714. 

Sonorans,  Mason's  proclamation  in  reference 
to,  in  December.  18^7,  II.  670. 

Sorcerers— see  Medicine  Men. 

Soto,  Meliton,  one  of  Solis  rebellion  conspira- 
tors in  1829,  and  how  arrested,  II.  iii;  now 
sent  to  Mexico  for  punishment,  and  there 
released,  113,  114. 

Soul^,  Frank,  sUte  senator  in  1852,  IV,  82; 
protest  against  organization  of  legislature 
at  Vallejo,  82:  connection  with  act  of  1851 
to  purchase  city  hall  in  San  Francisco,  97; 
on  Chinese  labor  committee  of  1852, 107. 

Soul^,  Pierre,  United  States  senator  from 
I^uisiana,  opposed  admission  of  California 
into  Union,  II,  821 ;  protest  against  admis- 
sion, 821.  822. 

Soulsbyville.  mining  town,  its  early  history, 
111,  124,  132;  contract  system  of  mining  at, 
132- 

Southard,  Charles  C,  one  of  discoverere  of 

Humboldt  bay.  Ill,  818. 
South  Dome  in  Yosemite  Valley,  III,  855. 
Southern  Mines  (for  particulara,  see  Contents, 

III,  xii,  xiii),  109-136. 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Companv  of  Cali- 
fornia, authorized  to  build  railroad  from  San 
Jos6  southward  to  state  line  and  connect 
with  Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad  from  east. 

IV,  485  ;  grant  to,  of  submerged  land  in  Mis- 
sion bay  at  San  Francisco  for  terminal  pur- 
poses, 489:  constructs  line  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Los  Angeles  in  1876.  and  to  Colo- 
rado river  in  1877.  594;  determination  to 
have  transcontinental  line  along  southern 
boundary  of  United  States.  669. 

Recognition  of,  in  act  of  congress  organ- 
izing the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  in  act  organizin^^  Texas  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  jj^iving  it  right  to  con- 
nect with  both,  and  similar  land  grants  and 
privileges,  IV,  670;  progress  of  railroad 
nuildiiig  from  I^lhrop  over  Sierra  at  Te- 
hachapi,  through  San  Fernando  mountains 
and  on,  by  way  of  Los  Angeles,  to  Fort 
Yuma  and  to  eastern  states,  670.  671 ;  its 
road  to  Oregon,  671;  junction  of  line  south 
from  Tehachapi  and  north  from  Los  Angeles 
celebrated  at  ling's  station  in  Soledad 
cafion  near  San  Feniando  tunnel,  road  from 
Moj.ive  to  Needles  on  Col<>ra<lo  river  con- 
necting with  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  road 
from  Sacramento  to  Oregon  line,  671 ;  ab- 
sonHion  of  other  companies,  671,  672;  de- 
linquent taxes  with  penalties  and  interest 
for  vears  i8«o  to  inclusive,  and  how 
much  collecteil  under  compromise  by  At- 
tornev-general  Marshall,  706,  707 ;  amount 
remaining  due  in  18S6,  707. 

Southern  Pacific  Company  of  Kentucky,  and 
consolidation  of  raifroatl  business  in' name 
of.  IV.  671,  672. 

South  Sea  Bubble,  I,  123,  124;  IV,  549. 
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South  Sea  Company,  charter  and  monopoly, 
I,  677- 

South  wick,  William,  assaulted  in  1855  at  San 
Francisco  by  Philander  Brace.  Ill,  608. 

Spain,  division  of  new  world  between  Portugal 
and,  1,  82  ;  war  with  France  in  1793,  570-574  : 
independence  of  Mexico,  and  changpe  of 
sovereignty  from,  667 ;  claims  and  struggles 
o{j  for  northwest  coast.  668-687;  policy 
of^  preventing  the  raising  of  good  wool  or 
wine  in  America,  II.  483,  484;  armed  inter- 
vention in  Mexico  in  1861,  and  speedy  with- 
drawal of  troops,  IV,  414. 

Spaniards  in  interior  ot  California,  old  stories 
about,  I,  77,  139:  Mexican  legislature  against, 
exclusion  act,  II,  86;  Spanish  missionaries, 
who  for  and  who  against  the  republican 
government,  86 ;  popular  opposition  in  Cali- 
tomia  to  expulsion  act,  87,  88;  rumors  in 
1834  of  conspiracies  against  government  by, 
at  San  Gabriel  mission,  194 ;  Santa  Anna's 
proclamations  in  iavor  of  Spanish  priests, 
327' 

Spanish  Bar.  mining  camp,  III,  76,  >8. 

Spanish  land  grants— see  Lands. 

Spanish  language — see  Language. 

Sparks,  Isaac  J.,  arrival  in  1832,  II,  279. 

Spear,  Nathan,  arrival  in  1832,  II,  279;  house 
and  business  at  Verba  Buena,  593;  promi- 
nence of,  III,  170. 

Spear,  Maria  Rebecca,  name  changed  by  leg- 
islature of  1858  to  Maria  Rebecca  Morrin, 
what  Governor  Weller  had  to  say  on  sub- 
ject, IV,  214. 

Special  ana  local  legislation,  constitutional 
amendment  to  prevent,  defeated  in  1863,  IV, 
299;  Governor  Low  on  subject,  373;  Haight 
on,  ^12;  provision  of  constitution  of  1879 
prohibiting,  629. 

Specific  contract  law,  IV,  346-348;  effect  of,  on 
"gold  coin"  contracts,  great  impetus  to 
trade,  law  copied  in  Oregon,  Nev.ida  and 
on  I'acific  slope  in  general,  347.  34S;  futile 
attempt  to  repeal  in  lej^islature  of  1863-4,  377; 
indorsed  by  both  Union  and  Democratic 
state  conventions  in  1865,  395;  futile  attempt 
to  repeal,  in  rSW>.  400.  401. 

Speculations  of  the  late  sixties  and  early  seven- 
ties, IV,  54'^55i- 

Spence,  David,  alcalde  at  Monterey  in  1S40, 
correspondence  with  (Jovcrnor  Alvarndo  in 
reference  to  Captain  J.  H.  Forrest  of  Unile<l 
States  corvette  St.  Louis,  11.  271,  272;  arrival 
in  1H24,  277;  member  of  departmental  assem- 
bly in  1H43,  328;  position  on  change  of  capital 
question,  338. 

Spence,^.  R.,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1851,111.316. 

Spencer,  Sylvaniis  M.,  services  for  Costa 
Ricans  against  William  Walker  in  Nicar- 
aj^ua,  military  talents  and  exploits,  III,  799, 
8()<)j  jealousy'of  Jos<S  Joaijuin  Mora  against, 
and  removal  from  command,  801. 

Spottsylvania,  fi){hlim;at,  in  Civil  war.  IV.  365. 

SpraKue.  Royal  T.,  state  senator  in  1852,  letter 
to  (Governor  Bi^lcr  about  Indian  depreda- 
tions in  four  northern  counties  of  state.  111. 
904;  ac  tion  against  fugitive  slave  law  and 
also  ajLjainst  negroes,  IV,  9S;  resolution  in 
i*>53  t<^»  demanri  from  Mariatio  G.  Vallejo  all 
moneys  (lue  or  to  become  due  on  his  contract 
to  furnish  state  capital,  an<l  result.  114; 
elected  justice  of  supreme  court  in  1867.41)4; 
death,  520. 

"Sprees,"  drinking,  in  earlv  mining  times.  III, 
165.  166. 

Springfield,  mining  locality,  III,  122-124:  tlis- 
trict  mining  laws,  258. 


Spring  Gulch  nugget,  and  its  effect,  1ft,  141. 
Spring  Valley  Water  Works  Compomy  01  San 

Francisco,  ill,  366,  367,  425;  extension  of,  IV, 

ago. 

Springs,  II.  546,  547>  HI.  862.  863. 

Spruance,  Pressley,  United  States  senator  from 
Delaware,  votes  for  admission  of  California 
into  Union.  II,  821. 

Spurs  in  old  Californian  times,  II,  488. 

Squatters  and  squatter  troubles  (for  particu- 
lars, see  Contents,  III.  xxxi,  xxxii),  666-690; 
influence  of  squatter  interest  upon  land  com- 
mission, 694;  influence  upon  united  States 
Senator  Gwin,  694,  695;  notions  of  squatters 
about  conquest  of  California,  695;  rights  of, 
in  Oregon  in  1844,  IV,  45,  46;  Governor  Big- 
ler's  leanings  in  favor  of,  91, 137,  139, 157,  179; 
Weller  favorable  to,  234,  252;  Stanford  on. 
292;  act  of  1878  requiring  paymrat  of  taxes  in 
cases  of  adverse  possession,  and  stop  put  by 
it  to  squattinjg^  frauds,  589. 

Squatters  in  mission  buildings  of  Santa  Clara 
and  San  Jos6,  and  how  Governor  Mason 
turned  them  out,  II,  656^ 

"  Squatter  sovereignty,''  United  States  senator 
Stephen  A.  Douglas*  doctrine  of,  IV.  215. 

Squatting  implements  in  early  San  Francisco, 

III,  678. 
Squaw-men.  Ill,  188-190. 

"Squibob,  John  P."~see  Derby,  George  H. 

Squirrels,  11,  562;  acts  for  destruction  of,  and 
results,  IV,  436:  squirrel  acts  repealed  by 
legislature  of  1880,  652. 

Stallions,  mustang,  how  they  managed  their 
families,  why  tneir  tails  and  manes  were 
never  cut  off,  III.  877. 878. 

Stanford,  Leland,  eighth  state  governor,  proc- 
lamation in  1863  for  enlistment  of  Mountain- 
eer battalion  to  fight  Indians  in  northwesteni 
counties.  III,  930,  931;  candidate  for  governor 
in  1859,  218;  opposes  fusion  of  Republican 
with  Anti-Lecompton  wing  of  Democratic 
party,  218,  219;  election  for  governor  in  kS6i. 
290.  291;  induction  into  office,  and  inaugural 
address,  2»;2,  294. 

Administration  as  "  war  governor "  (for 
particulars,  see  Contents,  IV,  x.xiv-xxixi. 
292-303,  329-^70;  how  he  became  interested  in 
railroad  business,  and  president  of  Central 
I'acific  Railroad  Company,  4^5^,4^  moves 
first  shovelful  of  earth,  464; -part  in  pushing 
enterprise,  464,  465,  467.  471;  work  in  Nevada 
conslilutiolial  PrVflVihtlOTi,  476;  employment 
of  Chinese  as  railroad  builders,  478,  479;  dis- 
agreement with  San  Francisco.  487;  work 
with  legislature  of  1868,  and  grants  to  lail- 
road  01  submerged  lands  at  verba  Buena 
Island  and  in  Mission  bay.  487-489:  trustee  of 
Oakland  Water  Front  Company.  489;  how  he 
drove  the  golden  spike,  finishing  transconti- 
nental railroad,  4ps. 

Residence  on  "Nob  Hill"  in  San  Francisco. 

IV,  603;  appointed  regent  of  universitv  bv 
Governor  Perkins,  confirmation  refused  In- 
senate  of  1883,  start  of  "Leland  Stanford  Jr. 
university,"  675,  676;  candidate  for  Unitetl 
States  senate,  and  effect  on  candidacv  of 
Aaron  A.  Sargent,  682.  683:  election  in  1 885  to 
United  Stales  senate.  6S9,  690;  death  in  iSo;, 
7 1 8. 

Stanislaus  river  and  its  Forks,  III,  109,  no;  its 

uiining  towns,  118-124. 
Stanley,  Edward,  candidate  for  United  States 

senate  in  1857,  IV,  202;  candidate  for  governor 

in  1S57,  215. 

Stanton,  Edwin  M..  appointed  to  collect  and 
arrange  California  archives,  and  how  he  did 
the  work,  II,  744,  745;  part  in  unmasking  fraud- 
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tilcnt  bntl  riaima  in  Callfomta,  ftl,  698,  690; 
United  Suic*  ^ctTCtiiJi'  of  war  j{}  tb6i,  part  iti 
CfviS  wnr  ,  IV,  ^ro,  ^tS;  qui."!^tiuti  a&  to  pofiiiion 
of,  in  cabinet  orPresid'cflt  JohiiKiiit  430,431. 
Staples »     J,,  pgrii  ivarden  w  S*n  Praiicbco  in 

Staples,  |oa«ph  M«,  deputy  sheriff  f*r  El  Dn.mclo 

CofifctlcraL-jf  i!i  execution  of  TlioiMiis 

Foot  Ihi-refor,  IV,  ^go, 
Siar  SpanjEled  Banner/'  James  Lick's  motiu- 
niEfiit  hi  San  Fmnci?*  ^  lo  author  of|  IV+ 

^■i       •■  ■  ■  ■  -  ■  n    ■ ..  6g,, 

V,  ,  ^  L  idt  ion  I  utidlng  acts  of 


t  ramenlo,  W*!- 
(  nr.  7:^0, 


I.  .1.  .  \mr* 

Oti^DlxBti<Mi  of,  anqer  con^tHution  oT  1849 
(for  furtkulars,  see  CotitenLs*.  II,  XAXviii, 

Act^  ni  is^^  dcfininjf  duties  of  otfjceriii  of 
(see  I  '         ■    II .  xsjiix*     h  Bp7* 

Ai>  -  ■  n to  tfrno  11  (see  Contents,  II, 

tS,  X  :  qucitioii  of  division  f*f,  ill 

JV*  ijOj  i^t ;  propo^itiun  in 
,  V.  If  division  into  thrtft  stales^ 
■  I  'ii  in        to  have  Caison  valfley 
ULdi:iij  illy  icjoj  projKt  of  HoD^v  hsikc  re«- 
idcutf  to  uke  themselves  out  of,  and  make 
<^  Trrrid  iTv  of  Nataqua,"  190,  i^jr ;  propii>si-» 
tSon  '  ■'ouiityjncfudjjig  large  por- 

tion- [g!,  192. 

I'lM,  .    I  W.  M.  Urmsbyand  Sfartip 

Smiitit  a-skin^£  «2ahfomja  lo  rdmtiui&h  lands 
OJit  of  Sierra  Nevada  raountain*  and  form 
I , , -  *  t  r-  r  r  n  r>ry f  IV ,  140*  34 1 ;  p rof»osi  lioa  tci 
iifl  north  al  fortieth  parallet  of 
nd  form  new  goveniipenlt  24]; 
I  M  in  i!^59to  form  state  or  territory 

ill  iJului.tdo  out  of  ajK  southern  counties  of 
CaliforriliA*  241;  Governor  L^thitm^i«  pmiect 
of  tiew  southern  state,  260^261;  as^iefnmy' 
mail  Datiieli  Rokco"  resoluciotis  for  divifiion 

C'  "''iUf  iftionat  amendments  of  jS&3i  making 
■r  leji^islature  bieiiuiaU  efiiargiiig 
'  iif  oflicer»  to  fou r  y cglr!i ,  Inc n»s- 
luw  I         I  of  supreme  jusiiccSi  and  provid- 
er i  Lid  icial  etectionT  IV,  339,  j4a;  general 
^rily  of,  at  e»d  of  1867, 406;  ml  oT  ifidif 
ifif  :i  I  b-itt  of  statutes,  433 ;  suhsidy  acts 
oftH''  tl  Pacific  ratlrusifl,  46^  :  new 

act  <  '  lip  *ul>|*ct  ,  46*5^      :  s^ft^ra!^ 

profii^  M.  ■. '.  end  nf  5^2.  'VVi . 'V. :  ■  1  j-Mi'lii- 

lion  in  Jjv^ii.  oSi7  ^  and  i  - 
ftg^ega^^i  ilK  chamci 
lance  committee  of  1  -  ■  ,  ' 

and  potilic^l  chnnx:ci,  iL^  fijef^;> ,  loumiic 
and  f^yod  sense  iti  omsosilion  to  fitavery  and 
1,'wmmQnism,  ji^^it. 
State  of  l>eseret,  5t>ealJcd,  and  its  claims,  |], 

S>i?'.*'    1'  K'  ugh  wnd  K^^dyKlll.  jBd, 
c  .  — see  Prison  ,  state ■ 

lli,77i> 

\  E  rji  vsi     nee  of  senate  of  i  S71  ~2  m 
^,  '   ]  ,iswd  in  tSs<J'  II-  800. 

i-.:  T.iittkailonS, 

.  '      '  pass«t!  by  IgEis- 

!  !'  :,r.'  ■  I  iilars,  see  Con- 

leu    N.  x\  . 


Sleambodt  Frank/*  Mwloe  tndbn,  tmndt-iji 
on  fthett  Lake,  III,  <>|5,  946^  Mtidoc  ^Tir, 
separation  from  Captaift  ^-^tTemift  lo 

escapct  unconditiomi  su  '  ,74.  774; ; 
attack  upon,  hy  Mr*,  Si.-  >e  fiu*- 

band  he  had  murdered,  v  .ig7iinM 
other  Modocs  on  courl-iu u 's-tl  nuji,  ♦ij-S; 
Indicttnefit  againdl,  in  Or^oiH  hut  Ignited 
SlJiUes  refuses  to  surrender,  ^^Sr.  -  sent  to 
ytj,iw  V-AW  agency  in  Indmn  1  ■ 

SteiimlKfitSt  first  to  peifetrnti'  :ii>; 
Sitkat  Pkmecr,  Mint,  McKtii],  ..  .r, 
II.  73*-  ?3*;  insptctinn  law  yuixsc  l  m  ih^o, 
Soa ;  law  far  inspection  of,  in  CkivcrDor  Mc- 
Dinricnri  lime.  Iv.  f^. 

*'i^r,.  (It 

St  t  ■  - :  c?i,  nish  if  I  Cof  itpati  y* 


HI 


>ik,  in  ].HiallLi,il  ytlioLiuer 


,7,  designs 
„  lapman  in 

Steam  Navigation  Company  in  CalLfomia*  111. 
437;  eatorhitarJi  rale*  of  freights  and 
fares  ofc  calJed  to  attenilon  of  legislature  hy 
Governor  Bii'lfr  in  1M54,  IV,  171. 

Steam  piv '      '  ^ '  J75. 

Stearns,  ;  tior  Viclodii'ii  arbitnity 

procec:-  i  ! ,  in  iSji » ordered  ta  leave 

(country,  .iLiiS  in^^  rc^-jslancc,  11,  i^tjij ;  how 
c^iUed  10  Monterey  by  Vhk*}  in  ii^jC»^  nnd  oitt- 
r^geou^  treatment,  jtv,  5mi*<>!«  ii,  ,  of 

Chico'4  wfath,  7/0,         n:  .-.j, 
in  r^^,  rf^:  sends  fir^t  1  '^0 
United  SUle?t  mi :vi  in  t'^i 
to  treat  with  ' ' 

Stilute  mefcil  j[, 
iNS^  sij:  ....  ,rid 

part  m  abus-e  -1  .h  sc  mi  Lh4t>,  41*; 

orders  received  fr*;>m  Governor  Fieo  Ui  1846, 
574,  7ia:  proiuitini,  r nr,  Ifr  I  -  . 
Sl«Ie,  Rlliah,  1  m 
afl^ii*^  lit  Vr< 


la  iti 

Oi   i,> 

M-  ' 

iti  ■ 

«Tr  ip.  cirdc-r  of  Native 

s 

Btc 

SlriiilserfTcr, 

htH  ^  iiOLi  ,  II,  7^1.1,  C-4pl;iin  Keves'^lcMke 
of  Kovi>rTinuMit  reserve  property  in  Sait  Prsin- 

ci^CO  lo,  III,  j  L'^. 

St.  Klias,  Mmj:  I  ^. 

Russians,  L  i  i 

y  Quadra  in  1 .    .  % 

St.  Elmo's  fire,  I,  317, 


Steeler,  Wiltiaui 

vli?ilriin:i'   

Stephirii'i,  Ja-iIih 


111 


r'raiicifco 

ii  Fran- 
lit,  6rH. 
I  uu  (or  Santa 


^An  i'  I  Mil  1- 
Rktev's  pro<  > 

veiitS        11,  ;  .  i 

ctntvc'tiiifjn  o*  lii  j,  II,  ;2i-7l4i  laiididate 

g*T-venirtT  Ml  -H^. 
SteviM^lMit?  bu?*iiii  '    ni  s.iTi  Franrlfcrj,  111,  ^ 
Steven's  Bsir,  tn  v.  III,  130, 

f^evens,  Jo|,n  .  1  11,  JSJ  . 

Stevenson,.  Jot.,:  . .-.i  i \t  1 1 , r 

his  rt'x'fieti^  I  r 

dcrcd  lo  Mn 

Cori-T'ii  1.  1,  ■ 


lud 
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Plo  Pico,  670,  671;  discharge  of  his  regiment, 
672;  part  ill  Sail  Francisco  vigilance  commit- 
tee of  1851,  III,  324;  what  he  had  to  say  about 
Benjamin  Lewis  arson  case  in  1851,  w;  part 
in  first  Democratic  mass-meeting  in Xahfor- 
iiia,  IV,  53;  proposition  in  1850  to  locate  state 
capital  at  New  York  on  the  Pacific,  72;  con- 
nection with  David  C.  Broderick  in  1849,  141. 

Stevenson's  Regiment,  of  New  York  volun- 
teers, ordered  to  sail  from  New  York,  II,  629; 
arrival  of,  in  1847,  633;  discharge  of,  672. 

Stevens,  Thaddeus,  congressman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, opposition  to  placing  General  Grant  at 
head  of  United  States  armies  in  Civil  war. 
IV.  363. 

Stewart,  J.  M.,  sheriff  of  Tuolumne  county  in 
i8^5,  effort  to  prevent  lynch-law  hanging  of 
John  S.  Barclay,  III,  303,  304. 

St.  Francis,  account  of  his  character  and  con- 
version, I,  292;  how  he  became  a  mendicant 
and  saint,  2»>3;  visit  to  Holy  Land,  increased 
ardor,  impression  of  stigmata,  294;  how 
Order  of  Franciscans  originated,  rapid  rise 
and  wide  extent,  2»>|;  Junipero  Scrra  com- 
pared with,  300;  what  he  had  to  do  with  dis- 
covery of  San  Francisco  bay.  185;  patron 
saint  of  San  Francisco  establishment,  402, 
405. 

St.  Helena,  Mount,  II,  535,  546. 

Stillman,  James  VV.,  county  assessor  of  San 
Francisco  in  1856,  aske<l  to  resign,  III.  521; 
placed  on  black  list  of  San  Francisco  vigi- 
lance committee  of  1856,  559;  no  further 
action  taken  against  him,  61H;  refuses  to  re- 
sign, 636;  bill  for  nursing  Mayor  Bigelow  of 
Sacramento  in  1850,  677. 

St.  John,  John  P.,  candidate  for  United  States 
president  in  1884,  IV,6S6. 

St.  Joseph,  patron  saint  of  settlement  of  Alta 
California,  I,  308;  supix>sed  interposition  to 
save  settlement  in  1770.  324.  325. 

St.  Louis,  ininiiij^:  locality,  III,  97. 

St.  Louis.  I  'liited  Stales  corvette,  at  Monterey 
ill  iH|o.  II,  i<^). 

St.  Luke  s  Hospital  Association,  Governor 
h  win's  veto  of  ait  eiilaiK'iniJ  its  corporate 
rij^hls,  and  reasons,  IV.  575. 

St.  .Marv's.  l  iiited  Stales  sloop-of  war,  at  San 
Juan  del  Sur  in  N'i(  ara>.jua  in  iSs;.  rescue  of 
William  Walker  and  his  men.  Ill,  H02-S04. 

St.  Nicholas  Hotel  in  San  Francisco  in  1856, 

ill..jIO. 

Slock  and  Exchange  Boards  of  San  I'rancisco — 
see  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Exchan^^e 
Boards. 

Stocks,  (jovernor  Pedro  Images'  orders  as  to, 
for  punishment  of  Indian  horse-thieves,  I, 

St (H- k s.  .M i n i n.i^— see  M i ni nj^  St ock  Speculal ions . 

Stockton,  Coinmofloie  Robert  F.,  Ide's  letter 
to.  in  reiereiK  e  to  Bear  I'Mag  revolution,  II, 
-l^V"^;  arrival  at  Monterey  July  15,  1846,  573: 
C*«^mmod<»re  Sloal's  transfer  to,  of  command 
on  ^hore  as  well  as  at  sea,  573,  57c;;  en^'a|?es 
r'remoiil  and  Cfillespie.  and  takes  into  I  nited 
States  servite  "Battalion  ot  California  vol- 
unteers." 57.J.  5>5";  st  nds  them  to  San  Hie^o, 
5S0;  adtlress  to  j»enple  of  California.  5S0-5S2; 
Sl(»at  <>hjcits  to  his  address  as  a  misrepre- 
sentation. 5^2;  at  Santa  Barbara  and  San 
Pedro,  5SV,  refuses  to  treat  with  jos<? Castro's 
peace  commissioiu'rs.  sS,v  .S^-f,  march  t(^  Los 
Angeles  and  possession  of  it.  584,  585;  second 
proclamatiftii,  5S5.  5H6. 

His  "Terrilor>  of  California,"  and  plan  of 
.government  for  it,  11,  586,587;  tariff  of  duties, 
587;  intention  to  withdraw  local  forces  and 
leave   i'remont  as  governor  and  Gillespie 


secretary  of  territory,  587;  letter  to  secretary 
of  navy  at  Washington  about  his  achieve- 
ments, 587,  588;  return  to  Monterey,  trip  to 
San  Francisco,  588;  how  news  reached  him 
of  revolt  of  Califomtans  at  Los  Angles.  598; 
part  in  military  operations  and  final  con- 
quest of  California  ffor  particulars,  see  Con- 
tents, II,  xxx-xxxii),  598-6^:  meeting  with 
Ide,  65s;  part  in  collecting  California  archives, 
742. 

Stockton,  city,  distributing  center  for  Southern 
Mines,  II,  733;  how  settlement  was  started 
and  town  first  laid  out.  734;  depot  of  supfdy 
for  Southern  Mines,  III.  109;  specimen  of 
charsres  at  hospital  of,  in  1849,  203;  l>'nch-law 
and  flogging  at,  277;  meeting  in  reference  to 
shooting  of  James  King  of  Wm.,  and  sym- 
pathy with  San  Francisco  vigilance  com- 
mittee of  1856,  494;  Joaquin  Murieta  and  his 
banditti  at,  718;  point  on  Western  Pacific 
railroad,  IV,  470. 

Stockton  Herald,  newspaper,  strictures  in  iSSi 
against  state  senator  £>avid  McQare,  and 
his  reply,  IV,  6B4. 

Stockton  Insane  Asylum — see  Insane  Asylums. 

Stoddard,  J.  R.,  connection  with  Gold  Lake 
mining  rush.  III.  150,  151. 

Stokes,  James,  testimony  in  favor  of  Michel- 
torena.  II,  2160. 

Stone,  Captain,  headquarters  at  Sonoma,  II, 
427. 

Stone,  John  F.,  connection  with  No'ada  mines, 
III.  157.  158. 

Stone  Lagoon  in  Humboldt  county,  massacre 
of  Indians  at,  by  other  Indians,  III,  931. 

Stoneman,  George,  fifteenth  state  governor, 
headquarters  as  captain  at  Sonoma  in  early 
days,  II,  427;  elected  member  of  railroad 
commissioners  in  1879,  iV,  645:  election  for 
governor  in  1882,  667;  sketch  of  his  life  and 
record  as  a  military  man,  Union  general  and 
railroad  commissioner,  668-672;  anti-railroad 
position,  and  antagonism  to  associate  com- 
missioners Cone  and  Reerstecher.  popularity 
with  people,  672,  673;  inaugural  and  reconi- 
mendatioiis,  673  -675. 

Administration  as^ovenior  (for  particulars 
see  Contents.  IV,  xxxix-xli),  673-7^8;  increase 
of  expenditures  during  his  administration. 
711;  death,  718. 

Stone  River,  battle  of.  in  Civil  war,  IV.  310. 

Stonewall  Jackson,  part  as  Confederate  in  Civil 
war,  IV,  315-317;  battle  of  Chancellor\ille, 
and  death,  354,  355. 

Stoney,  Thomas  P.,  on  second  coriimis&ion  to 
revise  Califonn'a  codes,  IV.  647. 

Storm,  Peter,  arrival  in  1837,  II,  2.80. 

Storms,  destructive  at  Santa  Cru/  in  January. 
17C/J.  I,  46^;  tweiity-eiKht  days  ot',  al  San 
Francisco  in  December.  179-'^,  and  January, 
1799,  610;  another  at  San  Francisco  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1802,610;  in  general,  II,  542,  543. 

Stoiy,  Jack,  on  back  list  of  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856.  Ill,  560. 

Stovall,  Charles  A.,  and  his  fugitive  slave 
Archy  case,  his  second  affidavit,  which  did 
not  agree  with  his  first,  and  Archy's  dis- 
charge, IV,  244-246. 

"Straight  Republicans,"  meaning  of  designa- 
tion, IV,  408. 

Strain's  nugget.  Ill,  143. 

Strasburg.  battle  of.  in  Civil  war,  IV,  3S0. 

Street,  Charles  R.,  nort  warden  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, removed  by  Governor  Stanford,  in 
1S62.  IV,  2.)7. 

Streetei.  William  A.,  head  engineer  of  Stephen 
Smith's  steam  grisl-and-saw  mill  at  Botlega 
in  1843,  11,376. 
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raOraadi  in  S^in  Francisco  m  iS6j.  IV^ 
3S!QS  cubie  r^dSp  S^J-5^i:  electric  rofcitl*,  5Jj; 
art  or  1979  limttiiiK  f^ff^  to  fi^  <^  caits,  3^. 
Sireeijiv  stnect  I  tup  rov  em  aits  aud  Eireet  fniiids 
in  early  San  Fraiicuco,  III,  3J^>.  ^^^iiernl 
ijiw  of  tKSj  for  improveinent  of  sUqcIs,  IV, 
'  Jmtiit  to  cpnstktitioi]  in  Tcfetetice 

ne^  law  in  1885,691:  Gover- 
t  m  favor  of  restnctinK  wse  of, 
!  and  oi;het  colporationsi  711.  7[3« 
'  t  ,ii  n ,  of  slijop^  Twa  r  CyaiM^,  1 1 ,  4^6, 
M  i  ►n  <if  leituslBturc  of  1^5  in  refer- 

<^\\  :'c  i'^  i^Liike  cif  irmi  wotk*rs  in  Siaati  PniH- 
<."i5co,  IV,  692- 
5tr  ifif^liam.  Cummodorc  SilaLS  H./part  in  Civil 

war,  IV,  jtjy, 
Stririg^tDwn,  mining  iDCality,  flip  103. 
Struggles  ff.T  orpanixatiou  and  onder  in  early 
times  (for  particnlars,  sec  Ccmlcnls,  111,  ivi| 
x\itji,  332- ?5o. 
Stoartf  Coarlts        tneniber  of  comtiluttoii:iI 
ccmvendon  of  xWfSr-^^  speech  in  favor  oif  Cki- 
ncse  and  Chinese  la&Qf,  IV,  633^a5> 
Stuaru  David  and  RolWtt  suscKTates  with 

John  Jacob  A^torin  Asti>riii»  ]»  ju-Ta^* 
Stunrt,  James,  mftfd^rer  and  robWrp  Ik»w 
Thojiiaa  Burdtte  was  taken  for^  II |«  31^^  ^14: 
arrest  dI^  despicalile  chiiractei-,  confession* 
trial  p  cofivietion>  and  haugiiiif  by  San  Fmn- 
*:i2>CD  vigilance  committee  oftSsi,  331-335. 
Su|>-pfefecl»— see  PrefccLi  ajid  lub-prefticts. 
Hubsidv  laws  prohibited  by  conititutiotl  of  j$|q« 

Swclerr  Flat^  tniniug  camp^  Hip  Sjp  84, 
Sttertcs,  lots  for  cultivation  in  pnebJos,  1^,  513* 
11.  s^  - 

Sul^mnce  question  before  const  it  iitjonat  con- 
vtiotion  of  jJtjg.  ||,  T&o-T^a— sc«  also  Negroes; 
also  Womeirt  RightN. 

Sil^r,  rfoveriiur  Isrtanford  cm  production  of, 
In  Caltfonim,  IV*  3^,  3^ 

Sugar  pi  ho,  ti,  ^st. 

Stigertp  Itidin'   '  '<>  and  bis  daaeliters 

Liicenjta  ur.  '  foundation  oT^aiitii 

S  -CI J  ill  ijtiiy.  I.       skifted  by  Pedro 

1  f  AtberCrcapl  ill  1772,388;  dciicri|j- 

t    ...  II, 
SuiUvaii^  j^rcmiati  ^ 

anpreme  court  ii 
Sullivan,  John*  arr  i 
SuUfvan,  Major,.  i\ 

secured  his  fees,  I ! 
SuUivsn'a  Creek,  fji 
'^Siilli van.  Yankee*"  an 

Cisco  vii^iiance  coitir; 

Airest,  trial,  and  sente 

mitlee,  5271  hiitiLh  *jt  career,  real 

name  Fntncis  Murrav,  537;  bow  he  manai^ed 

lo  elctt  ;aii^'-^  r  .  r  • 

visor  of  S^i 

Krdkeaml 

In  comtnittt..  ; 

death.  5^ 
Sulphur p  11*  550< 
Suplitir  creek,  III,  fifea* 
Sulphur  Peak,  III.  S64> 

Summit  of  Sierra  Nevada  (nouiitains  reached 
and  crcsficd  by  CciitriLi  Pacibc  rjilriiad,  IV,, 

Sun) Iter,  Gefietal  Edwin  V'*p  aaswer  In  r36i  to 
call  ior  trttops  to  suppri-^^s  roTtMrtr.  rl  iTjdiaD 
deprechitioHS  in  Trlnu^  s  'ali- 

Innib  n  troofa  raised  an  !  '<6f  t 


for  jiutice  of 


be 


mn' 
com- 


■  Ide 
his 


lo  chatiee  of  geoemls,  sS^,       goes  to  front 
ill  Civil  war,  391;  Califomiaa  troop&  r&i*ed 
tn'*3^]  part  ioproposied  e:(p«liliootoUiWi»rt 
Lonfetirraite  dcsiEtis  upoD,  Mexico,  321, 
Suniner,  Major,  in  New  Mexico  in  li^ft*  |1,  6tl, 

Sumter^  Fort,  firing  upon  tn  Ctvil  war,  IV.  i86; 

taking  ofp  by  Union  forces ^  361 . 
Sunday,  how  ab&er^  ed  in  old  CaJifomift  Limesi, 

Up  503.  50^ 

Sunday  laws,  passed  in  i^gS  aiad  186 ip  found 
unsuitefl  to  spirit  of  people,  and  bnalty  re- 
pealed, IVp  ^jj,  340;  chiiiu£«  of  opinion  In 
supreme  court  on  subject  of,  aSd;  Oovern^r 
Stonc^man's  oppoiiitioi}  to,  atid  rea^ns,  tfi\\ 
repeal  by  le^Iature  of  iSSj^  and  vote,  676^ 

Sunday  Times,  Jams  P.  Ciisc>'*»  newspaper  In 
1S36,  111,  47fl, 

Sufler,  Father  Francisco,  in  (avor  of  repubiican 
constitution  of  Mesciif^a  in  i^j6,  lip  67 

Stiiiol,  Antonio,  substitute  member  of  depart- 
inental  assembly  in         II,  339. 

Suiiolp  Pedro  Fages  asd  Fatber  Crcspl  at,  In 
»T73j  *i  iSS' 

Stiperwtendciit  of  Public  Instruction*  state, 

election  of  uitdcr  constitutloiml  an^endiDeQts 

of  tS67,  IV,  3^*  34^ 
Superior  courts,  provisions  of  constitution  of 

1^7^  conccmingp  IV,  631, 
Superior  tribuoal  of  juslice — sec  Judicial  De^ 

partment. 

bupreme  court,  provisions  of  constltniloa  of 
1879  remodeling p  IV,  63^ 

Surprise,  clipper  ship,  111,  406. 

Surratt,  Mrs.,  executed  as  one  of  cotjspiringas- 
fassiuA  of  President  Lincohi,  IV* 

Surveyurs,  WiHiain  Ide  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Mason  a  land  survey ot,  II*  655;  Jasper 
O'  Fiirrell  and  Jacob  |L  Snyder  aUo  appointed, 

Surveys  of  kndgnants  In  Spanis.h  and  Me^icati 

times,  II,  753,  753. 
Susan  Drew,  trajisport  ship,  arrival  in  1S47,  II » 

<i3^ 

Susan,  schooner,  shipwrecked  with  party  of 

William  Walker's  filibmster*  on  Glover**  teci 

near  Baliu,  HI,  394- 
Suscol  grant,  rejection,  &nd  rnsh  of  sqitatters 

upon,  III,  £87;  Suscol  act  of  congress,  6ij; 

afleged  ^nt  pronounced  fraudulent,  701^ 
Sutil  and  Meaicana,  Spauish  ships,  voy^ge^  I, 

SuUDj^iolph,  and  bis  famous  tunnel  (for  par- 
ticulars, see  Conlejiti,  IV  xaxvi),  556-565. 

Sulro  HeighUand  Births.  iV*  564. 

Sutro  Library,  IV,  sCm,  5^5. 

Sutter  County » so  named  Jram  Joiiii  A-  Sittter, 
ii,  795- 

Sutler  Creek,  mining  locality,  IIL  lu. 
Sutler*  John  A,«  bis  early  life.  Up  arrival  iu 
ti39«  settlement  of  New  IrleHx-tia,  autbariied 
to  administer  ju3t ice  on  f rod tkr,  aSi;  cxcvu- 
lion  of  Indian  borse-lhief  chiefs  aSii  progress 
of  Mew  Helvetia,  ^3,  purchase  by,  of 
pro^rty  of  Riissiatis,  187,  sSS;  ordered  to  act 
a^inst  rorelgners,  without  macb  ei«ct,  33^ 

^^dattons  with  Governor  Micbeltorena„  11, 
Mil  niarcb  against  Alvanido  and  Castro, 
and  taand-cuflTs  he  prepared  for  them*  34^91; 

cb  on  what  lie  called  lus  "cha&e 


IV 


■■  rt  b,iirM/^  ji.iiiii.'.iijn  in 
■  kte*  force*:,  jS5, 
1  Kandolpb  in  reference 


oPthe  rebels,"  351,  35^;  arrival  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, overweeninjf  con&deoce,  march  to  Sllii 
Fernando,  3m,  JS3;  battle  of  Cahuenga*  AS- 
varado^s  dasn,  Sutter's  white  handkercbJel, 
Mlcheltoi'ena'B  surrender.  55^,  554;  capitula- 
tiou  of  San  Fcrniinda,  Sutter's  poaitiou, 
excoses,  and  subnii^iKioni       rt^tura  to  New 
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Helvetia  with  accession  of  experience,  356; 
Pio  Pico's  charges  aeainst,  3S8,  359;  action 
against  Calaveras  Indian  depredators  at 
Gulnac  rancho  in  1845,  389.  39©;  debt  to  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  and  trouble  it  occa- 
sioned, 403,  404. 

Yields  up  [possession  of  New  Helvetia 
to  Fremont  in  1846,  II,  444;  American 
flasf  raised  over  Sutler's  Fort  at  New  Hel- 
vetia, 467,  468;  appointed  by  Governor  Mason 
special  commissioner  to  try  "Growling 
Smith"  for  murder  and  kidnapping  of  In- 
dians, with  unsatisfactory  result,  664;  relief 
of  Donner  party,  679;  his  militar>'  fort  and 
many  projects,  682:  search  for  sawmill  site, 
683;  contract  with  James  W.  Marshall,  683, 
684;  interview  with  Marshall  and  examina- 
tion of  first  gold  specimens,  684.  685;  visit  to 
Coloma.  685,  686;  now,  deserted  by  his  work- 
men at  New  Helvetia,  he  went  to  mines  with 
Indians  and  Kanakas,  686. 

Attempt  to  move  Sacramento  to  Sutterville, 

II,  773;  pSart  in  starting  Nicolaus  and  Marys- 
ville,  73)5;  in  constitutional  convention  of  18^9, 
762,  774;  candidate  for  governor  in  1849,  ^184; 
claims  to  Coloma,  and  t  rouble  caused  thereDV, 

III,  52;  sale  to  John  Winters  and  Alden  S. 
Baylev,  53;  his  ring  of  first-found  gold,  144; 

Erominence  of,  179;  Mexican  grant  of  New 
[elvetia  to,  669;  squatter  troubles  01,1669-677; 
alleged  Mexican  grant  of  twenty-two  square 
leagues  of  land  in  Yuba  and  Sutter  counties 

f>ronounced  fraudulent,  700;  his  Indians  faith- 
ul  labors,  and  how  they  were  fed,  886,  887. 

Transfer  of  New  Helvetia  grant  to  John  A. 
Sutter  Jr.,  to  pay  debts,  IV,  49;  state  appro- 
priation in  1870  for,  436;  new  act  in  1874  for 
appropriation  for  two  years  longer,  and 
Thomas  H.  Laine's  report  a^inst  it,  5^0, 
531;  bill  to  continue  appropriation  in  1876  de- 
feated, 573. 


Sutter,  John  A.  Jr.,  transfer  of  New  Helvetia 

§rant  to,  for  paymetil  of  John   A.  Suiter's 
ebts,  and  retcr  H.  Kurnett's  employment  as 
aliorney,  IV,  .19- 
Suiter  Lake  in  Sacramento  eiven  to  Central 

Pacifio  Railroad  Company,  IV,  467. 
Sutler's  Fort,  American  llajj  raised  at,  H,  467, 
46H. 

Sutterville,  Sutler's  attempt  to  move  Sacra- 
mento to,  II,  733. 

Suwon  Chinese  Company,  IV,  nxj. 

Swain,  Albert,  first  olliccr  of  scliooner  Laura 
Virginia,  adventure  oil  moiUh  of  Kel  river 
in  1850,111.^33.83.1. 

Swamp  and  overflowed  lands,  reclamation  of, 
111,  873;  Governor  Bipler's  reconimendalions 
in  iS.sGas  to  sale  of,  IV,  179;  (iovernor  Hooth 
on,  525. 

Swans.  II,  365. 

Sweasey,  W.  }.,  in  constitutional  convention  of 
iS7S-<),  in  fa\  <)r  c)f  wonion's  sulTr.t>je.  IV,  625, 
candidate  for  lieutenaiil->^ovcrnor  in  1882, 
667. 


marine  leiei^raph  st 
349- 
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Sweetland.  <listri(  t  minin>;laws.  Ill,  260. 
Swell-head  1  )ij;)4inv;s,  miniu>^  t  amp.  II,  736. 
Swell,  John,  elected  in  J863  stale  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction,  IV,  333;  candidate 
in  1867.  404. 
Swell's  Bar,  minini^  locality.  III.  130. 
Swift,  John  I*".,  assemblyman  in  1S63.  resolu- 
tions to  make  g^reenbacks circulating  medium 
of  California  rejected,  IV,  347;  assemblyman 
in  1873,  motion  to  strike  from  recortlsj.  M. 
Snyder's  bill  relating  lo  freights  and  fares 


as  an  insult  to  people,  533;  assemfalymui  in 
1877,  elected  on  question  of  water  rates  in 
San  Francisco,  excused  on  request  from 
voting  for  United  States  senator,  593;  nomi- 
nated^bv  RepubUcans  for  governor  in  1886, 
700;  anti-Chinese  resolutions  of,  702;  rejection 
of  nomination  for  governor  by  American 
party,  703,  704;  vote  tor,  and  defeat,  705. 

Swift's  Broodignag,  1, 149. 

Swinboume,  William,  arrival  In  1839,  II,  3S1. 

Swingle,  Major  Alfred,  artillery  commander 
under  William  Walker  in  Nicaragua,  III. 
799;  how  he  improvised  cannon  baUs  out  of 
iron  scraps  and  lead,  709:  how  made  a  fur- 
nace and  cast  cannon  balls  out  of  old  church 
bdls,  801;  how  melted  up  enemy's  twenty- 
four  pounder  balls  into  six  pounders  and 
sent  them  back,  802. 

Sword  Fish,  clipper  ship.  III,  406. 

SwordsL  Thomas,  Major,  marches  with  Gen- 
eral Kearny  for  California  in  1846,  II,  612; 
returns  to  eastern  states  in  X847, 699. 

Sycamores,  II,  555. 

"Sydney  DucksT"  ill,  162,  163. 

"Sydney-town"  in  early  San  Francisco,  111, 
3"i  3". 

SyphUis-see  Mai  GiUico,  El. 


TAAFFE  &  McCAHILL»S  Iron  bouse  in 
great  San  Francisco  fires  of  1851,  HI,  355. 

"Tabah"  presented  to  Drake,  1,  89-91. 

Table  Mountains,  II,  546,  P!l,  1^^7-149. 

Taboada,  Father  Luis  Gil  de,  first  missionary 
at  San  Rafael,  1,  495. 

Tahoe,  Lake,  II,  S32;  act  of  1870  to  make  its 
official  name  Lake  Bigler,  iV,  437;  attempt 
in  i86i  to  name  it  Tula  Tulia,  437;  Tnickee 
river  outlet  of,  457,  458. 

Talamantes,  Tomas,  his  wonderful  saber- 
stroke  in  1831,  II,  141. 

Talbot,  Theodore,  Lieutenant,  placed  in 
charj^e  of  Santa  Barbara  in  1846.  11.  5IS; 
driven  out,  and  able  retreat  to  Monterey, 
600;  rehoists  American  flag, 

Tallant,  Drury  J.,  residence  of,  in  earlv  da  vs. 

m,  345 

Tallant  &  Wilde,  banking  house  in  San  Fr.!!!- 

cisco,  111,  443. 
Tallow,  product  and  worth  of,  at  missions 

before  secularization  in  1834,  II.  207;  irade  in 

1841-2,478.479-  . 
Tamalpais,  Mount,  I,  495;  as  seen  from  Monte 

Diablo,  It,  535. 
Tamaral,  Father  Nicolas,  in  Lower  California. 

I,  223,  232-237. 

Tampico,  taken  by  Commodore  Perrv,  in  iSj6. 

II,  646. 

Tam  Sam,  head  of  Chinese  Canton  Company 

in  California,  IV,  109. 
"Tangle- foot"  whisky,  III,  99. 
Tanneries  of  Russians  at  Fort  Ross.  II,  175;  at 

Sacramento.  733. 
Tapia.Jos^  Tihurcio,  alcalde  of  Los  Angeles 

and  acting  prefect  in  1839,  II,  262:  how  as 

f)refect  he  punished  an  alcakle  I'ur  not  en- 
orcing  law  against  selling  liquor  on  Sunday, 
263. 

Tapia,  Tiburcio,  corporal  at  Purisima  mission. 

he<^oic  defense  againsl  Indians  in  1824,  II. 

61,  62;  in  territorial  deputation  in  1827,  89; 

substitute  member  of  superior  tribunal  of 

justice  in  1842,  310;  monopoly  to  cut  wood 

near  Los  Angeles,  340. 
Tppis,  Father  Estevan,  missionary  at  Santa 

Barbara,  I.  456;  arrival  in  1790,  460;  president 

of  missions  in  1803  and  vicario  iorineo  of 
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%ishop  of  Sonon,  490;  $dc(t«  i^Jte  of  Santa 
lli^jt  mksioilf  490,41^1;  foiindntiun  of  SanlEi 
Intt  mi.^.sioii*  cpntmnes  urc:*tideiit  tint  it  1813 
Utid  t  lieh  talced  charge  oE^euila  \ts£A  iiii&siQii 
tl'^i;  &WFar«  to  indcptTtid^fice  and  i^mpire  i>l 
^t«\icu  in  i!i23j  503;  fialh  ol  al1e£is.iice  to 
Kin^  Fpnisindo  VII.  Itt  6J£^  p^rt  iJt) 

reception  o|  Govenicir Sola  in  1815^  634, 
Tambnl,  Scitti^^tiant  Indmn^  Iiow  and  why  lie 
fKrr;inuf  ,i;iLS'1e  of  AfiJfA's  expc^diliuli  aci^SH 
(LrkiNifAilsf  <l(,sLn,  I,  362,  36 i;  as&fiiiJS  ^atljrf 
l-'rancL'^tu  Ga.rctS  in  survey  for  Colorado 
mi    tons,  ^14. 
"Tinrant  ula- juice'*  whisky*  III.  9f}^ 
TaraTaula!<s  and  tarantula  wA-«f^^  5^7^ 
TaraviiU  Father  Si^i.^inundo,    132-237, 15^^ 
Tar,  Governor  Stanford  on  matiuf;ictiire  of.  hi 

Californja,  I  V,  j^jg^  36j» 
TariJl  of  pHi^es  or  marlcet  values  fixed  by 

Governor  P«dro  Fages  in  j^SB,  I,  5*3,  5^4, 
Tarpey,  F.,   candid^ite   for  lieiitenanl-^ 

j;o^  ifmor  in         IV*  ^tirj,  705. 
Taurrax,  J*  6*. 

Tiucatioti  and  Tajsea — see  Rc^'tnue. 
Taylor,  Ka>'ard,  what  he  did  mA  write  about 
Cnlifornia^  views  aboul  poptiisr 

gt>vernixieiit  iti  tnlne^^  276^  impressions 
of  San  Francisco  tn  1R19,         accoiu^t  of 
outrages  ajgiLin St  lndlan,s  at  Volcano,  S§a, 
Ta  ||1ori  jamcs  M  ,,  assembly  man  in  1853,  oppo- 
31(1  ion  to  San  Fran ctaco  water- front  extension 
scheitie^  111^  417. 
Taylor,  Rev.  William,  his  preach in^f  in  the 
mines  In  1849^  IJI^         167;  abilities  a$  cook 
and  clothes- washer,  173;  how  built  a  house  in 
.San  Franc  isco^  305^         praise  of  bcgspTig' 
■  abifities  and  colli ributor?i^  3<:)6,  307'  his  distinc- 
P  ticm  between  *'out-sidcrs*'  and  in-sidcrs,*' 
what  he  had  to  say  of  Methodist  Chiirt'h 
Sotith„  Jtifl;  w  hal  perseverance  aceompiiahed 
for  him,  2't8^  aoij. 
Taylor's  Bar.  minln^town,  III, 
Taylfir,  William  S.  R.*  major  fn  Mountaineer 
batlalfrin,  pari  In  fordnjj  Watillin  Indians  of 
y  Mt  y  to  aurrenoer  in  1863,  III,  933. 

'I  iryi,  i nsi ructions  to,  as     I icral  of 

'  :^;sarmy  in  referetJte  to  Texas  in 

I       tl  tMnttles  of  Palo  AEta  aiid  Resaca 

il  /  ,  r  ;  ::!:!,  456;  advance  into  Mesjco,  tak- 
iw-^-'t  M  intert-y,  and  battle  of  BtiL^na  Visla^ 
645,  ;  military  career  cut  short  by  admin- 
i&tralion^  and  admirustralion  rebuked  hy 
people's  making  him  prc^sideM  of  Ignited 
States,  646;  jnatiguration  as  president  in 
849,  meajiiires  in  reference  to  California tfJ'c^ 
St^i  speciai  tnessaee  on  Califomian  aftairi^, 
•Szi,Sf3;  deaths  373;  what  Califomian  mtn- 
eri  thought  altout  bis  election,  IV,  51 ; 
fimern!  re  rt- monies  Id  Sail  Frantrisco  Iti  mem- 

T  A.^  in  r^stiiutioual  eonventton  at 

.1  with  r.  M,  Joties,  II,  ly*,  7%, 

7:. ,  ji^  Jl,!  tif  s£L-ond  Judicial  district  in  1851, 

lea^  e  of  ahsenor  to,  IV,  131. 
Tc'hiii  hapK  f^iss  in  Sierra  Nevada  m*:*untaiins, 

on  line  ci  SoLtlln*m  Pacific  railrtjad,  IV,  $70^ 
Tehama  Coutity  Jndiiui  v^-ar,  ficKcalled*  In  itf^ 

IV,  J<.3. 

Tehama.  towTi^  Governor  T'  '  '.  ics  act  to 
altiiw  Central  J'jAtilic  r  soj^any  to 

I  i  ill  1^1  nil  t  liridij:e  over  ^  ■  river  at, 

-  "      ■      .^v.fV,  Jto. 

T  IhhIqc  IntliAn  in  Modoc  Viittr,  111, 

i  i^d  by  Of rgoiiians  alter  surrender* 

Telon,  tl,  5j6;  Joaquin  Murieta  and  his  ban- 
d.itli  ml-t  and  their  reporteii  eniierieiicet  111, 


Telon  fndiAn  reservalloQ^  a.nd  Indians  at,  ti\ 
1856,  III* 

Tejiju  Pass  ever  Sierra  Nevada  moiiniafit*,  IV. 

TL4e|rraph  and  dcv^lric  poles  in  clliia  and 
towns,  Govem^>r  Unrilett  on^  IV,  7lt, 

Teleiptiph  HiU  in  &;m  Fmnciarot  marine  trie- 
£faph  and  signaLs^  ill.  349;  old  ccmeter>'  on, 
iiqi  Henry  Meiggs'  improvements  at,  430^ 

4^436-  ,       .  r 

Telegraph,  from  Sati  Francisco  to  Los  ATigelcs 
jii  1S60,  iV,  36S^  across  the  continent  in  i^i, 
a8(j,  jyo  J  ill  connection  with  Pacific  raiIroad>s, 
under  congressional  act  <iif  Jitly  1,1861,461, 
4&2;  Caliioraja  act  of  tS&i  for  extensiou  of, 

TeUes^  Rafael,  ct^otiel,  second  In  command 
under  Governor  Micheltorena^  attempts  to 
restrain  exc^^^es  of  tnjop^^  and  quarrel  that 
ensued^  11*  iiSf  i^i  third  on  list  of  nomina- 
tjons  for  governor  In  iS44t  37 7i  how  and  why 
refused  to  assume  responsibility  without 
Michel  to  rena's  orders.  ^^4;  denounces  Mith- 
eliorena's  part  In  treaty  i>l  Santa  Teresa,  and 
leaves  country,  346^ 

Tem^cula,  protest  in  1840  of  Indians  of  San 
Ltiis  Rey  mission  against  oixupation  of,  by 
Pico  brothers,  I,  740;  wr^cbed  ccmdition  ol 
Indians  at,  in  1B.10,  II,  3<>3. 

Temescal  mountains,  II,  517, 

Tem^c^f  or  Indian  j&weat Arouse  on  main  street 
of  Verba  Bucn.ii  in  iSjjOv  lit  5vi3' 

Temperance,  plank  In  DemoLfatic  platform  ol 
1ES5S,  iVn  173;  state  convention  in         ^74 ► 

Temperance  Reiorm  party*  slate  naniitialion« 
in  1B75,        vote,  IV, 

Templej,  Jackson,  candidate  for  congress  in 
tS&i,  IV,  3SS.  \  reviser  of  corle^  In  iS73,  5J7  ; 
elected  justice  of  supreme  court  in  iSafc,  70J1- 
705- 

Temple,  John*  naturalij;c:d  in  iS^,  H,  lOO;  ar- 
rival in  1S27,  2:%;  joins  in  nbtise  oi  Joatf  Cas- 
tro in  1*146,  4iz, 

Temple  on  ^uta  Catalina  IsLand,  I,  [40. 

Tenieya^  chief  of  Voscmite  Indians,  appear- 
ance of,  ill,  S43,  S43  -  speech  to  .Major  Savaac 
ol  Mariposa  briltiihon,  and  ^avafj[c's  repl}*, 
84^844^  promises  to  surrender  not  fulfilled » 
844  '  unwdling  guide  to  brink  of  Voseniite 
Valley^  tii^^  S47  \  Ciilh  Voseniite  Avvahnc  and 
lis  Inhabitanta  Awahnei-henes,  &4fij  account 
of  his  birth,  life,  and  prophecy  of  his  late, 
S4S,  reasons  fur  hi*  action*  agatitsl 

whites  £49;  duplicity  and  escape  from  whites 
near  Fresno  Indian  reservatioa,  85 r* 

Three  sons  and  a  son-in-law  captured,  111^ 
S5i»  853;  how  one  son  escaped  and  gave 
name  to  the  ** Lost  Arrow"  in  Vosemite 
Valleyj  S53 ;  how  bl*  favorite  son  Vf'as  shot 
and  killed,  854  ;  faow  old  chief  brought  into 
camp,  saw  his  dead  mnu  his  jfneff  854; 
treatment  at  camp,  bow  be  fedj,  854  ;  capture 
of  remainder  of  family,  §55,  nidancboly 
taciturnity,  856;  at  Fresno  reservation,  leave 
of  absence,  and  return  to  ^''oseniiteT  Ssii,  857; 
involved  in  troupe,  and  flight,  857;  escape 
to  the  Monns,  H5&»  Sjii;  final  return  to 
Voseniite  and  murder  bv  Mono  Indians,  S^t^; 
how  he  was  the  labt  the  Vosctnitirs,  ^3^, 
860, 

Tenteya  T^ke,  near  summit  of  Sierra  above 
Voscmite,  diaiovfry  of.  III,  ^^56. 

Tenfiy,  Jf  ipkins  L.  I  tiitetl  fitates  senator 
ff  o  m  Ten  nt;s  s w,  prot  [  a  ini  s  ti  st  adm  ission 
ol  Cidilorriiin  into  I  11       'I  ^^23. 

Terp*|n*i,  II,  56S  :  dcj.'  Ill,  337. 

Tcf initial  Teiitral  P.i  1  ..v  Coaipatty, 

IV.  497-^89.  510, 
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"Terms"  of  courts  abolished  by  constitution 
of  1879,  IV,  6^. 

•*  Tema"  or  list  of  nominations  for  office  of 
constitutional  governor  of  the  Department 
of  the  Califomias  under  Mexican  law  ol 
1836,  II,  256.  259. 

Terry,  Cornaia,  wife  of  David  S.  Terry,  fa- 
vorable impressions  upon  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  admitted  to  see 
her  husband,  III,  580,  581.  586;  refuses  to 
allow  him  to  resifi^i  his  office  or  make  any 
concessions,  ;  now  and  whv  at  one  time 
refused  admission,  601 ;  how  her  child  was 
admitted,  601 :  again  admitted,  603. 

Terry,  David  S.»  Justice  of  supreme  court  in 
1856,  lll»  453;  violent  fedings  against  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  537- 
540;  stabbing  of  Sterling  A.  Hopkins  of  vigi- 
lance commfttee  police,  568,  560;  arrest  or- 
dered, and  how  he  was  taken  from  armory 
of  San  Francisco  Blues  and  incarcerated  at 
vigilance  committee  headquarters,  ^69-571 ; 
what  he  had  managed  to  accomplish,  572, 
573- 

Arrangements  for  trial  by  vigilance  com- 
mittee, III,  indictment,  and  charges 
against,  582 ;  Jud^^e  Shattuck's  opinion  about 
case,  and  how  it  was  shattered,  582-584: 
efforts  to  procure  release  on  compromise, 
585-^7 ;  preparations  for  trial,  587  ;  rumors 
of  rescue,  and  action  of  committee,  588; 
compared  by  James  Dows  to  a  grizzly  bear 
in  hands  of  committee,  588 ;  how  grizzly  be- 
came submissive  and  tame,  588,  589  ;  propo- 
sition for  resignation  from  supreme  bench, 
^ ;  trial,  590 ;  Dows'  report  on  proposition 
lor  compromise  and  release,  what  compro- 
mise to  be  and  how  prevented,  500,  591. 

Letter  of  Commander  Boutwell  of  United 
States  sloop^f-war  John  Adams,  III.  594*  595; 
strict  seclusion,  601,  602:  summing  up  on 
trial,  his  speech  in  defense,  602;  found 
"guilty  of  assault"  on  Hopkins,  motion  to 
discharKC  and  reasons  therefor,  602,  603; 
dissatislaction  of  board  of  delegates  with 
verdict  and  sentence,  and  refusal  to  approve, 
603,  6j4  ;  demand  for  banishment  but  subsc- 
uuent  concurrence  in  result  of  trial,  604.  605 ; 
discharge,  and  how  he  j^ot  on  board  the 
John  Adams  and  left  San  Francisco,  605,  606: 
dissatisfaction  of  general  committee  and 
others  with  discharge,  606. 

His  dissenting  opinion  in  favor  of  uncon- 
stitutional settlers^  act  of  1856,  III.  687; 
nomination  by  Know  Nothings  and  elect«on 
as  justice  of  supreme  court  in  1855,  IV,  174, 
175;  controversy  with  David  C.  Broderick, 
how  duel  brought  about,  how  Brotlerick  was 
killed,  resignation,  indictment  for  killing 
Broderick,  trial  and  acquittal  (for  particu- 
lars, see  Contents,  IV,  xxiv),  221-229 ;  death, 
24S  ;  part  as  Confederate  in  Civil  war,  333. 

Member  of  constitutional  convention  of 
1878-9,  anti  con>oralion  provisions,  IV,  628, 
629;  defe;it  as  presidential  elector  in  1880, 
657  ;  his  charges  of  incompetency  against 
Chief  Justice  Robert  F.  Morrison  and  Justice 
John  R.  Sharpstein  of  supreme  court  at  extra 
session  of  1S86,  why  he  made  them,  and  how 
they  failed,  connection  with  Sharon  divorce 
case  and  Sarah  Althea  Hill,  and  result,  696, 
697;  his  anti-Chinese  plank  in  Democratic 
pl.itform  <»f  1886,  702. 
Terrs  .  Ceneral  Alfred  H.,  part  in  Civil  war, 

t:tk"in<  of  Wilmington,  IV,3S5. 
Teirv,  Sarah  AUhca   Hill,  her  divorce  suit 


against  William  Sharon, 
results,  IV,  697. 


and  some  of  the 


Terry.  William  S.,  soldier  killed  by  Indians 
near  Hoopa  valley  in  1863,  ill,  932, 

Tescliemacher,  Henry  P..  part  in  San  Fran- 
cisco vigilance  committee  of  1851.  III.  351 
claim  to  fourteen  square  leagues  of  land  m 
Nana  county,  alleged  to  have  been  granted 
to  Salvador  and  Juan  Antonio  Vallc|o,  pro- 
nounced fraudulent,  III,  700. 

Tevis,  Lloyd,  trustee  of  Oakland  Water  Front 
Company,  iV,  490. 

Texas  Bar,  mining  locality,  III,  130. 

Texas,  colonization  of  Americans,  independ- 
ence, annexation  to  United  States,  and  re- 
sult. 11.  453-455 ;  effect  of  treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo  upon,  654:  northwestern  por- 
tion of,  cleared  of  Confederates  and  seized 
for  Union  by  California  Column  in  x86a,  IV, 

Texas  Pacific  railroad,  act  of  congress  for 
construction  of,  route  and  land  grant,  IV, 
670* 

Text-books  In  public  schools,  act  to  prevent 
changing  of»  and  reasons  for,  IV,  571*  amend- 
ment in  X884  to  constitution  of  1879  m  refer- 
ence to  compiling,  publishing  and  distrib- 
uting of,  687;  Governor  Stoneman  on  subject. 

Thanksgiving  day,  ordered  by  Governor  Rile>' 
'  in  1849,  lit  776. 

Thanksgiving  day  parade  of  "sand-lotters" 

in  San  Francisco,  TV,  606. 
Theaters,  started  in  1849,  H*  733 ;  at  Nevada 

City,  III,  86;  at  Downieville.  95 :  lenny  Lind. 

in  San  Francisco  twice  burned  in  1851,  354, 

4«8,  411;  American,  in  San  Francisco,  411; 

Metropolitan,  in  San  Francisco,  411,  4x2; 

in  San  Francisco  in  1853, 4i2- 
Thibault,   Frederick  J.,  conversation  with 

WUliam  F.  Hamilton,  111,  2x2,  213. 
Thief  Camp,  fight  with  Indians  at.  111,  924, 

T^mas,  Admiral,  of  British  squadron  at  Gal 
lao  in  1842,  wtiat  he  had  to  do  with  Com- 
modore Jones*  seizure  of  Monterey  and 
raising  of  American  flag,  II,  3x8,  319. 

Thomas  Bennett,  ship,  now  utilized  as  fire- 
men's headquarters  in  early  San  Francisco, 
III.  338. 

Thomas,  Rev.  Dr.  Eleazer.  appointed  on  Mt»- 
doc  peace  commission,  III.  953;  his  action 
as  such,  95^58 ;  faith  in  efficacy  of  prayers, 
060;  conference  with  Modocs,  96^-966;  how 
he  was  murdered  by  Modocs,  96S ;  removal 
and  disposal  of  remains,  971. 

Thomas,  Evan,  captain  in  Modoc  war,  how 
surprised  and  killed  by  Modocs,  III,  973,  974. 

Thomas,  General  George  H.,  part  in  Civil 
war,  I V,  309,  359, 360,  381,  383. 

Thomas  H.  Perkins,  transport  ship,  arrival  in 
1847,  II.  633. 

Thompson,  Alfred  B.,  captain  of  American 
brig  Loriot,  carries  exiles  out  of  counlr>-  in 
1-^35.  II.  200;  arrival  in  1834,  280. 

Thompson,  H.  A.,  witness  for  prosecution  on 
David  S.  Terry's  trial  before  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  500. 

Thompson,  James,  arrival  in  1825,  11,  277. 

Thompson,  James  ("Liverj>ool  Jack"),  on  black 
list  of  San  Francisco  vigilance  comniilleeof 
1856,  III.  559;  flight,  return  and  sent  out  01 
state,  61S. 

Thompson,  J.  Neely,  &  Co.,  transactions  with 
Henry  Meiggs,  III,  438. 

Thompson,  R.  Augustus,  commissioner  to 
Tresitlent  Pierce  for  force  to  crush  San  Fran- 
cisco vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  575, 
579;  member  of   land  commission  in  1S55, 
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695 ;  bill  to  pay  services  of.  as  anti-vigilance> 
committee  commissioner,  IV,  269. 

Thompson,  Samuel  T.,  oart  in  San  Francisco 
vi£:ilance  committee  01  1856,  III,  608. 

Thompson's  Flat,  mining  camp,  III,  83. 

Thompson,  Thomas  L.,  elected  to  congress  in 
1886.  iV,  705, 

Thompson,  William  T.,  part  in  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  x8^,  III,  5(k. 

Thompson,  associate  of  William  Walker  in 
Nicaragua,  III,  800. 

Thome,  Isaac  N.,  assemblyman  in  1851,  bill 
for  construction  of  wharves  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  its  eflfect  on  Colton  grants,  III,  372, 
373]  on  committee  to  investigate  charges 
of  bribery  and  corruption  in  reference  to 
removal  of  state  capital  from  San  Jos^  to 
Vallejo,  IV.  77,  78:  opposition  to  impeach- 
ment of  Judge  William  R.  Turner,  78. 

Thomley,  John,  acquitted  of  murder  of  George 
Palmer,  III.  286. 

Thornton,  CaiHain,  attack  npon,  commence- 
ment of  Mexican  war,  II.  456. 

Thornton,  Harrv  I.,  member  of  land  commis- 
sion in  1852,  III,  695. 

Thornton,  James  D.,  attempt  to  reconcile  Gov- 
ernor Johnsoii^  General  Sherman  and  San 
Francisco  vijrilance  committee  of  1856,  III, 
5^-5J9;  interview  with  David  S.  Terry  in 
vigilance  committee  headquarters,  580,  586; 
elected  justice  of  supreme  court  in  1879,  IV, 

Thornton,  killed  by  Indians  in  Mattole  valley 
in  1858,  and  how  Indians  chastised.  III.  920. 

Three  readings  of  bills,  question  of,  in  legis- 
lature of  1880,  IV,  650,  651 ;  John  F.  Cowdery, 
speaker  of  assembly,  on  subject.  651. 

Threshing,  how  done  by  old  Calif omians,  II, 
473,  IIC878. 

Threshing  machines,  act  of  1885  providing  for 
lien  on,  IV,  691. 

Thurman.  Allen  G.,  choice  of  Califomian  Dem* 
ocrats  in  1880  for  United  States  president, 
IV,  657 ;  second  choice  in  1884,  686: 

Tia  Juana,  William  Walker  at,  on  retreat  from 
Sonora,  III,  768. 

Tibbits,  Dr.  Samuel  M.,  part  in  San  Fran- 
cisco vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  561. 

Tiburon  in  Marin  county,  on  San  Francisco  and 
North  Pacific  railroad,  IV,  487. 

Tides,  II,  540. 

TiflBiny  h.  Co.  of  New  York,  examination  of 
stones  used  by  diamond  swindlers,  IV,  546. 

"Tigre,  riot  in  toe,"  and  its  hanging  sequel.  III, 
^00. 

Tiles,  majiu&cture  of,  at  San  Luis  Obispo  for 
roofing  purposes,  and  what  led  to  it»  l|  3471 

Ti^^n,  Samuel  J.,  candidate  for  United  States 
president  in  1876,  IV,  576;  what  Caleb  Sher- 
man, assemblyman  in  1877,  thought  about  his 
not  being  inaugurated,  592;  favored  by  Cali- 
fomian Democrats  in        for  president,  685. 

Tilford,  Frank,  employed  as  counsel  for  Charles 
Cora  on  trial  for  murder  of  William  H.  Rich- 
ardson, III,  474;  state  senator  in  1857,  attack 
upon  ^n  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of 
io56>  nomination  of  David  C.  Broderick 
for  United  States  senator  in  1857,  IV,  202;  part 
he  played,  afler  Broderick's  election,  in  strug- 
gle between  Gwin  and  Latham  for  second 

Elace,  Latham's  letter  to  him,  204:  how  he 
liled  to  become  United  States  collector  of 
customs  at  San  Francisco  but  accepted  posi- 
tion of  naval  agent,  211,  212;  Broderick's 
denunciations  of,7or  going  over  to  the  enemy, 
21Q,  220. 

Tillinghast,  William  H.,  part  in  San  Francisco 


vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  56^,  588,  589 

Timber  land  act  of  congress,  report  in  legisla- 
ture of  1875-6  against,  IV,  574. 

Timber — see  Lumber. 

Timbuctoo,  mining  camp,  III,  82,  8(3. 

Tin.  II,  550. 

Tin-cup  Bar,  mining  locality,  III,  04. 

Tingley,  George B.,  state  senator  in  1851,  report 
in  favor  of  divorce  statute,  IV,  68;  oppo  ition 
to  removal  of  state  capital  from  San  Jose,  74- 
78;  protest  against  organization  of  legislature 
of  1852  at  Vallejo,  82:  bill  in  1852  in  favor  of 
Chinese  and  Chinese  labor,  103;  candidate  for 
congress  in  1852,  13^. 

Tithes  ("diezmos")  imposed  upon  San  Jos^, 
Los  Angeles  and  Brancifortc.  and  trade  made 
with  bishop  of  Sonora  in  reference  to,  II,  56; 
abolition  of  ecclesiastical,  in  1833,  bad  condi- 
tion of  bishopric  of  the  Califomias.and  eflfbrts 
to  restore  in  1843,  325:  Samuel  Brannan's  col- 
lections of  Mormon,  at  Mormon  Island,  and 
result,  595,  596. 

Titles,  land— see  Lands  and  Land  Titles. 

Tittel's  Hall  in  San  Francisco,  IV.  613. 

Titus,  H.  F.,  part  in  William  Walker's  war  in 
Nicaragua,  ill,  800. 

Toads,  homed  and  other,  II,  566. 

Toba,  Fernando  de,  political  chief  ol  Lower 

.  Califomia  in  i8;}7, 11,  31 1 . 

Tobacco,  at  missions  in  1834,  II,  207;  smoking 
in  legislative  sessions  of  1850  and  1851,  IV,  70; 
movement  to  prohibit  smoking,  fails  in  assem- 
bly but  prevails  in  senate.  78,  79;  Govemor 
Bigler  in  1856  on  raising  of,  178,  179;  Stanford 
on  raising  of,  368,  369. 

Tobasco,  taken  by  Commodore  Perry  in  1S46, 

"Tein^^  Riddle-sec  Riddle,  Winemah. 

Todd,  William,  artist  of  Bear  Flai;.  II,  433;  am- 
bassador from  Ide  to  Commander  Montgom- 
ery, 438,  439;  captured  by  Califomians,  and 
rescued  by  William  Ford,  443. 

Todos  Santos  bay  in  Lower  Califomia,  Domin- 
ican mission  of  San  Miijucl  near,  I,  «a4. 

Todos  Santos,  mission  in  Lower  Califomia,  I. 
257;  reported  attack  upon,  in  1822  by  Lord 
Cochrane  and  Chili  insurgents,  664:  Jbs6  An- 
tonio Garraleta,  comandante  of,  killed  by 
Juanita  Gastclum  in  1840, 11,310. 

To*o-ya,  Indian  name  of  South  Dome  in  Vo- 
semite  Valley,  III,  855. 

Toledo,  Antonio  Lopez  de,  lieutenant  under 
Govemor  Armona  in  Lower  Califomia,  1, 511. 

Tomales  bay,  II,  530. 

Tomatoes,  large  cuuivation  of,  III,  205. 

Tompkins,  Captain  C.  Q.,  arrival  in  1847,  resig- 
nation, and  return  to  east,  II,  629,  630. 

Tompkins,  Captain  G.  R..  murder  of  Indian 
boy  at  Happy  Camp  on  Klamath  river  in  18^2, 

III,  908;  massacre  of  boy's  complaining  frienos, 
908. 

Tompkins,  Edward,  state  senator  in  1870,  op- 
position to  expunfj^ing  from  senate  journal  of 
i862judgment  against  Judge  James  H.  Hardy, 

IV,  432,  433;  part  in  reception  of  Japanese 
embassy,  506. 

Tong  K.  Acbick,  head  of  Chinese  Yaong  Wo 

Company,  IV,  Z09. 
Tonquin,  ship,  loss  in  1811,  and  circumstances 

attending  its  destruction,  I,  712,  724,  72V 
Too-lool-lo-we-ack, changed  to  Illilouette.lndian 

name  of  South  Branch  of  Merced  river  in  Yo- 

Semite  Valley,  111,  85*;. 
Tomel,  Jos<  Maria,  Mexican  general,  part  in 

bringing  on  Mexican  war,  II,  397. 
Torqueniada,  I,  140. 

Torres,  Francisco,  physician,  arrival  with  Jos< 
Maria  Hijar  in  1834,  and  conspiracy  against 
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government.  II,  198;  pronunciamiento  and 
plan  of  revolution,  198;  breaking  up  of  con- 
spiracy, arrest  and  handcuffing  of,  199;  how 
snipped  to  San  Bias,  aoo. 
Torres,  Manuelita,  marries  Stephen  Smith  at 
Payta,  Peru,  in  1843,  and  settles  in  California, 

Tortiii^.  II,  487;  how  Father  Duran  amused 

himself  with,  in  1826,  533,  524. 
Tortolero,  Luis  de  Torres,  in  Lower  California, 

I,  168,  171,  172,  176,  178. 
To-sa-ack,  Indian  name  of  South  Dome  in  Yo- 

semite  Valley.  Ill,  855. 
Totokonula  or  El  Capitan  in  Yosemite  Valley, 

III.  847. 

Touchard,  Gustav,  visits  San  Francisco  vigi- 
lance  committee  of  1856  in  reference  to  case 
of  David  S.  Terr>',  III,  586. 

Totonteac,  I,  57. 

Townes,  John  E.,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigi- 
lance committee  of  1851,  III.  316. 

Townscnd,  Dr.  John,  arrival  in  184^,  II,  332;  in 
military  service  of  John  A.  Sutter  in  1&15,  352; 
appointed  first  alcalde  of  San  Francisco  in 
1848,  708. 

Towns,  rapid  changes  in  mining.  III,  65. 

Tracy,  Frederick  P.,  part  in  hrst  Democratic 
mass-meeting  in  California,  IV,  52. 

Trade— see  Commerce  and  Trade. 

Trains,  overland— «ee  Overland  Expeditions 
and  Explorations. 

Traitors,  statutes  of  1863  against,  IV,  332,  333; 
repeal  of,  in  1868,  422,  423. 

Transit  Company,  Accessory— ^ee  Accessory 
Transit  Company. 

Translator,  state,  office  of,  and  controversies 
about,  II,  ^92. 

Transportation  commissioners— see  Commis- 
sioners of  transportation. 

Trapping — see  Hunting  and  Trapping. 

Traverse,  James  R.,  Govenior  Booth  vetoes 
bill  for  relief  of.  IV,  510,  511. 

Treason,  statutes  of  1863  aj<;iiiist,  IV,  332,  333; 
repeal  of,  in  1868,  422,  423. 

Treasure,  shipnieiils  from  San  Francisco  from 
1849  to  1857,  III.  377»  378- 

Treiilies.  of  Uiiitca  States  and  Spam  in  1796,  I, 
619;  Ct^rdova  in  Mexico  in  1821,  664;  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1667.  669:  Paris  in  1763,  66^,  670: 
Noolka  convention,  6S9;  between  I  nilea 
Slates  and  Great  Britain  after  war  of  1812, 
726;  of  Florida  between  I'nited  States  and 
Spain,  726,  727;  of  Santa  Teresa  between  Gov- 
ernor Micneltorena  and  forces  of  Alvarado 
and  Castro,  11,  345-350;  of  Los  An^^eles  al>out 
dividing  revenue  between  civil  and  military 
departments  in  18.45,  374;  of  Sonoma  between 
Bear  Flag  men  and  tiieir  prisoners,  429.  430; 
of  Cahueny^a,  622-624;  of  La  Paz,  644;  of  Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo,  653, 654, 671-674;  Burlinganie, 
modification  of,  recommended  by  Govenior 
Irwin  in  1875  as  only  remedy  against  Chinese 
immij^ralion,  IV,  570. 

Trent,  British  mail  steamer,  affair  of,  IV.  306, 
307. 

Tribunal  of  justice,  superior — see  Judicial  De- 
partment. 
Trinitiad  bay,  II,  539. 

Trinidad  Head,  11,  53';;  discoverers  of  Hum- 
boldt bav  at,  in  184^,  and  named  it  (ireggs' 
Point,  III,  824  ;  Indian  trouble  at,  in  1863,  932. 

Trinidad  port,  discovered  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  Bruno  do»  Heoeta  in  1775,  I,  367, 
111,816. 

Trinity  bav,  name  given  by  discoverers  to 

Humboldt  bay,  ill,  S26. 
Trinity  Center,  mining  hxality.  Ill,  139. 
Trinity  County,  named  from  Trinity  bay,  II, 


796;  how  divided,  III,  140;  complaints  from, 
in  i860  in  reference  to  reported  Indian  depre- 
dations, and  result,  925,  9^6 ;  surrender  of  all 
Indians  of,  in  1865,  and  removal  to  reserva- 
tions, 935,  936. 

Trinity  mountains,  II,  536. 

Trinity  river  and  mines,  III,  1^140 ;  discovery 
of  nver  by  Pearson  B.  Reading:  in  1845, 816; 
Reading's  discovery  of  mines,  816, 817 ;  dis- 
coverers of  Humboldt  bay  at,  810,  8ao;  mas- 
sacre of  Indians  by  whites  on,  in  1852,912, 
913. 

Trist,  Nicholas  P.,  mission  to  treat  with  Mex- 
ico in  1847,  II.  647 ;  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo, 
653- 

Trout,  II, 

Truckee,  Indian  chief,  services  to  Murphy 
immigrants  in  i8f4,  II,  332. 

Truckee  Lake  mining  rush.  III,  250. 

Truckee  Meadows,  IV,  458;  reached  by  Central 
Pacific  railroad,  484. 

Truckee  river,  IV,  457, 458. 

True  Califomian  newspaper,  IV,  709. 

Truesdell,  J.  B.,  one  oi  discoverers  of  Hum- 
boldt bay.  III,  S18 ;  acts  as  peacemaker  in 
quarrels,  824,  825. 

Truett,  Miers  F.,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigi- 
lance committee  of  1856,  III,  ^-506;  chosen 
by  Charles  Cora  to  defend  him  on  vigilance 
committee  trial,  512 ;  chooses  Thomas  J.  L. 
Smiley  to  assist,  513,  513;  other  action  in 
vigilance  committee,  521,  558,  5^5.  56?,  580; 
counsel  for  David  S.  Terry,  585;  ability  as 
counsel,  602,  603;  contribution  of  mcmey, 
626 ;  sued  in  New  York  by  Billy  Mulligan, 
Charles  P.  Duane  and  J.  R.  Maloney  for 
damages  for  being  exiled,  64a ,  suit  vexatious 
and  expensive,  and  finally  dismissed,  642, 
643 ;  motion  in  1857  for  remission  of  all  sen- 
tences and  final  adjournment  of  vigilance 
committee,  preamble  added,  discussions  and 
adoption,  648. 

Truett  &  Jones'  store  in  San  Francisco,  III, 
503- 

Trust  of  early  miners  in  one  another,  and  how 

loans  were  paid.  Ill,  193. 
"  Trusty  system    with  state  convicts  in  early 

days,  IV,  165. 
Truxillo,    Antonio    Teodoro,    divorce  suit 

against,  by  Casilda  Sepulveda,  and  result, 

ir  307, 308. 

Truxillo,  Honduras,  William  Walker  on  third 
expedition  against  Nicaragua  lands  at,  and 
how  seized  and  executed,  III,  805.  806. 

Tualalin  Plains,  in  Oregon,  Peter  H.  Burnett's 
land  claim  at,  IV,  45. 

Tucayan,  I,  68. 

Tucker  Joseph  C,  assembl>*man  in  1852,  reso- 
lution in  favor  of  Louis  Kossuth  tabled,  IV, 
129. 

Tularcitos  Los,  rancho  in  Santa  Clara  county, 

II,  749. 
Tulare  County.  II,  538. 

Tulare  Lake,'II,  S38  ;  wild  hemp  at,  IV,  T70. 

Tulares  or  Tularenos  Indians,  forays  and 
cattle-stealing  expeditions  of,  previous  10 
1815,  I,  641;  their  name  and  extent.  732: 
expedition  of  Ensign  Pedro  Mesa  in  1S39, 
and  bad  result,  738,  739;  campaign  against, 
in  1824  by  Pedro  de  Portilla.  II.  63.  64. 

"Tula  Tulia,"  attempt  in  1861  to  name  Lake 
Tahoe,  IV,  437. 

Tule  Liikc  in  MckIoc  county.  III,  938. 

Tules.  II,  558;  Governor  Bi.i^ler's  recommenda- 
tions for  making  printing  paper  of,  IV,  170, 
171. 

Tully,  P.  B.,  elected  to  congress  in  1S84,  IV, 
668. 
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Tunnefaill  of  Mariposa  battalion  opposes  name 
of  Yosemitc  Valley,  III,  848. 

Tunnel,  Sutro— see  Sutro,  Adolph. 

Tuolumne  County,  originally  reported  under 
name  of  Oro,  II,  793;  name  of  Indian  origin, 
795;  population  in  i8s3,  IV,  133. 

Tuolumne  River  and  lU  Porks,  III,  109,  no; 
mining  towns  on,  124. 

Tuolumne  Table  Mountain  and  its  dead  river 
bed.  III,  Z47-I49- 

Turk,  Frank,  elected  second  alcalde  of  San 
Francisco,  August  i,  1849,  727;  member  of 
San  Francisco  ayuntamiento  in  1849,  III,  384. 

Turner,  Henry  K.,  member  of  constitutional 
convention  of  1878-9,  and  vote  against  consti- 
tution, IV,  638. 

Turner,  Henry  S.,  Captain,  marches  with  Gen- 
eral Kearny  for  California  in  1846,  II.  612; 
marches  against  Los  Angeles,  619 ;  returns  to 
eastern  states  in  1847, 639. 

Tunier,  Vi.,  under  investigation  by  San  Fran- 
cisco vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  520. 

Turner,  William  R.,  judge  of  eighth  district 
court,  attempt  to  impeach  in  1851,  for  bad 
conduct  towards  Stephen  J.  Field,  IV,  78; 
leave  of  absence  to,  in  1852. 131. 

Turnips,  common  food  of  old  Califomians,  II, 
487. 

Tum-Vereln  Hall  in  San  Francisco,  in  1856, 
III,  493. 

Turpentine,  Governor  Stanford  on  manufacture 
ofTin  California,  IV,  368,  369. 

Tultle,  Charles  A.,  state  senator  in  i8m,  reso- 
lution against  Chinese,  IV,  in  ;  low  depth  of. 
politics  reached  in  attempting  to  make  David 
C.  Broderick  United  States  senator  a  year 
before  proper  trial,  146 :  action  in  Elisha  T. 
Peck's  charge  against  Joseph  C.  Palmer  for 
attempted  bribery,  146;  assault  upon,  by 
Charles  A.  Cornwall,  secretary  of  senate,  in 

Tut^',  Jifdge  A.  A.  H.,  pioneer  miner.  III,  n8; 
rescues  prisoners  from  lynchers  at  Sonera, 
^2 ;  part  in  preventing  bloodshed  in  troubles 
over  foreign  miners'  license  tax  law  in  1850, 
708. 

Tuttletown,  mining  locality,  originally  Mor- 
mon Gulch,  III,  Z18;  district  mining  laws, 
259,  260. 

Tweed,  Charles  A.,  sUte  senator  in  1870,  reso- 
lutions in  favor  of  women  and  women's 
rights,  IV,  435.  , 

Twiggs,  General,  at  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  II, 
647  ;  at  Contreras,  648. 

"  Two  Years  before  the  Mast,"  II,  289-291. 

•*  Two  Years'  war "  against  Indians  in  north- 
west counties.  111,  931-936- 

Tyler,  John,  president  of  United  States,  David 
C.  Broderick's  connection  with,  IV,  140. 

Tyson,  Dr.  James  L.,  impressions  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1849,  III,  346,  347  ;  account  of  Orego- 
nian  hunter  of  Indians,  889. 


UCHITIES,  Lower  California  Indians,  I,  228. 
Ugarte,  Father  Juan,  work  in  Lower  California 

(for  particulars,  see  Contents,  I,  xiii-xvi), 

168-238,  282. 
Ugarte,  Father  Pedro,  I,  197,  201,  202. 
Ugarte,    Francisco,  executed    by  William 

Walker  in  Nicaragua  for  alleged  treason,  ill, 

798. 

Ugarte  y  Loyola,  Jacobo,  comandante-geiieral 
of  Internal  Provinces  of  the  West  in  i7</>,  I, 
460;  comandante-general  of  Provinrias  In- 
temas  in  1785,  54o;  exercise  of  right  of  mak- 
\si%  land  g^ts  m  ^^Ijfonjia  in  1786,  544; 


directions  as  to  pueblo  lands  and  other 
grants,  747. 

Ukiah  in  Mendocino  county,  railroad  com- 
munication with,  IV,  487. 

Ulloa,  Francisco  de,  I,  54;  voyage  of  (for  par- 
ticulars, see  Contents,  I,  x),  61-64. 

Umpqua  river  and  its  "six  cailloux"  crossing, 
ill.  937. 

Underwood,  Captain  of  United  States  army, 
part  in  Hoopa  valley  Indian  war,  III,  924. 

Underwood,  Joseph  R.,  United  States  senator 
from  Kentucky,  votes  for  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia into  Union,  II.  821. 

Undine,  American  bark,  III,  463. 

Union  Hall  in  San  Francisco,  meeting  at,  in 
1877  to  consider  condition  of  unemployed, 
Dennis  Kearney's  incendiary  utterances,  IV, 
600. 

Union  Hotel,  David  C.  Broderick's  head- 
quarters in  San  Francisco,  IV,  229. 

Union  Mill  and  Mining  Company,  controlled 
by  William  Sharon  and  William  C.  Ralston, 
and  its  large  business  in  Nevada^  IV,  553,  554. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  incorporated 
by  act  of  congress  of  July  1862,  grant  of 
lands,  bonds,  powers  and  privileges,  IV,  461, 
4621  act  of  July  2, 1864,  and  its  enlarged  pro- 
visions, 472,  473;  act  of  July  3,  1866,  484,  485; 
"credit  mobilier,"  492;  progress  of  construc- 
tion, and  strife  with  Central  Pacific  Company, 
492,  493;  junction  of  the  roads  at  Promontory, 
ana  how  point  of  junction  afterward  fixed  at 
Ogden,  493,  494;  ceremonies  of  junction,  driv- 
ing of  the  golden  spike,  494,  495. 

Union,  name  used  by  party  of  John  Bell  and 
Edward  Everett  in  i860,  iV,  273. 

Union  party,  caucus  in  legislature  of  1863  for 
United  States  senator  to  succe^  Latham, 
rumors  of  bargain  and  sale,  and  outcome, 
'^t  335-338;  state  convention  in  1863,  352;  in 
i'>64,  388;  split  in  party  in  1865,  *93;  Conness' 
attempt  to  make  Governor  Low  United 
States  senator,  "gerrymandering,"  "short- 
hairs"  and  "long  naiis,"  Low's  withdrawal, 
394.  395;  state  convention  of  1865,  resolutions 
and  nomination  of  Silas  W.  Sanderson  for 
justice  of  supreme  court,  395;  slate  conven- 
tion of  1867,  403;  revival  of  Republican  party 
in  1867,  403. 

Union,  sentiment  in  San  Francisco  in  1856,  III, 
w;  Governor  Downey's  remarks  on,  in  1861, 
IT,  275,  276;  Downey's  Unionism  not  calcu- 
lated to  preserve  the  Union,  276;  California  de- 
clares its  devotion  to,  without  compromise, 
278;  great  Union  meeting  at  San  Francisco, 
May  II,  1861,  286;  growth  of  Union  senti- 
ment, 296;  resolutions  approving  Lincoln's 
emancipation  proclamation  by  legislature  of 
1863,  329;  resolutions  of  legislature  of  1863-4, 
375.  376. 

Union  volunteers  of  Areata,  Humboldt  county, 
for  service  a^inst  Indians  in  1862,  and  at- 
tack upon  Lights  Prairie,  III,  929;  fight  on 
Little  river,  929. 

United  States  constitution,  resolutions  of  Union 
state  convention  of  1S65  for  amendment 
abolishing  slavery,  IV,  395;  thirteenth 
amendment,  abolisliin.c:  slavery,  presented  to 
legislature  for  ratification  in  1865,  yjfi\  thir- 
teenth amendment  ratified  and  approved, 
397;  fourteenth  amendment  presented  for 
ratification  in  1867,  rejected  by  assembly,  405, 
422;  fifteenth  amendment  presented  to  legis- 
lature of  i86;>-7o,  Clovenior  Hai>?ht's  execr.i- 
tion  of  it,  429,  430;  resolutions  of  William  M. 
Gwin  Jr.,  and  John  S.  llajjer  on  subject,  re- 
jection by  legislature,  430,  431;  amendment 
adopted  without  California's  concurrence, 
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431;  action  in  legislature  of  1871  in  reference 
to  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments.  505. 

United  SUtes,    frigate.  Commodore  Jones' 
vessel  in  1842,  II,  319. 

United  States,  Governor  Sola's  motion  of  how 
they  were  to  be  crushed  in  1822,  II,  46:  desire 
of,  to  possess  and  offer  to  purchase  Califor- 
nia, 318;  Governor  Michatorena's  notions 
about  "infadlible  victory"  he  would  gain  over, 
in  1843,  320,  ^21;  military  preparations  in 
anticipation  of  war  with,  in  1845.  59ii  392; 
policy  in  reference  to  mines  and  mining 
claims,  III,  369;  policy  in  reference  to  Indians, 
peace  commissions,  840. 
United  States  senators,  John  C.  Fremont  in 
1849.  11,  78^  William  M.  Gwin  in  1849,  786; 
John  B.  Wellcr  in  1852,  IV.  96,  97;  David  C. 
Broderick  in  1857,  aoa,  303;  William  M.  Gwin 
in  X857,  ao6;  Kiilton  S.  Latham  in  i860,  260; 

in  Conness 


James  A.  McDougall  in  1861,  270;  Henry  P. 
Haun  appointed  in  1859,  335;  John  Con 
in  X863,   338;  Cornelius  Cole  in  1865, 


Eugene  Casserly  in  1867, 419;  Aaron  A.  &ir- 
gent  in  1871, 505;  Newton  Booth  and  John  S. 
Hager  in  1873,  528;  James  T.  Farley  in  1877, 
'03;  Worlcingmen*s  part]^  platform  favors 
rect  election  of,  by  people,  611;  provisions 


of  constitution  of  1879,  prohibiting  governor 
from  becoming,  during  liis  term,  632;  John  F. 
Miller  in  1881,  659;  George  Hearst  appointed 
in  1886,  660;  Leland  Stanford  in  1885,  689,  690; 
A.  P.  Williams  in  1886, 697,  698;  Grangers  in 
favor  of  election  by  people*  703;  George 
Hearst  in  1887,  712. 
University,  Leland  Stanford  Jr^  how  it  started 

and  became  a  success,  IV,  676. 
University  of  California,  as  proposed  by 
Mariano  C.  Vallejo  in  1850  to  be  located  at 
Vallejo,  IV,  73,  77;  act  of  1868  to  create  and 
organize,  423;  takes  possession  of  its  site  at 
Berkeley  in  1873,  526;  report  of  progress  in 
legislature  of  1873-4,  act  to  prevent  sale  of 
liquor  within  two  miles  of,  532;  Governor 
Paclieco  on,  financial  condition,  53^;  Lick 
Observatory  placed  in  char^Lje  of,  581.  58^; 
Hastings'  Collejje  of  the  Law  made  depart- 
ment of,  589;  provisions  of  constitution  of 
1879  as  to,  633,  634;  Governor  Perkins  on, 
649;  act  of  1885  for  endowment  of,  6yi;  act  of 
1887  for  permanent  support  of,  by  regular 
tax,  and  creation  of  state  fund  therefor,  713. 
"Unloading"  of  mining  stocks,  IV,  551. 
Upham,  Samuel  C.  experiences  and  business 

shifts  as  pioneer,  111,  202-204. 
Urdaneta,  Andres  de,  voyage,  I.  126. 
Uria,  Father  Francisco  Xavier,  his  heroic  de- 
fense of  Santa  In^z  mission  against  Indians 
in  1S24,  II,  59,  60;  opposed  to  Mexican  re- 
publican constitution  in  1827,  87;  eccentric- 
ities and  humors  at  San  Buenaventura  mis- 
sion in  1830,  523. 
Urrea,  J  os<*,  general,  re-establishes  federalism 

in  Sonora  in  1837,  II,  251. 
Urriza,     Francisco  Lope,  commissioner  of 
Lower  California  to  treat  with  Commander 
Montii^omery  for  peace  on  seizure  of  country 
by  I'nited  States  in  1847.  H.  ^S^- 
Urselino,  carpenter,  killecl  by  Indians  at  San  l)i. 

ego  in  1775,  and  his  forjfivi ng  spirit,  I,  371,375. 
Usury  laws — see  Interest. 

Utahi  Unite<l  States  senator  Douglas'  bill  for 

Territory  of,  ir>  1S50.  H,  820. 
Utah  Indians,  nmiorsof  trouble  by,  in  Southern 

California  in  18^15,  i*.  i'/'- 


VACA,  CABEZA  DE,  travels  and  rejKjrts, 
I.  55. 


Vaca,  Manuel,  resident  north  of  San  Francisco 

bay  in  1S46.  II,  428. 
Vacapos  Indians,  I,  56. 

Vaccination,  ordered  by  Governor  Alvarado, 

effects  of  in  1844, 1.  789. 
Vacquerd,  Alphonse  P..  member  of  con'^titu- 

tional  convention  of  1878-9,  in  tavor  of  wom- 
en's suffrage,  IV,  625. 
Valdes,  Cayetano,  voyage,  I.  692,  693- 
Valdez,  Simplicio,  rumored  conspiracy  of.  to 

restore  Michdtorena  in  1845,  H,  355. 
Valencia,  Gabrid,  Mexican  general,  part  i  i 

bringing  on  Mexican  war,  1^397;  at  batdc  c  i 

Contreras,  and  Santa  Anna's  raire  acain::! 

him,  648,  649.  * 
Valencia,  Jos<  Ramon,  assists  Edward  M.  - 

Gowan  to  escape  San  Francisco  vigilance 

committee  of  1856,  III,  645. 
Valenzuda,  Joaquin,  one  of  Joaquin  Murieta  s, 

banditti,  in,  714,  715,  718,  723. 
Valerianus,  Apostolos  (Juan  de  Fuca),  I,  12;,, 

Vafero,  Marques  de,  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  I 
201.  ^  ' 

Vajle,  Ignacio  del— see  Dd  Valle.  Ignacio. 

Vallecito,  mining  locality,  III,  iiS,  122. 

Vallejo  County,  biU  for.  vetoed  by  Governor 
Booth  in  1874,  IV,  534. 

VallejcK  Ignacio,  corporal,  assists  in  sdecting 
site  for  San  Mieud  mission,  I,  481;  sharp 
Idter  to,  as  alcalde  of  San  Jos<.  from  Gov- 
ernor Pedro  Fages,  531;  Borica's  directions 
to,  m  leferenceto  hemp  culture,  597;  sergeant 
at  Monterey  la  1817,  suspects  designs  of  ves- 
sel flying  British  colors,  646;  part  in  ddensc 
of  Monterey  against  Buenos  Ayres  insurgents 
in  1818,  650,  651;  Spanish  land  grant  of  Bolsa 
de  San  CayeUno  in  Santa  Barbara  county. 

,  749. 

Vallejo,  Juan  Antonio.  Mexican  grant,  of  four- 
teen square  leagues  of  land  in  Napa  couniv 
to,  pronounced  fraudulent,  III,  7o«j. 
Valleio,  Jos<i  de  Jesus,  bravery  as  commaudt-r 
of  battery  in  defense  of  Monterey  ag-dinsl 
Buenos  Ayres  insurgents  in  iSiS,  I,  650-^1^?; 
how,  as  administrator  of  San  Jo.s<5  mission  in 
1838,  he  ordered  rebd  Indian  Ambrosio  to  be 
shot,  report  of  execution,  73S;  substitute 
member  of  departmental  junta  in  iS  V).  11.  ?6- 
complaints  against,  in  1839,  as  administrator 
of  San  Josd  mission,  299. 
Vallejo,  Magdalena,  at  banquet  in  honor  of 

Governor  Sola  at  Monterey  in  1815,  I,  637. 
Vallejo,  Mariano  G.,  story  about  Indian' that 
was  "all  face,"  I,  787;  campaign  against  San 
Jose  and  Santa  CLira  Indians,  and  slaughter 
of  prisoners.  II.  117,  118;  futile  attemm  to 
put  him  on  trial  for  butchery,  ij8;  seized  and 
imprisoned  at  Monterey  in  1829  by  Solis  con- 
spirators, 108;  how  released,  iio;  member  of 
territorial  deputation  In  1830, 122;  joins  move- 
ment against  Governor  Victoria  in  iSu  137 
138;  part  in  meetings  of  territorial  deputa- 
tion at  Los  Angeles  in  1832.  assists  in  expe- 
diente  of  charges  against  Victoria,  143-148. 

How  he  held  two  offices  at  same  lime  in 
1832,  and  Governor  Figueroa's  opinion  about 
It,  II,  163:  ordered  by  Figueroa  in  i8;3  to 
visit  Russians  and  ascertain,  "con  tod.a  di- 
sfmuloy  sagacidad,"  their  intentions.  173;  re- 
port denouncing  missionaries  north  of  5^n 
Francisco  bay  and  giving  account  of  Russian 
settlements  and  impn)vemeiits,  174-1-6;  ap- 
pointed comandante-militarof  northern'fron- 
tier  by  Figueroa  in  1835,  director  of  colonisa- 
tion, and  ordered  to  found  pueblo  of  Sonoma. 
201;  commissioner  of  secularization  of  San 
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Francisco  Solano  mission  in  i8j5,  and  Father 
Quijas'  complaints  against,  209. 

How  he  refused  to  join  Juan  Bautista  Al- 
\'arado,  his  nephew,  in  revolution  aeainst 
Centralist  government  of  Mexico,  ll,  229; 
but,  after  success  of  revolution,  accepts  office 
as  comaudante-militar,  appointed  colonel, 
and  consecrates  himself  to  public  service, 
232,  233:  the  epitaph  he  chose  for  himself  in 
case  of  fall,  233;  appointment  as  cc^onel 
abrogated,  238;  custodian,  as  comandante- 
militar,  of  prisoners  captured  at  battle  of  San 
Buenaventura  in  18^7,  Alvarado's  opinion  of 
him,  252,  253;  dissatisfaction  with  Alvarado's 
government,  and  how  he  threatened  to  chas- 
tise France,  260,  261;  brought  to  terms  for 
contemptuous  conduct  towards  departmental 
junta  in  1840,  264,  265. 

Connection  with  settlement  of  Mcintosh, 
Dawson  and  Black  at  Estero  Americano,  II. 
280;  attempt  to  injure  John  A.  Sutter,  and 
.Vlvarado's  comments,  283,  284;  what  he  had 
to  say  about  final  withdrawal  of  Russians. 
286,  287:  opposition  to  interference  of  and 
arrest  of  William  K.  P.  Hartnell,  visitador- 
general  of  missions,  301,  302;  prejudices 
against  Americans,  333;  colonel  of  second 
regiment  of  militia  in  1844,  343;  refusal  to 
second  Alvarado  in  ridding  country  of  Mich- 
eltorcna,  343*  344;  charges  against  Michel- 
torena  for  i)rotecting  foreigners,  360;  nom- 
inated as  third  choice  for  governor  in  1845, 
367;  one  of  Monterey  junta  to  pronounce 
against  Americans  in  April,  1846,  397. 

Arrested  by  Bear  Flag  revolutionists  at 
Sonoma  in  June,  1846,  II,  408;  bitter  feeling  of 
Americans  against,  in  1H46.  426, 427;  hishou.se 
at  Sonoma,  427;  carried  off  by  Americans  to 
Fremont's  camp,  429-432,  443;  Lieutenant 
Revere's  story  about  conduct  as  captive,  4^1, 
432  (note);  project  of  rix-al  town  to  Verba 
Buena  at  Francisca,  now  Benicia,  ^7;  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Mason  on  special  com- 
mission to  try  *'Growling  Smith"  with  un- 
satisfactory result,  663;  in  constitutional 
convention  of  184^,  objection  to  bear  in  seal 
of  state,  773;  claim  to  Suscol  rancho  pro- 
nounced invalid,  III,  701;  grand  scheme  for 
locating  state  capital  at  ValTejo,  IV,  72-78;  his 
bond,  76;  failure  to  comply  with  promises  and 
contract,  93-95;  petition  for  release  from  bond 
and  contract,  95,  96;  how  his  scheme  van- 
ished into  thin  air,  114;  renewed  refjuest  in 
1853  to  be  released,  114,  115;  release  of,  and 
removal  of  state  capital  from  Valleju  to 
Benicia,  115. 
Vallejo,  port  of,  examined  by  Quiros  in  1770, 1, 
404;  scheme  to  locate  state  capital  at,  and  its 
success,  IV,  72-78;  meeting  of  legislature  of 

1852  at,  82;  removal  of  legislature  for  session 
to  Sacramento,  94,  95;  meeting  of  legislature 
of  1853       114;  removal  of  state  capital  in 

1853  to  Benicia,  114,  115;  railroad  connection 
with,  486-489. 

Vallejo,  Salvador,  commissioner  of  Seculariza- 
tion of  San  Francisco  Solano  mission  in  1835, 
and  Father  Quijas'  complaints  against  him, 
II,  2091^  expedition  against  Clear  Lake  In- 
dians in  1843  and  massacre,  3S7,  3S8;  arrested 
by  Bear  Flag  revolutionists  at  Sonoma  in 
June,  1846,  408;  trouble  with  Ezekiel  Merritt, 
426;  bitter  feelings  of  Americans  against,  427; 
house  at  Sonoma,  427;  carried  by  Americans 
to  Fremont's  camp,  429-432, 443;  grant  of  kx)- 
vara  lot  in  Verba  Buena  to,  in  18^9,  III,  381; 
grantee  of  fraudulent  Mexican  claim  to  four- 
teen square  leagues  of  land  in  Nai>a  county, 
700;  on  his  brother  Mariano  G.  Vallejo's 


bond  for  removal  of  state  capital  from  San 
Jos^  to  Vallejo,  IV,  76. 

Valmaseda,  Dofta  Josefa,  pioneer  resident  of 
Springfield,  III,  123,  124. 

Van  Aemam,  Wallace,  mail  carrier,  killed  by 
Indians  near  Hoopa  valley  in  1863,  III,  932. 

Van  Bremer's  ranch  near  lava  beds  in  Sis- 
kiyou county.  III,  953. 

Van  Buren,  President,  refuses  to  annex  Texas, 
n,  454* 

Van  Buren,  Thomas  B.,  state  senator  In  1851, 
introduces  bill  to  license  gambling,  IV.  7" ; 
tables  Governor  McDougaPs  protest  against 
organization  of  legislature  of  1852  at  Vallejo, 
82;  postpones  Tingley's  bill  of  1852  in  favor 
of  Chinese  and  Chinese  labor,  105;  declines 
to  serve  on  anti-Chinese  labor  committee  in 
1852,  107. 

Vancouver,  George,  visits  to  California,  and 
observations,  I,  471-47^:  praise  of  Father 
Lasuen,  472  ;  account  of  Father  Santa  Maria 
and  neophytes  of  San  Buenaventura  mission, 
72,  473;  intercourse  with  Governor  Diego 
Je  Borica,  560;  his  visits  not  to  be  encour- 
aged, 561 ;  praise  of  Hermenegildo  Sal  and 
family,  609;  praise  of  climate,  613 ;  treatment 
by  Governor  Arrillaga,  619;  part  in  Nootka 
controversy,  693-695 ;  sur\'eys  of  coast  from 
San  F'raiicisco  to  San  Domingo  mission  in 
Lower  California,  calls  coast  New  Albion, 
707;  negotiations  with  Kamehameha  of  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  707,  708;  receives  pretended 
cession  of  islands  to  Great  Britain,  708;  takes 
format  possession  in  1794  of  northwest  coast 
from  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  to  be>'ond  Queen 
Charlotte's  Island,  709 ;  estimate  of  laziness 
and  uncleanllnessot  Califomian  Indians,  745 ; 
reasons  for  idleness  and  indolence,  II,  471 ; 
on  character  and  conduct  of  missionaries, 
516. 

Vandall,  killed  by  Indians  near  mouth  of  Kla- 
math river  in  1858,  111,  919,  920. 

Vanderbilt,  Cornelius,  contract  with  Nic- 
aragua government  for  interoceanic  com- 
munication and  travel,  III,  783;  how  and  why 
he  became  bitterly  hostile  to  William  Walker, 
complaints  to  United  States  government, 
787. 

Vandever,  William,  elected  to  congress  in  18S6, 
IV,  705. 

Van  Duzen,  one  of  discoverers  of  Humboldt 
l>ay,  III,  818;  kills  three  grizzly  bears,  822; 
pioneers  way  to  <Hean,  823. 

Van  Duzen 's  Fork  of  Eel  river,  discovery  and 
naming,  III,  828. 

Van  Ness,  James,  mayor  of  San  Francisco  in 
1856,  speech  at  county  jail  after  shooting  of 
James  King  of  Wm.,  Ill,  4S5 ;  witnesses  tak- 
ing of  Casey  by  vigilance  committee,  508 ;  in- 
vited to  resign  office  but  refuses,  636 ;  elected 
mayor  of  San  Francisco  in  1855,  and  so-called 
Van  Ness  ordinance  passed  111  his  time,  IV, 
237- 

Van  Ness  ordinance  of  San  Francisco,  Gov- 
ernor Weller's  unwilling  approval,  its  char- 
acter and  beneficent  effects,  IV,  237-239. 

Vanquech  or  temple  among  aborigines,  1, 755, 
756,  760,  761. 

Van  Voorhies,  William,  appointed  agent  to 
establish  post-offices  in  California  in  Novem- 
ber, 1S48, 11,  706;  apiK)inled  secretary  of  state 
in  1K49  by  (;ovenu>r  Burnett,  787  ^  .speech 
and  resolutions  at  first  Democratic  mass- 
meeting  in  C.'ilifornia,  IV,  51,  52;  resignation 
as  secretary  of  state  in  1853,  I2«;;  leave  of 
al'scnce  to,  in  1852,  131;  report  in  1853  on 
crease  of  population  and  productions  in  1851 
and  1852,  132,  X33. 
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Van  WinWe,  P.  W.,  residence  in  San  Francisco 

in  i849i  HI*  345> 
Vaqueros,  and  how  they  managed  wild  cattle 

111.  879,  880;  Indian,  886,  887. 


Vargas,  Manuel  de,  sergeant,  signs  certificate 
of  Governor  Romeu^s  property  after  his 
death,  I,  547;  school-teacher  at  San  Jos<  in 
1794,  and  how  governor  ordered  he  should  be 
supported,  595;  how  he  drifted  down  to  Santa 
Barbara  in  1798  and  fell  into  bad  habits,  and 
how  Borica  reformed  him,  596. 

Vasquez,  Tiburcio,  major-domo  of  Mission  Do- 
lores in  1840,  II,  303;  connection  with  so- 
called  San  Francisco  pueblo  papers.  Green 
family,  and  San  Francisco  vigilance  commit- 
tee 01  1856,  III.  619,  620. 

Vassault,  Ferdinand,  part  In  San  Francisco 
"old  mission  plank  road,"  III,  342 ;  part  in 
early  ice  business  of  San  Francisco,  432: 
contract  to  build  state  prison  in  1852  declared 
void,  IV,  121,  122. 

Vega  del  Rio  del  Pajaro  grant  in  Monterey 
county,  II,  740. 

Vegetable,  seeds  of,  sent  to  Alta  California  in 
17^1  y  3^)9 ;  cultivation  of,  at  .missions  in 
1815,  641 ;  usual  kinds  of,  II,  487. 

Velasco,  Juan  Ruiz  de,  endower  of  Lower  Cal- 
ifornia mission,  I,  287. 

Velasquez,  Antonio,  director  of  royal  academy, 
designs  new  church  for  Monterey,  I,  JS38. 

Venadito,  Conde  de,  viceroy  of  New  Spain  in 
1S16,  I,  501 ;  the  troops  he  sent  to  California 
in  1.S19  in  answer  to  Governor  Sola's  call,  658, 
659. 

Venegas,  on  name  of  California,  I,  52;  Vis- 
caino,  146;  on  Salvatierra,  165;  his  History  of 
California,  250. 

Vera  Cruz,  taken  by  United  States  forces  in 
1847,  II,  646. 

Verdi,  point  on  Central  Pacific  railroad  near 

bountlarv  line.  IV,  484. 
VorduRo,  Jos<5  Maria,  his  Spanish  grant  of  San 
Rafael  r.iiu  ho  in  Los  Angeles  county,  II,  748. 
Ver(IiiK*>,  h'>\v  murdered  by  wife  and  her  par- 
amour al  Los  Angeles  iti  1S36,  and  how  they 
were  liied  and  executed  by  first  vigilance 
committee  in  California,  II,  iiP 
Vermeule,  Thomas  L.,  in  constitutional  con- 
vention of  iS.)(),  II,  76.S ;  part  in  Democratic 
1S54.  IV,  1 

Vermilion  sea  of  ("orti^s.  I.  183. 


state  convention  of  1S54,  IV,  153,  15.} 

/ermilion  sea  of  ("orti^s.  I.  iS^v 

Vessels  and  boats,  collection  of  demands 
against.  i>rovided  for  in  iS5«j,  II.  S02. 

Vesta,  brig,  carries  William  Walker  and  asso- 
ciates from  San  Francisco  to  Nicaragua  in 
1.S55,  III.  77-',  773. 

Veterans'  homes  receive  money  from  state,  IV, 
68S. 

Vetoes,  M«T)oiigar<;,  IV,  64,  65  :  Bigler's,  132, 
i  ;.^,  171,  172;  Weller"s,  2.ji-2;3,  23 J,  255,  256; 
Downey  "'^,  270,  281;  Stanford's,  2»>7  ;  Low  on 
subject  Of.  372;  Lttw's  sustained,  374.375  1 
Low's  <»verrule<l,  375;  more  of  Low's,  39*:; 
Haight's,  .13S,  43.J,  5(j8,  5<«j;  Hoolb  s.  510,  511, 
531  >  ;  1«  win  s,  575,  5<;i,  5<)2  ;  provisions  of 
roust  it  ut  ion  of  iS;^^  as  to.  651  ;  Perkins',  6^.2, 
0<.>3;  Stoiieman's.  67');  Kartlett's,  713.  714; 
bow  l'.:irik  tl  di  icated  many  bills  by  "pocket- 
ing "  tbein.  71.}. 

Via  Crucis  between  Monterey  and  San  Carb)S 
mission  in  iSi^^.  1,639. 

Viader.  l-atlu  r  jos<!;,  missionary  at  Santa  Clara, 
assists  in  pi.mting  tbe  alanietla  in  1805,  I, 
(.17;  in  favor  of  t cpnbHt  an  constitution  in 
iS27,  11,  S7;  bis  cm  ions  •  arriage,  and  how  he 
tr:i\  (  led  in  it,  477. 

Via<l(  r.  batber  Juan,  of  Santa  Rarbara.  II,  523. 

Vicario  for.^inco  or  representative  of  bishop  of 


Sonora,  Father  Lasuen  made,  in  1797, 1, 488; 
Father  Tapis  made,  in  1803, 490 ;  Father  Gar^ 
cia  Diego  requested  to  be  made,  in  1834,  II, 

189. 

/icente,  Juan.  Indian  of  Soledad  mission,  eman- 
cipated bv  Governor  Echeandia  in  1827, 11, 9X 

Viceroys  of  New  Spain,  Antonio  de  Meodoza, 
y  59 ;  Caspar  de  ZuiUga,  Conde  de  Monterey, 
138;  Marques  de  Montes-Oaros,  146;  Duqne 
de  Albuquerque,  X98 ;  Duque  de  Linares,  aoi; 
Marques  de  Valero,  aox  ;  Juan  Antonio  Bi- 
zarron,  239;  Conde  ae  Fuen-Clara,  246;  Mar- 
ques de  tfroix,  299 :  Antonio  Mana  Bucardi 
V  Ursua,  3^1 ;  Conde  de  ReviUa£igedo,46o; 
Marques  de  Branciforte,  475 ;  Azanza,  15^ ; 
Jos6  de  Iturrigaray,  49X  ;  Conde  de  Venaoito, 
501;  authority  of  Jos<  de  Galvez  as  visiudor- 
g^eneral  in  Csuifomia  affairs  exceeded  tliat  of 
viceroy,  512 ;  Marques  de  Sonora,  543;  gen- 
eral jurisdiction  over  the  Caiifomias,  545; 
Garibay,  618:  Calleja,  63^;  O'Donoiu,  666; 
Manuel  de  Flores,  681 ;  Marquina,  11,  749; 
Lizana  y  Beaumont,  749. 

Vichy  Springs,  HI,  862. 

Vicksburg  invested  in  Civil  war,  IV,  319,  330; 
taking  of,  357, 358. 

Victoria,  Fattier  Marcos  Antomo  de,  in  favor 
of  republican  constitution  in  1827,  0,  87 ; 
account  of,  in  1830,  523. 

Victoria,  General  Guadalupe,  acting  encu- 
tive  in  Mexico  in  1823,  II,  48 ;  president  of 
Mexico  in  1825,  orders  arrest  and  transpor- 
tation of  Father  Sarria,  66;  appointment  of 
Echeandia  governor  of  California,  82,  83. 

Victoria,  Manuel,  fourth  Mexican  governor  of 
Alta  California,  position  as  to  banishment  of 
Father  Sarria,  1,  506;  appointmoit  as  gover* 
nor  and  arrival  at  Monterey  in  1831,  ll,  122, 
124;  reversal  of  Echeandla^s  movements  for 
secularization  of  missions,  12^  previous 
military  offices  in  Sonora,  125;  instructions 
given  him,  12^,  126;  journey  and  report,  127: 
assumption  of  office,  address  to  people,  ana 
suspension  of  Echeandia's  plan  of  secular- 
ization, 128. 

Arbitrary  and  tyrannical  spirit,  II,  129; 
opinionativeness  and  narrow-minded  preju- 
dices, 129,  130;  violence,  130^  131;  ideas  of 
administration  of  justice,  capital  cxccuiions 
under  obsolete  laws,  131;  execution  of  Fran- 
cisco Rubio,  132;  rejKjrt  on  condition  of 
country,  advantages  it  offered,  if  properly 
utilized,  prospects,  132,  153;  his  report  better 
than  his  measures,  specimens  of  impractica- 
ble legislation,  134;  cajoled  by  Jos^  Maria 
Pades,  135;  arbitrary  proceedinjrs  against 
Abel  Steams,  135.  136;  report  on  seculari ra- 
tion, and  abuse  of  ever>'body  connected  with 
it,  137. 

Popular  patience  worn  out,  and  pronuncia- 
miento  against  him  at  San  Diego,  II,  13S; 
how  Pablo  de  Portilla  marched  against  him, 
140;  meeting  near  Los  Angeles,  deadly  com- 
bat between  Romualdo  Pacheco  and  Jos< 
Maria  Avila,  wonderful  saber-stroke  of 
Tomas  Talamantes,  140,  141;  withdrawal  of 
Portilla's  soldiers  from  battle-field,  141;  result 
of  fight,  Victoria's  wound,  abandonment  of 

Sovemment  to  Echeandia,  141,  142;  wilh- 
rawal  from  count rj',  estimate  of  his  char- 
acter, 142;  manifesto  of  territorial  deputation 
in  1832  against  him,  144,  145;  expcdicntc  of 
charges,  162. 
"  Vida''  (Life  of  Father  Junipero  S>erra),  by 

leather  Palou,  I,  450. 
Vigge  Hiaundo  in  Lower  California.  I.  181-198. 
Vigilance  Committees— see  Lynch  Law  and 
Vigilance  Committees. 
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Vigilantes,"  usual  name  given  to  members  of 
vigilance  committees.  III,  537,  538. 
ignes,  J[ean  Louis^  arrivai  in  1830,  II,  279; 
enterprise  and  wine  industry,  111,  179,  180; 
why  called  "  Don  Luis  del  Aliso,"  180. 
•a,  Vicente^  commander  of  ship  San  Carlos, 
309;  Junipero  Serra's  consultation  with, 
323;  how  he  sailed  in  San  Carlos  for  San 
Blajs,  and  died  there,  336,  337. 
VSIIa  ae  Branciforte — see  Branci forte. 


Villsu  jos^  Maria,  extraordinary  proclamation 
in  &vor  of  Jos^  Castro  in  1840,  II,  268. 

Villalobos,  Ruy  Lopez  de,  voyage  of,  I,  81. 

Villa  Puerte,  Marques  de,  endower  of  five 
Lower  California  missions,  1, 317, 218, 332,  287. 

Vincent, George  W.,  arrival  in  1826,  II,  277. 

Vine^r,  howDewitt  &  Harrison  saved  their 
business  house  from  fire  with,  III,  355. 

Vlne>'ards  at  missions  in  1834,  II,  207,  474;  bill 
in  le^slature  of  1875-6  to  protect,  against 
phylloxera,  IV,  574. 

Vinton,  Samuel  F.,  United  States  con^essman 
from  Ohio,  action  in  favor  of  admission  of 
California  Into  Union,  II,  822. 

Vioget,  John  J.,  arrival  in  1839,  II,  281;  em- 
ployed same  year  to  lay  out  viUage  of  Verba 
Buena,  and  how  he  did  it,  5^2.  593. 

Virgin  bay  in  Nicaragua,  William  Walker's 
battle  of.  111,  774;  seized  by  Costa  Ricans 
under  General  Mora,  792;  fighting  at,  796. 

Virginia  and  Tmckee  railroad  in  Nevada, 
WiUiam  Sharon's  ownership  ofj  IV,  1553. 

Virginia  City  water  works,  William  Sharon's 
ownership  of,  IV,  553. 

••Virginia  poor-house,"  custom-house  in  San 
Francisco  called,  in  1S57,  IV,  314. 

Virgin  Mary,  wonder-working  picture  of,  at 
San  Gabnel,  I,  343,  344;  how  Governor 
Michdtorena  called  a  missionary  to  order 
for  saying  that  the  virgin  was  God,  II,  343. 

Virgin's  nugget.  111,  143. 

Virmont,  Edward  E.,  merchant  of  Mexico, 
trade  with  California,  II,  278. 

Virmont,  Henry,  Governor  Victoria  instructed 
in  X830  to  make  a  land  grant  to,  II,  126. 

Viscaino,  Father  Juan,  I,  310;  assists  in  found- 
ing San  Diego  mission,  318;  experience  of 
Indian  outbreak,  320. 

Viscaino,  Sebastian,  first  voyage  (for  particu- 
lars, see  Contents,  I,  xii),  134^136;  second 
voyage  (for  particulars,  see  Contents,  1,  xii, 
137-147;  bis  oak  at  Monterey,  351-334. 

Visitacion  rancho  at  San  Francisco,  111,  332. 

Visitador-general — see  Galvez,  Jos4  de. 

Visitador-general  of  missions — see  Hartnell, 
Wifliam  E.  P. 

Viticulture— see  Wine  and  Grape  Culture. 

Vocales  propietarios  and  vocales  suplentes, 
or  regular  and  substitute  members  of  terri- 
toriafdeputationt  II,  143,  Z44> 

Volcanoes,  evidences  of  old,  II,  546, 547. 

Vcdcano,  mining  town,  111,  in;  first  called 
Soldiers'  Gulcn,  characteristics,  X13;  out- 
rages against  Indians  at,  892. 

Von  Schmidt,  Alexis  W.,  excavation  of  Hun- 
ter's Point  dry-dock,  and  blowing  up  of  Blos- 
som rock  by,  IV,  441,  442. 

Vote,  casting,  of  Governor  Pio  Pico  in  i845t 
and  trouble  it  occasioned,  II,  370-372;  Lieu- 
tenant-governor Purdy's,  IV,  94,  07, 124, 150; 
Lieutenant-governor  Daggett 's,  685. 

Vowchester,  Indian  leader  of  Chowchilla  con- 
spi  racy,at  peace  conf  ercn  ce  i  n  1 83 1 , 1 1 1 ,840, 84 1 . 

Voyages,  early,  between  1528  and  1683  (for 
particulars,  see  Contents,  I,  ix-xiii),  37-161; 
of  Father  Juan  Maria  Salvatierra,  168-185, 
211;  Father  Juan  Ugarte  in  "  El  Triunfo  de 
la  Cruz,"  23Z,  222,  224;  Father  Sistiaga  in 


"El  Triunfo  dc  la  Cruz,"  227;  first  Philip- 
pine galleon  that  touched  in  California,  234; 
second  Philippine  galleon,  242;  Father  Fer- 
nando Consag,  248,  249;  Caspar  de  PortolA, 
354;  of  Jesuits  from  Loreto,  255;  of  Francis- 
cans to  Loreto,  298;  of  ships  San  Carlos  and 


of  Juan  Perez,  366,  367;  Bruno  de  Heceta, 
3671  368;  Juan  Francisco  de  la  Bodega  y 
Quadra,  first  voyage,  368, 369;  Juan  de  Ayala, 
390-393;  Fernando  Quiros,  401-^06;  Ignacio 
Arteaga,  and  second  voyage  of  Bodega  y 
Quadra,  417-419. 

La  P6rouse,  I,  467-470;  Vancouver,  471- 
473;  brig  Lelia  Byrd  at  San  Diego,  620;  Rac- 
coon, 622;  Kotzebue,  627,  628;  Buenos  Ayres 
insurgents,  642-658;  Cook's  third  voyage, 
670-674;  particulars  of  La  Pdrouse's  voyage, 
675-677;  Portlock  and  Dixon,  677,  678; 
Meares,  Duncan,  Colnett  and  Berkeley,  678- 
681;  Estevan  Martinez  and  Gonzalo  de  Haro, 
682-687:  Elisa,  Fidalgo  and  Quimper,  690; 
Alejandro  Malaspina,  690-692;  Caamaao, 
Galiano  and  Valdes,  693,  693;  Bodega  y 
Quadra  and  Vancouver  at  Nootka,  and  re- 
sult, 693,  694. 

John  Kendrick  and  Robert  Gray,  1,  696-698; 
Captain  Metcalf,  698,  700;  Joseph  IngnUiam, 
700;  Robert  Gray's  second  voyage,  and  dis- 
covery of  Gray's  harbor  and  (Columbia  river. 
700-704;  Vancouver,  Broughton,  Whidby  and 
Baker,  704-710;  of  Luis  Antonio  Argudlo's 
launch  in  San  Francisco  bay  and  beyond  the 
Heads,  II,  52,  53;  of  Figueroa  in  brig  Cata- 
lina  in  1832  from  Acapulco  U)  Monterey.  163- 
167;  of  vessels  carrying  gold-seeking  adven- 
turers, 697,  698;  of  the  jirgonauts  of  1849,  699. 

Vrooman,  Henry,  state  senator  in  1887,  sup- 
porter of  Leland  Stanford,  receives  compli- 
raentary  vote  for  United  States  senate,  IV,  712. 

Vultures,  II,  567, 


WABASH,  United  States  flag  ship,  part  in 
breaking  up  William  Walker's  second  fili- 
buster expedition  against  Nicaragua,  III,  805. 

Wages  of  labor  in  early  mining  times,  II,  689, 
6^,  692;  in  1854,  I'll  424.  430. 

Wai-ack,  Indian  name  of  Mirror  Lake  in  Yo- 
semite  Valley,  III,  855. 

Wakeman,  A.  C.»  residence  in  San  Francisco 
in  1849,  III,  345- 

Wakeman,  Edgar,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigi- 
lance committee  of  1851,  III,  321. 

Waldeer,  Charles  ("Dutch  Charley"),  member 
of  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of 
1856,  found  of  bad  character,  and  arrested, 
I1G59. 

Waldo,  William,  candidate  for  governor  in 

1853,  IV,  135. 
Wales,  John,  United   States  senator  from 

Delaware,  votes  for  admission  of  California 

into  Union,  II,  821. 
Walker,  Joel  P.  and  Joseph  R.,  arrival  in  1841, 

II.  331- 

Walker  Lake,  Nevada,  project  in  1852  to  in- 
clude ill  proposed  Pa-Utah  county  of  Cali- 
fornia, IV,  191.  192. 

Walker's  Pass  m  Sierra  Nevada  mountains, 
IV,  169. 

Walker,  William,  filibuster,  how  destroyed 
Lower  California  archives  in  1853,  II,  743- 
how  his  seizure  of  Lower  California  alarmed 
Santa  Anna  in  Mexico,  and  results.  Ill,  743, 
744;  early  life,  756;  controversy  with  ludge 
Levi  Parsons,  7^7;  attempt  to  impeach  Par- 
sons, 757,  758;  ability  as  a  lawyer,  758;  con. 
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nectlon  withslavcrv-,  758;  effect  on,  of  Piiidray 
and  Raousset-Bouloon^s  expeditions,  visit  to 
Guajrmas  in  1852  and  1853,  7587760. 

Raid  upon  Lower  California  and  Sonora, 
and  outcome  (for  particulars,  see  Contents 
III,  xxxiv),  762-770. 

Expedition  aj^inst  Nicaragua,  and  out- 
come (for  particulars,  see  Contents,  III, 
xxxv),  770-804'  second  expedition  against 
Nicaragua  and  how  broken  up,  8oi,  805* 
last  expedition,  how  he  was  seized  and 
executed  in  Honduras,  805, 806. 

Walk  up,  Joseph,  lieutenant-governor  in  1858, 
assists  Governor  Weller  in  taking  i>osses5ion 
of  state  prison,  IV,  251;  action  and  Judgment 
of  lohn  F.  McCauley  against,  and  now  state 
had  to  pay,  a^i,  252. 

••Wallace  resolutions"  in  reference  to  rail- 
roads at  legislative  extra  session  of  18S4,  IV, 
68^ 

Wallace,  Robert  B.,  part  in  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  II,  588. 

Wallace,  William  T.,  candidate  for  United 
States  senator  in  1871,  IV,  505;  candidate  for 
United  States  senator  in  x88i,  659;  resolu- 
tions in  reference  to  railroads  in  iS&i,  683. 

Walla  Walla  Indians,  rumors  of  mtended 
attack  by,  upon  Sutter's  Fort,  II,  588. 

Wall,  Isaac  B.,  murder  of,  in  1855,  "I*  47^i  477; 
assemblyman  and  speaker  in  1853,  vaJeoictory 
address  on  ''Democracy,"  IV,  133, 134. 

Walnuts,  native,  II,  555;  production  ofEnglish, 
introduced,  111,875. 

Walsh,  James,  sawmill  at  Grass  Valley  in  1849, 

III,  86;  early  connection  with  Washoe  silver 
mines,  158. 

Walthall,  Madison,  assemblyman  in  1850.  bill 
to  suppress  gambling,  and  how  defeated,  II, 

Walton,  W.  N.,  proposed  overland  express  in 
i8«  by  camels  and  dromedaries,  ana  result, 

IV,  170. 

Waltz,  ecclesiastical  edict  against  in  Governor 
Luis  A.  Ar>{fiello'.s  time,  how  disregarded, 
H»  75. a  usual  dance  among  old  Califor- 
nians,  507. 

Wandering  Jew,  Yankee  ship-master  called,  at 
Monterey  ni  1816,  I,  64^. 

War,  between  Spain  ana  France  in  J7U3.  I.  570- 
572;  talk  of,  with  England  and  with  I  nited 
States,  573;  attack  of  Buenos  Ayres  in- 
surgents in)on  Monteiey,  and  outcome,  6,^9- 
658;  war  of  1812,  and  its  etlecl  on  Astoria  and 
Orefjon,  725;  among  aborigines,  75yr  7(x';  how 
earned  on.  and  treatment  of  prisoners,  766- 
769;  talk  of  war  with  I'nitcd  States,  11,  318, 
336-^40.  391:  Mexican— see  Mexican  war; 
Civil  -  see  Civil  war,  also,  Military  Affairs; 
Modoc— see  Modoc  war. 

Ward,  C.eorge  R.,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigi- 
lance committee  of  1856,  111,  521;  proposition 
to  invite  otHcials  to  resign,  521;  proposition 
against  allowing  resignations  from  vigilance 
committee,  524;  other  action,  569,  576,  5SS, 
5'W.  604;  report  and  resolutions  as  to  state 
arms  in  hands  of  committee,  633;  part  in  final 
adjournment  of  committee,  648. 

Ward,  James  C,  acts  as  asscn  iatc  of  Alcalde 
>Leavenworth  on  trial  of  "Hounds"  at  San 
Francisco  in  1849.  T^^^* 

"Wardrobe  business"  in  reference  to  election 
of  I'niled  States  senator  in  1863,  IV,  336,  ^37. 

Warm  Springs  Indians,  employed  against 
Modocs  in  Modoc  war,  III,  954;  services  of, 
973'  97''- 

Warner,  John  J.,  immigrant  by  way  of  New 
Mexico,  II,  155;  arri\al  in  1831,  -^79;  promi- 
nence of  III,  179;  state  senator  in  1851,  de- 


fense of  Indians,  903,  904:  part  in  bill  for 
removal  of  state  capital  from  San  Jos^  to 
Vallejo,  IV,  74;  on  Chinese  labor  committee 
in  1852,  107;  assemblyman  in  i860,  report 
against  bastardy  act.  269. 

Warner's  ranches,  trontler  settlement  01, 
Colorado  desert,  11,  613. 

Warner,  William  H.,  topographical  enginceii 
marches  with  General  Kearny  to  California, 

II,  612;  wounded  at  battle  of  San  Pasqua, 
615;  surveys  and  lays  out  Sacramento.assoch- 
tlon  with  W^illiam  T.  Sherman  and  E.  O.  C 
Ord,  733,  734;  death,  734. 

Warren,  General  George  B.,  part  in  Civil  war, 
IV,  364.  6  *~ 

Warren,  United  States  sloop-of-war,  in  North 
Pacific  in  1846,  II,  457;  arrival  at  Monterc}-, 
with  first  news  of  declaration  of  war  against 
Mexico,  in  August,  1846,  589;  leaders  of  San 
Francisco  *'Hounds"  imprisoned  on,  in  1849, 

V^hbum,  Charles  A.,  editor  of  Alta  Call 

fomia  newspaper,  duel  with  Benjamin  F." 

Washingtotty  IV,  221. 
Washburn,  Ehhu  B.,  speech  in  (avor  of  placing 

General  Grant  at  bead  of  United  States 

forces  in  Civil  war,  IV,  363. 
Washerwomen's  Lagoon  in  San  Francisco, 

and  "Laguna  Survey,"  III,  3S2,  383;  how  it 

W^ot  its  name,  423,  436. 
ashington,  Beniamin  P.,  said  to  have  killed 
John  Maloney.leader  of  Sacramento  squatter 
riot,  in  1850,  III,  675;  appointed  United  States 
collector  of  customs  at  San  Francisco  in  2S57, 
IV,  212;  duel  with  Cliarles  A.  Washburn,  221. 
W.ashington,  George,  called  Waug-hengtcn  by 
Pedro  Pages,  I,  m3:  ship  Columbia  suppcsetl 
to  belong  to,  ana  ordered  to  be  seized  m  17S9, 
543;  taken  as  a  model  by  AU'arado,  II,  2r; 
enthusiasm  of  Califomians  at  mention  of,  by 
Ide  in  1846,  434. 
Washington,  Owen,  soldier  killed  by  Indians 

near  Hoopa  valley  in  1S63,  III.  932. 
Washoe  mines,  III,  156-ifo;  great  yield  in  1S63, 
IV,  350 — sec  also  Comstock   lode,  and  its 
bonanzas. 
Washoe  mountains,  IV,  45S. 
Wass,  Count  Samuel  C,  tenders  militar\-  serv- 
ices to  San  Francisco  vigilance  commitlct? 
of  i8s6,  III,  54H. 
Wass,  Molitor  &  Co.,  private  gn'.d  coinage,  III, 
4051  445. 

Water  and  W^ater  Rights,  diiclu-s  in  mines, 
and  ertecl  of,  111,  (  3,  72;  the  lust  tonsiructed, 
80,  81;  controversy  about,  at  Indtpc-nclcncc 
and  Railroad  Flats,  116,  117;  for  irrigation 
purposes,  872;  increase  and  number  of, 
mining  ditches  in  1855,  IV,  178;  provisions  of 
constitution  of  1S79  as  to,  630;  Governor 
Stoneman  on  use  of  water,  675,  6SS;  act  of 
1885  regulating  use  of,  oulside'of  cities  and 
towns,  69r;  irrigation  (juestions  in  18S5.  and 
supreme  court  decision  of  18S6  in  tavor  of 
riparian  rights.  6<»2,  693;  contests  about,  at 
legislative  extra  session  of  1S86,  aiidt)utcome, 
6ij4-6<;g. 

Water  Company  of  San  Francisco,  first.  III, 
412;  how  early  San  Francisco  was  snpplie<i, 
424.  425;  extension  of  Spring  Valley  water 
works  of,  IV,  290;  J(^hn  F.  Swift  elected  as- 
semblvman  in  1S77  on  question  of  fixing  water 
rates  lor,  593. 

Water  craft  adrift,  legislation  concerning,  in 

1850,  II,  H()2. 

Water-fiont  extension  scheme,  San  Francisco, 

III,  4r6-.iiS,  IV,  ij-^  122-124,  137,  i^S;  defeat 
of",  in  1854,  and  what  Governor  P.igler  had  to 
say  about  it,  13^;,  139;  again  recommended 
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by  Bigler  in  1855,  156, 157;  his  remarks  on  its 
defeat  in  1856,  177.  178;  bullchead  project  in 
i860,  and  Governor  Latham's  remarks 
against  it,  259 — see  also  Bulkhead. 

Water-lifling  wheels  as  mining  appliances.  III, 
57,  58;  in  Feather  river  near  Oroville,  101. 

VVaterloo,  squatter  fight  at,  in  1861,  III,  689, 
6go. 

Waterman,  Robert  C,  appointed  port-warden 
of  San  Francisco  by  Governor  Stanford  in 
1862,  refused  confirmation  by  Democratic 
senate,  IV,  297. 

Waterman,  Robert  W.,  seventeenth  state 
governor,  elected  lieutenant-governor  in 
18S6,  IV,  700, 704,  7<^;  appointment  of  stand- 
ing committees  taken  out  of  his  hands  by 
Democratic  senate  of  1887,  706;  experience  as 
president  of  senate,  717;  oecoraes  governor 
on  September  12,  1887,  718. 

Water  supplies  and  rates,  provisions  of  con- 
stitution of  1879  as  to,  IV,  630. 

Watkins,  Henry  P.,  negotiations  with  Raousset- 
Boulbon  about  taking  Sonora,  III,  740;  visits 
Guaymas,  with  William  Walker,  in  1853,  760; 
joins  Walker  with  recruits  at  Ensenada  in 
1S54,  765;  how  he  abandoned  enterprise,  and 
was  indicted  for  violation  of  United  States 
neutrality  laws,  769;  trial,  conviction,  fine, 
and  result,  769,  770;  one  of  seconds  of  Charles 
W.  Piercy  in  duel  with  Daniel  Showalter, 
IV,  279. 

Watkins,  Joseph  S.,  experience  in  crossing 

W plains,  in,  2^6,  237. 
atkins,  William  F.,  proposition  in  1859  for 
residents  north  of  parallel  forty  to  withdraw 
and  form  separate  government,  IV,  241. 
Watmough,  James  H.,  purser  of  United  States 
sloop-of-war  Portsmouth,  takes  possession 
with  marines  of  San  Jos^  in  1846.  If,  604. 
Watrous,  Charles,  alleged  attempt  to  bribe  as- 
semblyman F.  M.  Smith  in  1863,  part  in 
"wardrobe  business,"  IV,  335-337. 
Watson,  Edward,  arrival  in  i82f5Vll,  278. 
Watson,  Henry  B.,  lieutenant,  put  in  command 
of  Verba  Buena  on  luly  8,  1846,  II.  467:  prep- 
aration to  defend  place  against  British  inter- 
ference, 573. 
Watt,  Robert  and  William,  and  fortune  they 
made  in  Massachusetts  Hill  mine,  III,  203; 
Robert  elected  state  controller  in  1867,  IV, 
403,  404. 

Wawona,  near  Yosemite  Valley,  III.  842,  846, 
847. 

Wealth  and  luxury,  Governor  Bigler's  tirade 
against,  IV,  91,  92. 

Weaver  Creek— see  Weber  Creek. 

Weaver,  Mrs.,  killed  by  Indians  in  Hoopa  val- 
ley in  1863, 111,932. 

Weaverville,  distributing  point  of  Trinity  river 
mines.  III,  139:  how  volunteer  company 
from,  massacred  Indians  on  South  Fork  of 
Trinity  river  in  1852,  912,  913. 

Webb,  S.  P.,  proposal  in  1856  for  changes  in 
constitution  in  reference  to  judges.  III,  557, 
558;  mayor  of  San  Francisco  in  1855.  first 
part  of  Van  Ness  ordinance  passed  in  his 
lime,  IV,  238. 

Weber,  Charles  M.,  arrival  in  1841,  II,  331; 
commissioned  as  captain  in  1846,  and  put  in 
command  of  San  Jos^,  604;  march  against 
Califomians  at  Santa  Clara,  and  how  com- 
pelled them  to  release  their  prisoners  and 
surrender,  604,  605;  accompanies  Governor 
Mason  in  visiting  mines  about  Coloma  in 
1848,  692;  sale  of  box  of  Seidlitz  powders  at 
store  on  Weber's  creek,  693;  part  in  obtain- 
ing Gulnac  or  French  Camp  grant,  734:  store 
on  Weber  creek,  III,  74,  75;  warnnig  signs 


against  cattle  thieves  on  rancho  near  Stock- 
ton in  1848,  667,  668. 

Weber  Creek,  E.  Gould  Buffum's  description 
of  working  a  creviceat,  in  1848,  III,  ^8;  min- 
ing town,  7^-75;  attack  upon  and  killing^  of 
Indians  at,  in  1849,  800,  891. 

Webster,  Daniel,  dehnition  of  "legislative 
day,"  II,  705;  speech  on  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia into  Union,  and  answer  to  Tohn  C. 
Calhoun,  815-^17;  becomes  Unitea  States 
secretary  of  state  under  President  Fillmore 
and  resigns  as  United  States  senator  in  July, 
1850,  823;  communication  to  Governor  Blfiier 
as  to  damage  of  Peruvian  bark  Eliza  at  San 
Francisco,  and  Bigler's  reply,  IV,  126. 

Webster,  Joshua  V..  candidate  for  lieutenant- 
governor  in  1886,  IV,  703. 

Weddings  in  old  Califomian  times,  that  of  Man- 
uel J  imcnoCasarin  and  Maria  De  la  Guerra 
in  1832  as  example,  II,  493,  494,  503. 

Weeks,  James  W.,  arrival  in  1830,  II.  278,  279. 

Weights  and  measures,  legislation  of  i8so  con- 
cerning, II,  802;  for  gola  in  the  mines,  III,  93, 
94,  I25' 

Weimah,  chief  of  Grass  Valley  Indians,  good 
conduct  at  Nome  Cult  Indian  reservation, 
III,  917. 

Wcller,  Charles  L.,  chairman  of  Democratic 
state  committee  in  1864,  arrest  of,  by  General 
Irving  McDowell,  for  alleged  treasonable 
harangue,  and  how  released,  IV,  289. 

Weller,  John  B.,  fifth  st^e  governor,  placed  at 
head  of  commission  to  run  boundary  line  be- 
tiveen  United  States  and  Mexico  in  January, 
1849,  II,  706;  speech  making  at  Downieville 
in  1851,  III,  307;  pardon  of  Rodman  M. 
Backus,  510;  part  in  Wintoon  Indian  war, 
918,  919;  elected  United  States  senator  in 
1852,  iV,  96, 97;  as  grand  marshal  of  funeral 
ceremonies  lor  President  Taylor,  invites 
Chinese  to  join,  99;  candidate  for  United 
States  senator  in  1857,  and  how  defeated,  aoi, 
202;  subsequent  opposition  to  Milton  S. 
Latham,  205;  election  as  governor  in  1857, 
214,  215:  sketch  of  his  earlier  career,  232,  233. 

Administration  as  governor  (for  particu- 
lars, see  Contents,  IV,  xxiv,  xxv),  232-256; 
subsequent  career,  appointed  minister  to 
Mexico  by  President  Buchanan,  recalled  by 
President  Lincoln,  256;  candidate  for 
governor  in  1859,  257;  Governor  Latham  on 
his  pardons,  258;  also  on  his  Indian  war 
policy,  262;  Governor  Downey  on  same 
subject,  262;  his  instructions  to  Captain 
W.  S.  Jarboe  in  reference  to  Indians,  264; 
last-  utterances  in  favor  of  the  south,  273; 
candidate  for  United  States  senate  in  1861, 
278,  279;  candidate  for  governor  in  X863,  353; 
death  in  187S,  718. 

Wellock,  William,  called  **  Parson "  and 
**  Hallelujah-shouter,"  speaker  on  sand-lots 
in  San  Francisco,  specimen  of  his  exhorta- 
tions, IV,  608;  indicted  for  conspiracy  and 
riot,  arrested,  tried  and  acquitted,  608,  609. 

Wells,  Alexander,  justice  of  supreme  court  in 
1854,  dissents  from  decision  that  Chinese  are 
Indians,  IV,  112;  death  of,  213. 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  burned  out  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1851,  III,  355;  robbery  of,  by  pre- 
tended emissaries  of  Confederacy  in  1864,  IV, 
389.  390;  opposition  to  Central  Pacific  rail- 
road, 474. 

Wells,  Thomas  G.,  or  Wells  &  Co..  banking 
house  of,  in  early  San  Francisco,  withstands 
panic  of  1850,  III,  443. 

Welsh,  William,  arrival,  II.  276. 

West,  A.  M.,  candidate  for  United  States  vice- 
president  in  1884,  IV,  686. 
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West  Coast  furniture  factory  of  San  Francisco, 

Westcott.  Captain,  visits  mines,  with  Governor 

Riley,  in  184U,  II,  73a. 
Western  Addition  of  San  Francisco,  IV,  23S, 

Western  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco subsidy  to,  IV,  468;  what  road  was, 
route,  object,  and  construction,  469-471  j  part 
of  transcontinental  road  in  grant  of  lands, 
bonds  and  benefits  under  acts  of  congress  of 
July  I,  1862,  471;  acts  for  subsidy  subscrip- 
tions of  San  Francisco,  San  Joaquin  and 
Santa  Clara  counties,  471 ;  share  in  increased 
grants  under  act  of  July  2,  1864,  472  ;  compro- 
mise and  settlement  with  San  Francisco,  480; 
absorption  by  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, controversy  with  San  Joaquin  county, 
and  sale  of  county  stock,  ^83.  484  ;  grant  to, 
of  submerged  land  in  Mission  bay  at  San 
Francisco  Tor  terminal  purposes.  489. 

West.  Joseph  B.,  murdered  bV  Philander  Brace 
at  San  Francisco  in  1855,  III,  607-609. 

Wcstj  Joseph  R.,  colonel,  in  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  times,  III.  57i;  i"  "Cali- 
fornia Column,"  and  services  in  Civil  war, 
IV,  326. 

West,  Mark,  arrival  in  1832,  II,  279  ;  near  Santa 
Rosa  in  1846,  428. 

Westmoreland,  Charles,  state  senator  in  i85tL 
report  on  foreign  miners'  license  tax  ana 
Chinese  question,  IV,  187  ;  action  in  favor  of 
David  C.  Broderick  in  legislative  joint  con- 
vention of  1857,  202.  ^ 

West  Point,  mining  locality,  HI,  11 1, 116. 

West  Side  irrigation  district,  act  of  1876  to 
create,  IV,  574,  585. 

West  Virginia  refuses  to  go  with  Confederacy, 
IV,  307.  3«8. 

"  Wet  Diggings,"  III,  63. 

Wetmarsh,  James,  arrival  in  1833,  II,  279. 

VVhalers  and  Whalin>^,  first  American  whale- 
ships  at  San  Francisco  in  1S23.  II,  72;  Gover- 
nor Fii<ueroa  instructc  J  in  i>32  t«)  report,  on 
trade  of  California  with.  161;  whalers  usu- 
ally laid  at  Saucelilo.  202;  charges  against 
Captain  William  A.  I<ichanlson  in  reterence 
to,  322;  Governor  Hitler's  efforts  to  secure 
winterinj^  of,  at  San  Francisco,  account  of 
whalinj^  business  in  racific.  IV,  16S,  i6<^ ; 
leKi>>lalion  in  their  favor  in  1S55.  and  subse- 
(luciit  resort  to  San  I'"rancisco,  169. 

Whales,  II,  ^Gx. 

Wharves,  voluntary  contributions  asked  for 
buildiiii^,  at  Monterey,  in  1S34.  II,  205,  206; 
early,  of  San  Francisco,  III,  33O,  337. 

Wbt*aton,  Frank,  lieutenant-colonel,  advances 
ajfainst  ami  attacks  Modoes  in  lava  beds  in 
1H73,  and  is  defeated,  III,  947.  <)4H ;  conversa- 
tion with  Modocs  before  execution.  979. 

Whealon's  nu^L^Kt'L  HI'  I43- 

Wheat,  price  of,  in  178S,  I,  534  ;  of  Ran  Antonio 
celebrated  in  1.S13,  C37  ;  at  missions  in  1H15, 
641;  raised  at  missions  in  if>34,  II.  207;  Dr. 
John  Marsh's  at  c(^unt  of  California  as  finest 
country  in  world  for,  375;  bow  raised  by  old 
Californians,  472.  473";  its  f^reat  yield,  473; 
lar^^e  fields  of,  III.  87(^-872;  on  Snennan  Is- 
land. .S73;  production  of,  in  California  in  1852, 
IV,  133  f  Governor  Stoiiemaii  in  1.S87  on  great 
annual  production,  7f>H. 

Wheeler,  John  H.,  United  Slates  minister  to 
Nicaratjua  in  1S5S,  rtn  oj^nilion  Nicarai;uan 

fiove^nInellt  <loininated  by  William  W'alker, 
II,  ■•S2;  rt-cognition  of  ^^overninent,  with 
Walker  as  j)resident,  rcj)udiated  by  United 
States,  7r>4. 

Wheeler,  Rev.  O.  C,  sermon  in  1851  against 


divorce  law  pending  before  legislature,  IV, 

68,  69. 

Wheeler,  William  A.,  nomination  for  United 
States  vice-president  in  1876,  and  vote  for,  in 
California,  IV,  576. 

Wheels  for  lifting  water— sec  Watet-Iifting 
wheels. 

Whelan,  George  J.,  chosen  president  of  San 
Francisco  supervising  justices  of  the  peace 
under  consolidation  act  in  1856,  III,  654. 

Whigs,  in  1849,  IV,  50 ;  Democrats  apply  name 
to  rowdies,  56;  party  in  185:,  80;  stale  con- 
vention in  1851,  bi ;  nearly  equal  with  Demo- 
crats in  1851,  1*4;  defeated  in  1852,  134;  sute 
convention  and  campaign  of  1853, 135;  nom- 
ination of  George  W.  Bowie  and  Clalhoun 
Benham  for  congress  in  1854,  156 ;  disintegra- 
tion of  party,  17*. 

Whim,  Modoc  Indian— see  William  or  Whim. 

Whipple,  Stephen  G.^  lieutenant-colonel  in 
command  of  Mountaineer  battalion  to  fight 
Indians  in  1863,  HI,  931;  superseded  in  1864 
by  Colonel  Henry  M.  Black,  934 ;  reinstated 
in  command,  and  good  work,  935. 

Whisky  Bar,  mining  camp,  II,  736. 

Whisky,  competition  between  sellers  of,  in 
early  mining  times.  111,  163,  164. 

Whisky  Hill,  mining  locality  on  mother  lode, 
III,  145. 

Wkitby,  Joseph,  assistant  of  Vancouver,  sur- 
veys Gray's  Harbor,  I.  705. 

Whitcomb,  Adolphus  C,  injured,  and  brother 
killed,  in  San  Francisco  great  fire  of  iSsi 

III.  356. 

White,  James,  on  black  list  of  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  550;  con- 
victed and  sent  out  of  state,  564,  6167617 

White,  Joseph  L.,  contract  with  Nicaragua 

K>vemment  in  1849  ^or  interoceanic  traveL 
I,  783.  784.  ^ 
"White,"  meaning  of,  as  used  by  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1849,  H.  76x. 
White  Oak  Springs,  III,  &|. 
White  Pine  mines  and  mining  excitement  IV 
^2.  '  • 

White,  Stephen  M.,  state   senator  in  iSS- 
elected  president  pro  temix)re  of  senate  IV' 
706;  lieutenant-governor  on  death  of  Gover- 
nor Bartlett.  718. 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  HI,  S62. 
While,  Thomas  J.,  sT>eaker  of  assemblv  in  1850 
resignation  of,  and  John  Bigler  elected  in  his 
place,  IV,  90. 
White,  William  F.,  impressions  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1S49,  III,  ^7;  part  in  Workingmen's 
party  movement  in  1878,  IV.  613;  candidate 
for  governor  in  1S79,  643,  644. 
Whiting,  Charles  J..  electe<i  surveyor-general 
in  December,  1849.  H,  7S9;  report  in  1851  on 
proposed  location  of  state  capital.  IV  -^4 
Whitman,  George  W.,  state  com  roller  in  "iV^^ 
impeachment,  charges  against,  and  acquittal.' 

IV,  199,  200.  ' 
Whitney.  Asa.  project  for  transcontinental  rail- 
road in  1846,  IV.  447,  448. 

Whitney,  Franklin  E.  R..  member  of  earlv  San 
Francisco  fire  department,  III,  361 

Whitney,  .Mount,  II  533-535;  giant  guard  of 
Southern  Mines,  III,  n6. 

Whitney,  Professor  Josiah  D..  act  of  i860  m.ik- 
state  geologist,  and  first  reix:>rt  of,  in 
1S61,  IV,  280. 

Whiton,  b>ederick  Chatard  of  United  States 
t)ark,  spikes  guns  of  ManzaniJIo  in  i&iS  II 
645.  ^  ' 

Whittaker,  Samuel,  hanging  of,  by  San  Fran- 
Cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1851,  III,  i2--«o 

Wiggin,  Marcus  P.,  judge  of  superior  court  of 
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Mono  connty,  chargfes  against  in  legislature 
of  I88^,  wittidrawal  of  charges,  and  resigna- 
tion oljud^,  IV,  678. 
Wiggins,  WiUiam,  arrival  in  1840,  II,  281. 
Wigginton,  P.  D.,  dected  to  congress  in  1875, 
I  ▼ .  566;  candidate  for  re-election  in  1876,  con- 
tests seat  of  Romualdo  Pacheco,  and  is  finally 
seated  in  his  place,  577;  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor in  1886,  704. 
Wightman,  Peter,  foreknowledge  of  James  P. 
Casey's  attack  upon  James  King  of  Wm.,  Ill, 
477*  478;  present  at  or  near  shooting  of  King, 
ana  goes  with  Casey  to  city  hall,  482;  escape 
of,  when  wanted  by  vigilance  committee,  520. 
Wigmoro,  Arthur,  murder  of,  on  Eel  river  in 
1854,  and  consequent  killing  of  Indians,  111, 
^13;  United  States  Colonel  Buchanan's  action 
in  reference  to  Indian  murderers,  913. 
Wilderness,  battles  of  the,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  364, 


WUey, 


rVile3%  Austin,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs 
for  California  in  1865,  location  of  Hoopa  Val- 
ley Indian  reservation,  and  Indians  at  it,  111, 

Captain  Charles,  estimate  of  Indian 
population  in  1842, 1,  742;  visit  to  California, 
and  observations,  II,  318;  estimate  of  white 
population,  469;  account  of  inddence  of  old 
Caiifomians,  472;  account  of  commerce  and 
trade,  478,  479;  seizure  of  Confederate  com- 
missioners Mason  and  Sliddl  on  British 
mail-steamer  Trent,  and  result,  IV,  306, 307. 

Wilkes,  George,  David  C.  Brodenck's  con- 
nection with,  in  New  York,  iV,  140;  part  in 
effort  to  bring  on  election  of  United  States 
senator  for  California  in  18^,  a  year  before 
proper  time,  145;  combination  with  Broder- 
ick  in  X857  to  attack  President  Buchanan. 
212,  213;  his  commission  in  1854  as  justice  of 
supreme  court,  quarrel  with  Broderick,  and 
how  he  left  California,  213. 

Willard's  nufinB:et,  ill,  143- 

Willey,  Rev.  Samuel  H.,  his  school  in  Colton 
Hall  at  Monterey  in  1849,  ''t  7S6. 

William  or  Whim,  Modoc  Indian,  witness 
against  Modocs  at  court-martial  trial  in  1873, 

in,  978. 

Williams,  A.  P.,  dected  United  States  senator 
in  1886.  IV,  697,  6q8. 

Williams,  Charles  H.  S.,  appearance  as  coun- 
sel  against  Charles  Cora  on  trial  for  murder 
of  William  H.  Richardson,  111,  474;  counsel 
for  Joseph  C.  Palmer  before  senate  of  1854  on 
investigation  of  charge  of  attempted  bribery, 
IV,  147, 148;  candidate  for  justice  of  supreme 
court  in  1855*  174,  175;  .    ,  ,     ^  „ 

Williams,  Isaac  or  Julian,  amval  in  1830,  II. 

wSuams,  John  P.,  assemblyman  in  1850,  bill 
against  immigration  of  free  negroes,  mulat- 
toes  and  slaves,  reiected  on  motion  of  Ed- 
mund Randolph,  II,  806. 

Williams.  John  J.,  attempt  to  reconcile  Gover- 
nor Johnson,  General  Sherman  and  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  HI, 

Wmlams',  Rev.  Albert,  how  interrupted  in  re- 
ligious services  by  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1851,  HI,  3^. 

Williams,  Thomas  H,,  attorney-general  in 
18^  how  Governor  Wdler  proposed  to  in- 
crease his  pav,  IV,  237.       ^  ^ 

Williamson,  Lieutenant,  headquarters  at  So- 
noma in  early  days,  II.  427- 

Williamson,  T.  S.,  murder  of,  in  1855,  III,  476. 

wdiow  creek  in  Modoc  county.  Captain  Jack 
9X,  111,  978- 


Willow  Spring  House,  and  its  camp  fires.  III, 
216. 

"Willows"  of  San  Francisco,  III,  381. 
Wills,  act  concerning,  passed  in  1850.  II,  800. 
Wilmington,  taking  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  385. 
Wilraot,  David,  and  his  proviso,  II,  703. 
Wilson,  Benjamin  D.,  immigrant  by  way  of 

New  Mexico,  II,  155;  arrival  in  184 1,  331; 

joins  in  abuse  of  Jos^  Castro  in  1846,  412; 

orange  culture  by,  III,  875. 
Wilson,  Charles  L.,  builder  of  San  Francisco 

"old  mission  plank  road,"  III,  340-342. 
Wilson,  Ezekiel.   alleged  attempt  to  bribe 

assembl>'man  Cyrus  Palmer  in  1863,  IV,  335- 

General  John,  connection  with  Gold 
Bluff  mining  excitement  and  rush,  III,  151, 
152. 

Wil  son,  Henry,  dected  vice-president  of 
United  States  in  1872,  IV,  516,  517. 

Wilson,  Isaac,  one  of  discoverers  of  Humboldt 
bay,  III,  818;  kills  a  grizzly  bear,  822;  pio- 
neers way  to  ocean,  823;  attacks  eight  grizzly 
bears,  and  the  fight  that  ensued,  829^31. 

Wilson,  James,  member  of  land  commission  in 
1852,  III,  695:  vehement  advocacy  of  Li  man- 
lour  land  claims,  697;  how  he  left  country 
when  Limantour  frauds  found  out,  698, 

Wilson,  John,  American,  arrival  in  1826,  JI, 

wHson,  John,  Scotchman,  arrival  in  1825,  II, 
277. 

Wilson,  Julian,  naturalized  in  1828,  II.  100. 

Wilson,  Samuel  M.,  member  of  constitutional 
convention  of  1878-9,  speech  against  taxation 
of  mortgages  and  solvent  debts,  IV,  626,  627; 
report  in  favor  of  eligibility  of  district  judge, 
Eugene  Fawcett,  to  convention,  635;  did  not 
sign  new  constitution,  6^8. 

Wilson's  Creek,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  309. 

Wimmcr,  Mrs.  P.  L.,  how  she  told  of  gold  dis- 
covery at  Coloma,  II,  686. 

Wimmer,  P.  L.,  at  Coloma  in  January,  1848, 
when  gold  discovered,  II,  686. 

Winans,  Joseph  W.,  counsel  for  Henry  Bates, 
defaulting  state  treasurer,  on  impeachment 
trial  in  1857,  III,  662;  member  of  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1878-9,  vote  against  con- 
stitution, IV,  638. 

Winchester,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war.  IV,  37^. 

Winchester,  Jonas,  state  printer,  resignation  in 
1851,  IV,  65;  why  he  resigned,  66. 

W^indred.  Joseph,  arrested  for  assault  upon 
and  robbery  of  Charles  J.  Janson  at  San 
Francisco  in  1^51,  III,  314;  trial,  conviction, 
and  escape,  316,  317. 

Wine  and  Grape  Culture,  Father  U^rte's,  at 
Vigge  Biaundo,  I,  lyj;  in  general  in  Lower 
California,  283;  wild  vines  at  San  Juan  Cajv 
istrano  sugjjest  vineyards,  and  their  success, 
379;  wine  sent  from  Mexico  for  Governor 
Borica,  60 v,  jjrapcs  and  wine  of  San  Gabriel 
celebrated  in  1815,  637;  tax  imposed  on,  in 
1827,  II,  90;  Jean  Louis  Vices'  attention  to, 
279*^  product  of,  at  missions,  474;  Spain's 
policy  of  preventing  the  making  of  good 
wine  in  America,  483,  484;  used  at  public 
balls,  508. 

Market  for  most  costly  wines  in  early  min- 
ing times,  III,  169,  170;  Vignes'  encourage- 
ment and  production  of,  179,  180;  general 
production,  870,  874;  varieties  of  vines,  874; 
exhibit  of  business  of  grai)e  growing,  874, 
875:  Governor  Stanford  in  1863  on  production 
of,  IV,  369;  bill  in  legislature  of  1H75-6  to  pro- 
tect vinej-ards  against  phylloxera,  574;  Per- 
kins in  i8S^  on  inrreasetl  i>ro<luction  and 
export  of  wine  ami  brandy,  665;  large  ware- 
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houses  filled  with,  in  1855,  687;  Stoneman 
recommends  encouragement  of  stale  board 
of  viticulture  In  1885,  687;  Democratic  plat- 
form of  1886  on,  701;  Stoneman  in  1887  on 

Wrreat  annual  i>ro<luclion.  708. 
intfule  Bar,  mining  locality,  III,  140. 
Wing-dams  in  mining  operations,  III,  ^36. 
Winn,  A.  M.,  brigadier-general  of  militia,  part 
in  Sacramento  squatter  riot  of  1850,  III,  675: 
how  he  marched  into  Sacramento,  enrolled 
an  army,  and  be^n  presenting  claims  to 
legislature  for  services,  676,  677. 
Winslet,  part  in  Wintoon  Indian  war.  III,  018. 
Winter,  Gabriel,  suit  and  judgment  against 
San  Francisco,  and  sale  01  its  property,  III, 
399-401. 

Winters,  John,  purchases  claims  of  Sutter  and 
Marshall  to  Coloma  in  1848,  III,  53. 

Winthrop,  Rol>ert  C,  successor  of  Daniel 
Webster  in  United  States  senate,  votes  for 
admission  of  California  into  Union,  II,  823. 

Wintoon  Indian  war  in  1858,  III,  017-919. 

Wisconsin  Hill,  mining  camn,  III,  80. 

Wise.  Lieutenant,  account  of  Oregonian  hunter 
of  Indians.  Ill,  888. 

Wittgenstein,  Samuel,  charges  of  corruption 
against  assemblymen  in  x86i,  and  result,  IV, 
280,  281. 

Wohlcr,  Herman,  assemblyman  in  1852,  bill  to 
purchase  or  erect  city  hall  in  San  Francisco, 
and  consctiuences,  IV,  97. 

Wolfskin,  John,  arrival  in  1837,  H.  280, 

Wolfskin,  William,  arrival  at  Los  Angeles  in 
1S3!,  trade  in  New  Mexican  serapcs  for  Cali- 
fornian  mules,  II,  155;  attention  to  fruit  rais- 
ing, 278,  279:  joins  in  abuse  of  Tos^  Castro  in 
X846,  4 1 2;  labors  in  orange  and  orchard  cul- 
ture, III,  180,  875. 

Wolters,  Charles,  arrival  in  1833,  II,  279. 

Wolves,  II,  561. 

Wolverine  Hill,  mining  canii>,  ill,  76. 

Women,  scnlitnetil  oi  early  miners  towards,  III, 
]H5,  1S6;  arii\al  oi  ro(nK<l  and  respectable, 
an(i  fllert.  1S6-18S;  Imliaii,  as  wives  of  white 
men,  iSS-i</';  NU  xic.in,  as  \\  i\  es  uf  Americans, 
io<v,  pretty  servant  k''1^  •^'^  wives.  191;  Mrs. 
i'arnham  s  scheme  oi  supplying  matrimonial 
market,  dangers  of  pretty  women  being 
too  mu«  h  admired,  how  Crockett's  'skin 
cracke(l,"  i<>^;  inii)rovemenls  due  to 

good  women,  hj2. 

Women's  RiKhls  ""^l  Suffrage,  movements  in 
favor  of,  in  iS;..,  IV,  41^,  430;  question  dis 
cussed  in  leKislalute  of  1873-4,  and  report, 
SVi:  disc  ussion  of  suhject  of  women's  sufTratro 
in  ronslilutional  conventifui  of  iSjiS-ij,  and 
defeat  of,  62.S;  pr<»visions  of  C(»nslilulion  of 
1.S79  admittiiifj  women  to  university  and  pur- 
suit of  any  lawful  business,  vocation  or  pro- 
fession, 631;  proposal  amendment  ol  consti- 
tution, lo^dlow  women's  suHraKC.  defeated 
hv  two  voles  in  senate  of  iHSo,  (>3i;  Governor 
r'erkins  in  ixSi  on  subject.  O.s^:  agitation  of 
suhjo(  t  in  IcKMslature  of  iSS.^,  and  j)rr»|K)Sed 
act  "to  declare  and  prote<  i  the  iderjlity  of 
married  w«unen."  678;  Prohihitioiiist  state 
convention  of  iKs(,  on  women's  suHra«:e  ques- 
tion, 702,  7(»3;  (Iraufi^ers  in  favor  of  women 
clerks.  703. 

Woni;  SiiiK,  b<-^^<'  "'^  Chinese  Suwon  Company, 

Wood!  l'.  K.,  oiu*  of  discoverers  of  Humboldt 
bav.'lll,  818;  kills  :i  v^^ri/zly  hear,  S22:  project 
0.f  remainitiR:  amonti  HumlM)ldt  Indians,  and 
how  dissuaded,  824,  825;  attack  upon  f^rizzly 
bears,  and  how  cau^dit.  and  injured.  821^-831; 
bow  carried  to  Mark  West,  and  recovery, 
831. 


Woodland  J.  M.,  city  assessor  ot  Sacramento 
killed  in  squatter  not  of  1850,  III,  675. 

Wood,  R,  N.,  assemblyman  in  1852  proposition 
to  divide  state,  IV,  ixi. 

Woods'  Creek  and  Woods*  Crossing,  mining 
localities.  III,  125;  nugget  found  at  Woods- 
Creek,  143. 

Woods,  David  B.,  account  of  outrage  against 

Indians  in  Tuolumne  county  in  winter  of 

1S49-50,  III,  888. 
Woods,  Isaiah  C,  connection  with  Adams  & 

Co.,  Ill,  445;  obloquy  that  followed  him,  453: 

contract  for  employment  of  James  King  of 

Wm.,  4^.465. 
Woods,  Rev.  fames,  pioneer  miner  and  finder 

of  mines,  III,  125. 
Woods,  Robert  C,  treasurer  of  San  Francisco 

in  1856,  asked  to  resign,  and  does  not  answer, 

III,  636. 

Woodworth,  Frederick  A.,  reads  resolutions 
in  favor  of  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee 
of  1856  at  Oriental  Hotel  public  mass-meeting. 
Ill,  554;  visits  vigilance  committee  in  refer- 
ence to  case  of  David  S.  Terry,  586. 

Wool,  General  John  E.,  in  command  of  "Arniv 
of  the  Center"  in  1846,  II,  611 ;  at  Benicia  in 
18^6,  declines  to  furnish  Governor  Johnson 
with  arms  to  put  down  San  Francisco  vigi- 
lance committee  of  1856,  III,  533,  5x4 ;  con- 
troversy and  correspondence  with  Governor 
Johnson  and  General  Sherman,  534,  535; 
orders  to  Lieutenant  H.  J.  Gibson  at 
Francisco  presidio,  535;  inter>-iew  with 
Johnson  and  Sherman  at  Benicia,  537;  per- 
mits state's  quota  of  arms  to  be  delivered 
to  Johnson's  a^nts,  567;  controversv  as  to 
supposed  promises  to  Johnson  and  Slierman, 
577,  578;  successor  to  General  Hitchcock, 
768,  769. 

VV'ool,  price  of.  In  1788,  I,  534;  bad  quality  of, 
in  California,  and  Spain's  policv  of  prevent- 
ing production  of  good,  in  America.  II.  483. 
484;  tj^cneral  i)roduclion  of.  in  California  by 


Americans,  III.  S72;  of  Spanish  she^p.  S81; 
(iovernor    Ilaight's   opnosition  to 
laws  for,  m muiaclures,  iV,  427  ;  warehouses. 
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filled  with,  in  1885,  687;  Democratic j»laliorm 
of  1.886  denounces  tarilT  on,  701  ;  Govenior 
Stoneman  in  1S87  on  arunial  productio!i,  7«S 

Worden,  John  L.,  I'nited  States  lieutenant  in 
command  of  iron-clad  Monitor,  in  naval 
battle  with  Merrimac,  IV.  313. 

Work,  c;eorge,  sheriff  of  Tuolumne  countv  in 
1850,  111,  282.  2Sx,  288;  his  struggle  ai:ainst 
lynchers  of  Jim  1  fill,  288,  289. 

Workinjrmen's  party,  origin  and  growth  of, 
sand-lots  movement,  IV,  594  ;  anli-Chinest 
riots,  attack  ui>on  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company's  wharf,  and  how  rioters  defeateii 
ami  c  owetl  down,  5';5-5'>^» :  bow  i>artv  found 
a  leader  in  Dermis  Ke;iniey,  his  following 
and  inceruliary  utterances,  599,  600;  avowed 
principles  of  party,  601  ;  split  in  party,  and 
what  Kearnev  had  to  say  about  it,  601,  602. 

Kearney's  manifesto  that  "Chinese  must 
go,"  and  threats  of  violence,  IV,  607,  60;; 
tumultuous  meeting  on  "  Nob  Hill."  threat? 
against  Charles  Crocker  and  others.  6t\i. 
(>o4\  arrest  of  Kearney  and  other  sand-lot? 
blusterers,  605;  how  they  "squealed"  in 
prison,  and  how  and  whv  discharged,  re- 
arrested anfl  re-discharged.  605,  6c<i;  Thanks- 
giving day  parade  by,  Kearney's  country 
canvass,  and  renewed  incendiary  threats. 
616  608;  indictments  against  Kearney.  Wel- 
lock  and  other  leaders,  trial,  and  acquittal 
(k»8.  6().j. 

"Gag-law"  and  other  drastic  measures 
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a^inst,  by  le^slature  of  1877-8,  IV,  609, 610 ; 
election  by,  of  John  W.  Bones  as  state  sena- 
tor from  Alameda  county  in  1878,  and  other 
election  triumphs,  610;  state  convention  of, 
platform  and  pledges,  610,  61 1 ;  how  it  re- 
viled other  parties,  611,  612;  internal  Quar- 
rels, opposition  to  Kearney,  and  proceedings 
of  factions,  613;  Kearney  and  anti- Kearney 
conventions,  nominations  for  delegates  to 
constitutional  convention  of  1878-9,  613 ;  del- 
egates elected  by,  613,  614  ;  combination  with 
Grangers,  614;  character  of  delegates,  and 
their  cohesion,  615,  616;  how,  when  defeated 
in  convention,  they  attempted  to  throw  ridi- 
cule on  proceeding^,  616;  propositions  for 
constitutional  provisions,  617,  618 ;  in  favor 
of  mortage  tax,  627 ;  and  of  "cinching" 
corporations,  628,  629;  state  convention  of 
1879,  platform  and  chief  nominees,  642,  643; 
failure  of  New-constitution  party  to  capture, 
644 ;  swing  and  power  in  San  Francisco,  656; 
Governor  Bartlett  on  turbulent  elementof,  711. 

Workman.  Julian,  joins  in  abuse  of  Jos£  Castro 
in  1846,  II,  412;  commissioner  from  insurrec- 
tionary Califomians  at  Los  Angeles  to  Amer- 
icans, 11,  619,  620. 

Work-schools  and  industrial  training.Govemor 
Bartlett  in  favor  of,  IV,  711. 

Worth,  General,  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1847,  II,  647; 
at  battle  of  Mexico  City,  652,  653. 

Worth,  W.  H.,  connection  with  Brunton  rob- 
bery, killing  of  Kitterinjg,  and  trial.  III,  399. 

Wozencraft,  Oliver  M.,  in  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1849,  761, 762,  765,  772,  773;  early 
resident  of  Sonora,  III,  126;  United  States 
Indian  peace  commissioner  in  1851,  840,  902; 

W project  to  irrigate  Colorado  desert,  IV,  240. 
tangle.  Baron,  governor  of  Russian  Posses- 
sions in  America,  invited  in  1831  to  evacuate 
California,  and  his  reply,  II,  172. 
Wrecks,  legislation  in  1850  concerning,  II,  802. 
"Wright  Act"  for  irrigation  purposes  passed 

in  1887,  IV,  712,  713. 
Wright,  Ben.,  leader  of  Yreka  volunteers  against 
Modoc  Indians  in  18^2,  III,  938;  reported  use 
of  strychnine  to  kill  Indians,  938,  939;  the 
"Ben  Wright  Massacre,"  and  how  he  was  re- 
warded by  appointment  as  Indian  agent, 
939.  955,  956. 
Wright,  C.  C,  assemblyman  in  1887,  author  of 
"Wright  Act"  for  irrigation  purposes,  IV, 

W^right,  General  George,  in  command  of  United 
States  forces  in  California,  response  to  call  for 
troops  to  suppress  reported  Indian  depreda- 
tions, III,  925, 028, 934;  succeeds  General  Sum- 
ner in  1861,  IV,  291,  325;  seizure  of  Daniel 
Showalter  and  company  of  secessionists  at 
Warner's  rancho  in  San  Diego  county,  325, 
326;  organizes  and  directs  successful  move- 
ments of  "California  Column,"  326-328. 

Wright,  General  Horatio  G.,  in  Civil  war,  IV, 

W^ght,  George  W.,  elected  to  congress  in 
1849,  784;  arrival  at  Washington  and 
demand  for  admission  of  California  into 
Union,  814;  memorial  on  subject,  818-820. 

Wright,  J.,  arrival  in  1840,  II,  281. 

Wright,  Selden  S.,  candidate  for  justice  of 
supreme  court  in  1871,  IV,  499,  500. 

Wright  &  Co.,  banking  house  of,  in  eariy  San 
Francisco,  III.  443;  affected  by  failure  of  Page, 
Bacon  &  Co.,  447. 

Wyman,  George  W.,  arrival  in  1835.  II,  280. 


XAVIER,  FRANCISCO,  Indian,  I,  181. 
Xavier,  St.  Francis,  1, 165. 


Ximenez,  Cardinal,  1, 296. 
Ximenez,  FortuBo,  discover)'  of  California  by 
I.  46,  78. 


VANES.  JOS£  M.,  comandante  of  Guajrmas  in 
18^,  Raousset-Boulbon's  conferences  with, 

III,  749;  controversy  and  conflict,  749,  750; 

girt  in  repulse  of  French  in  assault  upon 
uaymas,  750,  751;  superintends  execution  of 
Raousset,  754. 
Yankee,  bark,  carries  off  exiles  of  San  Fran- 
cisco vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  530, 
620;  Martin  Gallagher's  judgment  against, 
for  deportation,  648. 
Yankee  Jim's,  mining  camp.  III,  79-81. 
Yankee  Sullivan— see  Sullivan,  Yankee. 
Yaon^  Wo,  Chinese  companv,  IV,  109. 
Yaqui  Indians,  volunteer  aid  against  rebellion 
in  Lower  California,  I,  239-241' Jfos*  Figue- 
roa's  services  against,  in  1825,  If,  78;  trouble 
made  by,  to  Americans  in  Lower  California 
in  1847  and  1848,  and  how  put  down,  644,  645; 
employed  by   Blanco    against  Raousset- 
Boulbon  at  Hermosillo  in  1852,  111,  738. 
Ybarra,  Father  Francisco  Gonzalez  de,  opposed 
to  republican  constitution  in  1827,  II,  87;  ap* 
pearance  and  character,  how  his  hides  and 
tallow  spoiled,  and  why  called  "el  cochino," 
525. 

Ybarra,  Gil,  captured  at  battle  of  San  Buena- 
ventura in  1837,  and  imprisoned,  II,  950-2^ 

Ybarra,  Juan  Maria,  lieutenant  of  Agustin  V. 
Zamorano,  march  from  Monterey  to  San 
Gabriel  in  1832,  stopped  by  Echeandia's  lieu- 
tenant, Leonardo  Barroso,  and  retreat,  II, 
150.  151;  required  by  Governor  Figueroa  to 
watch  Echeandia's  movements  at  San  Diego, 
168,  169;  public  conduct  praised  by  Figueroa, 
171. 

Ybarra,  Roberto,  captured  at  battle  of  San 
Buenaventura  m  1837,  and  imprisoned,  II, 

YeSow jackets,  II,  567. 

Verba  Buena  cemetery,  III,  429. 

Yerba  Buena  Island,  Limantour's  daim  to,  111, 
697;  Joel  S.  Polack's  claim,  as  grantee  of 
Juan  Jos^  Castro,  to,  702;  grant  of  submerged 
land  at,  to  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

IV,  488,  489;  controversy  about  railroad 
terminus  on.  and  defeat  of  project,  490,  491' 
extension  of  time,  to  comply  with  terms  of 
grant  of  submerged  lands  at,  refused,  510. 

Yerba  Buena,  origin  of  name,  description  of 
place,  Governor  Borica's  batterv  built  there 
in  1797, 1,  584-586;  founding  of  village  in  iP^, 
II,  201:  reasons  for  foundation,  202;  descrip- 
tion of,  in  1829,  202;  how  Governor  Figueroa 
was  founder  of  future  city  of  San  Francisco 
and  William  A.  Rithardson  first  settler,  203;' 
the  "Calle  de  Fundacion"  or  original  founda- 
tion street,  20;^;  distinction  between  the  mis- 
sion, the  presidio,  and  the  village,  question 
of  pueblo  or  no  pueblo,  and  "Pueblo  de 
Dolores,"  204,  205;  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
succeeds  to  business  of  Russians  at,  403. 

American  flag  raised  at,  and  Lieutenant 
Henry  B.  Watson  put  in  command  of,  on 
July  8,  1846,  II,  467,  468;  preparations  to 
defend,  against  British,  ^73;  called  sometimes 
"Loma  Alta — High  Hill,"  591:  arrival  of 
Jacob  P.  Leese,  how  he  secured  grant  of  a 
one-hundred- vara  lot  and  put  up  house  in 
1836,  591;  celebration  of  July  4,  iw6,  in  new 
house,  592;  how  Governor  Alvarado  ordered 
survey  and  plotting  of  village,  how  Jean  J. 
Violet  laid  it  out,  its  old  streets  and  Leese's 
business  house,  592,  593;  Indian  sweat-house 
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on  main  street,  houses  in  1841  and  up  to 
1&46,  593;  arrival  of  ship  Brooklyn  with  Mor- 
mons m  July,  1846.  593,  594;  Washington  A. 
Kartlett,  first  Amei  ican  alcalde,  orders  Jasper 
O'Farreli  to  survey,  51/6;  O'FanreU's  survey, 
"O'Farrdl's  Swing."  and  names  of  streets, 
596,  597;  how  and  why  Alcalde  Bartlett 
chaneed  name  to  San  Francisco,  597,  598; 
Hinckley's  bridge  at,  III,  181,  182. 

Verba  Buena,  plant,  II,  558. 

Verba  Santa,  plant,  II,  558. 

Yoke  used  by  old  Calif omians,  II.  477,  478. 

Yolo  County,  originally  reported  under  name 
of  Fremont,  II,  793 ;  name  of  Indian  origin, 

YorSa,  Antonio,  Governor  Arrillaga's  Spanish 
grant  of  Parage  de  Santiago  in  Los  Angeles 
county  to,  II,  740. 

Yorba,  Bernardo,  joins  in  abuse  of  jos^  Castro 
in  1846,  II,  412. 

Yorba,  Tomas,  substitute  member  of  territo- 
rial deputation  in  1830,  II,  133 ;  costume  of, 

Vor^inos  or  Federalists,  political  party  in  Mex- 
ico, II,  121. 

Yorktowu  mining  laws,  II,  260;  Brunton  rob- 
bery and  murder  case,  ao8,  299. 

Yosemite  Valley.  Ill,  132;  discovery  of,  and  fate 
of  Yosemite  Indians  (for  particulars,  see 
Contents,  III,  xxxvii),  83&-86U-,  Governor 
Haight's  remarks  about,  in  1871,  and  in  favor 
of  paying  James  M.  Hutchings  and  other 
settlers  fur  improvements,  IV,  442;  grant  of, 
bv  United  States  to  Califoniia  in  1864,  claims 
0!  Hutchings  and  others,  legislation,  litiga- 
tion, and  final  settlement,  506-510;  Perkins 
against  charges  on  trails  in,  6^  ;  Stoneman's 
veto  of  appropriation  to  purchase  trails,  and 
reasons,  67^. 

You  Bet,  mining  camp,  III,  88. 

VoUHL',  Alex,  on  blark  list  of  San  Francisco 
vi>jilain  e  ct)mmitlec  of  1856,  III,  559. 

Youn.k;,  Kwiiii^,  arrival  in  iH2<y,  II,  y?  ;  second 
arrival  in  i.S;>i  from  New  Mexico,  and  start 
of  trade  in  serapes  for  Californiaii  mules,  15s. 

Voiniif,  John,  at  Hawaiian  Islands  in  I7«/j,  I, 
Cx/;. 

Yount,  Georee,  C,  arrival  in  iSa;  and  land 
Krant  to,  IT  -«7S;  arrival  of  his  iamily  in  1843, 
375;  in  Napa  valley  in  1846,  428. 

Yo-w y-we-ai  k.  Indian  name  of  Merce<l  river, 
ahove  Vernal  fall  in  Yosemite  Valley,  III, 

Yo-vvy-we.  Indian  name  of  Nevada  fall  in  Vo- 

semile  Valley,  III.  855. 
Yreka,  Indian'name  u\  county  seat  of  Siskiyou 

count  v,  and  meaninj^  f)f  word,  y^?- 
Yuha  County,  origin  of  name,  11,  795".  |H)pula- 

tion  in  iHs;^,  IV, 
Yuha  river  audits  Forks,  III, 81;  d^hris  washed 

into,  26"). 
Yucca  trees,  II,  552. 

Yulee  David  L.,  I'nited  States  senator  from 
Florida,  protest  against  admishion  of  Cal- 
ifornia into  Union,  11,  821,  S*'2. 

Yuma,  Fort,  made  port  of  delivery  by  cong:ress 
in  March.  1848.  11,  706;  parties  of  William 
Walker's  fililnisters  at,  III,  7^'7  :   Henry  A. 


Crabb's  filibusters  at,  806 ;  Southern  Pacific 
railroad  at,  IV.  671. 

Yuma  Indians,  destroy  Colorado  missions,  I, 
437-420;  campaigns  against,  432;  never  9«f- 
hciently  chastised,  433;  outrage  against  tfaoB 
in  1840.  and  how  they  retaliated  by  kiUl^f^ 
John  Glanlon  and  associates.  III,  893,  Am; 
Major  Heintzelman's  firm,  untemporijii|| 
treatment  of.  and  good  results,  895,  896. 

Yung's  house  in  Crocker  block  on  "  Nob  Hill  " 
in  San  Francisco,  and  why  Charles  C 
built  high  fence  next  it,  IV,  604. 


ZABRISKIE,  JAMES  C.  speech  ai  Sma- 
mento  anti-squatter  meeting  in  1849^  1i  ^1% 

671. 

Zacatecas.  college  of— see  College  of  Naolfm 
Seriora  de  Guadalupe  de  ZacatecaA. 

Zalvidea,  Father  Jos^  Maria,  memkcr  «f  Gor- 
emor  Echeandia's  convocation  at  8aa  Dli(fi 
in  1826,  II,  84 ;  in  favor  of  repoUican  ttmt 
stitution,  87 ;  bed-ridden  and  superannuated 
in  1830,  533. 

amorano,  Agustin  V.,  wedding  in  1825  with 
Luisa.  daughter  of  Santiago  ArgQdlo,  and 
wedding  tour,  II,  89,  90;  judge  of  military 
tribunal  to  try  the  Solis  relxd  conspirators 
in  1830,  and  his  sentence  against  them,  113; 
secretary  of  executive  department  of  Cali- 
fornia in  1829,  120;  his  counter-revolution 
and  pronunciamiento  at  Monterey  in  1833 
against  the  **  Plan  de  Pronunciamiento"  of 
San  Diego,  140,  150;  his  claims,  bad  char- 
acter of  his  soldiers,  150. 

How  his  lieutenant,  Juan  Maria  Ybarra. 
marched  from  Monterey  to  San  Gabriel,  and 
was  stopped  by  Echeandia's  lieutenant, 
Leonardo  Barroso,  II,  150;  galhcrinjj  of 
Kcheandia's  army,  including  armed  Indians, 
retreat  of  Yb;irra,  negotiations,  compromise 
and  division  of  military  commaixl  between 
Echeandiaand  Zaniorano,  151,  152;  inchar>;c, 
as  military  chief,  from  San  Femaiido  mission 
northward,  152;  how  Governor  Figuero;i  was 
welcomed  by,  and  placed  in  possession  ol 
govcrmnent  in  1S33.  167  ;  allows  Jose  Castro 
and  Ramon  Estrada  to  employ  foreijrners  to 
hunt  otters,  171  ;  public  conduct  praisetl  by 
Figueroa,  171;  how  robl)ed  by  Micheltorena  s 
soldiers  in  1842,  316. 

Zavalcta,  Plan  of,  or  "  Pacification  of  Mexico." 
celebration  at  Monterey  in  honor  of,  11,  i:S, 
179. 

Zufiiga,  Caspar  de.  Conde  de  Monterey,  vice- 
roy of  New  Spain.  I,  138. 

Zuniga,  Jos6  de,  comandante  of  San  Dieijo  in 
i7</>,  his  exquisite  letter  to  his  mother,  I, 
536. 

Zufiiga,  Juana  de,  wife  of  Cortes,  I.  53. 
ZollicotTer,  (^-neral  F.  K  ,  part  as  Confc<lerate 

in  Civil  war.  IV,  309. 
Zoologv  of   California  (for  particulars,  see 

Contents.  II,  xxix).  560-568. 
Zuloasra.  General  Felix,  president  of  Mexico 

in  1858,  IV,  413-  .......  ! 

Zumwalt  Flat,  mining  locality,  III,  93,  c>i.     1  J^. 
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